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ARTHUR  HORNBLOW.  Editor 


Editorial 

Wanted:  A  Repertory  Theatre 


LAST  month,  on  this  page,  while  attempting  to  account 
for  the  recent  extraordinarily  large  crop  of  failures  on 
the  New  York  stage,  we  insisted,  and  still  insist,  that 
the  direct  responsibility  for  these  abortive  offerings 
lies  with  the  respective  theatre  managers  who,  with  only  few 
exceptions,  are  speculators,  real  estate  men,  persons  entirely 
lacking  any  real  knowledge  of,  or  taste  for,  the  beautiful  art 
they  pretend  to  serve. 

Why  is  the  percentage  of  theatrical  failures  far  lower  in 
Europe?  Why  is  the  standard  of  European  plays  so  much 
higher  ?  Why  is  the  average  European  player  a  better  actor 
than  his  American  confrere?  This  is  not  saying  that  we 
have  no  good  actors.  We  are  speaking  now  of  averages,  not 
of  conspicuous  individual  ability,  which  will  assert  itself  no 
matter  how  unfavorable  the  surrounding  soil.  There  can  be 
no  question  that,  as  an  impersonator  of  types  and  delineator 
of  character,  the  European  trained  actor  is  superior  to  the 
American  player,  who  is  too  often  content  to  merely  imper- 
sonate himself. 

To  what  is  this  difference  due?  Solely  to  the  fact  that 
here  the  conduct  of  the  theatre  is  left  to  private  enterprise 
and  speculation,  while  in  Europe  it  is  given  the  dignity  of 
State  support.  Government  recognition  of  the  theatre  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts  has  not  only  created  and  maintained  a  high 
standard  in  playwriting  and  in  public  taste,  but  it  has  also 
trained  the  individual  actor,  fostered  talent,  developed  genius, 
discouraged  and  discountenanced  the  mediocre  and  the  com- 
monplace. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  standard  can  be 
raised  in  this  country,  only  one  way  in  which  public  taste 
can  be  improved,  only  one  way  in  which  the  art  of  act- 
ing— long  in  its  decline — can  be  rescued  from  disappearing 
altogether.  That  is  by  restoring  the  old  time  stock  company, 
by  establishing  in  New  York  City  a  permanent  repertory, 
or  stock  theatre — a  playhouse  that  shall  be  an  oasis  in  the 
present  desert  of  theatrical  mediocrity,  a  theatre  assisted 
financially  so  it  shall  be  wholly  free  from  box  office  consid- 
erations and  influences,  a  theatre  where  the  young  American 
actor  and  actress,  properly  trained  in  a  stimulating,  artistic 
atmosphere,  would  find  an  opportunity  to  give  full  rein  to  his 
or  her  talent,  and  where  the  plays  provided  would  represent 
the  drama  at  its  very  best. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  in  this  direction.  Some 
of  us  remember  the  Theatre  of  Arts  and  Letters  organized 
in  1890  by  a  group  of  litterati  including  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Brander  Matthews,  et  d.,  all  of 
whom  thought  they  had  a  dramatic  message  to  deliver,  with 
the  result  of  dreary  performances  in  Wallack's  barn-like 
theatre  at  30th  street  and  Broadway,  that  succeeded  only  in 
arousing  the  derision  of  the  scoffers.  And  we  may  pass 
over  in  silence  the  later  sorry  experience  of  the  New  Theatre 
— an  unhappy  experiment  made  by  a  group  of  Wall  Street 
men  more  fond  of  studying  the  stock  ticker  than  of 
studying  Ibsen.  The  Washington  Square  Players,  a  group 
of  young  enthusiasts,  succeeded  for  several  seasons  in  pro- 
ducing interesting  plays  free  from  the  box  office  taint,  but 
their  field  was  restricted  largely  to  the  production  of  short, 
unusual  pieces  after  the  manner  of  the  Grand  Guignol  in 


Paris,  something  entirely  out  of  the  scope  of  a  repertory 
theatre.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal,  perhaps,  is  the 
Theatre  Guild.  There  we  have  what  is  virtually  a  stock 
company,  organized  on  a  co-operative  plan.  In  the  selection 
of  its  plays  and  the  high  merit  of  its  performances  the 
Theatre  Guild  has  met  with  signal  and  well  deserved  success. 
Yet  again  that  is  a  production  theatre — not  a  repertory  house. 
The  bill  is  not  likely  to  be  changed  frequently  while  the  cur- 
rent attraction  still  has  power  to  draw. 

The  crying  need  of  this  city  is  a  theatre  to  offset  the  harm 
done  the  drama  by  the  speculative  type  of  theatre — with  its 
plethora  of  bedroom  farces,  its  vulgar,  suggestive  girl  shows, 
its  hurried,  slipshod  productions — a  theatre  where  a  high 
standard  shall  be  maintained,  where  the  bill  shall  be  changed 
frequently,  perhaps  once  a  week  or  more  often,  where  cor- 
rect English  shall  be  spoken,  where  the  classics  as  well  as 
modern  plays  shall  be  given,  with  casts  as  nearly  perfect  as 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  them,  and  staged  with  the 
best  the  resources  of  modern  scenic  art  can  offer.  Such  a 
theatre  would  at  once  establish  a  standard  and  form  a  train- 
ing school  for  new  generations  of  players  still  to  come. 

What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  opening  such  a  the- 
atre on  Broadway?  The  first  difficulty  is  the  matter  of  en- 
dowment. There  would  have  to  be  sufficient  financial  back- 
ing to  at  once  make  the  theatre  absolutely  independent  of 
the  box  office.  The  merit  of  the  play  must  not  be  gauged 
only  by  the  money  it  takes  in.  A  lecherous  "leg  show"  will 
play  to  capacity  while  Shakespeare  starves,  so  public  taste- 
supposed  to  be  the  unfailing  barometer  —  does  not  serve 
accurately  as  a  criterion.  A  repertory  theatre  should  not  be 
attempted  unless  it  is  guaranteed,  like  opera  and  symphony 
orchestras ;  and  it  should  be  guaranteed  only  by  people  who 
really  love  the  theatre.  After  the  guarantee  is  obtained  it 
would  be  necessary  to  select  a  director  who  knows  and  con- 
siders the  business,  as  well  as  the  art,  side  of  the  organization, 
one  who  would  make  every  penny  expended  count  in  the 
finished  product. 

The  proposed  theatre  ought  to  be  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
by  which  its  existence  is  assured  for  at  least  two  and  pref- 
erably five  years.  A  capital  say  of  $350,000  should-  mean  the 
very  best  of  results.  It  is  only  after  five  years  that  one  can 
really  say  whether  or  not  a  big  institution  is  a  success,  or 
failure,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  initial  steps  have  been 
wise  and  the  organization  well-made  and  the  building  ade- 
quate. Only  a  big  institution  is  worth-while. 

Where  is  the  man  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  con- 
duct such  a  theatre?  Several  names  suggest  themselves. 
Perhaps  one  is  enough.  There  is  Stuart  Walker,  for  instance. 
Mr.  Walker's  success  with  the  Portmanteau  Theatre  and 
more  recently  his  successful  organization  of  the  Indianapolis 
stock  theatre,  points  to  him  as  a  promising  candidate  for  the 
directorship  of  such  an  organization.  There  is  also  Frank 
Reicher,  who  has  been  equally  successful  in  directing  the 
destinies  of  the  Theatre  Guild.  And,  of  course,  there  is 
Robert  Milton. 

Is  there  not  in  this  great  city  of  New  York  some  man  of 
wealth  who  loves  the  theatre  well  enough,  and  with  civic 
pride  enough,  to  make  such  a  theatre  a  practical  realization  ? 


AfaforiiMj   Januar . 


Rachel      (Thais     Lawton);     Mathathiai 

(Tyrone    Power);    Judith    (Helen    Ware) 

Mathathias:   "As   surely  as  He  comes   this 

way,    I    will    go   to    spit   on   him!" 


Joanne  De  Beaudricourt  (Miriam  Lewes) ; 
The  Unknown  Knight  (Tyrone  Power) 
"I  live  and  shall  live  to  burn  your  lips 
with  mine  until  no  breath  is  left  to  kiss 
vou  with" 


Matteos   finds 

blessed  deliverance 

in  death 


Matteo    Battadio     (Tyrone     Power), 
and     Andrea.    Michelotti     (Albert 

Bruning) 

Andrea:     "You    are   a   strange   man, 

Matteo!     Where  are  the  places  your 

feet    have    never    touched?" 


Matt  e  o  »     (Tyrone     Power)  ; 

Judge    (Howard    Lang); 
Matteos:    "It    would    be    hard 
for  Christ  to  know  His  own  if 

He   should    come    again" 


1'hotos  White 


SCENES  FROM  "THE  WANDERING  JEW"  AT  THE  KNICKERBOCKER 
PLAYS          TOLD  IN          PICTURES 
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Casting    A    Play 

Trials  and  Tribulations  of  the  Dramatist  When  Seeking  Types  to  Fit  His  Characters 


AFTER  the  keen  delight  and  amuse- 
ment of  building  into  a  play  an  idea 
surrounded  by  characters — an  idea  that 
fometimes  comes  into  one's  head  as  an  in- 
spiration, but  is  more  often  the  development 
of  an  old  idea,  and  characters  that  are  not 
infrequently  drawn  from  one's  friends  and 
enemies;  after  the  adventure  of  entering  into 
a  contract  with  a  manager  for  its 
production  and  the  many  wrangles 
which  precede  this  almost  entirely  un- 
necessary process — a  contract  is  made 
to  be  broken — comes  the  difficult  and 
trying  business  of  casting  the  play, 
of  endeavoring  to  discover  the  doubles 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
been  made  to  live  in  the  plot  and 
who  have  become  to  one  as  real  and 
as  human  as  the  people  among  whom 
one  lives  and  has  one's  being.  And 
it  is  at  this  moment  that  the  names 
of  every  living  actor  and  actress  go 
clean  out  of  one's  head. 

swing  into  the  personal  pronoun, 
for  a  change,  I  have  always  found 
that  the  minds  of  most  managers  be- 
come as  blank  as  mine  does  when  the 
"who  can  we  get"  period  is  arrived 
at  finally — always  excepting,  of 
course,  the  manager  who  has  got 
several  totally  unsuitable  artists  on 
his  weekly  pay  sheet,  generally  stars 
who  are  invariably  unsuitable,  and 
sees  a  chance  to  make  something  suit- 
able to  them  even  if  the  play  is  ruined 
in  the  process.  More  plays  have  been 
sent  to  the  storehouse  by  twisting  a 
play  to  fit  a  star  than  pedestrians  have 
been  sent  to  hospitals  by  the  reckless 
driving  in  the  streets.  Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star  if  you  find  that  you 
have  run  out  of  petrol,  but  place  your 
play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
never  achieved  electrics. 

This  is  the  agent's  opportunity — the  man 
who  spends  his  life  in  an  office  alive  with 
members  of  the  profession,  in  crowded  rooms 
hung  thickly  with  their  photographs.  Over 
he  conies,  cheerful  an'd  smiling,  the  parent, 
poetically  speaking,  of  a  large  and  eager 
family,  bringing  with  him  his  typed  list  of 
available  talent,  tabulated  according  to  salary 
and  reputation.  With  the  air  of  a  good  fairy 
and  the  self-confidence  of  a  tennis  champion, 
he  goes  over  all  these  names,  enthusiastically, 
his  pencil  a  w.and.  All  his  geese  are  swans 
and  all  his  swans,  or  nearly  all,  are  geese. 
"Smile,  damn  you  !"  he  seems  to  say,  "your 
troubles  are  at  an  end.  I  am  Autolycus,  and 
among  my  wares  there  are  nothing  but  artists. 
Gloom  no  more,  O  dramatist!  I  am  Polly- 
anna."  He  wasn't  the  optimistic  frog  who, 
falling  into  a  pail  of  milk,  was  found  next 
morning  on  a  pat  of  butter.  He  was  an  agent. 

The  consultation  begins.  He  is  told  that 
the  actor  required  for  the  leading  part  must 


\VTiite 


By  COSMO  HAMILTON 

Author   of  "Scandal."  "The  Silver  Fox,"  etc. 

not  be  older  than  thirty-five;  that  he  must  be 
tall,  thin,  good-looking,  civilized,  able  to  look 
like  a  distinguished  lawyer  who  has  built  a 
home  for  himself  on  Long  Island,  and  been 
a  widower  for  a  year  and  who  went  from 
Lawrenceville  to  Princeton  or  from  Pom  fret 
to.  Yale.  If  he  can  convey  the  immediate 
impression  of  having  had  a  father  and  mother 


COSMO    HAMILTON 

who  spent  all  their  summers  at  Bar  Harbor 
and  their  winters  in  Park  Avenue,  so  much 
the  better.  And  if,  by  some  subtle  gesture 
or  expression,  he  can  make  it  quite  plain 
to  the  audience  that  he  has  read  and  mastered 
Wells'  Outline  of  History,  he  will,  indeed, 
be  the  ideal  man.  He  is  duly  informed  that 
the  leading  lady  must  be  played  by  an  actress 
of  great  experience  who  is  actually  under 
twenty-four,  fair,  slight,  charming  and,  al- 
though not  a  raving  beauty,  at  any  rate  ex- 
tremely pretty  and  enchanting;  who  has  the 
inestimable  gift  of  announcing  the  fact  that 
she  was  born  at  One  East  65th  Street,  by  her 
poise,  profile,  accent  and  manner  of  eating 
asparagus. 

These  details  take  a  certain  amount  of  time 
and  emphasis  and  repetition  to  make  clear. 
But  is  the  agent  alarmed?  Oh,  dear,  no!  He 
is  never  alarmed,  never  perturbed,  never  in 
the  least  nonplussed.  Many  notes  are  made, 
great  optimism  and  assurance  prevails  and  a 
heartening  interview  comes  to  an  end  with 


the  definite  promise  that  the  very  people  shall 
be  in  the  office  at  2:30  the  following  day. 
So  far,  so  good.  Even  the  manager,  who  has 
been  through  these  things  so  often,  sees  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Hope  springs 
eternal  even  in  his  breast.  At  2  :35,  then,  on 
the  afternoon  in  question,  the  "very  actor"  for 
the  leading  part  is  personally  conducted  into 
the  office  by  the  still  more  cheerful 
agent — and  it  is  instantly  discovered 
that  he  is  not  a  day  under  fifty-one, 
although,  maybe,  a  most  admirable 
fifty-one,  easily  mistaken  with  his 
back  to  the  light  for  forty-one;  that 
he  is  short,  plump,  good-natured,  pro- 
vincial, who  would  be  superbly  right 
if  cast  for  a  prosperous  drummer 
travelling  for  sewing  machines.  "How 
do  you  do !  So  glad  to  see  yen. 
Er  .  .  .  ." 

TOURING  the  awkward  and  horrible 
pause  that  follows,  the  business 
smile  fades  from  the  agent's  beaming 
face,  the  Manager  is  suddenly  struck  by 
the  marvellous  view  of  the  City  from 
his  office  window,  the  eyes  of  the,  no 
doubt,  admirable  actor  go  hard  and 
cold  and  an  angel  passes  over  the 
grave  of  a  "drownded  sailor."  And 
then,  after  a  brief,  inconclusive  chat 
about  the  League  of  Nations,  Sinn 
Fein,  Disarmament,  and  Income  Tax. 
what  happens  no  one  remembers. 
There  is  movement,  mutual  showing 
of  teeth,  the  opening  and  closing  of 
a  door  and  a  strong  indignant  turn 
towards  the  still  cheerful  agent  who 
is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  amazing 
failure  to  recognize  in  the  man  who 
is  now  ringing  the  bell  for  the  ele- 
vator, the  absolute  epitome  of  the 
type  desired.  Time  has  thus  been 
wasted,  temper  tried,  and  a  very 
worthy  and  probably  wonderful  character  actor 
with  a  long  line  of  triumphs  most  unneces- 
sarily humiliated. 

At  3  :35  or  thereabouts — after  all.  there  is  a 
mere  hour's  difference  between  2  :30  and  3  :25 
and  unpunctuality  is  the  prerogative  of  a 
woman — the  "very"  actress  is  ushered  in  ... 
Suffice  it  to  state,  that  this  dear  good  lady 
is  nothing  like  it.  It  is  delightful  to  see 
her  for  a  few  bright  words,  to  listen  to  her 
vivid  description  of  a  taxi  accident  and  re- 
member how  delightfully  she  played  the 
mother  in  the  play  that  ran  all  last  season. 
Any  play  in  which  she  appears  as  a  mother 
is  the  better  for  her  presence  and  her  delicate 
art.  But — what  is  to  be  said  to  her  now? 
Why  has  she  been  put  to  the  inconvenience 
of  making  this  trip  from  upper  New  York 
merely  to  be  gazed  at  with  disappointed  eyes 
and  talked  to  about  the  weather,  the  season, 
and  the  effect  of  prohibition  upon  the  Police 
Force?  Apologies,  a  merry  laugh,  one  blaz- 
ing look  at  agent,  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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CHESTER      HALE 

This  dancer,  whose  statuesque  figure  suggests  a  piece  of  Grecian  sculpture,  is  the  protege" 
of  Pavlowa.     He  danced  with  that  artist  during   her    long    South    American    tour,    and    \s 
now    one    of    the   ornaments    of    the    "Music    Box    Revue" 


THE  reappearance  of  William  J.  Hurlbut 
as  author  of  a  Broadway  play,  recalls 
memory  of  a  curious  drama  presented 
by  Olga  Nethersole  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago  of  which  our  tall  playwright  was 
the  author.  It  was  entitled,  "The  Writing 
on  the  Wall,"  and  was  frankly  an  attack  on 
a  well-known  Corporation  for  maintaining 
tumble-down,  unsafe  tenements  in  New  York 
City  and  taking  rents  for  them.  Hurlbut 
remarked  to  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  at 
the  time,  that  the  play  never  would  be  popu- 
lar, and  since  it  disappeared  after  a  short 
and  intermittent  season  "on  the  road"  and 
in  New  York,  evidently  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  A  fact  in  connection  with  the 
play  more  interesting  than  the  play  itself, 
is  that  Frank  Craven  was  in  the  cast,  and 
in  the  character  of  a  very  shrewd,  business- 
like private  secretary,  made  his  first  really 
strong  impression  on  Broadway.  It  was  not 
so  long  afterward  that  he  broke  into  star- 
dom, with  a  comedy  of  his  own  authorship 
for  a  vehicle. 


T  T  is  rather  refreshing,  after  long  famili- 
arity with  the  newly  built  "intimate" 
theatres  of  upper  Broadway,  with  the  smell 
of  damp  stucco  and  paint  still  on  them — to 
go  into  a  regular  playhouse  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned type  like  the  Bowery  Theatre.  Every 
now  and  then  the  good  old  theatre  is  opened 
for  some  special  occasion  which  attracts  the 
blase  Broadwayite.  Take  the  matinee  per- 
formance given  by  the  Italian  tragedian, 
Grasso,  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  he  could  not  have  given  a  satisfactory 
performance  in  one  of  the  new-fangled  gim- 
crack  theatres,  -with  the  much-vaunted  "pic- 
ture-frame" proscenium.  What  he  needed, 
for  the  broad  art  that  is  his,  was  a  great 
stage,  with  plenty  of  room  in  the  wings,  space 
for  an  "apron,"  asd  the  musty,  gaseous  odor 
that  seemed  a  (guarantee  of  the  glorious 
illusion  of  the  drama  a  generation  ago.  Not 
that  there  is  any  smell  of  gas  in  the  Bowery 
Theatre  of  today.  But  the  suggestion  of  it  is 
there — to  its  former  habitues,  clinging  like  the 
odor  of  sanctity  to  the  cloisters  of  an  ancient 
monastery.  They  have  changed  the  name  of 
our  dear  old  theatre — more  than*  once — and 
I  believe  it  is  called  the  Royal  just  now.  But 
it  will  always  be  the  "Bowery"  to  those  who 
used  to  love  it.  You  can't  destroy  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  revered  institution  by  cheapen- 
ing it  with  a  new  name. 

'T'HERE  goes  a  man  who  has  written  more 

plays     than     Shakespeare,"     remarked     a 

cynical    old    actor    in    the    doorway    of    the 


Cohan  Theatre  Building,  as  a  quick-moving, 
business-like  looking  man  of  more  than  mid- 
dle age  gave  him  a  passing  nod  and  surged 
on  with  the  hurried  gait  of  one  late  for 
rehearsal.  "That's  Billy  Post,"  explained  the 
lounging  actor.  "And  when  I  say  he  has 
written  so  many  plays,  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  has  been  the  sole  author,  nor,  in  most 
cases,  has  he  been  even  credited  with  collab- 
oration. All  the  same,  his  shrewd  contribu- 
tions to  the  script  have  saved  many  a  play 
from  dropping  dead  in  its  tracks  on  the  first 
night — or  before.  Post  has  the  same  sort 
of  theatrical  intuitiveness  as  George  M. 
Cohan  and  Winchell  Smith,  so,  considering 
how  he  has  injected  the  oxygen  of  real  hu- 
mor or  effective  dramatic  situations,  or  both, 
into  weak-kneed  plays  at  rehearsal,  it  is 
quite  fair  to  say  that,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, he  actually  has  'written'  them.  Billy 
is  generally  too  busy  play-doctoring  to  go 
into  a  cast  himself.  When  he  does,  he  always 
makes  his  part  stand  out.  Drop  into  the 
Longacre  Theatre  tonight  and  you'll  see  .  .  . 
Oh,  yes,  his  formal  moniker  is  'William  H. 
Post,'  but  most  of  us  call  him  just  'Billy.'" 

T"HE  news  recently  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Calvert  cannot  but  sadden  old- 
time  playgoers.  English  as  she  was,  by  birth 
and  early  associations,  she  played  so  much 
on  this  side  that  she  seemed  American.  She 
was  born  in  1835,  so,  although  she  was  for 
some  time  in  Edwin  Booth's  company,  she 
was  seen  with  him  only  in  somewhat  mature 
parts,  like  Emilia  in  "Othello,"  and  the  Queen 
in  "Hamlet."  Lady  Macbeth  was  one  of 
her  notable  roles,  however.  As  the  Nurse 
to  Mary  Anderson's  Juliet  she  shared  honors 
with  Mrs.  Sol  Smith,  ,Mrs.  Jones,  and  other 
famous  Nurses.  Although  she  did  one  of 
the  young  Princes  in  the  Tower  to  Charles 
Kean's  "Richard,"  when  she  was  only  seven 
years  old,  she  did  not  play  much  in  Shake- 
speare in  her  younger  days.  She  was  better 
known  then,  as  a  singularly  graceful  and 
agile  dancer. 


(~)NE  of  the  most  humiliating  things  that 
can  befall  an  actor  is  to  be  told  by  a  di- 
rector to  "sit  out  front,"  during  the  rehears- 
als of  a  new  play,  "on  the  chance  of  a  change 
being  made  in  the  cast."  Not  only  is  this 
procedure  embarrassing  for  the  person  who 
hopes  to  get  an  engagement,  it  is  even1  more 
so  for  the  person  who  fears  to  lose  an  en- 
gagement. Players  manifest  an  uncanny  alert- 
ness in  recognizing  the  "other"  individual 
selected  for  this  or  that  part.  Sometimes  the 
consciousness  that  someone  is  watching  and 


waiting  out  there  in  the  dark  and  otherwise 
deserted  auditorium  spurs  the  actor  on  to  a 
better  interpretation,  and  sometimes  a  con- 
trary effect  is  produced,  that  one  critical 
thought  having  a  more  numbing  influence 
than  a  whole  theatre  full  of  disinterested 
first-nighters.  The  Equity  contract  allows 
ten  days'  trial  rehearsal,  and  directors  have 
been  known  to  have  two  and  even  three  sub- 
stitutes in  the  offing  profiting  by  one  player's 
good  and  bad  points  up  to  the  ninth  day  be- 
fore being  tried  out  in  turn,  a  choice  finally 
being  made.  One  manager,  practically  a  new- 
comer in  the  field,  who  met  with  success  with 
his  very  first  venture,  has  furthermore  ar- 
ranged with  a  number  of  players  to  try  for 
each  role,  the  first  days  of  rehearsing  re- 
minding some  of  the  indignant  applicants  of 
"a  prize  cattle  show."  After  five  or  six  actors 
have  -read  a  few  pages  of  unfamiliar 
speeches,  one  after  the  other,  the  producer 
professes  an  ability  to  select  the  best  reader, 
"Number  Three,"  or  "Number  Six,"  as  the 
case  may  be. 


PROFESSIONAL  jealousy  was  ever  the 
base  of  the  theatre.  All  great  artists 
have  it,  even  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  tragic  muse 
of  our  generation.  Her  controversy  with  our 
Fanny  Davenport,  was  a  cause  celebre  in  the' 
newspapers.  In  daily  interviews,  the  two- 
great  "stars"  attacked  each  other's  perform- 
ances in  Sardou's  "Cleopatra."  Honors  were 
even,  but  those  were  the  days  when  the 
public  had  a  higher  regard  for  the  art  of 
acting  than  now.  Today,  professional  jeal- 
ousy has  been  swallowed  up  in  tLe  emotion 
of  equal  rights  and  labor  unionism.  It  is, 
however,  still  a  delicate  question,  whether 
the  salary  is  more  important  to  the  actor 
than  the  part,  whether  acting  is  an  art  or  an 
occupation. 


T5ROADWAY  has  so  many  luxurious  thea- 
tres that  cater  to  and  study  the  comfort 
of  their  patrons — thus  making  theatre-going 
doubly  pleasurable — that  it  comes  as  a  dis- 
tinct shock  when  one  happens  on  a  playhouse 
where  the  same  comforts  and  conveniences 
are  b.cking.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Punch 
and  Judy  Theatre.  On  the  second  night  of 
"The  Great  Boxopp," — a  damp,  raw  night, 
necessitating  the  wearing  of  heavy  wraps — 
this  writer  was  informed  by  the  usher  that 
there  was  no  regular  cloak  room  where  he 
could  leave  his  overcoat.  The  usher  offered 
to  take  care  of  the  coat,  but  said  he  couldn't 
give  a  check  for  it.  So,  perforce,  the  writer 
had  to  carry  the  big  ulster  to  his  seat  and 
manage  it  as  well  as  he  could  on  his  knee. 
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JANE   COWL 

It's  many  a  moon  since  Jane  of  the  lovely,  lacrymoseal 
orbs  has  been  seen  on  Broadway.  She  is  still  playing 
"Smilin'  Through"  in  that  uncomfortable  region  called  "the 
road,"  and  unless  someone  takes  pity  and  writes  a  new 
play  for  the  actress,  she  may  continue  appearing  in  it 
long  as  Jefferson  did  in  "Rip" 
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HELEN  FREEMAN 
Since  David  Belasco  made  this 
actress  leading  woman  in  "The 
Man  Inside,"  she  not  only  has 
appeared  in  a  number  of 
Broadway  successes,  but  has 
identified  herself  with  several 
important  "outside"  producing 
groups.  She  founded  the  "Nine 
O'Clock  Theatre"  in  New  York 
in  1916,  and  two  years  later 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Theatre  Guild.  It  was  as 
Hannah  in  the  Guild's  produc- 
tion of  "John  Ferguson,"  that 
she  made  her  greatest  hit 


ALMA  BELWIN 

This  actress,  recently 
seen  as  the  wife  in 
"The  Hero,"  came,  like 
Lochinvar,  out  of  the 
West.  Like  most  little 
girls,  she  wanted  to  be 
an  actress  and  now  she 
can  look  back  over  sea- 
sons in  "Passers  By," 
"Five  Frankforters," 
"Revolt,"  "Roads  o  f 
Destiny,"  as  the  achieve- 
ments of  her  early  desire 
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FAIR 


PLAYERS    WHO 

("I 


PLEASE 


There  was  also  a  bad  draught  in  the  theatre. 
The  head  usher  was  spoken  to  and  he 
promised  to  remedy  it.  But  the  draught  per- 
sisted, forcing  many  of  those  in  the  audience 
to  wear  their  furs.  Perhaps,  on  second 
thought,  that  is  why  there  is  no  coatroom 
accommodation  at  this  theatre.  Patrons  pos- 
sibly are  encouraged  to  take  wraps  to  their 
seats,  so  they  may  better  protect  themselves 
from  the  draught. 


summoned  the  leading  players  to  the  royal 
box.  Although  King  George  V  and  Queen 
Mary  also  attend  the  play  from  time  to  time, 
these  personal  presentations  are  few  and  far 
between. 


T  AST  Spring  the  Film  Service  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Bureau  was  organized  by  several  society 
women  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
as  a  medium  between  professional  moving 
picture  producers  and  owners  of  city  and 
country  houses  who  are  willing  that  their 
properties  should  be  utilized  for  backgrounds 
in  photoplays.  The  income  from  the  fees  thus 
obtained  will  be  divided  between  the  New 
York  Maternity  Centers'  Association  and  the 
American  Committee  for  Devastated  France. 
One  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this 
proposition  was  Mr.  George  Fitzmaurice,  who 
was  directing. a  film  version  of  "Peter  Ibbet- 
son,"  the  George  du  Maurier  novel  which  was 
successfully  produced  as  a  play,  scenes  being 
taken  at  the  estates  of  Mrs.  Meredith  Hare 
and  Mr.  Roland  Conklin,  at  Huntington, 
Long  Island.  ^ 


IT  certainly  seems  a  curious  coincidence  that 
Al  Jolson,  the  popular  bl?.ck-face  come- 
dian, who  is  reported  to  have  lost  and  won 
vast  sums  of  money  at  the  race-tracks,  should 
have -become  a  New  York  favorite  at  the 
Winter  Garden,  which  was  originally  a  horse- 
car  stable,  developing  into  a  fullfledged  star 
at  Jolson's  Theatre,  which  was  formerly  a 
riding  academy.  A  generation  ago,  before 
riding  and  driving  had  been  ousted  as  a 
fashionable  pastime,  Durland's  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  society  people,  especially  on  gala 
occasions.  In  redecorating  the  old  building, 
the  Shuberts  utilized  marble  from  the  foyer 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel,  that  hostelry 
having  been  transformed  into  an  office  build- 
ing. Mr.  Jolson,  by  the  way,  hopes  to  finally 
desert  musical  comedy  for  legitimate  produc- 
tions, another  ambition  being  to  become  a 
concert  singer,  his  recitals  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  having  attracted  wide  attention. 
The  son  of  a  rabbi,  Mr.  Jolson  led  the  way 
for  others  of  his  race  as  black-face  comedians, 
notably  Eddie  Cantor  and  Lou  Holtz. 


J)URING  their  occupancy  of  the  White 
House  ex-President  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
were  regular  attendants  at  the  vaudeville  per- 
formances in  Washington,  and  this  example 
has  been  followed  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Harding,  who  are  apparently  as  fond  of 
diversity  as  were  their  predecessors.  The 
Chief  Executive  and  the  First  Lady  in  the 
land  have  several  friends  connected  with 
the  stage,  notably  Lillian  Russell  and  that 
famous  beauty's  husband,  Alexander  Moore, 
proprietor  of  a  Pittsburgh  newspaper.  During 
a  visit  to  Atlantic  City  last  Fall  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harding  were  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore,  all  returning  to  New  York  together 
and  occupying  a  box  to  witness  a  performance 
of  "Sally."  In  London,  during  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  VII,  His  Majesty  constantly 
attended  theatrical  productions,  and  frequently 


A  FTER  the  first  dress  rehearsal  of  a  new 
play,  one  of  the  actresses  in  the  pro- 
duction rushed  over  to  another,  the  two 
women  only  having  become  acquainted  during 
the  preparations*  of  the  piece,  and  exclaimed 
gushingly,  "My  dear,  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  upon  your  make-up !  You  looked  posi- 
tively pretty!  With  all  your  pimples  and 
blotches  concealed,  I  never  would  have  known 
you !"  But  the  other  was  quite  equal  to  the 
situation,  for  she  replied  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "How  sweet  of  you  to  tell  me! 
I  have  insisted  all  along  that  you  were  not 
the  jealous  cat  everybody  says  you  are!" 


T  \  the  old  stock  company  days,  an  actor 
played  all  sorts  of  parts,  even  "doubling" 
in  the  same  production,  delighting  in  changes 
of  make-up,  for  he  rightly  believed  that  he 
thereby  proved  his  skill  in  the  profession. 
But  nowadays  managers  want  "types,"  and 
an  actor  who  once  makes  a  hit  along  a 
certain  line  is  destined  to  "specialize"  in  that 
field  forever  after.  Thus  this  season  a  young 
actor  who  had  only  done  "bits"  in  small  stock 
companies  finally  landed  an  engagement  in  a 
short-lived  New  York  production.  He  was 
assigned  the  role  of  a  Chinaman,  and  hap- 
pened to  make-up  well  and  simulate  the  proper 
accent.  After  the  play  was  withdrawn  he 
went  the  rounds  of  the  managers,  and  was 
offered  no  less  than  three  oriental  roles,  one 
Chinaman  and  two  Japanese !  But  all  were 
for  road  companies,  and  the  young  man, 
having  once  had  a  taste  of  Broadway,  re- 
solved .to  bide  his  time  and  remain  in  the 
metropolis.  Similarly,  there  are  actors  and 
actresses  who  once  upon  a  time,  perhaps  many 
years  ago,  gained  notice  in  the  portrayal  of 
Negro  types  or  excitable  French  or  Italian 
characters,  and  who  have  ever  since  been 
condemned  to  such  parts.  How  different 
from  the  days  when  William  Collier  played 
in  turn  each  and  every  role  in  a  juvenile 
"Pinafore"  company,  including  Dick  Deadeye 
and  Little  Buttercup,  while  Rose  Coghlan, 
who  afterwards  became  a  beautiful  leading 
lady,  made  her  first  appearance  as  one  of  the 
Witches  in  "Macbeth!" 


A  LTHOUGH  the  plays  of  Oscar  Wilde  are 
only  occasionally  revived  in  England  and 
America,  they  have  a  constant  popularity  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  Italy  and  Germany  are 
in  especial  favor.  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan" 
and  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest"  are 
much  admired.  Now  comes  word  from 
abroad  that  Noziere  is  adapting  the  novel, 
"The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,"  for  the  French 
stage,  while  Jean  Nougues  is  arranging  an 
opera  on  the  same  theme.  Some  years  ago 
Lou,  Tellegen  acted  in  London  for  a  brief 
engagement  in  his  own  version  of  this  story. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Louis  Mann 
appeared  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  New 
York  City,  in  August,  1883,  in  "Vera  of 
the  Nihilists,"  this  being  the  first  play  by 


Oscar  Wilde  ever  produced.  It  proved  a 
failure,  giving  no  hint  of  success  to  be  attained 
iu  later  years  with  "A  Woman  of  No  Im- 
portance" and  "An  Ideal  Husband."  In  con- 
nection with  "The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray," 
it  has  frequently  been  thought  of  for  screen 
purposes,  John  Barrymore  having  seriously 
considered  the  matter,  only  deciding  against 
it  because  of  various  similarities  to  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  in  which  he  had 
already  appeared.  Joseph  Schildkraut,  of 
"Liliom"  fame,  was  then  spoken  of  as  a 
possible  star. 


^  CHANCE  inquiry  at  a  smart  dressmaking 
establishment  in  New  York  brought  forth 
the  surprising  information  that  of  the  two 
classes  of  customers,  society  women  and 
actresses,  the  latter  are  much  better  "risks," 
as  the  insurance  agents  express  it,  being  more 
likely  to  pay  cash  for  their  purchases,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  pay  pretty  promptly,  while  their 
fashionable  sisters,  of  much  larger  income, 
frequently  overlook  such  sordid  details  as 
settlements  of  accounts,  now  and  then  even 
compelling  lawsuits.  "It  may  be  that  actresses 
are  working  women,  like  ourselves !"  said  an 
official  of  the  establishment  in  question,  "so 
know  the  value  of  money  and  the  necessity 
of  business  methods,  whereas  the  society 
women  have  always  had  plenty  of  money  at 
their  disposal  without  having  to  worry  over 
obtaining  it,  so  are  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing inconvenience  through  nonpayment  of 
bills.  Be  that  as  it  mayl  Mrs.  Van  Mammon, 
who  was  born  a  McMidas,  keeps  us  watching 
and  waiting,  while  Betty  Butterfly,  formerly 
a  show-girl  but  now  advanced  to  "bits"  in 
productions,  signs  her  check  or  counts  out 
her  yellow-backs!" 


N  a  theatrical  manager  accepts  a  play, 
it  is  naturally  because  he  considers  it 
a  good  one,  likely  to  prove  a  success.  During 
the  four  weeks  of  rehearsing  the  members 
of  the  company  implicitly  obey  the  instructions 
of  the  director,  it  being  regarded  as  an  un- 
pardonable breach  of  professional  etiquette  to 
offer  suggestions  or  make  objections.  But, 
after  the  play  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  the  critics  agreeing  in  condemning 
the  venture,  the  manager  demands  that  changes 
be  made,  and  the  author  and  the  director  are 
obviously  not  nearly  so  cock-sure  of  them- 
selves, the  morale  of  the  company  being  "ap- 
preciably lessened.  The  leading  man  suggests 
that  this  change  be  made,  and  the  leading 
lady  proffers  tins  bit  of  advice,  while  the 
villain  and  the  comedian  come  forward  with 
further  opinions,  it  being  significant  of  the 
actor's  viewpoint  that  each  and  every  idea 
put  forth  concerns  not  the  welfare  of  the 
piece  as  a  whole  but  the  advancement  of  the 
individual's  chances.  Actors  are  notoriously 
the  worst  possible  judges  of  a  play,  each  con- 
sidering his  part  or  her  part  instead  of  all 
the  parts  together.  Even  a  humble  super 
has  been  heard  to  pipe  forth  at  one  of  these 
periods  of  reconstruction,  "Don't  you  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  me,  in  my 
soldier's  uniform,  march  by  and  peep  in  at 
the  window?" 
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ADA  FORMAN 

Another  pupil  of  Rutli  St.  Denis  who 
specializes  in  Japanese  dancing,  her 
sojourn  in  Jap^n  enabled  her  to 
study  dancing  in  that  land  of  the 
Mikado  with  the  artistic  result  which 
you  may  witness  in  the  Greenwich 
Village  Follies 


(IVIovv) 

PAVLOWA 

This  famous  artiste — proclaim- 
ed the  world's  greatest  living 
dancer  —  is  now  making  a 
hundred-city  tour,  following 
her  season  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House 


Photo  Ira.  L.  Hill 


LILLIAN   POWELL 
A    pupil    of  -Ruth    St.    Denis, 
this   young  dancer   came   East 
with     the     O'Denishawns     and 

is    now    at    the    Rialto 


Pliot*  Dtbcen 
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Giovanni  Grasso  Captures  New  York 

Great  Sicilian  Actor  Considers  American  Prosperity  a  Detriment  to  Art 

By  ALICE  ROHE 


IN  a  season  when  one  has  to  step,  lively  to 
catch  some  of  our  fleeting  plays,  when 
empty  seats  send  many  a  discouraged, 
though  expensive  Broadway  production,  to 
oblivion — they  are  turning  them  away,  down 
on  the  Bowery. 

Giovanni  Grasso,  the  great  Sicilian  actor,  is 
making  his  first  American  appearance  at  the 
Royal  Theatre. 

No — the  phenomenon  of  packed  houses,  x>f 
hundreds  turned  away  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  "Little  Italy"  is  so  prolific. 

Watch  the  audiences  almost  any  night  and 
you  will  see  a  generous  sprinkling  of  our 
cognoscenti — commercially,  as  well  as 
aesthetically,  speaking. 

As  in  the  old  days  of  the  Bowery's  high 
estate,  fashionable  equipages  stop  before  the 
door.  The  intelligenzia,  the  literati,  who  own 
no  equipage,  defy  the  mazes  of  subway,  tram 
and  "L"  to  get  to  the  Royal  Theatre  before 
the  curtain  rises  on  the  drama  of  Sicilian  life. 

Recently,  Grasso  gave  a  professional  matinee 
to  his  American  confreres.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
that  not  since  the  days  of  its  long  vanished 
prestige,  has  the  old  Bowery  seen  so  dis- 
tinguished a  gathering. 

Within,  one  saw  John  Drew,  Otis  Skinner 
and  his  daughter,  Cornelia,  Ben  Ami,  Daniel 
Frohman,  Frances  Starr,  Mary  Nash,  Mar- 
garet Wycherly,  Lynn  Fontanne,  Fania 
Marinoff — almost  all  our  metropolitan  stars. 
The  Opera,  headed  by  Martinelli,  was  well 
represented.  Literature,  ranging  from  editors 
of  "highbrow"  magazines  to  newspaper  scribes 
— was  out  en  masse.  The  movie  magnate  was 
also  in  evidence. 

Without  there  were  hundreds  who  could 
not  gain  admittance. 

GRASSO  presented  the  Sicilian  tragedy, 
"Omerta"  (The  Law  of  Silence).  Those 
with  an  analytical  turn  of  mind  must  have 
enjoyed  watching  the  effect  of  the  uncompro- 
mising realism  of  the  Sicilian  artist,  with 
his  simple  scenic  backgrounds,  upon  an  audi- 
ence habituated  to  quite  different  phases  of 
realism. 

Be  it  to  the  credit  of  our  artistic  sense, 
which  Grasso,  by  the  way,  declares  is  latent 
in  all  Americans  beneath  a  superficial  veneer 
of  commercialism,  the  genius  of  the  great 
Sicilian  and  his  admirable  company  won  the 
greatest  tribute  an  American  audience  can  offer. 

During  the  entire  performance,  by  a  com- 
pany speaking  a  language  understood  by  few, 
there  was  the  tense  silence  of  deep  apprecia- 
tion and  interest.  Afterwards,  in  the  old 
Green  Room,  no  lesser  personages  than  John 
Drew,  Otis  Skinner,  Frances  Starr,  all  of 
our  stage  celebrities — were  eager  to  express 
America's  admiration  for  the  Sicilian  artist, 
who,  high  in  the  esteem  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  the  old  Russia,  Spain, 
South  America,  awaited  America's  verdict  to 
be  an  international  dramatic  figure. 

Later,  in  a  little  Neapolitan  trattoria — a 
restaurant,  far  removed  in  spirit  and  in  space, 


from  the  Italian  table  d'hote  belt,  I  asked 
Grasso  the  old,  but  still  unanswered,  ques- 
tion: What  -is  wrong  with  the  American 
theatre — what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  crop 
of  failures? 

GRASSO  paused  in  another  manifestation 
of  real  art — the  preparation  of  a  sauce 
for  the  fish — a  combination  of  olive  oil,  lemon 
juice,  chopped  parsley,  garlic  and  ground 
herbs,  known  only  to  the  South  of  Italy. 

"I  wouldn't  presume  to  criticize  America. 
Your  stage  represents  such  a  great  influence. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  is  such  expendi- 
ture lavished  upon  the  theatre.  Truly,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  future  of  dramatic  art  lies  in 
America.  But  today — no — .  You  ask  me  why 
there  are  so  many  failures,  one  following 
ceaselessly  upon  another.  I  will  not  criticize 
but — merely  analyze,  from  what  knowledge  I 
have.  The  cause  is  too  much  money !  The 
artist  is  lost  in  magnificent  scenery.  If  you 
have  no  great  artists  it  is  because  your  stage 
geniuses  are  submerged,  buried,  beneath  over- 
powering scenic  effects.  You  forget  the  artist 
completely. 

"To  what  do  I  attribute  this?  Well,  per- 
haps it  is  a  phenomenon  not  confined  ex- 
clusively to  America,  but  which  has  greater 
expression  here  because  of  your  enormous 
wealth.  Money  can  buy  stardom  for  medi- 
ocrity. Gorgeous  and  stupendous  scenic 
effects,  visual  'knock-outs'  (I  use  a  very,  very 
free  translation),  are  used  to  distract  the 
public's  attention  from  lack  of  dramatic 
ability." 

By  this  time,  the  Polio  alia  cacciatori — 
chicken  prepared  from  recipes,  no  doubt, 
handed  down  from  Lucullus — was  on  the 
table. 

"There  is  another  stultifying  effect  of  too 
much  money,"  continued  Grasso,  only  tem- 
porarily distracted  by  the  savory  chicken. 
"Your  potentially  great  artists  are  crushed 
beneath  the  power  of  dollars.  Too  many  of 
them  play,  not  with  their  mind  on  the  thing 
they  wish  to  create,  but  with  their  eye  on  the 
man  with  the  money.  Instead  of  expressing 
what  their  genius,  their  heart,  their  soul,  their 
intelligence  makes  them  feel  instinctively  is 
art,  they  voice  what  they  know  the  power  be- 
hind their  salaries  thinks  is  art.  Art  must 
have  free  expression.  The  real  artist  must 
express  what  he  feels  to  be  true. 

"And  still  another  point — this  has  to  do  with 
the  successful  actor.  Too  often  he  sacrifices 
an  artistic  whole  to  his  individual  prestige — 
by  surrounding  himself  with  second-rate 
actors.  This  is  death  to  art.  How  can  an 
artist  expect  to  carry  along  the  illusion  of 
reality  if  he  is  constantly  called  out  of  the 
created  picture  by  inferior  associates  who  can- 
not even  touch  art? 

WHEN  Antonio  Ferrara  proposed  a  New 
York  season  to  me,  he  agreed  at  once 
to    my    stipulation    that    I    take    with    me    a 
Sicilian  company  of  high  merit." 


"But  for  our  immediate  relief— what  would 
you  prescribe  to  check  the  outbreak  of  fail- 
ures?" I  insisted. 

The  Sicilian  replied  with  almost  child-like 
naivete,  serious,  without  a  suspicion  of  humor : 

"The  best  thing  would  be  a  little  rest — 
(un  po'  di  riposo)." 

In  other  words,  he  believes  we  are  suffer- 
ing from  over-production. 

Our  stage  is  too  prolific  and  needs  turning 
out  to  pasture  for  a  spell  to  recuperate. 

"And  then — I  think  your  actors  should  come 
closer  to  life — to  nature.  Faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  nature  is  their  necessary  guide.  And 
they  must  insist — courageously — upon  por- 
traying what  they  know  is  nature.  For  until 
this  wall  between  actor  and  public  is  broken 
down,  failures  are  bound  to  occur." 

"But,"  I  asked,  "in  reproducing  nature, 
should  art  not  consider  the  law  of  perspec- 
tive? When  Michelangelo  painted  the 
Sistine  Chapel  ceiling  his  figures  were  fore- 
shortened to  look  real  from  the  high  angle 
and  elevation.  Must  not  the  stage,  too,  con- 
sider laws  of  perspective — or  proportion?" 

"No — no — no,"  protested  Grasso.  "We  ac- 
centuate the  lips,  the  eyes,  the  coloring,  the 
make-up,  visual  effects  to  carry  over  the  dis- 
tance of  footlights — but  acting— never — never. 
We  must  not  change  a  gesture,  a  shading 
from  the  way  it  really  happens  in  life.  We 
must  concede  nothing — to  give  pleasure  or 
pain." 

THE  terrific  realism  of  Grasso's  death- 
scene  in  "Omerta" — and  after  all,  death 
is  not  a  lovely  thing  to  contemplate — must 
have  recalled  to  many,  by  the  law  of  con- 
trast, a  famous  American  actress's  portrayal 
of  death.  How  unlike,  those  awful  convul- 
sive distortions  of  Grasso,  to  the  lady  who, 
though  knocked  down  in  the  street  and 
mortally  mauled  by  a  taxi,  returned  to  the 
lime-light  still  perfectly  marcelled,  not  a  hair- 
pin loosened,  and  talked  sweetly  and  poetically 
for  an  hour  before  an  aesthetic  death  released1 
her  from  the  agony  her  maimed  internals 
must  have  caused  her. 

"Oh,  you  can't  compromise  with  Nature 
if  you  want  to  attain  real  art,"  said  Grasso. 

Even  the  discussion  of  death  failed  to  affect 
our  enthusiasm  for  the  delectable  Neapolitan 
cheese  dish — Mozsorello  in  Carrozsa  uporn 
which  we  fell  con  gusto. 

"If  I  may  be  so  bold,"  continued  Grasso, 
"I  think  American  producers  make  a  great 
mistake  in  underestimating  the  intelligence  of 
the  public.  There  is  bound  to  come  a  rebel- 
lion because  of  that  sense  of  values  which 
is  truly  American,  and  which  must  assert 
itself  sooner  or  later  in  artistic  matters. 

"We  Italians— well,  of  course— that  is  quite 
a  different  matter.  Why  even  our  poorest 
people  have  a  sense  of  beauty — the  gift  of 
appraising  and  appreciating  the  beauty  and' 
artistic  value  of  a  thing  without  even  think- 
ing about  its  price.  We  love  art  for  the  artt 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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GIOVANNI    GRASSO 

The    great    Sicilian   actor    whose    first    appearance   in    America 

recently,  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  New  York,  attracted  the  most 

brilliant  audience  ever  seen  in  the  Bowery 
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The    Hero 

Play  in  Three  Acts  by  Gilbert  Emery 


f  HfS  flay,  written  by  an  actor,  and  first  tried  out  at    special   matinees   last   season,   created  such   a   favorable 
impression   that   Mr.   Sam   H.   Harris,   the   producer,    decided   to   put   it   on   as  a   night   performance.      Quite 
Ibsenesque  in  treatment,  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  plays  of  this  season. 

Copyright    1921    by   Gilbert   Emery. 


OSWALD,  an  ex-soldier,  crippled  in  the 
war,  returns  from  France  and  settles 
down  in  the  home  of  his  married 
brother,  Andy,  where,  instead  of  acting  the 
part  of  the  hero  he  undoubtedly  was  while  in 
service,  shows  himself  a  general,  all-around, 
conscienceless  ne'er-do-well.  He  makes  life 
miserable  for  all  those  surrounding  him.  He 
seduces  a  young  Belgian  girl  in  his  brother's 
household,  makes  love  to  his  brother's  wife, 
Hester,  worries  his  mother  by  refusing  to 
go  out  and  earn  his  living, 
lives  off  his  brother's  meagre 
earnings,  and  finally  steals 
a  large  sum  of  money  the 
brother  holds  for  safe-keep- 
ing as  treasurer  of  a  church 
fund,  redeeming  himself, 
however,  at  the  end. 

Andrew,  the  husband,  a 
man  about  forty,  is  a  good- 
natured,  honest,  insurance 
'clerk.  Fattish  and  baldish, 
his  simplicity  of  nature,  his 
indefatigable  good  humor 
makes  him  popular  with 
everyone  except  his  wife, 
Hester,  who  dreams  vaguely 
of  things  life  has  not  given 
her — she  does  not  know  ex- 
actly what.  Living  with  the 
couple  are  Andrew's  old 
mother,  Sarah,  and  Marthe 
Roche,  a  Belgian  refugee. 

Shortly  after  the  rise  of 
the  curtain,  the  members  of 
Andy's  quiet  little  family  are 
surprised  and  delighted  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of 
"the  hero."  who  has  not 
been  heard  from  since  the 
close  of  the  war. 


Cafard?       lieh?       Cafard's       his       name. 

French.      Means    "the   blues."       I    collected 

him  in  Belgium  or  he  collected  me. 
HESTER:     We'd    never    have    forgiven    you    if 

you  hadn't  come  straight  to  us. 
OSWALD:     Honest? 
ANDREW:     We've  got  a  great  kid,  Os.     Wait 

until  you  see  him. 
OSWALD:     Looks  to  me  as  if  you'd  got  pretty 

near    everything    a    fellow    wants,    to    keep 

comfortable. 


White 


(Left    to 
Marinoff) 


right).       Andrew    (Richard    Bennett)  ;    Marthe    (Fania 
;    Oswald    (Robert    Ames);    Hester    (Alma    Belwin)  ; 

Sarah    (Blanche    Friderici). 
Act  I.    The  hero  arrives  home  from  France 


OSWALD  :  Ma !  Why,  Ma !  Don't  take  on 
so,  Ma.  Come  on  now.  Ma — 'Smile  for  the 
gentleman.  Ain't  a  day  older,  is  she,  Andy? 

SARAH  :  Well,  you  got  here  at  last.  Took 
you  long  'nuf.  You  got  here  for  your 
birthday.  Lemme  look  at  you. 

ANDREW:  Well,  Ma,  what  you  think  of  what 
the  cat  dragged  in?  Hey  there,  old  son, 
this's  your  sister,  Hester.  Guess  she'll  give 
you  a  kiss,  too.  Go  to  it,  Bo. 

OSWALD  :  I  never  had  a  sister.  Gee,  I'm 
glad  it's  you — 

HESTER:  And  I  never  had  a  brother.  Oh, 
why  didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  you — just 
now?  I  almost  guessed  it — I — 

OSWALD:  Well,  what  do  you  know  about 
that !  Say,  sister,  we've  got  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  Why,  I  wanted  to  see  Andy 
first.  I  don't  know  whether  he'd  want  to 
have  a  poor  nut  like  me  come  back  and 
muss  up  his  parlor. 

SARAH:  My  Lord  o'  Love!  For  mercy 
sakes,  where'd  you  get  that  dog? 

OSWALD:     He's     a     war     door.     Ain't      ysu, 


SARAH:  My  soul  and  body!  Guess  folks 
better  eat  first  and  visit  aft'wards.  An' 
that  Marthy  gone  out. 

OSWALD:  Who's  Marthe?  Got  two  kids, 
Andy? 

ANDREW  :     O,  quit  your  kiddin'. 

HESTER:  I  don't  know  whether  you'll  under- 
stand about  Marthe.  You  see — 
ANDREW  :  Oh,  Marthe's  a  girl  Hess  took — 
the  second  year  of  the  war.  Hess  got  all 
het  up  about  it.  Marthe's  a  Belgian. 
Some  people  brought  her  over  here  in  1915. 
She's  an  orphan.  Folks  killed  in  the  war — 
right  in  front  of  her.  She  kinda  helps 
Hester.  She'll  go  'way  pretty  soon,  I  guess. 
Studyin'  to  be  a  stenographer.  We  give 
her  what  we  can  and — it's  an  expense  hous- 
ing her.  But  the  Missis  was  all  for  it. 
I  don't  know  as — 

HESTER:  I  wanted  to  do  something.  Andrew 
thought  we  couldn't.  We —  It  seemed  so 
dreadful  not  to  help  poor,  little 
Belgium.  It  wasn't  much,  but  it  was  our 
little  bit.  I— I  wanted  to  do  such  a  lot. 


you    understand'        Like    \ou.       Oh,    we've 
heard — we've    heard    just    today    about    you. 

Presently   Andrew   and   Oswald  are  alone. 

ANDREW  :  Let's  sit  down.  That  bum  foot  of 
yours —  Well,  we  got  our  little  home. 
Tain't  the  Waldorf,  but — I  guess  we're 
pretty  lucky,  all  right — kinda  hard  to  keep 
things  going  these  days,  what  with  the  old 
high  cost  of  living  and  all.  But —"Don't 
worry"  's  my  motto. 

OSWALD:      Mine,    too — 
ANDREW  :     When    Pa    died — 
you  knew  about  his   dying, 
didn't  you,   Os? 
OSWALD  :     Um-hum ! 
ANDREW  :     Ma   came   here   to 
live    with    us.        Pa    didn't 
leave    a    red    cent.       When 
everything  was  settled  and 
the  debts  paid,  there  wasn't 
a    darn    thing    but    just    a 
little     furniture     Ma     hung 
on   to. 

OSWALD:  I  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  darn  fool  in  those 
days,  Andy.  I  don't  know 
why  I  ever  got  into  that 
mix-up. 

ANDREW  :  I  s'pose"  'moit 
every  fellow  wonders  that 
— when  it's  over.  I  don't 
know — I'm  no  better  than 
anybody  else—don't  pre- 
tend to  be — only  I  never 
had  any  money — had  to 
work  too  hard  to  raise 
Cain.  And  now  with  Hess 
and  the  baby.  I — 
OSWALD:  Well,  you  can 
mark  right  down  in  your 
diary  that  little  "Os"  is 
play  straight  from  now  on. 


going     to 
Honest   I   am ! 

ANDREW:  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  "Os."  We're 
right  with  you. 

OSWALD:  Say — was  Pa — when  he  found 
out — 

ANDREW:  It  pretty  near  killed  him.  I  guess 
it  did,  anyway.  You  see —  Well,  the 
money  part  of  it  was  awful  tough — but 
when  it  came  out  about  Millie — he— well, 
I  guess  you  know  how  he'd  feel.  "Os," 
she's  on  the  streets  now  in  Rochester,  they 
say. 

OSWALD:  Damn  it!  I  am  sorry.  But  every- 
thing wasn't  my  fault.  If  Pa  had  ever 
treated  me  like—  Oh,  well,  what's  the  use? 

ANDREW  :  Boy,  I  don't  want  you  should 
ever  say  anything — too  hard  against  the 
old  man.  He  comes  right  across  when  it 
was  up  to  him.  And  so  did  Ma.  And 
nobody  ever  knew  the  worst  of  it,  but  old 
Peters  in  the  bank  and  us.  Folks  didn't 
even  know  about  her. 

OSWALD:     Say — Andy,   does — does   she  know? 

ANDREW:     Hess? 
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Hilary  (Allan 
Pollock),  the  (hell- 
shocked  her*  of 
Flanders  Fields,  comes 
home  completely 
cured  only  to  find  he 
is  unwelcome 


(Right) 

Margaret       Fairfield 
(Janet     Beecher)     who 
married   a   man   she   did 
not    love 


Sydney  (Katharine 
Cornell),  gets  word 
from  the  asylum  that 
her  father  has  escaped 


(Right) 

Deserted  by  his 
wife,  Hilary 
finds  a  life  com- 
panion in  his 
daughter 


(Left) 

Kit  (John  Ast- 
ley),  prefers  a 
mistletoe  kiss  to 
discussing 
eugenics 
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OSWALD  :     Um-hum. 

ANDREW  :  No,  I  never  told  Hester  a  word 
— beyond — well,  that  you  was  a  pretty  frisky 
feller  and  run  away  from  home — Pa  and 
I — you  know  that  part.  We  worked  and 
paid  back  the  money  on  that  check  you — 
and  the  bank  let  it  drop.  It  came  hard  for 
us,  but  if  you've  learned  your  lesson — 
why — 

OSWALD:     Much   'bliged,   Andy. 

ANDREW:  That's  all  right — an'  "Os,"  I  ap- 
preciate your  wanting  to  see  me  first  before 
you  told  Hess  who  you  were.  I  don't  want 
to  pick  open  any  old  sores,  boy — 'specially 
tonight,  when  you've  just  come  home  to 
us.  And  I  just  want  to  tell  you  what's 
done's  done — nothin'  gained  by  h  a  r  p  i  n  ' 
on  old  mistakes.  You're  back — and 
I  guess  you've  about  wiped  out  all 
that  torn- foolishness — er  worse — by 
what  you've  done  over  there  in  the 
war.  I  guess  they  didn't  give  you 
those  ribbons  in  your  buttonhole  for 
lookin"  at  the  view.  But  now,  the 
old  war's  over  and  everbody  is  glad 
of  it.  Boy,  I  want  you  should  make 
my  home  your  home  till  you  get  a 
start,  till  you  get  a  job;  gol  darn 
it,  till  you  get  a  little  home  and  cutie 
of  your  own — 

OSWALD:  You're  damn  kind,  Andy. 
I — I  appreciate  how  you  all  have 
treated  me.  Far  as  the  war's  con- 
cerned, as  the  Irishman  says,  "  'Twas 
a  hell  of  a  war,  but  the  only  one 
we  had." 

ANDREW  :  That's  a  good  one.  Got 
to  remember  that — 

OS.WALD:  I'm  sure  going  to  pull  up, 
Andy,  and— well,  I  got  two  or  three 
little  things  in  my  head.  I'm  going 
to  pay  you  back,  every  cent.  We'll 
get  rich  yet.  And  then,  by  God, 
we'll— 


— visitin'  King  Albert  and  Mrs.  King.  Oh, 
you  can  smile  can  you?  Marthe — I  am 
goin'  to  call  you  Marthe  and  you  can  call 
me  Oswald,  see?  Marthe — vous — et — tray — 
jolee. 

MARTHE:  M'sieu,  est  flatteur.  (She  goes  to 
the  side-board  and  Oswald  tip-toeing  up 
behind,  her  attempts  to  kiss  her).  Oh,  no! 

OSWALD:  Oh,  say,  Marthe!  I  bin  fightin' 
for  your  country — I  got  wounded  there — 
— see  that  lame  foot?  Voue — et — naughty 
girl. 

MARTHE  :  Fighting  for  my  country? 
(Oswald  again  tries  to  kiss  her).  No, 
please !  (Suddenly  overcome  with  an  emo- 
tion she  cannot  interpret,  she  speaks  in  a 
low  tone  .as  if  it  were  almost  sacrimental) . 


Hester  now  comes  in  to  tell  Oswald 
that  "Ma's  making  pancakes"  and 
sends  Andrew  to  the  attic  for  blankets. 

She  calls  Marthe  to  help  her  to  set  the  table. 


White 

Oswald  (Robert  Ames),  Marthe   (Fania  Marinoff) 

Act    II.    Oswald    tries    to    snatch    the    cable    from 

Marthe's  hand 


HESTER:  Well,  Marthe,  if  we  can  ever  get 
these  men  out  of  here,  maybe  we  can  get 
supper  ready.  I'm  going  up-stairs  and  get 
those  doilies  you  embroidered  for  my  birth- 
day. We've  never  used  them.  I  wish  we 
had  some  flowers  for  the  table,  too.  But 
we  haven't.  When  I'm  rich  I'll  always  have 
flowers  on  the  table. 

MARTHE:  My  mother  loved,  also,  flowers. 
Always  a  little  bunch  of  them  in  a  glass. 
What  if  I  put  the  pot  of  red  geran — 
geraniums  there  in  the  middle? 

HESTER:     Oh,  do;  how  nice! 

MARTHE:  You  are  all  so  happy  tonight. 
Your  soldier  has  come  back. 

HESTER:  Marthe,  don't  be  sad.  You're  one 
of  us.  You  must  feel  glad,  too.  I'll  get 
the  doilies. 

OSWALD:   Hello.    (Entering  from  the  kitchen). 

MARTHE:  Good  evening,  sir. 

OSWALD:  I  guess  you're  Marthe.  I'm 
Oswald — the  prodigal  son.  The  champion 
veal  eater. 

MARTHE:  I  thought  you  were  a  hero,  M'sieu. 

OSWALD:  God,  have  you  got  that,  too?— 
You're  a  Belgian.  I  bin  up  in  your  country 


It    is    I    who    kiss    you — for    my    country. 

(She  runs  into  the  kitchen). 
OSWALD  :     You're  a  funny  kid  ! 
HESTER:     Oh,     there    you     are.     Oh,     you've 

made   Andrew  and   your   mother   so   happy, 

coming  home  like  this ! 
OSWALD:     I    don't    suppose    it    makes    much 

difference  to  you,  my  coming  back,  does  it? 
HESTER:     Do  you  want  me  to  say  I  am  sorry 

you  came? 
OSWALD:     You're   awful   good   to— your  little 

brother. 
HESTER:     You're  the  first  hero  we  have  ever 

had. 

OSWALD:     Aw,  cut  out  that  stuff! 
HESTER  :     I   can   hardly   wait   for  you   to   tell 

me  all  about  the  war.     They've  laughed  at 

me    here — because    I    cared    about    the    war 

so.      I  did  care  awfully — like  you. 
OSWALD:     Like  me? 

HESTER:     You-  must  have — if  you  went  there. 
OSWALD  :     Oh ! 
HESTER  :     And    now    your    coming   back — one 

of  us — from   the   war.      It   makes   it   more 

ours.      Give   us  a   share  in  it. 
OSWALD:     Say,  you're  a  regular  little  patriot, 

eh?     Hip!  hip!  stuff.     Brother  Andy  didn't 

go  to  war,  did  he? 


HESTER:  No,  he  couldn't — he — you  see — with 
us  women  and  the  baby — and — 

OSWALD  :     Did  he  want  to  go  ? 

HESTER:  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  baby,  I'd 
•have  gone.  I'd  have  loved  going — and  do- 
ing anything — washing  dishes,  scrubbing 
floors,  washing  the  boys'  clothes.  Anybody 
who  has  been  is  just  wonderful  to  me. 

OSWALD  :  Guess  I'm  in  the  right  pew  here 
all  right. 

HESTER:  I  suppose  you  think  that  I  am 
awfully  foolish — like  everybody  else  does. 

OSWALD:     Who  does? 

HESTER:     Oh,  I  don't  know —     Do  you? 

OSWALD:  You  want  to  know  what  I  think? 
Well,  I  think  that  you  are  just  about  the 
sweetest  little  bit  of — 

HESTER:  I  think  that  you're  just  the 
— biggest  little  jollier  that  — 
(Andy  calls).  Yes,  I'm  coming  .  . 
Willie  Smart. 

Oswald  watches  her  go  and  then 
with  the  air  of  owning  the  place, 
sinks  leisurely  down  in  a  chair,  the 
smile  of  the  conqueror  on  his  face. 

At  the  opening  of  Act  II,  three 
months  have  elapsed.  Marthe  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  Oswald's  advances. 
The  hero  is  false  not  only  to  her,  but 
to  another  girl  he  has  left  behind  in 
France.  One  day  a  cablegram  comes 
to  him  and  Marthe,  intercepting  it,  is 
convinced  of  his  perfidy.  Meantime. 
Andrew  is  happy  because  his  church 
collection  has  yielded  $500  which  he 
keeps  in  the  house  for  safety.  The 
only  anxiety  Andrew  has  is  to  find  a 
job  for  Oswald.  He  is  rather  wor- 
ried that  his  brother  does  not  seem 
to  bestir  himself  very  much  in  the 
matter  of  getting  employment. 

HESTER:  Oswald's  trying.  I  know 
he  is  trying  to  get  something  to  do. 
ANDREW:  Sure,  I  don't  say  he  isn't. 
But — darn  it,  if  I  was  a  rich  man 
I'd  let  him  sit  here  till  he  got  good 
and  ready.  I  bought  him  a  suit  yesterday, 
too.  You  know,  Hess,  we've  got  little  Andy 
to  think  of.  That  money  we're  puttin' 
away  for  his  college  education  don't  grow 
very  fast.' 

HESTER:  Oh,  nothing  seems  right  in  this 
world. 

ANDREW  :  What  I  was  going  to  say  was, 
Hess,  that  if  you  could  sort  of— you  know 
— to  "Os."  He  likes  you  and  if  you  could, 
maybe,  suggest  that—  That's  a  good  offer 
of  the  boss's — 

HESTER:     I  know  Oswald  will  take  it. 

ANDREW:  Yes?  I  guess  he  will — Hess,  about 
Mattie's  going?  There  ain't  any  special- 
reason  for  it,  is  there? 

HESTER:     Special  reason,  what  do  you  mean? 

ANDREW  :  Oh,  I  don't  know,  but —  Well, 
"Os" — you  know  he's  always — sort  of  josh- 
ing— everybody.  And —  Well,  I  didn't 
know  but  maybe  he'd  been  kinda  fresh  to 
Mattie.  I  don't  suppose — ? 

HESTER:  Why,  Andrew  Lane!  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  bit  of  it.  How  can  you  think  of 
such  a  thing.  I  don't  believe  a  bit  of  it. 
If  anything,  Marthe  actually  rather  dis- 
likes him. 

Presently    the    brothers    are    alone. 
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ROBERT  EDMOND 

JONES 

The  most  original  and 
daring  of  American  stage 
designers  who  has  brought 
to  the  "modern  theatre  a 
beauty  of  scenic  investiture 
that  Shakespeare  in  the  lof- 
tiest flights  of  his  imagin- 
ation, could  never  have 
dreamed  of 
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ARTHUR  RICHMAN 
The  author  of  "Ambush"  being  a  native 
of  Manhattan,  it  was  not  surprising  to 
find  his  first  play  "Not  So  Long  Ago," 
a  comedy  of  mid-Victorian  New  York. 
"Ambush,"  his  second  successful  effort,  is 
so  different  that  it  proves  his  versatility 
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ERICH  WOLFGANG 
KORNGOLD 

This  famous  young  Viennese 
composer,  whose  opera  "Die 
Tote  Stadt"  was  heard  re- 
cently at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  began  his 
musical  career,  like  Mozart, 
at  a  very  tender  age.  He 
is  now  only  twenty-four 
and  "Die  Tote  Stadt"  was 
written  two  years  ago.  At 
the  age  of  eleven,  he  com- 
posed a  ballet,  "The  Snow 
Man."  He  has  'also  to  his 
youthful  credit  exquisite  in- 
cidental music  for  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing"  and 
two  one-act  operas 
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OSWALD:  So  you  don't  want  me  in  your 
house  any  longer. 

ANDREW  :     Now,   "Os" — I — 

OSWALD:  (Grav/ling).  I  suppose  because 
you  put  me  under  obligation  to  you  once 
—you  think  you've  bought  me — but — 

ANDREW  :     "Os" — don't    talk    that   way  ! 

OSWALD:     By    God,    it    makes   me    sick!      I — 

ANDREW:  You  know  how  we  are  fixed  here. 
Just  look  at  it  reasonably — there's  nothing 
I  wouldn't  do  to — 

OSWALD:  Well,  lemnie  tell  you  one  thing 
straight.  I'm  not  going  to  work  for  that 
damn — 

ANDREW:   Well,  don't   let's  get  arguin',   "Os," 
and  Sunday  night  too.    I  should  not  wonder 
if   all  you   did   over  there  has   kinda   tired 
you    out.     And   you've   kinda    lost    your 
pep.    That's  what  the  doctors  say  about 
a  lot  of  the  boys.     All  I  wanted  to  say 
was   that   we   all   love   having   you   here 
with  us,  but  seeing  that  Morgan  forgot  to 
ask   me    into   partnership   with    him    last 
week — 

OSWALD:     Ha!   ha!    (Ironically). 

ANDREW  :  Weil,  you  know.  Of  course, 
now  that  Marthe's  going  away. 

OSWALD:     Who  said  she   was  going? 

ANDREW:     Why? 

OSWALD:     Nothing!   Drivin'   her  out,  too? 

ANDREWS  Say— cut  that  out!  She's  going 
because  she  wants  to.  She  told  Hess  to- 
day. Say,  "Os,"  there  ain't  anything — 
funny — between  you  and  ,Marty,  is  there? 

OSWALD:     No,  there  ain't. 

ANDREW  :  I  wouldn't  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars have — 

OSWALD:     Is  there  any  other  damn  thing 

-  you  can  think  to  throw  up  at  me?  You've 
done  pretty  well  so  far — piker — sponge — 
yellow  dog,  and  now — 

ANDREW:     Ssh !     Here's   Hess. 

HESTER:     What's  the  matter? 

ANDREW  :     Nothin'. 

OSWALD:     Jest  jawin'. 

Andrew  leaves  the  house  after  warning 
Hester  to  take  the  collection  down  to  the 
bank  and  deposit  it. 

OSWALD:     I'm  going  away — 

HESTER:     Going —  where? 

OSWALD  :     Oh,  I  do'  know. 

HESTER:  What  has  Andrew  been  saying 
to  you  ? 

OSWALD:     What   difference    does    that    make? 

HESTER:  Oh,  he  has,  has  he?—  I'll  never  for- 
give him.  Oh,  he  had  no  right  to.  His  own 
brother,  a  soldier.  What  was  it  he  said? 
Tell  me !  You  must ! 

OSWALD:  Oh,  I  do'  know.  Handed  me  a 
little  bokay  or  two  about  being  a  yellow 
dog,  and  a  cheap  skate,  and  a  chippy  chaser 
—and  one  thing  and  another. 

HESTER:  Oswald!  You  must  be  mistaken, 
Oswald.  He  didn't,  he  couldn't  why— why 
it  isn't  like  him. 

OSWALD:  See'  here.  Sis.  What's  the  good 
of  all  this?  I  don't  want  to  make  trouble 
between  you  and  Andy.  He's  not  a  bad 
fellow.  You  don't  want  to  get  hot  under 
the  collar  at  him.  I  know  how  you  take  the 
war-stuff.  I'm  going  away.  You'll  settle 
down  with  Andy  and  forget  me. 

HESTER:    Never!   Never! 

OSWALD:     Hess,  lemme  give  you  a  tip.    Stick 


to  your  kid.     He's  hero  enough   for  you. 

Hester  rises  and  without  a  glance  back- 
wards goes  out  of  the  room.  Oswald  watches 
her  go  with  a  smile  of  contempt.  When  she 
has  disappeared,  he  puts  on  his  overcoat  and 
then  goes  to  the  secretary.  He  tries  the  drawer 
furtively.  Then  extinguishing  the  lamp,  he 
opens  the  drawer  and  crams  the  money  into 
his  pocket,  just  as  Hester  in  a  nightdress  and 
candle  in  her  hand  comes  into  the  room.  A 
gasp  of  anguish  from  her  causes  Oswald  to 
turn  around.  The  two  stare  in  horror  at 
each  other.  Marthe  runs  in.  Her  gaze  travels 
to  Oswald  for  an  explanation,  but  he  pushes 
past  both  the  women  and  goes  up-stairs. 
Marthe  follows  him  leaving  Hester  petrified 
with  horror. 


Whit* 


Hester    (Alma    Belwin),    Andrew    (Richard 
Bennett) 

Act  III.     If  I  don't  come  back  early,  I  want 
you   to   take   the    money    down    to   the    bank 

Act  III  is  the  following  morning.  Hester 
is  still  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway. 
Marthe  finds  her  here  and  in  an  hysterical  out- 
break tells  Hester  she  loves  Oswald  and  that  he 
has  promised  to  take  her  away  and  marry  her. 

HESTER:  I  don't  care  what  he  does.  Or  what 
you  do.  He  can  take  you  wherever  he 
pleases,  after  I  have  seen  him.  Do  you  un- 
derstand?— are  you  listening?  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  all  you  know  about  last — last 
night — don't  lie !  I  want  to  know  what  you 
two  intend  doing  with  that  money? 

MARTHE:     (All  at  sea.)     Money? 

They  are  interrupted  by  Oswald's  appear- 
ance. Hester  directs  her  charge  against  him. 
HESTER  :  You've  got  to  give  back  that  money  ! 

Right  now! 

OSWALD  :     That's  what  you  say — 
HESTER:     Give   it   back.      Do   you   mean   that 
you  won't? 


OSWALD:     You  guessed  it. 

HESTER:  You  shan't  go  out  of  this  room 
with  it. 

OSWALD:     What  do  you  care?     Andy'll  have 

•  to  pay  it. 

HESTER:  Andy?  Pay  it!  Why  we  haven't 
"  got  a  penny — and  you  know  it. 

OSWALD:  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Call  the  police,  and  disgrace  the  family? 
What  about  your  nice,  pious  frie»ds  when 
they  hear  the  police  have  arrested  the 
Church-Treasurer's  brother.  That  money's 
going  to  take  me  to  France.. 

He  exits  and  presently  there  is  a  sound  of 
men  running  by.  A  fire  bell  is  heard  faintly 
in  the  distance.  Andrew  comes  in. 

ANDREW:  Hello!  Look  at  the 'folks  run- 
ning by.  Wonder  where  the  fire  is? 
Guess  I'll  go  to  it  when  I  take  the 
money  over  the  Bank. 

A  man  conies  to  the  window — looks  in 
—and  beats  on  the  pane  excitedly. 

VOICE:  Lane,  Lane'  For  God's  sal<e. 
come,  you're  wanted ! 

Andrew  hurries  out,  but  Hester  is  too 
engulfed  in  her  own  grief  to  care  what  is 
happening.  She  looks  helplessly  at  Marthe 
who  comes  in. 

MARTHE:  He — is — dead — dead. 

HESTER  :  Dead  ?     Who  ? 

MARTHE:  He. 

HESTER:  Oswald?     What— the   fire' 

MARTHE:  The  fire— the  kindergarten 

HESTER:  (At   the   door).     Andrew — baby! 

Andrew  comes  in  carrying  little  Andy, 
who  is  wrapped  in  Oswald's  overcoat. 

LITTLE   ANDY:     I   ain't   hurt,   mummy,   not 
a   bit.     Uncle   Oswal'   come  and   got   me 
ANDREW:     He's  gone.  .. 
HESTER  :     Tell  me. 

ANDREW  :      The    kindergarten — it    was    all 

afire,  they  say,  in  no  time  and  Andy  was 

missin' —       And     Oswald     run     in — and 

found  him — and  then  run  back  again   for 

another    little    boy.      The    roof    fell    in — 

burned    to   death — I   can't   bear   it.    Hess. 

If  "Os"  and  I  had  only  parted  friends. 

HESTER:      Andrew,    don't.      Listen,    dear. 

You   were   good   to   him.     He   said   this 

morning,  he  said,  "Tell  Andy — I'm  sorry 

about  last  night.  He's  a  good  old  scout." 

ANDREW:     He   said    that.     Oh,   my    God!      1 

can  stand  it  now. 

HESTER:  Andrew — poor  old  Andrew !  (Look- 
ing at  him  with  great  pity,  she  makes  a  de- 
cision.) Andrew — that  money — the  collec- 
tion money  you — I  gave  it  to  Oswald — to 
put  in  the  Bank ! 

ANDREW:  Then  it's  gone!  It's  burned — 
with  him.  Then  we'll  have  to  make  it  up 
—that's  all.  I  don't  mind  for  m« — but  it's 
awfully  hard  on  you. 

HESTER:  I  don't  mind,  Andrew!  I'll  help 
you.  I'll  work  and  work — I'll  always  love 
you,  Andy.  You're  a  good  man,  Andrew — 
a  good,  good  man. 

ANDREW:  Me?  I'm  just  old  Andy,  I  am. 
But  "Os"— "Os"  was  a  here! 
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The  Philosophy  of  Russian  Dancing 

''A  Harmonious  Development  of  the  Mental  and  Physical  Life  Forces,"  'Says  Louis  Chalif 

By  CAROL  BIRD 


WHEN  Louis  Chalif  was  nine  years 
of  age,  a  pupil  in  a  Russian  ballet 
school,  he  could  not  understand  why 
the  ballet  master  laid  such  emphasis  on  the 
dancers'  turning  out  of  the  knees.  He  thought 
it  an  ugly,  awkward  movement,  adding  no- 
thing to  the  fire  and  the  beauty  of  the  dance 
they  were  executing.  Louis  was  young,  but 
he  had,  even  then,  strong  and  original  views. 
So  he  made  up  his  mind  that  when  he  became  a 
master  he-. would  have  every  pose  a  natural  one, 
an'  expression  of  what  the  dancer  really  felt. 

Later,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
when  Louis  Chalif  found  that,  as 
ballet  master  of  the  Government 
Theatre  in  Odessa,  he  was  the 
youngest  ballet  master  in  all  Russia, 
Ife  began  to  carry  out  his  theories 
in  regard  to  dancing.  Sixteen  years 
ago  when  he  came  to  New  York  to 
dance  at  the  Metropolitan,  he  still 
retained  the  ideas  formulated  at  the 
age  of  nine  when  he  worked  at  the 
bar  in  the  Russian  ballet  school. 
And  today,  as  principal  of  the  Chalif 
Normal  School  of  Dancing,  which 
is  now  in  its  twenty-ninth  season, 
and  which  he  established  fourteen 
years  ago,  he  still  maintains  that 
every  pose  of  the  dancer  should  be 
a  natural,  pantomimic  one,  and  that 
not  merely  the  rhythm  of  musrc 
should  be  interpreted  but  also  the 

mood  of  the   dancer. 

* 

AT  his  handsome  dance  temple  on 
West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Mr. 
Chalif  explained  his  dancing  philos- 
ophy, decrying  jazz  and  other  "acro- 
batic dancing :" 

"Jazz  is  explosive  insanity  in  mu- 
sic," said  Mr.  Chalif.  "Music  can 
be  heavenly,  and  it  can  be  beastly 
and  degrading.  Music  can  elevate 
man  to  the  heights,  and  drag  him 
to  the  depths.  Music  can  interpret 
fine  and  exalting  moods,  and  it  can 
likewise  show  how  basely  sensuous 
and  ugly  man  can  be.  And  this 
vaudeville  dancing !  Acrobatics.  Nothing 
more.  If  the  so-called  dancers  perform 
gymnastics,  dare-devil  stunts,  strong-arm 
tricks,  their  accomplishments  are  called  by 
the  word  dancing,  which  is  a  misnomer  in 
their  case.  A  dancer  should  portray  life, 
beauty,  and  repose.  That  is  natural,  beauti- 
ful, and  uplifting. 

"Ballroom  dancing?  It  is  taught  at  my 
school,  but  is  not  my  favorite  form  of 
dancing.  I  favor  the  old  Greek  dances,  and 
national  dances,  which  are  the  expressions  of 
various  peoples.  But,  though  I  have  favorites 
among  the  dances,  I  am  like  the  Irishman 
who  said  that  some  whiskey  was  bad  but 
no  whiskey  at  all  was  even  worse.  I  feel 


that  all  dancing  is  good,  only  that  some  forms 
of   it  are   better  than   others. 

"For  instance,  I  favor  solo  dancing.  While 
all  dancing  contributes  to  the  dancer's  health, 
solo  dancing  does  so  in  a  particularly  large 
measure.  When  two  persons  dance  together 
they,  naturally,'  are  restricted  as  to  space, 
breathing,  and  general  self  expression.  A 
dancer  executing  steps  alone  is  wholly  and 
wonderfully  free,  free  to  give  forth  all  moods, 
free  to  occupy  and  utilize  most  effectively  all 
available  space. 


Phota  Davis 

LINA  BRANDON 

A    pupil    of    Chalif's,    now    with    the    Hippodrome 
ballet,  in  one  of  the  movements  of  the  "Pagan"  dance 


"The  cultivation  of  dancing  in  Russia  as  a 
substantial  art  began  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
That  dancing  was  in  existence  before  this  is 
shown  in  the  frescos  of  Petshersky  Cathedral 
in  Kiev,  erected  in  the  twelfth  century.  Czar 
Alexis  Michaelovitch  in  1673  ordered  twenty- 
six  children,  taken  from  the  Burghers  families, 
to  be  taught  the  art  of  dancing.  In  1675,  for 
the  first  time  a  ballet  was  produced  in  Russia, 
being  given  before  the  Czar  Alexis  Michaelo- 
vitch. From  this  tiny  seed,  under  the  patron- 
age of  royalty,  have  blossomed  *he  splendid 
Ballet  Schools  of  Russia,  which  for  many 
years — until  the  present  unhappy  days  in 
Russia, — were  the  central  and  only  authority 
in  dancing  for  the  world. 


"In  1735,  the  Empress  Anne  of  Russia 
appointed  Lande  (a  Frenchman)  to  act  as 
Ballet  Master  in  Petrograd,  and  after  that 
Didelot,  called  the  father  of  the  Russian 
Ballet,  Perrot,  St.  Leon,  Petipa,  Cechetti  and 
Legatt,  in  succession  brought  the  Russian 
School  of  Dancing  to  that  state  of  perfection 
which  is  the  pride  of  the  Russian  people. 
Their  natural  appreciation  and  hearty  support 
enabled  the  government  to  conduct  these  in- 
stitutions on  a  very  high  plane.  The  schools, 
being  under  government  control,  gave  the  boys 
and  girls  as  thorough  a  training  in 
dancing  as  other  children  received  at 
academic  schools,  and  in  addition, 
realizing  that  dancers  should  have 
trained  minds,  they  gave  them  a 
general  education  and  allowed  them 
to  study  the  related  art  of  music, 
placing  them  under  the  best 
masters. 

J  N  1847,  when  Mile.  Marie  Tagli- 
oni,  the  chief  exponent  of  the  non- 
sensual  or  ideal  style  of  ballet  danc- 
ing, visited  the  Ballet  School  at 
Petrograd,  she  said  that  is  was  "the 
finest  in  the  world."  And  it  is  from 
there  that  Mme.  Pavlowa  comes  to 
us,  the  embodiment  of  purity,  re- 
finement and  e'xquisite  physical  con- 
trol, charming  us  with  her  graceful 
expression,  her  bird-like  flights,  her 
freedom  and  joyousness.  The  purity 
of  her  art  fills  us  first  with  admira- 
tion, then  lifts  us  into  realms  of 
fairyland,  ideality  and  fantasy." 

Speaking  of  his  own  aims,  Mr. 
Chalif  said:  "I  try  to  bring  dancing 
back  to  the  natural,  yet  to  retain  the 
virtues  of  ballet  dancing.  To  me. 
technique  is  merely  a  foundation, 
never  an  end  in  itself.  My  pupils, 
when  doing  the  most  difficult  techni- 
cal steps,  never  create  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  practicing  ex- 
ercises. Their  steps  are  grouped 
into  words  and  sentences,  and  these 
are  infused  with  the  spirit  of  danc- 
ing. To  dance  should  be  one  of  the  highest 
forms  of  self-expression.  What  self-satisfac- 
tion there  is  in  being  able  to  give  out  in 
grace,  lightness,  good  balance,  and  repose  our 
various  emotions !  What  an  outlet  for  the 
fine  ennobling  thoughts  our  minds  harbor. 
What  a  creative  opportunity ! 

"And  so  I  permit  my  students  free  portrayal 
of  self  expression.  If  an  attitude  is  lovely  to 
gaze  upon  it  is  good,  and  therefore  worthy. 
Whatever  is  lovely,  is  natural,  for  all  art  is 
based  on  nature.  Naturalness  is  the  mother 
of  individuality.  I  like  to  see  growth  of 
personally.  I  do  not  teach  the  standardized 
mannerisms  of  the  ballet,  for  they  interfere 
with  the  dancer's  own  individuality.  All  dancers 
should  not  look  and  act  alike." 
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HARRY  WALTERS 

This  dancing  partner  of  Cecile 
D' Andrea  is  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
cans wh  believe  that  there  was  some 
good  in  the  war  anyway.  He  saw 
Cecile  dancing  in  an  Elsie  Janis 
doughboy  entertainment  and,  after 
the  armistice,  studied  with  her  in 
Italy.  Henry  W.  Savage  was  at- 
tracted to  the  pair  and  arranged  their 
Broadway  debut  in  "The  Merry 
Widow" 


The  youngest  ballerina  who 
has  ever  danced  at  La  Scala, 
Milan,  has  brought  something 
of  the  joy  and  abandon  of  her 

native  Italy  to  the  revival  of 
"The  Merry  Widow" 


NEW 


DANCING 


I    N 
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Photos  Maurice  Goldberg 

AN          OLD          PLAY 


(Below) 

Act   II.     Dona  Sol  invites  Gallardo,  the  bull 
fighter,   to   meet   her   aristocratic   friends 


Act  I.     Dona  Sol  (Catherine  Calvert) 

pays  her  first  visit  to  Juan  Gallardo 

(Otis  Skinner)  and  is  presented  with 

his   autographed   photograpli 


(Left; 

Act  III.     Having  recov- 
ered    from     his     illness, 
Gallardo  is  off  again  to 
the  city 


Right)      OctavJa    Kenmore,    Romame    Callender,    Clara    Bracy, 
Madeline  Delmar,  Otis  Skinner,   John   Rogers 


(Left    to 


Actj  IV.  Enraged  hy  the  infidelity  of 
Dona  Sol,  Juan  Gallardo  throws  himself 
recklessly  into  a  bull  fight  and  is  mortally 
hurt.  His  wife  allows  him  to  die  happy  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  Dona  Sol  who  is  com- 
forting his  last  moments 


SCENES      FROM      "BLOOD      AND      SAND"     AT      THE      EMPIRE 


Photos  White 


PLAYS 


TOLD 
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Left  to  right:  Lionel 
Atwell,  Vivian  Tobin, 
Morgan  Farley,  John 
L.  Shine,  and  Llna 
Abarbanell. 


Act  I:  The  physical 
culture  instructor  ill- 
ustrates his  method 
by  a  few  exercises. 


Act  II:  The  Grand  Duke 
takes  malicious  pleasure 
in  encouraging  the 
wealthy  widower's  atten- 
tions to  his  former 
mistress 


Act  III:  The  wordly- 
wise  Duke  has  extraor- 
dinary theories  regard- 
ing marriage  which  he 
expounds  to  his  old 
sweetheart  while  enjoy- 
ing breakfast. 


SCENES      IN      "THE      GRAND      DUKE'       AT     THE     LYCEUM 
PLAYS          TOLD          IN          PICTURES 
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MME.    MARIE   JERITZA 

Lyric-dramatic  soprano,  formerly  of 
the  Imperial  Opera  and  idol  of  the 
Viennese  music  loving  public,  who 
made  her  American  d6but  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  November  19,  in  Korngold's 
Opera  "Die  Tote  Stadt."  Judging 
by  the  success  which  marked  this 
artist's  first  appearance,  she  is  bound 
to  take  the  lead  among  the  Metro- 
politan's women  singers 


CLAIRE  DUX 

'This  famous  Swedish  soprano 
who,  for  the  past  several  sea- 
sons, has  been  the  sensation  of 
Europe,  made  her  American 
debut  in  Chicago  on  November 
22  last  as  Mimi  in  "La  Boheme" 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany. This  is  the  artist  of 
whom  Melba  once  remarked 
"If  Dux  ever  visits  America, 
she'll  take  the  country  by 
storm" 


NEW      LUMINARIES     OF      THE      MUSICAL      SEASON 
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THE  SNOW  FLAKE  SCENE  IN  THE  GREENWICH 
VILLAGE  FOLLIES 

Instead  of  icicles  for  window  panes,  Jack  Frost  has  a  love 

song  for  ladies'  hearts  in  this  scene  of  frigid  beauty  by 

John  Murray  Anderson 


The  dashing  pony  ballet  in  "Bombo"  alone  is  worth  the 
price  of  admission.  No  ordinary  pony  team  this,  but  real 
youth  and  beauty — stepping  and  prancing  with  true  eques- 
trian grace,  and  with  the  inimitable  Al  Jolson  doing  duty 
as  the  whip 


Photo  Victor  George 

RENEE  RIANO 

This  eccentric  dancer  of  the 
"Music  Box  Revue"  followed 
her  family  tradition  and  began 
her  stage  career  at  three.  She 
aspired  to  ballet  dancing  but 
has  cheerfully  resigned  herself 
to  "grotesquerie"  as  her  forte 
— much  to  the  delight  and 
amusement  of  her  audience 


Photo  White 

FUN,   BEAUTY   AND   GRACE   IN   BROADWAY   JAZZ 
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^The  Bat"  a  European  Sensation 

Moscow  Art  Theatre  production  a  riot  in  orchestration,  decoration  and  caricature 


THE  influence  of  the  Russian  Ballet— 
that  master  organization  brought  out 
of  Russia  by  an  American  vv  o  m  a  u  , 
Isadora  Duncan— has  been  almost  incalculable. 
The  reaction  from  vague  and 
insipid  color  schemes  to  the 
riotous  flare  of  present-day 
productions  may  be  traced  almost 
directly  to  the  Bakst  designs. 
Interest  in  dancing  as  an  art,  was 
given  an  unprecedented  impetus; 
and  pantomime  once  more  came 
into  its  own.  Moreover,  this 
influence  was  as  marked  in 
popular  spectacles  like  the 
"Follies"  as  it  was  in  innumer- 
able smaller  and  more  high- 
brow productions. 

The  foreign  itinerary  of  the 
Russian  Ballet  was  extensive  in 
France,  England,  and  America. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian 
Art  Theatre  at  Moscow,  though 
recognized  as  one  of  the 
pioneer  art  theatres  of  the 
world,  has  stayed  strictly  at 
home;  and  only  those  who  have 
visited  .Moscow  have  had  first- 
hand knowledge  of  its  achieve- 
ments. Now,  however,  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  has  a  pre- 
cocious offspring— more  gay, 
more  debonair,  more  spontane- 

M  ad  a  me   Demidoff, 

danseuse     with     "La 

Chauve-Souris"    (The 

Bat) 


By  FLORENCE   GILLIAM 

oils  than  the  Art  Theatre,  but  with  the  same 
sound  qualities  of  taste  and  training.  Nikita 
Balieff's  "La  Chauve  Souris,"  or  "The  Bat," 
was  originally,  in  fact,  an  intimate  circle  of 


artists  from  the  parent  theatre,  gathering 
after  hours  for  their  own  amusement,  and 
only  later  was  it  opened  to  the  public.  Just 
at  the  close  of  1920  this  interesting  organi- 
zation -  -  director,  designers, 
musicians,  dancers,  actors — 
moved  itself  bodily  to  Paris. 
Though  not  widely  heralded  at 
first,  its  settings,  dancing,  sing- 
ing, orchestration,  satire,  cari- 
cature, and  burlesque  were  soon 
the  subject  of  wide  comment 
and  discussion.  Indeed,  so  great 
has  been  its  vogue  that  negotia- 
tions are  in  progress  for  bring- 
ing the  whole  organization  to 
America. 

"La  Chauve  Souris"  has  a 
repertoire  of  wide  range.  In 
Paris  the  company  presented 
two  distinct  bills  in  succession, 
then  a  third  by  combination  of 
certain  features  of  the  first  and 
second.  The  spectacles  which 
they  presented  in  Paris  fall 
naturally  into  something  like 
these  three  groups:  (1)  Scenes 
of  purely  Russian  genre;  (2) 
Scenes  laid  in  various  periods 
and  having  an  international 
range  of  background;  (3) 
Fantasies  'which  are  localized  in 
different  countries  but  have  a 
universal  appeal. 

In  the  first  group  there  is 
much  satire  on  Russian  types 
In  "Photographic  Poses,"  we  see 

(Continued  on  page    <!2  ) 


Photos  Delphi,  Paris 

This  view  of  Katinka  shotvs  the  setting  and  costumes — perfectly   adapted   to   the   singing,   danc- 
ing, and  action  which  are  all  in  the  mechanical   manner  of  the  music-box.     It  illustrates,  also, 
the  fantastic  and  modern  staging  for  which  "La  Chauw-Soiiris"  is  famous 
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Mr.  Hornblow  Goes  to  the  Play 


VANDERBILT.  "ANNA  CHRIS- 
TIE." A  play  in  four  acts  by  Eugene 
O'Neill.  Produced  November  3,  with 
this  cast : 

Johnny-The-Priest  James  C.  Mack 

First  Longshoreman  G.  O.  Taylor 

Second  Longshoreman  John  Ilanley 

A  Postman  William  Augustin 

Chris.    Christopherson       George  Marion 
Marthy  Owen  Eugenie  Blair 

Anna  Christopherson  Pauline  Lord 

Mat  Burke  Frank  Shannon 

Johnson  Ole    Anderson 

Three  Sailors, 

Messrs.  Keilly,  Hansen  and  Kennedy 

THOUGH  the  plays  of  Eugene 
O'Neill  may  not  become  pop- 
ular successes,  they  are  invariably 
interesting  from  the  standpoint  of 
originality,  picturesque  vigor  and 
technique.  In  him,  there  wrestle 
violently  the  fundamentals  of  a  dis- 
tinctly American  playwright,  one 
who  has  the  stern  ethics  of  a  new 
Englander ;  who  has  growing  inex- 
perience and  a  youthful  courage, — 
sometimes  blundering.  It  is  the 
youthfulness  of  Mr.  O'Neill  which 
is  doubtless  responsible  for  his  in- 
fatuation for  the  tragic,  for  "Anna 
Christie"  is  again  a  tragedy,  though 
a  happy  ending  has  l>een  contrived. 
As  in  the  other  plays  also,  psychol- 
ogy overshadows  story  and  sheer  talk 
supplants  movement. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one,  con- 
cerning a  father's  prejudice  against 
the  sea  and  the  vicissitudes  which 
this  prejudice  brings  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Anna.  She,  like  the  heroine  of 
Charpentier's  "Louise,"  hearkens  to 
the  call  of  the  city.  Ostensibly,  she 
goes  to  live  with  relatives  who  are  to 
train  and  care  for  her.  In  reality, 
she  goes  to  a  house  of  sin  to  live 
the  life  of  a  prostitute.  Fifteen 
years  she  is  away  and  all  this  time 
her  father  is  ignorant  of  her  real 
life.  Finally,  Anna  comes  home  to 
visit  him  and  in  doing  so  brings  about 
an  entanglement  that  involves  the 
life  of  her  father,  Marthy,  his  mis- 
tress, and  Mat  Burke,  her  lover.  For 
Mat  Rurke,  a  shipwrecked  seaman, 
meets  her,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
deifies  her.  But  Anna  is  not  a  crea- 
ture for  deification.  Despite  the  mis- 
ery of  her  life,  an  ethical  spirit  has 
flickered  within  her.  Before  she  ac- 


cepts Mat,  she  tells  him  everything 
and — most  unique  situation — in  the 
very  presence  of  her  father.  The 
remainder  of  the  play  is  concerned 
with  how  these  three  people  resolve 
their  individualistic  and  conventional 
theories  with  their  own  particular 
needs  for  love  and  life. 

Unforgettable  are  many  scenes  in 
the  play  and  the  long  stretches  of 
remarkable  character  delineation. 
Pauline  Lord  is  a  dynamic  creature 
as  the  harassed  victim  of  an  in- 
explicable nemesis.  Noteworthy  was 
the  frugality  of  her  gestures,  the 
gestures  of  a  woman  who  has  lost 
hope.  George  Marion  was  virtually 
perfect  as  the  plodding,  dull-witted 
primitive  father,  while  Frank  Shan- 
non was  ingenuous  and  forceful,  es- 
pecially in  the  final  solemn-vow  scene. 

The  settings  by  Robert  Edmond 
Jones  were  remarkably  successful  in 
creating  the  desired  Joseph  Conrad 
sea  atmosphere.  Praise  also  is  due 
Arthur  Hopkins  for  the  excellence 
of  the  entire  production,  the  work 
of  Eugenie  Blair,  as  Marthy  and  the 
stray  bits  of  acting  by  G.  O.  Taylor 
and  James  C.  Mack. 


LYCEUM.  "THE  GRAND  DUKE." 
Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Sacha 
Guitry.  Produced  November  1,  with 

this  cast : 


Grand  Duke  Feodor  Michaelovitch, 

Lionel  Atwill 
Morgan  Farley- 
John  L.  Shine 
H.  Percy  Woodley 
Edwin  Dupont 
Lina  Abarbanell 


Michel  Alexis 
Vermilion 
A  Servant 
A  Hotel  Page 

Mile.  Martinet  

Marie  Vermilion  Vivian  Tobin 

THE  French  have  more  talent  for 
making  something  out  of  noth- 
ing than  any  other  people.  Their 
cooks  excel  in  this  respect ;  so  do 
their  playwrights.  As  far  as  plot  is 
concerned,  there  is  less  than  nothing 
in  Sacha  Guitry's  newest  piece  "The 
Grand  Duke,"  a  little  comedy  made 
up  mostly  of  cynical  ban  mots  and 
ironical  persiflage.  Yet  the  play  fur- 
nishes agreeable  entertainment  and 
provides  an  excellent  acting  Vehicle 
for  the  virtuosity  of  two  very  cap- 
able players — Lionel  Atwill,  who  im- 


personates the  blase,  worldly-wise 
Grand  Duke  with  authority,  charm 
and  distinction,  and  Lina  Abarbanell 
who  is  a  sheer  delight  as  a  French 
singer  once  very  close  to  the  gallant 
Romanoff,  but  long  since  forgotten. 

Exiled  by  the  Bolsheviki,  the 
Grand  Duke  amuses  himself  in  Paris 
teaching  execrable  English  to  the 
young  daughter  of  a  newly  rich 
plumber.  Haughtily,  he  refuses  com- 
pensation for  his  services  and  even 
condescends  to  give  the  plumber  ad- 
vice as  to  how  his  millions  can  best 
get  him  into  society.  Marie,  the 
daughter,  has  also  a  singing  teacher, 
Mile.  Martinet,  who  warbles  so  di- 
vinely that  the  wealthy  plumber  is 
badly  smitten.  Marie  also  desires 
lessons  in  physical  culture — the  fad 
of  the  moment — and  Mile.  Martinet 
recommends  Michel  who  is  really  the 
singer's  son.  Michel  knows  nothing 
about  physical  culture,  but  he  is  a 
good  judge  of  girlish  charm,  and 
straight  way  falls  in  love  with  Marie. 
The  Grand  Duke,  meantime,  -  hap- 
pens to  enter  the  salon  while  the 
singing  teacher  is  at  the  piano.  Sure- 
ly he  recognizes  that  lovely  voice ! 
Yes — it  is  his  old  mistress.  But  he 
greets  her  coldly.  The  past  is  sac- 
red ;  their  relations  cannot  be  re- 
newed. The  Duke  is  greatly  attracted 
to  the  boy  Michel.  "No  wonder,"  ex- 
claims Mile.  Martinet,  "he  is  your 
son !"  The  Grand  Duke  is  shocked : 
then  he  is  annoyed.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference. The  boy  must  never  know. 

Finally,  Michel  is  married  off  to 
the  plumber's  daughter,  while  the 
widower  himself  summons  up  cour- 
age and  makes  an  offer  of  marriage 
to  Mile.  Marinet.  "I  don't  love  him," 
objects  the  singer.  "What  does  that 
matter?"  is  the  Duke's  cynical  reply. 
"Because  one  marries  a  man,  one  is 
not  expected  to  love  him.  A  married 
woman  may  still  have  a  friend  out- 
side." 

The  audience  is  left  in  no  possible 
doubt  as  to  whom  the  friend  will  be 
under  this  arrangement  and  the 
moral  of  the  comedy,  therefore,  is 
not  good.  In  fact,  it  is  more  subtly 
unmoral  than  the  bedroom  farces 
more  coarse  and  frank  in  their  in- 
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decencies.  But  what  odds?  No  one 
in  his  senses  would  dream  of  taking 
a  French  farce  seriously. 


COMEDY.  "THE  RIGHT  TO  STRIKE." 
A  play  in  four  acts  by  Ernest  Hutch- 
inson.  Produced  October  24  with  this 
cast: 

Elizabeth  Katherine  Rober 

Dr.  Miller  David  Torrence 

Dr.  Eric  Miller  Schuyler  White  . 

Mary  Miller  Gipsy  O'Brien 

Rose  Ormerod  Cynthia  Latham 

Dr.  Wrigley  Edmond  Lowe 


Gordon  Montague 

"Tubby" 

"Sidey" 


Harry  Mestayer 

V.  R.  Beecroft 

Leslie  R.  Benson 


THE  Right  to  Strike"  held  the 
boards  of  the  Comedy  for 
one  week.  This  is  not  to  distinguish 
it  as  the  worst  play  of  an  already 
disastrous  season.  On  the  contrary, 
I  thought  it  a  most  ably  written 
paper  on  the  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital.  But  the  public,  evidently 
fed  up  on  the  theatrical  tie-up  of  the 
railways,  would  have  none  of  it.  It 
was  a  drama  a  these,  as  the  French 
put  it,  and  two  of  its  four  acts  con- 
sisted of  stirring  debates  on  the 
merits  of  the  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  golden  rule  was  advanced 
as  the  only  solution  of  this  ever- 
recurring  problem. 

The  limited  public  that  saw  Rich- 
ard Walton  Tully's  production  of 
Ernest  Hutchinson's  timely  play  had 
at  least  one  satisfaction.  They  saw 
one  of  the  best  acted  ensembles  of 
the  season.  David  Torrence,  as  a 
lovable  doctor  of  the  old  school 
drawn  into  a  professional  strike,  was 
sweetly  gentle,  dignified,  and  impres- 
sive. His  murdered  son's  best  friend 
was  acted  with  uncommon  feeling, 
rich  impulsiveness  and  convincing 
sincerity  and  charm  by  Edmond 
Lowe,  while  the  professional  labor 
agitator,  this  time  one  of  social  im- 
portance, was  significantly  and  elo- 
quently rendered  by  Harry  Mestayer. 
The  sketch  of  an  M.  P.  labor  rep- 
resentative was  a  finished  portrait 
as  pictured  by  George  E.  Riddell, 
and  a  funny  doctor,  insistent  on  the 
ethics  of  his  craft,  was  portrayed  with 
rich,  delicious  humor  by  John  Brew- 
er. Gypsy  O'Brien  was  nicely  sym- 
pathetic as  the  victim  of  the  tragic 
event,  and  the  leader  of  the  men,  in 
the  hands  of  Ronald  Adair,  was  a 
figure  quite  touching  in  its  manly 
purport  and  ultimate  despair. 


Booth  Tarkington. 
with  this  cast : 

The  Station  Master 

Ames 

Isabel 

Florence 

Johnnie  White 

Henry 

Aunt  Ellen 

Mattie 


Produced  Nov.  7 

Charles  Abbe 

Alfred  Lunt 

Miss  Burke 

Frances  Howard 

Glenn  Hunter 

Frank  J.  Kirk 

Elizabeth  Patterson 

Clare  Weldon 


Hunter  is  capital  as  a  love  sick 
tongue-tied  sophomore  and  Charles 
Abbe  gives  a  realistic  touch  to  a 
humorous  station  master. 


HENRY   MILLER'S.      "INTIMATE 
STRANGERS,"      Comedy   in  3   acts  by 


A  DISINGENUOUS  little 
comedy,  extremely  tenuous  in 
texture,  with  no  plot  to  speak  of, 
yet  not  without  a  certain  charm,  and 
a  decidedly  refreshing,  change  from 
the  fcetid  atmosphere  of  the  preval- 
ent plague  of  bedroom  plays — such 
is  Booth  ,  Tarkington's  "Intimate 
Strangers,"  the  new  vehicle  selected 
by  Billie  Burke  for  the  exhibition 
of  her  fluffy,  golden-haired,  effer- 
vescent personality. 

Two  railroad  travellers — strangers 
to  each  other  and  of  different  sex, 
of  course — are  marooned  at  a  little 
way  station,  forty  miles  in  the  mud 
from  nowhere.  There  has  been  a 
bad  storm,  all  the  wires  are  down 
and  no  trains  can  get  through  for 
twenty-four  hours.  There  is  no  food 
to  be  had,  so  under  the  circumstances, 
Isabel  (Miss  Burke)  is  compelled  in 
common  decency  to  share  her  single 
sandwich  and  her  one  hard  boiled 
egg  with  Mr.  Ames  (Alfred  Lunt). 
After  this  slender  repast,  the  station 
master  goes  home,  leaving  the  couple 
to  spend  the  night  together  as  best 
they  can.  After  the  susceptible  Ames 
has  declared  his  love  and  gazed  into 
his  unknown  companion's  wonderful 
eyes,  he  kisses  her  finger  tips  and 
they  both  drop  off  to  sleep.  This 
is  a  charming  scene,  admirably  acted. 
The  role  of  the  woman — one  that 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Fiske  twenty  years  ago — is 
played  in  just  the  right  key  by  Miss 
Burke,  and  Mr.  Lunt,  with  his  easy 
grace  and  charm  of  manner — is 
equally  felicitous  as  the  male 
passenger. 

Interest  in  the  later  scenes,  al- 
though they  are  entertaining  enough, 
is  not  so  well  sustained.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  travellers  are 
rescued  by  Isabel's  cheeky  niece,  a 
typical  flapper  of  the  latest  model. 
Ames  has  already  denounced  all 
flappers  in  unmeasured  terms,  but 
when  Florence  appears,  he  is.  carried 
off  his  feet  by  her  breezy  sauciness, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Isabel 
who  proceeds  to  punish  him  by 
puzzling  him  as  to  her  real  age.  The 
piece  ends  by  their  reconcilation  and 
the  inevitable  marriage  bells.  Glenn 


KNICKERBOCKER.  "THE 
WANDERING  JEW."  A  play  in  four 
phases  by  E.  Temple  Thurston. 
Produced  October  26  with  this  cast : 

Judith  Helen  Ware 

Rachel  Thais  Lawton     . 

Mathathias  Tyrone  Power 

Juan  de  Texeda  Howard  Lang 
Joanne  de  Beaudricourt       Miriam  Lewes 

Du  Guesclin  Ralph  Theodore 

Michelotti  Albert  Brunning 

Zapportas  Sidney  Herbert 

Maria  Virginia  Russell 

Councillor  Emmet  Whitney 

T  T  ERE  is  the  old  familiar  and 
•*•  •*•  and  glamourous  Christian 
legend  of  the  Jew  who,  offering 
grave  insult  to  Christ  on  His  way 
to  Calvary,  is  condemned  to  wander 
a  forlorn  figure  over  the  earth  until 
the  second  coming.  It  is  a  present- 
ment in  which  stately  pageantry  and 
leisurely  drama  move  hand  in  hand 
andi  with  almost  unrelieved  solem- 
nity. 

The  story  starts  in  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  when 
Mathathias,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Judith,  unwillingly  seeks  to  per- 
suade the  Christ  to  come  to  his 
house  to  heal  the  sick  woman,  and 
spits  in  the  face  of  the  cross-bearing 
Saviour.  Thereafter  returning  home, 
he  finds  Judith  dead,  and  his 
wanderings  begin. 

In  the  second  phase  he  appears  as 
an  unknown  knight  and  is  a 
victorious  participant  in  a  tourney  at 
Antioch  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Here  he  wins  the  love  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  but  the  wailing  cry,  "un- 
clean," of  a  leper  reminds  him  of 
his  curse,  and  the  woman  flees  in 
horror  from  his  tent. 

Two  hundred  years  later  we  find 
him  in  Palermo  with  a  wife  and  a 
dead  son,  and  are  able  to  observe  in 
him  the  progress  of  mental  and 
spiritual  growth  and  evolution. 

The  last  phase  brings  him  to  Se- 
ville in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition and  its  horrible  auto  da  fe. 
It  is  in  this  scene  when  the  old  Jew, 
now  wise,  world-weary,  and  there- 
fore tranquil  and  unafraid,  is  being 
tried  for  heresy,  that  the  drama 
reaches  its  moving  and  breath-bating 
climax. 

Tyrone  Power,  than  whom  none 
could  do  it  better,  plays  the  part  of 
the  Jew.  From  the  rough  and  tur- 
bulent character  who  appears  at  first 
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and  receives  the  curse,  he  develops 
with  a  sureness  of  touch  and  a 
wealth  of  unobtrusive  detail  the 
changes  that  make  of  him  the  com- 
manding, serene  figure  who,  in  the 
final  scene,  rises  to  such  a  height  as 
stills  applause. 

The  supporting  cast,  not  large  for 
such  a  play,  is  in  all  instances 
sufficient,  and  in  some  cases  notably 
fine.  Apart,  from  the  star,  Helen 
Ware,  Miriam  Lewes  and  Howard 
Lang  deserve  special  praise. 

The  play  has  been  mounted  by 
Messrs.  Belasco  and  Erlanger  with 
a  richness  which  is  more  admirable 
in  that  it  is  not  over-elaborate,  and 
the  stage  settings,  especially  that  of 
the  third  phase  with  its  lovely  light- 
ing effects,  are  a  delight  to  the  eye. 


BROADHURST.  "THE  CLAW." 
A  play  in  four  acts  by  Henri  Bern- 
stein, adapted  by  Edward  Delaney 
Dunn  and  Louis  Wolheim.  Pro- 
duced October  17  with  this  cast: 

Jules  Doulers  Charles  Kennedy 

Paul  Ignace  E.  J.  Ballantine 

Antoinette  Irene  Fenwick 

Marie  Marie  Bruce 

Achilla  Cortelon  Lionel  Barrymore 

Vincent  Leclerc  Giorgio  Majeroni 

Anne  Cortelon  Doris  Rankin 

Nathaniel  Joseph  Granby 

A    Doorman  Ian  Wolfe 
Guy  Germain-Leroy          Harold'Winston 

A  Police  Officer  S.  B.  Tobias 

A  PLAY  wholly  foreign  to  the 
New  York  environment  and 
fairly  old  fashioned  in  general  tone 
and  treatment  is  Henri  Bernstein's 
"The  Claw,"  now  imported  for  the 
first  time  to  the  local  boards.  One 
of  Bernstein's  earlier  works,  it  lacks 
the  sincerity  and  dramatic  intensity 
that  have  found  their  way  into  his 
later  plays  despite  the  latter's  in- 
variably theatrical  development  and 
characterization.  It  is  doubtful  that 
Arthur  Hopkins  would  have  deemed 
"The  Gaw,"  now  imported  for  the 
production  did  it  not  furnish  to  a 
high  degree  the  opportunity  for  that 
thing  most  near  to  the  Hopkins 
heart,  a  Barrymore  holiday. 

"The  Claw"  unquestionably  pro- 
vides Lionel  Barrymore  with  the 
best  opportunity  to  display  virtuosity 
that  that  artist  has  found.  As  Ach- 
ilk  Cortelon,  powerful  newspaper 
magnet  and  politkal  leader,  Barry- 
more  portrays  a  half-lifetime  of 
power  and  decay,  the  play  covering 
a  period  of  many  years  during  which 
Cortelon  degenerates  from  a  virile 
and  respected  leader  of  socialistic 
forces  to  a  corrupt  and  senile  old 
man  under  the  vicious  influence  of 
his  young  wife.  As  Cortelon,  Barry- 


more  gives  a  subtle  and  constantly 
shifting  impersonation,  free  of  mono- 
tony even  in  the  course  of  speeches 
that  last  for  ten  minutes.  Without 
his  work,  "The  Claw"  would  be  of 
slight  interest  in  our  theatre;  with 
it,  lovers  of  fine  acting  have  some- 
thing to  add  to  their  list. 

Irene  Fenwick  as  the  scheming 
young  wife  gives  capable  support,  de- 
spite a  certain  theatrical  delrberate- 
ness  and  self -consciousness  that 
seems  to  have  crept  for  the  first  time 
into  this  artist's  work.  The  balance 
of  the  cast  is  far  from  the  mark  set 
by  the  two  stars. 


GREENWICH  VILLAGE.  "THE 
STRAW."  A  drama  by  Eugene 
O'Neil.  Produced  November  7  with 
this  cast : 


Bill  Carmody 

Nora 

Tom 

Billy 

Doctor  Gaynor 

Fred  Nicholls 

Eileen  Carmody 

Stephen  Murray 

Miss  Gilpin 

Mrs.  Abner 

Miss  Bailey 

Mrs.  Turner 

Doctor  Stanton 

Mrs.  Brennan 


Harry  Harwood 

Viola  Cecil  Ormonde 

Richard  Ross 

Xorris  Millington 

George  Woodward 

Robert    Strange 

Margalo  Gillmore 

John  Westley 

Alice  John 

Nora  O'Brien 

Alice  Haynes 

Grace  Henderson 

George  Farren 

Jennis  Lament 


EUGENE  O'NEILL'S  much 
heralded  drama  in  five  scenes 
"The  Straw,"  recently  unfolded  in  a 
none  too  mature  production  at  the 
Greenwich  Village,  proved  a  distinct 
disappointment.  To  be  fair,  the 
printed  version  of  the  play  promised 
more  than  its  production  realized. 
A  normal  imagination  in  the  reader 
could  endow  the  play's  characters 
with,  at  least,  life-likeness  and 
sincerity,  both  of  which  virtues  were 
washed  away  by  maladroit  direction 
and  half-baked  acting  when  the  piece 
came  to  mount  a  stage ;  further,  the 
printed  play  had  the  ring  of  O'Neill's 
usual  refusal  to  compromise,  an  ele- 
ment so  vitiated  by  the  see-sawing 
policy  of  the  production  as  to  betray 
the  author  and  befuddle  the  spectator. 

To  'be  sure,  there  is  little  else  than 
plot  in  the  O'Neill  tale.  There  is 
nothing  behind  the  mere  story,  such 
as  we  have  come  to  look  for  in  the 
pages  of  the  man  who  has  created 
our  greatest  native  dramatic  surg- 
ings:  nothing  of  thought  or  phil- 
osophy or  truth  and  infinitely  little 
of  drama  save  in  the  last  act  which 
soars  far  above  what  goes  before. 

A  young  girl  of  the  people  con- 
tracts tuberculosis  and  is  sent  to  an 
sanitarium.  Heavy  on  her  mind  are 
troubles  with  her  family  and  her 


fiance,  a  man  who  in  her  present 
plight  seems  inclined  to  desert  her. 
Her  only  respite  comes  from  a  young 
man  patient  with  whom  she  finds 
common  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. She  encourages  him  to  write 
short  stories,  and  he  meets  with  as 
sudden  and  miraculous  success  as 
ever  rewarded  the  small  toy  heroes 
of  Horatio  Alger.  She  also,  it  goes 
without  saying,  falls  in  love  with 
him,  a  sentiment  which  he  does  not 
return.  He  leaves,  his  case  arrested, 
and  she  fails  rapidly  to  an  incurable 
condition.  He  returns  on  a  visit  just 
before  she  is  to  be  sent  away  to  a 
farm  for  incurable  consumptives  and 
learns  of  the  fact.  Frenziedly,  he 
protests  that  he  loves  her  and  will 
marry  her  and  to  aid  her  morale  tells 
her  that  he  has  fallen  ill  again  and 
that  they  will  go  away  together  to 
some  other  little  sanitarium  and 
there  cure  each  other  with  hope  and 
love. 

O'Neill's  admirable  dramatic  sense 
caused  him  to  make  very  clear  that 
the  girl's  case  was  hopeless.  It  is 
scarcely  material  for  dramatic  por- 
trayal and  is  laden  with  a  somewhat 
repugnant  flavor.  But  at  least,  if  it 
was  to  have  been  done  at  all,  the  full 
dramatic  and  tragic  note  should  have 
been  preserved.  In  production,  how- 
'  ever,  we  find  most  of  the  sanitarium 
scenes  being  played  in  a  comic  vein 
in  an  obvious  effort  to  be  not  too  de- 
pressing, and  the  masterful  last  act 
ruined  utterly  by  a  weak-minded 
effort  to  achieve  a  happy  ending,  in 
which  the  word  "incurable"  is  put  in 
the  ash-can  and  a  great  deal  of  Hope 
piffle  is  handed  out,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  quite  manifest  that  Eileen's 
new  found  love  and  marriage  will 
build  a  lung  where  there  isn't  any, 
and  the  whole  thing  will  turn  out 
in  jolly  fashion.  I  cannot  think  that 
Mr.  O'Neill  was  particeps  criminis 
to  this  absurd  treatment  of  a  play 
that  is  frankly  grim,  and  beats  un- 
compromisingly on  the  tom-toms  of 
tragedy. 

Otto  Kruger,  as  the  man  patient 
who  writes  stories,  was  obviously  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  his 
part,  which  one  moment  requires  a 
farce  pace  and  comedy  delivery  and 
again  the  tense  sincerity  of  high 
tragedy.  A  handsome,  healthy  look- 
ing human,  identified  principally  with 
comedy,  he  was  brought  into  the  part 
at  the  last  minute  apparently  in  an 
effort  to  lend  further  cheer  to  the 
role  of  the  consumptive  hero;  he 
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might  as  well  expect  to  play  Little 
Tich  and  appear  convincing.  .Mar- 
galo  Gillmore,  the  talented  young 
woman  who  turned  "The  Famous 
Mrs.  Fair"  into  "The  Famous  Miss 
Gillmore"  before  she  was  through, 
also  falls  victim  to  inept  and  un- 
certain direction.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  flash  of  ex- 
pertness  and  a  charming  handling  of 
her  last  act,  throughout  all  of  which 
she  reclines  pale  and  exhausted  in  a 
chair,  she  falls  emotionally  short  of 
the  play's  requirements. 


GLOBE."  GOOD  MORNING  DEARIE." 
A  musical  show,  music  hy  Jerome 
Kern.  Book  and  lyrics  by  Anne 
Caldwell.  Produced  November  1 

GOOD  Morning  Dearie,"  as  an 
entertainment,  is  in  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham's  best  vein.  It  is  amusing;  the 
personnel  is  admirably  picked  and 
pulchritudinous.  Jerome  Kern's 
music  is  melodious  and  mellifluous, 
albeit  a  trifle  monotonous — while  the 
staging  and  costuming  are  marked 
by  variety  and  ingenuity  of  move- 
ment and  capital  taste.  Anne  Cald- 
well, who  supplies  the  book  and 
lyrics,  has  contributed  a  praiseworthy 
effort.  The  plot  is  quite  sufficient. 
There  are  some  over-worked  crooks, 
but  they  are  treated  with  a  light 
touch  and  their  frustrated  efforts 
serve  to  bring  into  high  relief  and 
ultimate  reward  the  inherent  charm 
and  sterling  worth  of  Rose-Marie, 
one  of  those  sublimated  shop  girls, 
who  are  loved  and  respected  by  all 
alike,  from  her  fellow  workers  in  the 
shop  to  the  son  of  the  millionaire 
who  finally  makes  her  his  bride.  This 
role  is  admirably  played  by  Louise 
Groody  who,  by  vivacious  grace  and 
undeniable  choreographic  skill,  atones 
for  a  very  modest,  small  singing 
voice.  Her  enraptured  suitor,  who 
pulls  off  a  fight  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  Douglas  Fairbanks,  is  pleasingly 
presented  by  Oscar  Shaw.  Harland 
Dixon  between  his  predatory  acts- 
he's  a  very  attractive  crook — dances 
with  a  distinctive  quality  of  his  own. 
while  in  fine  contrast,  quaint  and 
queer,  is  William  Kent,  a  detective. 
Delicious  for  her  artless  spirit  and  in- 
fectious humor  is  Ada  Lewis  as  Mme 
Bompard.  She's  literally  a  scream 


MR.  Walter  is  co-author  with 
Marjorie  Chase,  which  means, 
according  to  the  prophets  of  Times 
Square,  that  Miss  Chase  did  an  orig- 
inal manuscript  which  needed  a  tidy 
bit  of  rewriting.  The  latter  has  been 
effectively  done.  There  is  no  better 
master  of  checkerboard  drama  and  the 
technique  of  swift  moving  interest 
than  Walter,  and  "A  Man's  Name"  is 
an  admirable  example  of  his  expert- 
ness.  It  comes  very  near  to  being  a 
veritable  model  of  pure  dramaturgy. 
Three  acts  in  one  set,  continuous  ac- 
tion within  the  space  of  a  few  hours 
and  four  characters,  interest  from 
the  start  and  never  a  let-down — 
could  one  ask  for  more?  Ten  years 
ago  this  might  have  been  a  "great 
American  play,"  but  now,  in  the  light 
of  the  greater  wisdom  that  has  come 
to  our  theatre,  it  is,  for  all  its  ex- 
pertness,  little  more  than  clap-trap. 
There  is  little  new  about  the  piece 
which  has  to  do  with  that  ever  busy 
triangle,  this  time  a  husband  who  was 
sick,  a  wife  who  loved  him  and 
sought  desperately  to  find  $3000  to 
send  him  West  to  cure  him,  and  a 
lover  who  was  ready  to  provide  the 
latter  for  a  favor. 

Dorothy  Shoemaker  acted  vigor- 
ously and  constantly  as  the  wife; 
Lowell  Sherman  gave  an  admirably 
restrained  and  sincere  performance 
as  the  husband  cured  by  tainted 
money ;  Felix  Krembs  was  a  con- 
ventional villain,  and  a  fine  bit  was 
done  by  T.  Tamamoto  as  a  drunken 
Chinese  cook. 


REPUBLIC.  "THE  MAN'S  NAME." 
A  play  by  Eugene  Walter  and 
Marjorie  Chase.  Produced  Novem- 
ber 15. 


COHAN.  "THE  PERFECT  FOOL."  A 
musical  play  in  two  acts,  book,  lyrics 
and  music  by  Ed  Wynn.  Produced 
November  7. 

THERE  is  no  dearth  of  the  Ed 
Wynn  variety  of  humor  in  "A 
Perfect  Fool"  the  latest  annual  con- 
coction of  Wynn  jokes  and  vaude- 
ville stunts.  Two  long  acts  are 
filled  with  little  else  and,  as  has  been 
said  before  about  something  else,  if 
you  like  that  kind  of  a  show  "A 
Perfect  Fool"  will  be  just  the  kind 
of  show  you  like.  I  found  myself 
slumping  into  a  head  drooping  pos- 
ture after  Wynn  had  come  on  in 
Hat  No.  31  and  lisped  joke  No.  33. 
Julian  Mitchell  has  given  speed  to 
a  show  which  labors  fearfully  under 
the  burden  of  having  been  generated 
in  toto  out  of  the  mind  and  memory 
of  the  excellent  Mr.  Wynn.  How- 
ever captivating  the  latter  may  be  in 
wearing  a  chafeau  eccentrique  or 


putting  across  a  bit  of  nonsense,  he 
is  unquestionably  in  the  hadn't- 
oughter-do-it  class  of  melody  mixers. 
True  enough  Franz  Schubert  is  the 
only  man  who  has  any  really  decent 
music  on  Broadway  to-day,  but  there 
are  at  least  a  dozen  Tin  .  Pan  Alley 
composerissimos  able  at  least  to  do 
a  score  worthy  of  an  echo  at  the 
Club  Maurice. 


CENTURY.         "SOTHERN-MARLOWE  • 

IN  SHAKESPEARIAN  REPERTOIRE.  The 
Sothern-Marlowe  engagement  at  the 
Century  has  been  devoted  to 
thoroughly  enjoyable  productions  of 
the  Bard's  plays.  The  success  of 
the  season  in  New  York  proved  so 
great  that  it  was  extended  for  two 
weeks.  Of  the  four  plays  presented, 
the  performances  of  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  proved  the  most  delight- 
ful of  all,  if  no  other  reason  be  ad- 
vanced than  the  Portia  of  Miss  Mar- 
lowe, in  which  role  this  admirable 
actress  is  seen  at  her  best.  In  Portia, 
as,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  Katherine 
and  Viola,  Miss  Marlowe  adds  to  all 
the  attributes  of  form,  feature,  charm 
and  manner,  the  touches  of  zest  and 
spontaneity  that  make  the  perfection 
of  artistry. 

Mr.  Sothern  does  not  reach  quite 
the  same  heights.  It  is  through  no 
fault  of  his  own :  but  simply  that 
Nature  has  not  endowed  him  with  the 
certain  indefinable  quality  or  gift 
which  Miss  Marlowe  possesses. 

He  is  unquestionably  an  artist ;  his 
work  in  all  his  roles  evidences  much 
thought  and  painstaking  care ;  while 
even  the  smallest  details  are  given 
due  consideration.  At  the  same  time, 
his  Malvolio  is  a  dry  performance ; 
his  Hamlet  lacks  the  sweeping  power 
it  might  have;  while  in  his  Shylock. 
fine  as  it  is  in  respect  of  a  portrayal 
of  the  lust  of  hate  and  revenge, 
there  is  hardly  a  touch  of  human 
quality  in  evidence.  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Sothern  always  acts  the  part, 
while  Miss  Marlowe  is  the  character. 

The  supporting  company  is  large 
and  contains  many  competent  players. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  including 
Frederick  Lewis,  Rowland  Buck- 
stone,  V.  L.  Granville,  Frances 
Bendtsen  and  Alma  Kruger,  do  sig- 
nificant work ;  while  the  plays  are 
well,  yet  not  over-elaboratcly  staged 
and  costumed. 

The  deservedly  large  patronage 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
season,  proves  conclusively  that 
Shakespeare  is  still  a  very  live  issue 
in  the  theatre. 
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TONY  SARG  ALSO  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


"THE  GRAND  DUKE."— "A  ^st- 
and breakfast  for  two,"  observes  "The 
Grand  Duke"  (Lionel  Atwill).  The 
one  who  taught  him  this  twenty  years 
before,  played  by  Lina  Abarbanell, 
almost  repeats  the  performance.  The 
play  is  like  that;  it  is  almost  


"A  BILL,  OF  DIVORCEMENT1'  —  Rattling  coals  doesn t  seem  to  Auntie 
just  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  reading  the  Bible,  but  then  she  doesn't  belong 
to  the  younger  generation,  as  Sidney — played  by  Katharine  Cornell — does. 
That  is  the  difference.  When  people  get  on  each  other's  nerves  the  younger 
ones  do  something  about  it. 


"MAIN  STREET"  asks  us  to  accept  a  bedroom  scene  as  a  serious  matter. 
It  is  to  Dr.  Kennicott  (McKay  Morris),  who  is  used  to  giving  his  patients — 
oh,  well,  you  know  how  successful  these  handsome  doctors  are.  But  his  wife, 
played  by  Alma  Tell,  tries  to  dose  the  town  with  highbrow  drama,  and  the 
result  is  this  conference  wherein  Will  longs  to  tell  her  that  he  loves  her. 
but  


"ANNA  CHRISTIE."— Marthy  Owen,  self-styled 
"Barge  Cow,"  played  by  Eugenie  Blair,  will  give 
you  all  the  benefits  of  a  pleasantly  rum-soaked 
philosophy  for  a  drink  or  two.  And  Eugene 
O'Neill  has  generously  written  in  her  part 
schooner  after  schooner  of  ale. 


.itot  * 


Interviewing  A  Constellation  Of  Stars 

A  "Theatre"  Reporter  Behind  the  Scenes  of  the  "Music  Box  Revue" 

By  BERNARD  SOBEL 


IF   there    is   one    thing    in    the    world    that 
I'm  not  afraid  of,  it  is  a  theatrical  star. 
While    the     general     public    quakes    and 
quivers  at  the  mention  of  the  names  of  John 
Barrymore,    Elsie   Ferguson,    Mrs.    Fiske  and 
all   the    rest,    I   give   them    merely   a    passing 
glance    and    then    I    ask    myself,    "Will    they 
make   good   material    for   an   interview  ?" 

"No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,"  runs  the 
worn  out  old  proverb,  and  no  star  is  a  hero 
to  me.  Once  I  have  made  one  go  through 
a  long  list  of  questions  and  answers,  he 
straightway  falls  into  my  power  forever.  I 
am,  perhaps,  the  only  writer  in  captivity  who 
knows  which  stars  are  familiar  with  the 
Einstein  theory;  which  ones  count  on  their 
fingers;  and  which  ones  are  conversant  with 
such  casual  topics  as  squaring  the  circle  and 
perpetual  motion. 

If  I  threatened  to  disclose  half  the  secret 
confidences  that  stars  have  forced  on  me,  I 
could  be  vulgarly  rich  on  the  stage  hush 
money  they  would  proffer. 

When  the  "Music  Box  Revue"  opened, 
therefore,  with  its  long  list  of  stars,  I  re- 
joiced. "Here  is  my  chance,"  I  said  to  my- 
self. "I'll  get  busy  at  once."  So,  like  the  man 
in  the  story  who  slew  twenty  at  one  stroke, 
I  decided  to  take  on  the  whole  stellar  con- 
stellation at  one  sitting — an  unprecedented 
feat. 

Without  any  formality  whatsoever,  I 
forced  myself  back  stage  and  shoved  my  way 
into  the  dressing  rooms,  without  regard  for 
alphabetical  order  or  salary  proportions.  As 
a  result,  I  obtained  information  which  the 
world  has  long  desired  to  know :  how  so 
many  stars  can  shine  together  without  ob- 
scuring their  own  light  and  just  what  the 
sparks  look  like  when  they  happen  to  collide. 

THE  first  star  I  encountered  was  that 
famous  comedian,  Sam  Bernard,  once 
a  member  of  the  Weber  &  Fields'  all-star 
revues. 

"Mr.  Bernard,"  I  said  abruptly,  "have  you 
a  sense  of  humor?" 

"I  certainly  have,"  he  said,  just  as 
abruptly,  "I  can  enjoy  anything  that's  humor- 
ous if  it  is  humorous  according  to  my  sense 
of  humor.  But  why  talk  about  such  matters? 
If  you  are  going  to  put  me  into  print,  I'd 
rather  have  you  talk  about  Sam  Bernard,  Jr., 
instead  of  Sam  Bernard.  Sam  Bernard,  Jr., 
is  my  son,  as  you  may  have  surmised.  He 
Roes  to  Cornell  University  and  be  goes  there 
l>ecause  he  won  a  free  scholar?hin  which  en- 
titles him  to  go  there.  I  want  him  to  work 
bis  way  up  just  as  I  worked  my  way  up. 
Though  I  did  win  the  attention  of  the  public 
way  back  in  the  days  of  Welxr  and  Fields, 
I  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  1-eranse — " 

Mr.  Bernard  interrupted  himself  and  then 
flashed  me  a  keen,  questioning  glance. 

"Are  you  a  drinking  man?"  he  asked;  but 
before  I  could  answer  the  question  he  went 
on  talking. 

"Cellars   are   so   popular  these   days   that   I 


like  to  have  anyone  know  that  I  started  my 
career  in  a  sub-cellar.  This  sub-cellar  was 
on  the  East  Side,  at  the  corner  of  Baxter 
and  Worth  streets,  and  it  was  known  as  the 
Grand  Duke  vaudeville  theatre.  The  admis- 
sion was  five  cents  and  I  assure  you  that 
the  show  was  worth  every  cent  of  that 
amount.  I  made  my  first  hit  here  and  later 
I  worked'  for  B.  F.  Keith  in  a  continuous 
vaudeville  show.  We  gave  seven  shows  a 
day  and  the  first  show  took  place  before  I 
had  my  breakfast.  In  those  days  I  frequently 
mistook  art  for  hunger  and  hunger  for  art. 
These  days,  of  course — but  you  will  have  to 
excuse  me,  for  there  goes  my  cue,"  and  be- 
fore I  could  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  he 
had  disappeared. 

THE  next  moment  I  was  ensconced  in  the 
commodious  dressing  room  of  the  de- 
lightfully funny  Florence  Moore,  she  of  bed- 
room farce  fame. 

"Miss  Moore,"  I  said  solemnly,  "have  yon 
a  sense  of  humor?" 

"I  have  not,"  she  declared  savagely.  "Look- 
ing for  jokes  and  telling  them  is  too  serious 
a  business  to  permit  me  to  develop  a  sense 
of  humor.  Why,  I  spend  all  my  odd  moments 
looking  for  jokes  and  when  I  finally  do  get 
one,  I  usually  find  that  it's  one  of  the  'old 
boys,'  again.  Yet,  it's  the  'old  boys'  done  over 
which  get  the  best  laughs.  However,  there 
is  nothing  so  disastrous  as  a  poor  joke.  It 
can  ruin  a  whole  evening." 

As  if  to  prove  this  statement,  Miss  Moore 
made  a  number  of  her  characteristic  funny 
faces,  stuck  out  her  tongue  and  sang  a  Galli- 
Curci  cadenza  fortissimo. 

"After  all,"  she  continued,  "the  comedians 
are  always  the  saddest  at  rehearsals,  even 
Sam  Bernard,  and  he's  the  richest  of  us  all. 
The  dancers  go  through  one,  two,  three,  kick : 
four,  five,  six,  whirl,  and  they  smile  all 
through  the  process.  The  singers — oh,  ah  a'nd 
tra-la  and  also,  do,  me,  so,  do — and  they 
smile,  likewise.  But  we  comedians  have  to 
be  serious.  .Most  of  us,  in  fact,  have  had 
a  training  in  serious  drama  and,  as  a  result. 
we  really  feel  the  sadness  of  a  situation  be- 
fore we  gauge  its  humor.  Nevertheless, 
apropos  to  nothing  at  all,  I  must  tell  you 
that  when  the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium 
were  here,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  pres:n!ed 
to  them,  formally. 

I  GAVE  them  a  courtesy  and  then  I  gave 
them  a  kiss  on  the  hand.  Someone  said, 
however,  that  I  should  also  have  slipped  on 
a  banana  peel  and  given  them  a  laugh.  Now 
that  it's  all  over,  I  really  wish  I  had.  In 
spite  of  everything  though,  I  never  want  to 
retire,  because  I  am  afraid  that  the  public 
might  learn  to  get  along  without  me  and  that 
would  hurt  my  pride.  Mv  parting  advice 
to  you  is  this :  if  you  should  grow  fat  and 
then  want  to  grow  thin,  be  sure  to  join  a 
revue." 
The  lady  had  finished  and  it  was  my  next 


move  to  walk  into  the  adjoining  dressing 
room  where  Wilda  Bennett,  lovely  prima 
donna,  stood  resplendent  in  a  cloth  of  gold 
Valesquez  costume. 

"Miss  Bennett,"  I  murmured,  with  the  ut- 
most politeness,  "I  am  going  to  ask  you  an 
impertinent  question.  May  I  ?" 

"No,  you  may  not.  I  don't  feel  impertin- 
ent today,"  she  answered.  "I  feel  Spanish ; 
so  I  could  not  give  you  a  good  answer.  You 
see,  as  Miss  Moore  declares,  we  are  all  very 
happy  back  here — just  one  happy  family. 
Indeed,  all  the  stars  act  so  natural  and  so 
friendly  that  I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that 
they  are  not  stars.  We  have  great  fun  every 
minute  that  we're  here,  and  when  the  man- 
agement can't  get  us  down  for  regular  per- 
formances, it  calls  us  in  for  extra  rehearsals 
and  to  have  our  pictures  taken.  When  I  get 
done  playing  revues,  I  am  going  to  play  the 
races  and  if  I  can't  play  the  races,  I'm  going 
to  play  Camille.  Just  why,  I  don't  know, 
but  the  truth  is  that  we  are  going  to  have 
tea  back  here  soon  and  we  would  like  to  have 
you  stay  for  some.  But  we  have  only  one 
tea  cup  for  the  whole  crowd ;  so  I  guess  we 
had  better  not  ask  you. 

This  remark,  of  course,  constituted  my  dis- 
missal, ccla  i'a  sans  dire.  I  wish  sincerely, 
notwithstanding  that  the  public  might  have  a 
glimpse  of  those  two  adjoining  dressing 
rooms,  for  despite  the  banter  and  the  gayety 
both  Miss  Bennett  and  Miss  Moore  are  con- 
stantly studying  and  striving  ambitiously. 
Everyone  in  their  little  domain,  including  the 
maids,  speaks  French,  and  every  moment  that 
the  stars  are  not  dressing,  making-up  or  play- 
ing, they  are  studying  French  verbs,  chatter- 
ing in  that  idiom  or  reading  some  new  French 
play  or  book. 

MY  interview  with  Ivy  Sawyer  and  Joseph 
Santley  was  half  by  proxy  and  half  by 
hearsay,  for  this  busy  couple  rarely  meet  ex- 
cept when  they  are  on  the  stage  together. 

"Tell  me  something  about  yourself  that 
you  don't  want  the  public  to  know,"  I  said 
persuasively  to  Miss  Sawyer. 

"Oh,  there  are  lots  of  things  I  don't  want 
the  world  to  know,"  she  answered  swiftly, 
"but — I  am  not  telling  what  they  are.  But 
just  this  once.  I'll  tell  you  one  of  my  biggest 
faults.  It  is  bringing  home  toys  to  our  little 
boy.  When  we  were  young,  ,Mr.  Santley  and 
I,  we  didn't  have  many  toys;  so  now  we 
even  things  up  by  giving  the  boy  all  he  wants. 
As  a  result,  when  I  come  home,  my  little 
son  doesn't  say,  'How  are  you  mother,  dear?' 
but,  'What  have  you  brought  me  tonigTit?' 

As  a  result,  the  nurse  has  forbidden  me 
to  bring  home  any  more.  Back  stage  I  spend 
all  my  time  with  the  members  of  the  'Ha  Ha' 
club,  which  includes  Mile.  Marguerite  and 
three  other  famous  dancers.  I  provide  them 
with  cookies,  candy,  fresh  fruit,  walnuts,  tea 
and  coffee.  You  see,  all  is  contentment  back 
here,  despite  the  fact  that  virtually  everyone 
is  a  star." 
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Fifty  years  on  the  stage  is  the  proud  record  of  this 
veteran  actor,  now  playing  the  character  part  of  David 
Lee,  the.  vestry-hounded  minister  in  "Thank  You." 
Middle-aged  theatregoers  still  remember  with  delight  his 
dashing  juvenile  Harry  Bronson  in  "The  Belle  of  New 
York"  with  Edna  May,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  then 
in  "The  Liberty  Bells,"  at  the  old  Madison  Square.  Next 
in  character  parts  The  Duke  of  St.  Kills,  in  "A  Country 
Mouse"  and  so  on  until  in  "Three  Wise  Fools"  he  again 
won  Broadway's  applause 


WILLIAM  DANFORTH 

A  veteran  of  the  palmy  days  when  Gilbert  annd  Sullivan 
set  a  pace  for  light  operetta  that  has  never  since  been 
equalled,  William  Danforth's  best  remembered  characteri- 
zations are  those  of  Dick  Deadeye  in  "Pinafore"  and  the 
title  r&le  in  "The  Mikado."  Making  his  d6but  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  he  has  played  prominent  parts  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  Broadway  successes,  notably:  "Wang,"  "The 
Wizard  of  the  Nile,"  "The  Yankee  Consul,"  "Miss  Hook 
of  Holland,"  and  "Robin  Hood."  He  also  spent  ten 
years  with  Frank  Daniels 


IVAN  SAMSON 

It  was  his  talented  portrayal  of  Or- 
lando which  attracted  the  attention 
of  Doris  Keane  to  this  Russian-Eng- 
lish actor  who  deserted  the  Ham- 
mersmith Company  and  the  paternal 
name  of  Samsonoff  for  "Romance" 
and  Samson.  He  is  Miss  Keane's 
leading  man  in  "The  Czarina" 


CHARLES  ELLIS 

As  one  of  the  frail  Margaret's  several 
lovers  in  "Ambush" — the  first  to  lead 
her  astray — this  young  actor  gave 
renewed  evidence  of  that  dramatic 
understanding  glimpsed  in  the  Pro- 
vincetown  Players'  production  of 
Eugene  O'Neill's  "Diff'rent" 


Photos  Ira  L.  Hill 


OLD  AND  NEW  ACTORS  "WHO  SCORE  ON  BROADWAY 
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As  soon  as  I  got  the  chance,  I  asked  Mr. 
Santley  if  Miss  Sawyer  had  been  speaking 
the  truth. 

"Every  word  of  them,"  he  said  quickly. 
"She's  been  saying  the  same  things  since  her 
school  days.  Besides,"  he  added,  "I'm  so  busy 
changing  costumes  these  days  that  I  really 
don't  know  what  she  talks  about." 

A  most  vivacious  figure  is  Mr.  Santley  be- 
hind the  scenes  as  well  as  in  front.  He  joshes 
everyone  from  A  to  Z.  No  sooner  had  a 
feature  dancer  returned  from  a  triumphant 
encore  than  he  announced  that  the  dancer's 
entire  number  would  be  cut  out  of  the  show 
and  a  moment  later  he  declared  that  Mr. 
Berlin  had  no  ear  for  music. 

I  am  a  man  without  a  temperament,"  he 
explained,  "because  temperament  takes  too 


much  time.  It  keeps  a  person  so  busy  trying 
to  prove  he  has  one  that  he  can't  find  time 
for  anything  else." 

(My  interviews  were  going  along  so  smooth- 
ly that  I  began  to  grow  disappointed.  "Are 
all  these  stars  really  going  to  do  what  I  wish 
them  to  do?"  I  asked  myself.  "Isn't  one  of 
them  going  to  give  me  a  time-honored  illus- 
tration of  temperament  ?" 

I  was  not  to  be  disappointed,  however.  That 
very  moment  something  happened.  William 
Collier  refused  positively  to  be  interviewed. 
I  was  particularly  anxious  to  talk  to  him  be- 
cause of  his  rare  spirit  of  fun  and  his  dis- 
tinctive place- in  our  most  famous  revues.  But 
no  fun  would  he  offer  and  no  reminiscence 
would  he  reminisce.  The  fault,  of  course,  was 
mine :  I  had  come  around  later  than  I  had 


stated.     But  I  apologized  devoutly. 

"But,  Mr.  Collier,"  I  said  finally,  "if  you 
won't  give  me  an  interview,  please  let  me 
make'  one  up.  The  public  will  believe  any- 
thing it  sees  in  print." 

"Don't  you  write  one  single  word  that  I 
haven't  said,"  he  shouted  threateningly  and 
that  concluded  his  remarks. 

I  begged,  pleaded,  implored,  petitioned,  be- 
sought, complimented  and  cajoled;  but  to  no 
avail.  Mr.  William  Collier  would  not  say  a 
single  word. 

As  I  hurried  over  to  Irving  -Berlin's  room, 
however,  I  felt  a  sense  of  happiness  and 
exultation,  for  I  had  found  at  least  one  star 
who  still  treasured  temperament. 

Mr.  Berlin  talked  with  me  in  about  live 
(Continued,  on  page  60) 


Vaudeville's  Third-of-a-Century  Jubilee 
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Marceau 


E.  F.  ALBEE 

Head  of  the  Keith 
Circuit 


S  the  curtain 
rings  down 
for  the  last 
time  on  the  old 
Union  Square 
Theatre  on  Four- 
teenth Street,  the 
history  of  the  first 
house  in  New  York 
to  house  modern 
vaudeville  becomes 
a  closed  book. 

Today,  there  are 
twenty-four  theatres 
in  greater  New 
York,  alone,  which 
fly  the  banner  of 

the  B.  F.  Keith  Circuit.  Their  seating  ca- 
pacity at  a  single  performance  is  50,000  peo- 
ple. All  this  has  been  accomplished  within 
the  span  of  twenty-eight  years. 

Back  in  1893,  B.  F.  Keith  was  just  suc- 
ceeding in  making  vaudeville  respectable  up 
in  Boston.  He  had  moved  from  the  cramped 
quarters  of  his  little  "store 
show"  on  Washington  Street, 
into  the  beautiful  Bijou  Thea- 
tre, which  caused  quite  a  sen- 
sation by  the  luxury  o  f  its 
appointments  in  those  days. 
He  was  offering  all  the 
Guilbert  and  Sullivan  oper- 
ettas, with  his  own  Gaietv 
Opera  Company,  organized  by 
E.  F.  Altec,  present  head  of 
the  Keith  Circuit.  -Vaudeville 
was  becoming  one  of  the  most 
popular  amusements  amon,i>  th? 
better  class  of  Boston's 
citizenry — whereas,  the  o  1  d 
variety  which  had  preceded  it 
until  the  Keith  idea  made  it- 
self felt,  was  taboo  in  poii'e 
society.  No  respectable  woman 
would  have  dreamed  of  enter- 
ing a  variety  house. 

It  came  time  to  branch  out. 
In  New  York  there  were  two 
variety  theatres  at  this  time, 
Koster  and  Seal's,  and  the  fa- 
mous Tony  Pastor's.  But 
New  York  was  anxious  to  see 


a  specimen  of  the  new  vaudeville,  which  was 
making  such  a  sensation  in  cultured  Boston. 

Mr.  Keith  came  down  and  looked  the  ground 
over,  and  decided  that  the  Union  Square 
Theatre  was  the  one  best  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose. It  was  decidedly  an  uptown  house  (or 
considered  so  in  those  days),  and  therefore, 
calculated  to  attract  the  class  of  patronage 
which  it  was  Keith's  ideal  to  see  in  his  thea- 
tres. 

The  theatre  was  not  a  new  one  by  any 
means.  Built  fifty  years  ago  as  a  variety  house, 
it  had  in  turn  been  taken  over  by  the  legiti- 
mate. Kate  Claxton  played  the  "Two 
Orphans"  here  for  a  run  of  180  nights,  a 
record  in  those  days,  not  broken  many  times 
since.  Clara  Morris,  Eliza  Weatherby,  Clara 
Jennings,  Emily  Mestayer  and  James  O'Neill 
had  also  been  favorites  at  the  old  Union 
Square  in  the  series  of  French  and  English 
melodramas  put  on  by  A.  M.  Palmer. 

Under  the  Keith  management  the  theatre 
took  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  Determined  to 
capture  the  best  of  the  New  York  theatre- 


Marceau 
B.  F.  KEITH 

The  father  of  modern 
vaudeville 


EXTERIOR  OF  THE  OLD  UNION  SQUARE  THEATRE 

The  original  home  of  "The  Two  Orphans,"  under  A.   M.   Palmer's    regime. 

this    historic     playhouse    was    later    taken    over    by    B.    F.    Keith    for    the 

purpose   of   introducing   modern    vaudeville   in    New   York 


going  public,  the 
great  vaudeville 
impresario  decided 
that  the  first  step 
was  to  give  them  a 
suitable  theatre.  Mr. 
Albee,  who  has  al- 
ways had  entire 
charge  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Keith 
theatres,  and  who 
practically  revolu- 
tionized in  o  d  e  r  n 
theatre  building, 
was  summoned  from 
Boston  to  take " 
charge"  of  the  task 

of  rebuilding  the  Union  Square.  No  expense 
was  spared.  The  theatre  was  enlarged,  the 
pitch  of  the  aisles  changed,  new  seats  put  in ; 
smoking  rooms  and  lounges  were  added  for 
the  comfort  of  the  patrons.  Back  of  the 
stage,  everything  was  ripped  out ;  old  "hole- 
in-the-corner"  dressing  rooms  gave  way  to 
modern  ones,  with  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  baths,  etc.  An 
elevator  was  installed  and  new 
lighting  system:  draperies  and 
carpets  of  the  finest  were 
ordered.  On  the  opening  night 
of  the  new  Proctor  and  Keith 
house,  as  many  people  came  to 
see  the  theatre  as  to  look  at 
the  bill — and  they  were  not 
the  old  masculine  variety  audi- 
ence, either — there  were  well- 
dressed  women  there  with  their 
1-usbands  and  daughters. 
Vaudeville  had  taken  its  place 
as  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  amusement  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

On  that  first  bill  were  the 
"Four  Cohans."  Georgie,  in 
those  days,  had  won  fame  as  a 
kid  violinist.  With  him  were 
his  father  and  mother,  Mr. 
and  ,Mrs.  Jerry  Cohan,  and 
his  sister  Josephine.  Mont- 
gomery and  Stone  appeared 
on  the  same  bill,  which  set 
(Continued  <>«  page  60) 
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THE 


AMATEUR 


STAGE 


By  M.  K.  KEHOE 


Two  Lovely  Types  of 


Outdoor   Theatres 


(Three    others    arc    illustrated    on    page    43) 


THE    FOREST   THEATRE 

The  Carolina  Playmakers,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  Frederick  II.  Koch,  Director.  A 
Theatre  of  Nature  in  the  heart  of  the  native  forest,  canopied  by  stately  oaks.  The  hill-slope 
is  perfectly  adapted  as  an  amphitheatre  of  Nature,  capable  of  seating  five  thousand  people. 
The  acoustic  properties  of  the  Theatre  are  admirable.  The  background  of  the  stage  is  furnished 
by  a  variety  of  forest  trees — the  cedar,  the  sweet-gum,  the  flowering  dogwood  and  others — 
with  interlacing  honeysuckle  vines.  A  semicircular  rock-wiill  forms  the  proscenium. 


THE   BANKSIDE  THEATRE 

The  Dakota  Playmakers,  founded  by  Frederick  H.  Koch  in  1914,  located  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  Of  the  Rankside  Theatre  Mr.  H.  K.  ModerweU 
wrote:  "It  is  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  natural  curve  of  a  stream  to  separate  the  stage  from  the  auditorium.  The  stream  is  a  natural  means  of  marking 
off  the  'Mystiche  Abgrund'  of  Wagner.  It  fittingly  separates  the  real  i>eopie  of  the  auditorium  from  the  pretending  people  of  the  stage.  Yet  it  is  not  so 
wide  as  to  make  the  stage  seem  distant.  Further,  it  has  proved  to  be  of  special  value  in  serving  as  a  sound  reflector,  and  has  helped  to  give  the  Rankside 

Theatre  admirable  acoustic  qualities. 
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The  Community  Theatre  Out-of-Doors 

Shall  It  Be  of  the  Greek,   Garden  or  Nature  Type? 


ONE  of  the  dangers  of  the  Little  Theatre 
movement,  perhaps  the  greatest  danger 
aside  from  contentment  with  over- 
amateurish  standards,  lies  in  the  direction  of 
over-specialization,  the  narrowing  of  all  the 
creative  dramatic  talent  of  a  community  into 
a  rut,  into  a  single  type  of  production  limited 
by  one  dominating  artist's  conception  of  what 
constitutes  stage  art.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  call 
to  mind  certain  producing  groups  whose  work 
bears  the  reputation,  with  some  justice,  of 
being  "precious" ;  some  others  are  so  afraid 
of.  being  "highbrow"  that  they  never  do  any- 
thing above  second-rate  vaudeville  standards ; 
and  still  others  confine  their  interest  to  plays 
with  spectacular  possibilities,  or  "plays  with 
a  punch"— all  to  the  destruction  of  breadth 
of  vision  and  experience.  One  of  the  best 
correctives  for  this  narrowing  tendency  lies 
in  occasional  productions  out-of-doors :  a  field 
demanding  its  own  types  of  stage,  special 
methods  of  production,  and  even  a  dramatic 
theory  differing  widely  from  any  that  can  be 
developed  through  indoor  staging. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  a  return 
to  the  open  would  cure  all  the  evils  of  the 
contemporary  stage.  But  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  live  in  a  latitude  where  extreme  hot 
and  extreme  cold  weather  follow  each  other 
with  tax-date  regularity,  and  so  long  as  man 
remains  the  comfort-loving  animal  he  is,  the 
bulk  of  our  plays  are  likely  to  appear  on  the 
more"  secure  indoor  stage,  which  has  its  own 
virtues  as  well  as  its  own  vices.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  other  virtues  in  open-air  pro- 
duction which  cannot  be  attained  within  doors  ; 
opportunities  for  unique  kinds  of  dramatic 
beauty,  oportunities  for  wider  community  par- 
ticipation, a  closer  relationship  between 
audiences  and  players,  an  atmosphere  dis- 
tinctively its  own.  In  short,  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  attractive  field  of  creative  dramatic 
work,  quite  apart  from  the  "regular"  stage, 
and  holding  some  wholesome  lessons  for  the 
usually-sophisticated  indoor  producer. 
*  *  * 

'"THE  West  Coast  has  perhaps  progressed 
farther  than  the  East  in  these  matters,  due 
in  part  to  the  climate  of  California,  which 
(the  Californians  no  longer  attempt  to  keep 
it  secret)  is  the  most  equable,  the  most 
glorious  in  the  world.  But  during  the  last 
few  years  there  have  been  built  several  no- 
table outdoor  theatres  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  there  has  been  an  im- 
mense amount  of  activity  in  open-air  pro- 
ducing all  over  the  country. 

An  open-air  production  can  be  given  with- 
out a  theatre:  on  lawns  (the  White  House 
lawn  has  been  so  utilized),  in  adapted  natural 
amphitheatres,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in 
woodland  clearings — and  this  sort  of  informal 
presentation  often  is  quite  acceptable.  But 
both  economy  and  wider  artistic  usefulness 
suggest  the  wisdom  of  permanent  stages.  For- 
tunately the  producer  is  more  and  more 
often  finding  at  his  disposal  complete  out- 
door playhouses,  specially  designed  with  re- 
lation to  preserving  the  natural  advantages 


By  SHELDON  CHENEY 

of  the  site,  and  to  providing  an  adequate 
stage  with  full  lighting  equipment,  and  com- 
fortable seating  arrangements  for  the 
audience.  No  community  should  be  satisfied 
with  less,  now  that  the  experimental  period  in 
designing  outdoor  theatres  has  more  or  less 
passed. 

In  studying  existing  examples,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  trace  the  ways  in  which  certain  forms 
of  stage  tend  to  develop  specialized  types  of 
drama.  For  instance,  the  famous  "Grove 
Plays"  of  the  San  Francisco  Bohemian  Club 
are  so  absolutely  an  outgrowth  of  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  steep  wooded  hill- 
side stage  that  they  could  not  be  presented 
adequately  anywhere  else;  the  "Mountain 
Plays"  presented  in  the  Mount  Tamalpais 
Theatre  have  to  be  chosen  from  an  exceed- 
ingly small  list  of  available  dramas  because 
the  average  play  is  simply  "lost"  against  the 
hugely-proportioned  background  of  woods, 
mountains,  valley  and  sea;  and  even  the  rigid 
wall  of  a  Greek  theatre,  or  the  suave  hedge- 
walls  of  a  garden  theatre,  though  less  limit- 
ing, bring  their  own  restrictions,  their  special 
opportunities  and  their  exclusions. 
*  *  * 

DIGHT  there  is  the  first  large  problem  to  be 
faced  by  community  groups  contemplating 
the  building  of  a  theatre  out-of-doors.  Even 
after  the  decision  is  made  to  stick  to  a 
"generally  useful"  form  of  theatre,  the 
builders'  troubles  may  be  only  beginning.  For 
in  gathering  •  expert  advice  they  may  run 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  country's  foremost 
producers  of  outdoor  plays,  to  the  effect  that 
the  only  logical  type  of  playhouse  for  a  com- 
munity to  build  is  the  Greek  or  architectural 
theatre ;  only  to  be  faced  with  the  equally 
unalterable  conviction  of  an  equally  famous 
pageant-master  that  only  a  purely  natural 
stage,  without  the  artificial  touch  of  archi- 
tectural walls  or  platform,  can  serve  the  com- 
munity well. 

The  contradiction  is  less  a  sign  of  undue 
crystallization  of  ideals  among  pageant-pro- 
ducers, Greek  play  enthusiasts  and  apostles  of 
woodland  Shakespeare,  than  an  indication 
of  an  uncomfortable  truth,  namely  that  no  one 
outdoor  theatre  will  ever  be  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  all  types  of  open-air  drama : 
intimate  Shakespeare  comedy  and  extensive 
pageant,  stark  Greek  tragedy  and  colorful, 
musical  masque,  mountain  play  and  little 
girls'  dancing. 

There  are  outdoor  performers  for  whom 
these  considerations  will  have  no  meaning : 
the  "society"  group  wanting  only  to  use 
dramatic  art  for  charity-function  purposes,  a 
certain  type  of  actor  who  can  declaim  at  his 
best  (and  loudest)  only  in  God's  out-of- 
doors,  the  virginal  but  not-too-reticent  young 
lady  who  is  ready  to  do  her  Aphrodite-nightly 
dancing  stunt  on  any  stage,  willy-nilly.  To 
these  one  platform  is  as  good  as  another, 
Greek  columns  as  fitting  as  a  curtain  of  trees ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  many  producing 
groups  seeking  adequate  facilities  for  present- 


ing legitimate  drama  or  pageant,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  suggest  briefly  the  points  of 
difference,  and  special  advantages  of  the  type* 

of  playhouse. 

*        *        * 

r\  RDINARILY  the  types  of  structure  arc- 
divided  into  three  groups — an  arbitrary 
but  useful  classification :  First,  the  Greek 
theatres,  built  in  direct  imitation  or  as  ad- 
aptations of  the  ancient  Greek  (or  Roman) 
theatres,  and  shading  off  into  similar  purely 
architectural  and  stadium-like  structures,  but 
always  characterized  by  a  rigid  staae  wall ; 
second,  nature  theatres,  where  formal  archi- 
tecture is  practically  excluded,  a  natural  land- 
scape, whether  of  woods  and  hills  or  of 
meadows  and  streams,  being  shaped  inform- 
ally for  dramatic  uses ;  and  third,  garden 
theatres,  intimate  little  playhouses  designed  on 
formal  architectural  lines,  but  with  clipped1 
hedges,  pergolas  and  similar  garden  acces- 
sories utilized  as  materials  instead  of  stone, 
concrete  and  wood.  Reference  to  the  three 
"type"  pictures  on  the  opposite  page  will  make 
clear  the  outline  differences,  with  regard  to 
materials,  stage  background,  and  relation  be- 
tween stage  and  auditorium.  The  chief 
difference  not  made  apparent  by  the  photo- 
graphs is  that  the  Greek  theatre  is  usually 
very  large  (perhaps  the  only  sort  of  large 
theatre  retaining  any  feeling  of  intimacy), 
the  nature  theatres  vary  from  tiny  \voodlamf 
clearings  to  immense  pageant  grounds,  while 
the  garden  theatres  are  almost  always  small, 
intimate,  cosy-feeling. 

Naturally  there  are  theatres  combining: 
characteristics  of  two  of  the  types.  The 
Rosemary  Theatre,  probably  the  most  famous- 
outdoor  playhouse  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York  City,  is  by  exact  definition  a 
garden  theatre,  but  with  the  immense  size 
and  spaciousness  of  a  Greek  theatre;  the  so- 
called  "Greek  Theatre"  at  Pomona,  Cali- 
fornia, has  an  architectural  auditorium  and 
a  nature  stage;  and  the  beautiful  little  Delf 
Theatre  at  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  has  both 
tlie  clipped  hedge  side  wings  of  the  garden 
stage  and  the  natural  background  of  the 
nature  theatre. 

But  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  sticking 
to  type,  at  least  to  this  extent :  if  the  stage 
is  conceived  as  being  of  the  teatro  di  vcrdura 
type,  buildings  should  be  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  stage  area,  and  any  architectural 
element  to  be  seen  in  off-stage  vistas  should" 
be  planted  out ;  while  an  architectural  stage 
should  be  frankly  architectural  and  enclosing, 
without  vistas  out  into  pretty  woods  or 
gardens.  The  point  is  that  each  theatre  or 
each  type  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own, 
which  should  be  conceived  first  by  the  de- 
signer and  kept  distinctive  in  the  building,  and 
which  should  later  be  respected  by  the  users. 
*  *  * 

A  LL   of   which   leads   back   to   the   necessity 
of  deciding  beforehand  what  are  to  be  the 
chief  uses  of  the  contemplated  structure,  and! 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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THE  GARDEN 
THEATRE 

Formal  hedges  mask 
entrances  and  exits  in 
this  unusually  lovely 
outdoor  theatre  on  the 
estate  of  Henry  E. 
Bothin  at  Montecito, 
California 


THE   GREEK 
THEATRE 


The  Cranbrook  Greek 
Theatre  on  the  estate 
of  George  G.  Booth  at 
Cranbrook,  near  De- 
troit. An  Example  of 
the  Greek  or  architect- 
ural type  of  open-air 
theatre 


THE    DELL 
THEATRE 

Of  the  Hill  School  at 
Pottstown,  Pa.  An 
example  of  combined 
garden  theatre  and  na- 
ture theatre  forms 


The   Outdoor   Theatre — Three   Distinct   Types 
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Community  Dramatic  Activities 


By  ETHEL  ARMS 
Community  Service,  Incorporated 


HOW  shall  we  organize  community 
drama  in  our  town?"  "How  can  the 
desire  for  it  be  created?"  "Can  we 
outline  an  entire  year's  program  for  our 
church,  school  or  club  this  winter?"  "What 
plays  shall  we  produce  and  where  may  we  get 
them?"  "Where  can  we  find  some  simple, 
practical  instructions  in  scenery,  lighting,  cos- 
tumes and  make-up?"' 

These  are  questions  being  asked  today  by 
people  all  over  the  United  States.  Nor  are 
they  being  asked  in  vain.  No  church,  school, 
association,  club  or  individual  need  be  without 
this  information  today  in  a  perfectly  clear- 
cut,  definite  form.  For,  in  the  new  handbook, 
"Community  Drama,"  just  issued  by  Com- 
munity Service,  Inc.,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  this  is  furnished  direct  for  the 
nominal  sum  of  fifty  cents,  including  postage. 

The  handbook  is  a  little  compass  for  the 
world  of  amateur  drama.  It  contains  sug- 
gestions for  a  community-wide  program  of 
dramatic  activities  and  instructions  how  to  or- 
ganize an  institute  and  create  a  Dramatic 
Club.  It  makes  available  for  dramatic  workers 
and  community  groups  and  for  all  interested 
in  building  up  community  drama,  information 
and  suggestions  based  on  experience  and  suc- 
cessful accomplishment.  If  you  are  interested 
now — and  there  is  no  better  month  for  the 
planting  than  January — write  for  the  handbook 
and  the  bulletins — and  take  the  first  steps  in 
organizing  a  community  drama  program  in 
your  town  for  the  year. 

"It  is  through  taking  part  in  plays  and 
through  watching  one's  friends  take  part  in 
plays,"  says  Howard  S.  Braucher,  Executive 
Secretary  of  Community  Service,  Incorporated, 
"that  culture  and  knowledge  are  assimilated 
as  they  cannot  be  in  ways  which  do  not  touch 
the  emotions.  It  is  through  the  dramatic 
method  that  significant  moments  in  history 
are  interpreted,  and  that  imagination  is  made 
to  function  more  vitally  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  The  purpose  of  Community  Drama 
is  to  make  people  more  generous  and  more 
understanding  of  the  lives  of  other  people. 
Drama  once  was  largely  under  religious  aus- 
pices. Again,  it  should  be  used  to  deepen 

the  religious  spirit  of  the  age." 
*        *        * 

VfR.  BRAUCHER,  who  after  graduating 
from  Cornell  University  in  1903,  and  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1905,  was 
formerly  a  Worker  with  the  Church  of  the 
Convent,  and  the  Madison  Square  Church 
House  of  New  York.  Following  courses  in 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia,  and  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  he  worked  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  for  several  years  as  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  serving  during  1908,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Maine  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction. 

In  1909,  Mr.  Braucher  became  affiliated  with 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  of  which  Joseph  Lee  of  Boston  was 
founder  and  president.  Side  by  side  with  Mr. 
Lee,  he  helped  to  build  up  this  organization 
which,  during  the  World  War,  was  asked  by 


MAY    PASHLEY    HARRIS 

Director  of  Bureau  of  Dramatics,  New 
York  Community  Service,  has  organ- 
ized and  directed  a  number  of  civic 
pageants  throughout  Greater  New  York 
during  the  past  three  years 

the  Government  Commissions  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  to  take  over  the  recreation 
work  in  the  communities  outside  and  adjoin- 
ing the  camps,  under  the  official  name  of  War 

Camp  Community  Service. 

*        *        * 

TP  RAILS  were  then  blazed  into  new  fields 
of  community  endeavor ;  far  vistas  cut 
into  other  horizons  than  America  had  known 
before  the  war.  Out  of  the  union  of  the  two 
constructive  organizations,  Community  Service 
(Incorporated)  gradually  evolved.  It  exists 
to  assist  American  communities  in  making  the 
leisure  time  of  their  citizens  more  valuable 
and  more  expressive  through  community  rec- 
reation. In  its  effort  to  promote  citizenship, 
neighborliness,  community  spirit  and  happiness, 
it  finds  that  the  nation-wide  development  of 
amateur  drama,  from  a  community  standpoint, 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  building  up  of 
community  spirit.  As  Mr.  Braucher  says,  it 
it  the  purpose  of  Community  Service  to  build 
up  a  modern  revival  of  community  dramatics, 
"so  that  the  dramatic  method  may  be  fully 
utilized  for  the  building  up  of  community 
spirit."  Accordingly,  in  practically  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  there  are  stationed  to- 
day trained  dramatic  leaders,  young  women 
and  young  men  who  are  play  and  pageant 
directors  and  organizers.  A  few  of  these 
specialists  are  equipped  to  organize  Drama 
Institutes  or  Training  Schools  for  leaders. 

In  the  suggestions  sent  out  in  bulletin  form 
from  national  headquarters,  Mr.  Braucher 
makes  clear  to  everyone  the  purpose  of  Com- 
munity Service  in  the  dramatic  field,  as  fol- 
lows :  "To  give  opportunity  for  an  ever  rising 
type  of  dramatic  self-expression.  It  may  be 
legitimate  to  have  the  first  effort  a  minstrel 
show  but  it  would  not  be  legitimate  to  con- 
tinue to  present  minstrel  shows  or  low 
comedy,"  he  says,  "To  give  to  more  or  less 
advanced  groups  who  may  be  ready  to  present 
plays  of  a  high  order  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The  page- 
ant is  an  occasional  and  temporary  form  of 
dramatic  art.  The  special  interest  of  Com- 
munity Service  is  not  in  pageants  but  in  the 


use  of  the  dramatic  effort  continuously 
throughout  the  year  by  various  groups — church, 
lodge,  club,  school,  neighborhood,  community 
center.  Each  dramatic  worker  in  Community 
Service  should  understand  thoroughly  story 
playing,  the  little  theatre  movement,  the  var- 
ious plays,  shorter  and  longer,  which  are  suit- 
able for  children  of  various  ages  and  for 
adults.  Above  all  community  dramatics  should 
give  an  opportunity  for  an  expression  of  the 
beautiful,  for  an  increased  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  entire  community  of  the  beautiful." 

*  *        * 

p  ERHAPS  nothing  has  been  more  signifi- 
cant during  1921  than  the  renaissance  of 
Drama  in  the  church.  This  circumstance  is 
especially  considered  in  the  Community  Drama 
handbook  and  a  discriminating  selection  is 
given  of  religious  plays  for  Christmas  and 
Easter  festivals  and  certain  dramatizations  of 
Bible  stories. 

Religious  Drama,  together  with  Community 
Drama,  were  the  joint  features  in  the  Train- 
ing Course  for  Directors  held  during  the  fall 
months  under  the  auspices  of  the  Drama  De- 
partment of  New  York  Community  Service 
at  the  Penn.  Terminal  Building,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York. 

This  Drama  Institute  wa?  organized  and 
directed  by  May  Pashley  Harris,  with  Mabel 
A.  Tallmadge  as  assistant  director. 

This  New  York  School  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  developments 
of  the  year  in  the  world  of  amateur  drama. 
It  has  had  the  active  cooperation  and  volunteer 
assistance  of  such  a  group  of  drama  experts 
as  can  be  found  perhaps  only  in  New  York. 

*  *        * 

TPHE  course  in  community  drama  was  con- 
ducted under  a  combination  of  lecture  and 
workshop  methods..  The  students,  numbering 
about  forty  in  all,  were  divided  into  groups  to 
permit  of  intensive  individual  training  in  the 
practical  responsibilities  of  stage  craft  and  di- 
recting. A  definite  assignment  of  individual, 
practical  work  under  supervision  has  been  one 
of  the  requirements.  Said  May  Pashley 
Harris :  "The  purpose  of  our  school  was  to 
increase  the  resources  of  New  York  in  dra- 
matic leadership  and  raise  the  standards  here 
of  community  drama.  The  most  practical 
means  for  reaching  this  end  is,  of  course,  to 
make  directors  more  efficient  and  help  to  bring 
about  a  greater  demand  for  their  services  by 
the  community.  This  attempt  was  our  first 
really  organized  effort  on  a  large  scale;  be- 
cause of  the  demand  it  will  most  probably  be 
repeated  in  January  and  February.  The  en- 
rollment was  limited  and  the  price  simply 
nominal.  The  course  was  open  to  both  men 
and  women  engaged  in  some  phase  of  dra- 
matic work  who  wished  to  further  their 
technical  knowledge,  and  also  to  those  expect- 
ing to  take  up  dramatic  directing.  We  will, 
no  doubt,  have  the  same  conditions  in  the 
winter  course.  There  is  such  an  increased  use 
of  the  dramatic  method  in  church  work,  es- 
pecially in  New  York  churches,  that  the  field 
for  trained  leadership  here  is  most  promising." 
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MARGUERITE  NAMARA,  brilliant  colora- 
tura of  the  Chicago  Opera  Association,  enter- 
tains several  of  her  intimates  at  one  of  the  smart 
New  York  hotels.  Although  she  has  just  re- 
turned from  London,  she  wears  a  stunning 
"made-in-America"  coat  dress  of  cafe-au-lait 
velour  brocaded  in  dark  brown  wool  and  gilt, 
and  trimmed  with  wide  bands  of  opossum.  She 
chats  with  a  noted  Russian  dancer,  costumed  in 
a  long-skirted  frock  of  lustrous  black  satin 
banded  in  skunk. 
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Ira  L.  Hill  Studio 


ELSIE  FERGUSON   PROVES  THAT  AN 

ARTIST    CAN    BE    FASHIONABLE    AS 

WELL  AS  ARTISTIC 


HP  HIS   season  Miss   Ferguson's   wardrobe   is   composed   almost 
wholly  of  Callot  gowns,  and  knowing  Miss  Ferguson's  pen- 
chant for  clever  sleeve  treatment,  we  suspect  that  this  has  been 
a   decided    factor   in  her   choice.     The   house  gown   above   is   a 
dream  of  loveliness,  both  in  color  and  simplicity  of  line.    Tinsel 
and  pastel  shades  of  blue  and  rose  combine  in  metal  cloth  as 
soft  as  satin,  with  bretels  and  a  crush  bodice  bow  of  lustrous 
black  satin.     The   robe   is  adjusted  like  a  coat 
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Ira  L.  Hill  Studio 


MISS    FERGUSON    RE- 


TURNS  TO  THE  SPOKEN 


DRAMA     IN     "THE 


VARYING      SHORES" 


The  black  velvet  Callot  model 
above  has  an  unusual  appeal — • 
the  graceful  panel  sleeves,  and 
the  clever  manner  of  draping 
the  skirt  high  in  front  with  a 
shower  tassel  of  pearls  is  de- 
cidedly new 


To  the  right  is  an  adorable  two- 
piece  suit  of  black  satin — the 
skirt  draped  high  at  the  side  to 
show  an  edge  of  gold  lace 
trouser,  and  a  long  panel  sash 
swinging  from  the  waist.  The 
cut  of  the  coat  is  worth  your 
attention 


And  the  over-blouse  to  be  worn 
with  the  suit  is  of  Chinese- 
yellow  crepe,  embroidered  in 
peacock-blue  and  gold,  and 
fringed  in  yellow.  .The  patent 
leather  shoes  were  made  in 
Paris,  and  are  resetted  at  the 
side  in  patent  leather  and 
rhinestones 
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ANITA       STEWART 


EMPHASIZES     THE     IM- 


PORTANCE   OF    DETAIL 


White  satin,  that  ever-charming 
evening  frock,  depends  on  a  youth- 
ful draping  in  front  with  a  pearl 
buckle  and  a  looped  panel  of  pearls 
at  the  back.  She  uses  a  black  lace 
fan  with  effect 


Black  velvet  is  equally  youthful  for 
afternoon  or  evening,  and  when  it 
is  very  decollete  and  collared  with 
grey  fox,  of  course,  it  is  flattering. 
The  grey  ostrich  feather  empha- 
sizes the  charm  of  color  and  line 


A  one-piece  frock  for  any  occasion 
is  fashioned  of  sapphire  blue  velvet 
brocade  with  a  straight  bodice  of 
the  plain  velvet  girdled  in  a  narrow 
band  of  satin.  Three-quarter  sleeves 
are  shaped  with  unique  bands  and 
bows  of  satin 


Ira  L.  Hill  Studio 
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LENORE     ULRIC 


IN    FURS     FOR     DAY 


AND     EVENING     WEAR 


The  very  latest  evening 
wrap!  A  background  of 
black  satin  with  Chinese  de- 
signs in  brilliant  shades  of 
silk.  It  is  faced  throughout 
with  jade  green  and  trim- 
med with  lynx.  The  inter- 
esting sleeves  form  huge 
cape  effects 


(Oval) 

When  an  ermine  wrap  is 
long  and  circular  in  cut, 
without  a  hint  of  ornamenta- 
tion, then  it  is  most  entic- 
ing! Miss  Ulric  chooses  a 
full  model  with  the  pelts  ap- 
plied horizontally 


A  sporty  fitch  model,   indeed,  and  just 

the  thing  for  motor  wear!      The  lining 

is  a  marvel  of  sunset  gold,  bordered  in 

satin    brocade 


A   smart    fur    coat    follows   the    fashion 

with    snug    fitting    bodice    of    seal    and 

circular    skirt    of    squirrel.       The    grey 

fur  is  repeated  in  collar  and  cuffs 
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Photos 
While  Studio 


"The  Inglenook.'"  the  delightful  home  of 
Lionel  Atwill  and  his  wife,  Elsie  Mackay, 
shows  the  influence  of  its  chatelaines,  in 
the  formal  hedges  and  garden  walk  which 
give  it  the  quiet  dignity  and  repose  of  an 
old  English  manse 


The  old  pewter  ware  on 
the  mantle  adds  the  final 
touch  to  a  dining-room 
that  is  at  once  simple  and 
unaffected  in  both  fur- 
nishing and  arrangement 
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(Right) 

Old  firearms  and  braises 
I'-ii.l  added  interest  to 
Lionel  Atwill's  study, 
which  is  simplicity  itself 


The   sort   of  living-room   one   would  expect  to  find  in  a  home  with  so   intriguin<-  a 
name  as  "The  Inglenook."     It  has  distinction  and  is  decidedly  a  room  to  be  "lived^in 
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The  Promenades  of  Angelina 

In  tvhich  she  is  escorted  to  the  new  Greenwich  Village  and  shown  its  latest  manifestations 


No  visit  to  the  Village  is  complete  without   a 
visit  to  the  Shop  of  Sonia,  of  the  famous  locks. 
"In    fact,"    says   Tubby,    "What    is    a    Village 
without    a    Sonia!" 


TUBBY  and  Edwin  are  such  dears  .  .  both 
of  them  .  .  always  thinking  of  some- 
thing amusing  for  me  to  do  .  . 

"Let's  .take  Angelina  to  Greenwich  Village," 
Tubby  said  on  a  certain  evening.  He  had  the 
air  of  one  offering  a  suggestion  totally  fresh 
and  unheard  of.  Whereat  I  exclaimed  in 
scorn : 

"Greenwich  Village,  indeed,  Tubby !  How 
original !  Why  I  visited  Greenwich  Village 
in  1863  ..." 

"Yes"  replied  Tubby,  with  the  calm  that 
one  who  is  sure  of  his  ground  can  afford, 
"but  have  you  been  there  recently  .  .  have  you 
been  there  during  the  last  year?  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  know  you  haven't,  and 
neither  had  I  until  last  week.  I  was  dragged 
protesting  into  a  party  to  "do"  the  Village  .  . 
expected  to  be  bored  stiff  .  .  and  got  the  sur- 
prise of  my  life  .  .  Greenwich  Village,  it 
seems  to  me,  made  its  reputation  first,  and  is 
now  beginning  to  live  up  to  it  ..  I  must  come 
back,  I  said  to  myself,  and  bring  Angelina. 
She'd  like  this." 

He  enlarged  a  bit  more,  and  I  was  per- 
suaded. We  decided  on  a  week-day  evening 
for  our  tour,  as  producing  the  best  atmos- 
phere .  .  .  Saturday  night  there  would  be  too 
many  "trippers."  And  Tubby  said  our  first 
stop  should  be  the  restaurant  called  "The 
Pepper  Pot"  .  .  .  that  was  the  realest  thing  in 
Bohemian  atmosphere  he  had  seen  in  this 
country.  (Tubby  started  to  be  an  architect 
when  he  was  young,  and  once  lived  in  the 
Paris  Latin  Quartier.)  It  would  tune  us  in 
the  right  key  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  .  .  . 
and  would  fortify  us  besides  with  most  ex- 
cellent food. 

We  found  "The  Pepper  Pot"  jammed  .  .  . 
that  is  the  main  room,  several  steep  steps  down 
from  the  street  level.  And  it  had  all  the  ear- 
marks of  your  true  Bohemia,  as  Tubbby  had 
hinted  .  .  low  ceilings  .  .  candle-light  .  .  a 
pleasingly  irregular  shape  fitted  with  nooks  anJ 
corners  and  wooden  seats  along  the  walls.  A 


Drawings  by  Art  Snyder 

nook-and-corner  disclosed  itself  at  the  back  as 
a  proper  vantage  point  for  us,  and  ensconced, 
we  surveyed  the  place,  smoky  with  the  cigar- 
ettes of  happy  diners. 

First  of  all  Tubby  pointed  out  on  our 
table  what  pharmed  and  fascinated  us,  and 
what  he  said  he  had  christened  as  "the  candle 
plant,"  with  memory  of  the  "modesty  plant" 
of  "The  Cruise  of  the  Kawa"  fame. 

"These  'candle  plants',"  (you  may  see  a 
picture  of  one  at  the  right  of  the  page)  ex- 
plained Tubby,  playing  naturalist  for  the 
moment,  "are  now  indigenous  to  'The  Pepper 
Pot'  restaurant  of  the  Village,  having  been 
grafted  from  'The  Pepper  Pot  Club'  of  Lon- 
don .  .  Once  they  have  been  planted  in  the 
neck  of  a  thick  tumbler,  they  grow  with  pro- 
digious rapidity  by  throwing  off  shoots  of 
young  wax  that  form  into  weird  and  fascinat- 
ing shapes  .  .  .  and  only  the  ceiling  and  the 
fire  laws  prevent  the  sky  from  being  their  limit." 

Our  table  had  a  modest  young  plant  of 
two  weeks  growth  .  .  .  but  at  what  seemed  to 


For    dancing    and   a    bite   in  a    dim,    cosy    and 

altogether     becoming    nook,  Angelina     1  i  k  e  ii 

''The    Blue    Horse,"    which  is    full    of    atmo- 
sphere 


be  "the  King's  table"  in  the  center  of  the 
room  there  was  an  older  and  much  larger 
candle  plant,  three  or  four  feet  high.  This 
table  was  filled  with  young  artists  and  news- 
paper men,  we  were  told,  and  every  few 
minutes  someone  jumped  up  from  it  and  went 


''The   candle-plant,"    so    christened   by    Tubby, 

which    grows    in    "The    Pepper    Pot,"    and    at 

which    one    lights    one's    inspiration    and    one's 

cigarette 


to  the  piano  and  played  .  .  .  popular  stuff, 
but  with  a  nice  feeling  for  the  soft  pedal  and 
a  full  extraction  of  the  rhythm.  Tubby  and 
Edwin  said  how  informal  and  human  the  at- 
mosphere .  .  and  wasn't  it  like  some  of  those 
places  along  the  Seine. 

And  then  Edwin  discovered  Sophie  Braslati 
of  the  Metropolitan  in  one  corner,  and  some 
good-looking  man  he  said  was  trying  to  catch 
my  eye  .  .  It  turned  out  to  be  Signer  Ciccolini, 
the  young  tenor  of  the  Chicago  Opera,  who 
rose  in  his  chair  and  smiled  and  bowed  low 
in  that  easy  and  ingratiating  and  altogether 
delightful  way  that  foreigners,  and  especially 
Italians,  have  .  .  and  our  men  haven't  .  .  . 
And  I  don't  believe  they,  the  foreigners,  are  a 
bit  more  depraved  because  of  those  gracious 
tricks — though  I  know  it's  the  popular  Ameri- 
can superstition  to  think  so — nor  that  our 
men  are  a  bit  nobler  without  them.  (Anyway, 
Signer  Ciccolini  was  a  devoted  attendant  on 
his  so  pretty  blonde,  American  wife,  fetching 
in  jetted  black  and  a  fuchsia  velvet  hat  .  . ) 
And  I  do  wish  American  men  would  cultivate 
kissing  my  hand  the  way  my  foreign  young 
men  do  .  .  and  so  I  told  Tubby  and  Edwin. 
Whereupon  each  promptly  grabbed  a  hand 
and  cried,  "Nothing  could  be  simpler,  sweetest 
Angelina — and  why  haven't  you  mentioned  it 
before !" 

Suddenly  I  caught  sight  of  the  beautiful 
Marguerita  Sylva,  that  world-famous  "Car- 
men," standing  up  about  to  depart,  and  I 
rushed  over  to  speak  to  her.  She  was  with 
her  aviator  husband,  Major  Smith,  and  wear- 
ing the  most  fascinating  "period  frock"  of 
black  lace  with  long  skirt  hooped  on  the  sides, 
and  a  big  dashing  cocarde  of  many-colored 
ribbons  at  the  waist  line.  "Isn't  this  an  in- 
teresting place!"  she  said.  "We  come  often 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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HUMAN paletle  of  color  .  .  .  Patches  of  velvet  lawn. 

A  RuMan  prince  .  .  A  petted  playwright  .  .  Son,)  of 
American  merchant  monarch*)  .  .  Parai)uie  plumes  .  .  Flam- 
ing parajoU  .  .  A  Poiret  gown  .  .  .  Adventurous  eyej  .  .  . 
And  that  elusive  aura  which  betokens  the  presence  of  beau- 
tiful women-— 
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BONWIT  TELLER 

fjJte  (Specialty  <5/t&/7  o/  *  OriaJnationJ 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38TUSTREBT,NEWYOKK 


OF  all  the  festivities 
of  youth,  the  dance 
is  youth's  festival,  and 
Bonwit  Teller  &  Co. 
express  the  buoyancy  of 
Youth  and  the  rhythm 
of  Dancing  in  frocks  for 
occasions  when  the 
twain  meet. 


A — Jeune  $l\e  frock  aglitter 
uith.  looped  beads  over  crepe 
de  chine.  .  .  79-5° 

B — Jeune  fille  frock  of  crepe 
du  jour  with  petaled  skirt 
and  floral  girdk  .  -45-o° 


m 


THE  JEUNE  FILLE  ATTENDS  THE  DANSE 
Frocked  by  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co, 
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Photoplay  Corporation  Searches 

For  Screen  Writers  Through 

A  Novel  Creative  Test 

Critical  Shortage  of  Stories  can  be  met  only  by  discover- 
ing new  film  writers.  World's  leading  photoplay  clearing 
house  invites  you  to  take  free  examination  at  home. 


THE  motion  picture  industry  faces 
its  supreme  crisis.  With  its  act- 
ing personnel  at  the  artistic  peak,  its 
apparatus  close  to  mechanical  perfec- 
tion, the  fourth  greatest  industry  in 
the  United  States  acutely  lacks  the 
one  thing  it  must  have  to  go  on — orig- 
inal stories.  The  greatest  photoplay 
clearing  house  in  the  world  is  now 
searching  the  country  for  new  story- 
tellers. 

Literature  and  the  drama  have  vir- 
tually been  exhausted.  The  public 
has  demonstrated  at  the  box  office  that 
it  wants  good  original  human  inter- 
est stories,  not  "warmed  over"  novels 
and  plays.  Professional  novelists  and 
fiction  writers  have  definitely  failed  in 
the  motion  picture  field.  Hundreds 
tried — a  handful  succeeded.  They 
are  trained  for  expression  on  the 
printed  page,  not  upon  the  screen- 
two  widely  different  arts  rarely  com- 
bined in  the  talents  of  a  single  writer. 

But  excellent  original  stories  are  being 
written  for  the  screen,  and  sold  to  producers 
at  from  $500  to  $2,000  each,  by 

Everyday  People,  Trained  in  the 
Scenario  Technique 

Not  just  everybody — only  those  gtfted 
with  creative  imagination  and  trained  in  the 
language  of  the  studios.  The  unimaginative, 
unoriginal  person  can  never  sell  a  scenario,  no 
matter  how  well  he  masters  the  screen  writers' 
technique;  and  the  gifted  story  teller  may 
as  well  write  his  idea  in  Chinese  as  to  prepare 
it  without  the  techn'  _  ae. 

But  how  can  you  know  whether  you  possess 
creative  imagination?  Should  you  acquire  the 
technique,  and  attempt  to  enter  this  fascinat- 
ing and  handsomely  paid  profession? 

First,  there  is  no  way  to  endow  you  with 
natural  ability.  Either  you  have  it,  or  you 
have  not.  But  if  you  possess  creative  talent, 


the  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  can,  by  its 
novel  psychological  home  test,  discover  it. 
Then,  if  you  so  elect,  the  Corporation  can 
train  you  to  think  in  terms  of  the  studio;  to 
write  your  story  so  the  director  can  see  its 
action  as  he  reads. 

Send  for  the  Free  Van  Loan 
Questionnaire 

By  this  scientifically  exact  series  of  psycho- 
logical test  questions  and  problems,  the  degree 
of  natural  aptitude  which  you  may  possess  can 
be  accurately  determined.  It  resembles  the 
vocational  tests  employed  by  the  United 
States  Army,  and  an  evening  with  this  novel 


THESE  are   the  leaders  behind  the 
search   for  screen  writing  talent. 
They  form  the  Advisory  Council  of 
the-  Palmer   Photoplay    Corporation. 


Thomas  H.  Ince 
Thos.  H.  Ince  Stu- 
dios 

Lois  Weber 
Lois  Weber  Pro- 
ductions, Inc. 

Jesse  L.  Lasky 
Vice-President 
Famous  Players- 
Lasky  Corp. 

C.  Gardner  Sullivan 
Author  and  Pro- 
ducer 


Frank  E.  Woods 
Chief  Supervising 
Director  Famous 
Players  -  Lasky 
Corp. 

James  R.  Quirk 
Editor  and    Pub- 
lisher  Photoplay 
Magazine. 

Allan  Dwan 

Allan  Dwan  Pro- 
ductions 

Rob  Wagner 
Author  and  Screen 
Authority 


device  for  self-examination  is  highly  fascinat- 
ing as  well  as  useful.  It  was  prepared  by 
H.  H.  Van  Loan,  the  celebrated  photoplay- 
wright,  and  Prof.  Malcolm  MacLean,  for- 


merly of  Northwestern  University.  Through 
this  test  many  successful  photoplaywrights 
were  encouraged  to  enter  their  profession.  It 
is  a  simple  test  applied  in  your  own  home. 
Its  record  is  held  confidential  by  the  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  offers 
you  this  free  test  because 

Scores  of  Screen  Stories  are  needed 
by  producers 

Scores  of  good  stories  could  be  sold  at  once, 
if  they  were  available.  The  Palmer  Photo- 
play Corporation  exists  first  of  all  to  sell 
photoplays  to  producers.  It's  Educational 
Department  was  organized  for  one  purpose 
and  one  only — to  develop  screen  writers  whose 
stories  it  can  sell. 

Look  over  the  list  of  leaders  in  the  motion 
picture  industry  who  form  its  advisory  coun- 
cil. These  leaders  realize  ( 1 )  that  the  future 
of  the  screen  drama  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  discovery  and  training  of  new 
writers.  They  realize  (2)  that  writing  ability 
and  story-telling  ability  are  two  entirely 
different  gifts.  Only  a  few  can  write;  many 
can  tell  a  story  and,  with  training,  can  tell 
it  in  scenario  form.  The  Palmer  Photoplay 
Corporation  is  finding  these  story  tellers  in 
homes  and  offices  all  over  the  land. 

You  are  invited  to  try;  clip  the  coupon 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  advertisement  is  to  in- 
vite readers  of  (name  of  publication)  to  take  the 
Van  Loan  questionnaire  test.  If  you  regard  this 
page  up  to  this  point,  your  interest  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  addressing  the  invitation  to  you  directly. 
In  all  sincerity,  and  with  the  interests  of  the 
motion  picture  industry  at  heart,  the  Palmer 
Photoplay  Corporation  extends  you  its  cordial  in- 
vitation to  try.  Who  can  tell  what  the  reward 
may  be  in  your  case? 

For  your  convenience  the  coupon  printed  on  this 
page.  The  questionnaire  is  free  and  your  request 
for  it  incurs  no  obligation  on  your  part. 


PALMER  PHOTOPLAY  Corporation,  Department  of  Education,  T.  2 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or      124   West   4th    St.,    Log    Angeles,    Cal. 
obligation  on  my  part,  your  ques- 
tionnaire. I  will  answer  the  ques-       NAME 

tions  in  it  and  return  it  to  you  for 

analysis.     If  I  pass  the  test,  I  am       ADDRESS    

to    receive   further  information 

about  your  Course  and  Service.         ; 
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The  "victor  Record  Catalog  is  the 
worlds  greatest  catalog  of  music 


From  its  486  pages  come  to  you  the  most 
famous  artists  of  this  generation.  Here  are 
listed  their  offerings — here  you  will  find 
cataloged  the  greatest  music  the  world  has 
produced.  In  this  book  are  also  portraits 
and  biographies  and  interesting  informa- 
tion which  help  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
all  music. 

Do  you  know,  for  instance,  the  story 
of  La  Boheme,  and  which  two  com- 
posers wrote  operas  of  that  name? 

Did  you  know  that  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  himself  recited  some  of  his 
poems  for  Victor  Records? 

Can  you  name  the  great  composer 
who  though  born  in  Germany  is 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey? 

Did  you  know  Mozart  wrote  a  con- 
certo when  but  six  years  of  age? 

Can  you  recall  the  principal  num- 
bers in  the  Mikado  and  Pinafore  ? 
Get  a  copy  of  this  new  Victor  Record 
Catalog.    It  is  a  book  that  interests  every 
one,  and  you  can  have  a  copy  free  at  any 
Victor  dealer's.     Or  write  to  us  for  it. 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 

REC  US  PAT  OFF 

This  trademark  |  and  the  trademarked 
word  "Victrola"  identify  all  our  products. 
Look  under  the  lid!fcLook  on  the  label! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Camden.  N.  J. 


Victrola 


.  u.4.  PAT.  orr 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,N.  j. 
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Alfred  Lunt  and  Billie  Burke  in  "The  Intimate  Strangers" 
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THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 


ARTHUR  HORNBLOW.  Editor 


Editorial 

Drive  the  Money  Changers  Out 


THE  present  theatrical  season  has  proved  so  disastrous 
that  the  managers  are  at  their  wits'  end  how  to  stem 
the  ever-rising  tide  of  adversity.  Failure  follows  fail- 
ure. Bad  and  indecent  plays,  together  with  the  high  price  of 
seats,  made  even  more  expensive  through  the  pernicious  activi- 
ties of  the  ubiquitous  and  seemingly  irrepressible  ticket  specu- 
lator, have  driven  away  the  larger  theatregoing  public. 

Out-of-towners,  reckless  for  the  moment  as  to  what  they 
spend,  still  flock  to  Broadway  from  their  native  Main  Streets 
to  see  Vice  brazenly  exploited  on  the  New  York  stage,  but 
that  is  only  a  fluctuating,  irresponsible  public,  not  always  to 
be  depended  upon.  The  real,  substantial  public  stays  aloof. 
Many  playgoers,  those  who,  in  the  days  of  Wallack  and 
Daly,  were  the  best  patrons  of  the  drama,  today  avoid  these 
theatres  as  they  would  a  pest  house. 

So  critical  is  the  situation  that  W.  A.  Brady  issued  an 
emergency  call  to  fellow  managers,  actors,  critics,  to  meet  and 
discuss  ways  of  remedying  an  unprecedented  situation.  Of 
course,  nothing  came  of  Mr.  Brady's  well-meant  gesture.  Every 
manager  continues  to  go  his  own  individual  way.  The  too 
many  theatres  must  be  kept  open.  Enough  new  plays,  even 
salacious  plays,  not  being  available,  recourse  is  had  to  old 
material,  and  so  we  get  an  epidemic  of  revivals,  "Alias  Jimmy 
Valentine";  "The  Easiest  Way";  "Trilby";  "The  Squaw 
Man";  "The  Chocolate  Sofdier" ;  "The  Merry  Widow"; 
"Bought  and  Paid  For,"  shaking  off  the  dust  of  years  to  again 
parade  their  ghosts  before  the  footlights. 

There  is  no  blinking  one's  eyes  to  the  truth.  Our  stage  is  in 
a  parlous  state.  Conditions  are  worse  than  they  have  been  for 
thirty-six  years.  Something  must  be  done  if  the  legitimate 
theatre  is  to  endure.  The  real  estate  speculators,  the  panderers, 
the  money  changers  must  be  driven  from  the  dramatic  temple. 
The  grand,  divine,  eternal  Drama,  freed  from  indecency  and 
sordid  commercialism,  must  again  reign. 

What  is  the  remedy?  There  is  only  one — the  repertory 
theatre.  The  establishment  of  a  high  class  house,  where  art 
will  be  well  and  faithfully  served,  and  in  which  the  highest 
standards  will  be  maintained — that  alone  will  bring  back  to 
the  fold  the  vast  army  of  intelligent  theatregoers,  and  restore 
to  our  theatre  its  pristine  brilliancy  and  eclat. 

The  time  was  never  more  ripe  than  today  for  the  repertory 
theatre  idea.  This  is  the  psychological  moment  for  putting 
to  a  test  the  experiment  we  urged  in  our  last  issue — the  estab'ish- 
ment  of  a  theatre  that  shall  be  intelligently  directed  by  a  man 
who  really  loves  the  theatre  as  an  art,  a  theatre  that  shall  be 
made  independent  of  the  box  office,  so  that  a  manager  would 
not  feel  himself  compelled  to  put  on  disgusting  plays  in 
order  to  meet  his  expenses.  If  Stuart  Walker  is  able  to  make 
an  artistic  and  financial  success  of  a  repertory  theatre  in  Indian- 
apolis— which  we  know  he  actually  did  last  Summer,  why 


should  not  the  experiment  be  given  a  fair  trial  on  Broadway? 

It  takes  years  to  develop  a  policy  or  tradition  or  ideal — 
whatever  one  may  wish  to  call  it — and  much  care  to  prevent 
that  policy  from  becoming  rigid  or  pedantic.  It  takes  years 
to  develop  actors  and  the  spirit  of  ensemble,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  successful  repertory  work.  Our  actors  of  today  are 
developed  as  individual  types  and  this  method  does  not  produce 
the  best  results.  They  are  not  trained  in  types  of  work  and  for 
that  reason  many  fine  works  of  dramatic  literature  are  lost  to  us. 

A  play  is  like  a  piece  of  music  and  its  success  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  its  playing.  No  matter  how  great  your  con- 
ductor, he  can  not  achieve  a  great  effect  with  an  inferior  musical 
organization,  and  if  he  wants  to  mold  an  orchestra  to  his  will 
and  vision  he  must  have  time.  A  theatre — and  by  theatre  one 
has  in  mind  a  building  and  its  contents  which  cover  every- 
thing connected  with  a  theatre  from  the  real  estate  to  the  final 
act  of  assembling  and  organizing  an  audience — is  like  an  or- 
chestra; and  its  component  parts,  however  individually  perfect, 
are  of  little  permanent  value  unless  they  work  together.  Our 
symphony  orchestras  are  nursed  along  for  years,  not  only  here  m 
New  York  but  throughout  the  country.  Nowhere  in  this  country 
have  we  a  big  theatre  that  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
drama  that  an  orchestra,  or  an  opera  company  has  to  music.  In 
a  very  few  years  we  have  achieved  much  in  music.  The  musi- 
cians are  not  engaged  for  a  single  concert.  They  are  engaged 
for  a  season  and  several  seasons  if  possible. 

The  objection  has  been  offered  that  actors  can  not  be  held 
to  a  repertory  theatre  because  "commercial"  managers  will  take 
them  away.  If  an  actor  were  engaged  by  the  year  or  two  or 
three  years  at  a  just  salary  I  doubt  if  he  would  want  to 
break  his  contract.  There  would  always  be  actors  leaving  the 
organization,  however,  and  it  \vould  be  the  business  of  the  in- 
stitution never  to  allow  itself  to  become  the  slave  of  a  single 
personality. 

A  repertory  theatre  would  develop  actors.  The  so-called 
commercial  manager — the  man  who  puts  his  money  into  the 
theatre  and  is  entitled  to  get  the  utmost  from  his  investment — 
could  borrow  actors  from  a  big  repertory  theatre  if  the  actors 
wanted  to  be  loaned  and  if,  in  the  borrowing,  they  found  the 
sort  of  personality  that  modern  "stars"  are  made  of,  well  and 
good.  That  fact  would  not  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  theatre. 
Indeed,  it  would  make  it  easier  for  the  theatre  to  draw  recruits 
into  its  ranks. 

The  repertory — the  play  list — ought  to  include  everything 
in  Drama  that  is  worth  while.  A  production  of  Aristophanes 
should  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  appearance  of  some  un- 
discovered modern  Sophocles.  But  it  takes  time  to  develop  a 
repertory,  which  can  not  leap  full-grown,  like  Minerva,  into 
existence.  And  to  keep  a  repertory  alive,  an  organization  has 
to  be  held  together. 
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1'he  adored  mistress 
of  Vernon  B  a  i  r  d 
(Clyde  North)  Julie 
is  ideally  happy  until 
one  day  she  learns 
that  Vernon  has  fal- 
len in  love  with  a  girl 
whom  he  wants  to 
marry 


PLAY  TOLD   IN  PICTURES 

Scenes  in  Zoe  Akins'  Drama  "The  Varying  Shore" 


The  ghost  of  Julie 
Leland  (Elsie  Fer- 
guson) appears  to  her 
old  lover  (Charles 
Francis)  and  philos- 
ophises over  her  past 
gay  life 


Richard  (Hollo 
Peters)  cannot  under- 
stand why  his  mother 
(Elsie  Ferguson)  ob- 
jects to  his  betrothal 


Unable     to     face      a 

"gunshot      marriage," 

Julie    decides   to    run 

away   from   home 


ELSIE   FERGUSON   AS   A 
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NEW   CAMILLE 


Zoe  Akins — A  Playwright  With  Ideas 

Author  of  "Daddy's-Gone-A-Hunting"  and  Other  Successes  Seeks  the  Internals  of  Drama 

By  JOHN  VAN  DOREN 


1WAS  ushered  into  a  small,  compactly 
furnished  room  and  left  to  decide  for 
myself  which  of  the  several  expensive- 
looking  pieces  of  period  upholstery  I  should 
recline  upon.  I  find — this,  as  an  outcome 
of  my  peregrinations  among  the  race— that 
successful  playwrights  are  prone  to  buy 
more  lovely  things  than  they  seem  able  to 
cope  with.  Their  habitations  are  attended 
almost  invariably  by  an  agreeable  clutter, 
each  atom  of  which  is  usually  far  too 
charming  to  permit  of  its  disposition.  This 
makes  for  marked  restriction  of  movement 
— but  also,  thanks  to  a  keen  artistic  taste 
based  on  sound  dramatic  (or  should  I  say 
theatrical?)  tenets — makes  for  fascinating 
rooms.  It  was  in  one  such  I  found  myself. 
Bells — all  kinds  of  bells — were  ringing  all 
about  me.  The  place  not  only  looked 
successful,  but  sounded  it  as  well ! 

Twice  the  object  of  my  little  journey 
sped  across  my  vision  on  her  hurried  way 
to  accomplish  things  that  had  to  be  done 
before  she  could  settle  down  for  a  little 
chat  with  the  readers  of  the  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE.  My  large  journalistic  ear 
caught  references  to  some  other  reporter 
"down  in  the  studio  hunting  for  manu- 
scripts." Ha!  So  I  was  not  alone  in  the 
field !  Then  there  were  whispered  words 
about  what  to  have  for  luncheon,  what 
gowns  should  be  ironed  and  when  the  open 
fire  should  be  lit  in  the  living-room. 
Finally,  it  was  Zoe  Akins,  the  house- 
keeper, rather  than  Zoe  Akins,  the  play- 
wright, that  swept  efficiently  and  perma- 
nently into  the  room  and  made  housewifely 
apologies  for  this  and  that  and  the  other 
thing,  none  of  which,  in  my  obtuse  male 
way,  I  had  noticed  at  all. 

BUT  I  love  it  all  just  the  same — this 
pottering  around  the  apartment — and 
keeping  it  up  so  that  it's  a  home  and  not 
a  mere  perch.  How  can  people  live  in 
hotels  when — oh,  well,  what's  the  use!" 

With  a  colorful  gesture  she  indicated 
what  she  thought  of  women  who  shun  the 
home-building  job.  Not  only  women  with 
a  profession,  but  also  those  without  one. 
It  was  a  great  opportunity  for  an  inter- 
viewer from  some  Ladies'  Oivn  Journal 
to  get  the  biggest  art  versus  domesticity 
story  since  Fannie  Hurst's  recent  break- 
fastless  marriage!  But,  alas!  I  was  there 
for  the  THEATRE. 

Miss  Akins  rushed  to  the  telephone  for 
an  instant,  turned  some  one  down  with 
infinite  grace,  and  returned  to  me.  She 
was  sitting  at  her  desk,  an  ancient  and 
massive  carved  piece  but  scarcely  much 
larger  than  the  interesting  old  chest  on 
which  she  sat.  It  looked  prodigiously  un- 
comfortable, backless  and  grim.  So  it  was 
on  this  relentless  reminde'r  of  life's  rough 
spots  that  she  had  indited  such  plays  as 
"Declassee,"  "Daddy's-Gone-A-HuntinV 
and  "The  Varying  Shore" !  One  seemed  to 


scent  some  of  the  chest's  philosophy  in 
them! 

"I  keep  my  rejected  manuscripts  in  this 
chest!"  smiled  Miss  Akins  following  my 
eye,  "They — remind  me." 

"It  can't  be  very  full." 

"Tush — and  again  tush!  I've  written 
plays  ever  since  I  was  no  higher  than  the 
chest  I'm  sitting  on.  For  years  I  wrote 
and  wrote  and  could  do  nothing  with  it 
all.  Then  the  editor  of  the  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  took  pity  on  me,  and  bought  a 
poem  of  mine.  That  began  my  profes- 
sional career  as  a  writer.  Since  then, 
things  have  gone  more  or  less  swimmingly." 

A  ND  the  plays  began  to  go?" 
-^*-  "Yes — but  more  slowly.  A  comedy 
was  produced  in  the  West,  hailed  as  a 
masterpiece,  but  New  York  sniffed  at  it. 
The  real  thing  began  when  Arthur  Hop- 
kins saw  a  short  play  of  mine,  "T  h  e 
Magical  City,"  produced  by  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Players  some  time  ago,  and 
wrote  asking  me  to  visit  him  the  next  time 
I  came  to  New  York.  But  when  it  came 
to  the  matter  of  eating,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  stop  doing  fiction  for  the 
magazines.  In  fact,  I  haven't  stopped  do- 
ing that  yet!" 

Zoe  Akins  laughed  quietly  and  lit  a 
cigarette  for  herself  in  business-like  fash- 
ion before  I  could  volunteer  my  services. 
She  impressed  me,  as  I  studied  her  while 
she  spoke,  as  singularly  youthful,  with  a 
humor  behind  her  eyes  that  suggested 
lighter  things  than  the  tense  dramatic  prod- 
ucts and  the  tragic,  restless  endings  that 
had  been  shaped  for  the  world  on  that 
old,  carved  desk.  Yet,  the  face  was  serious, 
individual.  It  was  that  of  a  woman,  a 
fighting  woman  with  ideas,  who  was  beat- 
ing her  own  wide  trail  through  the  meshes 
of  dramatic  art.  Yes,  the  brain  could  play 
with  the  comic,  but  the  soul  was  too 
troubled  to  take  life  in  any  way  but  seri- 
ously. I  sensed  an  infinite  spiritual  qual- 
ity. 

"You  believe  in  hitching  your  play- 
wagons  to  a  star?" 

THAT'S  been  chance  and  good  casting 
largely,"  she  replied.  "  'Declasee  sim- 
ply had  to  have  Ethel  Barrymore,  just  as  we 
waited  over  a  year  for  Marjorie  Rambeau 
before  putting  on  'Daddy's-Gone-A- 
Huntin'.'  Mr.  Hopkins  was  resolved  to 
get  the  right  woman  for  the  part,  feeling 
— and  quite  rightly — that  to  get  any  but 
the  right  one  was  sure  death  to  the  pro- 
duction. If  more  managers  went  about 
their  casting  in  that  deliberate  way  there 
wouldn't  be  as  many  failures  in  New  York 
as  there  are.  The  way  plays  are  being 
hurled  on  the  boards  these  days  is  little 
short  of  ludicrous.  But  don't  get  me  on 
that — let's  see,  we  were  talking  about  stars 
— oh,  yes — then  Elsie  Ferguson  simply  had 


to  do  the  saintly  sinner  of  my  'Varying 
Shore.'  I'm  fortunate  enough,,  apparently, 
to  think  up  parts  that  not  only  need  prom- 
inent players,  but  also,  that  prominent 
players  need. 

"And,  believe  me,  it's  a  blessing  to  have 
them.  I've  seen  enough  of  rehearsing  and 
theatrical  directing  to  realize  that  the  only 
ones  who  really  permit  themselves  to  be 
moulded  properly  into  a  role  are  the  really 
big  people  on  the  stage.  The  little  ones 
fret  and  chaff,  get  temperamental  and  balk 
and  think  that  their  art  is  being  interfered 
with.  But  the  real  artists  not  only  will- 
ingly accept  hearing  the  point  of  view  of 
the  author  and  director,  but  also  make 
every  effort  to  profit  by  it.  I  can  always 
tell  the  calibre  of  an  actor  or  actress  by 
the  way  they  take  direction  and  act  upon 
it.  The  small  ones  simply  can't.  Also, 
they  won't.  Unfortunately,  the  stage  world 
is  full  of  the  latter  and  still  more  un- 
fortunately they  continue  getting  pretty 
good  parts!" 

As  though  to  leave  them  as  far  behind 
as  possible,  Miss  Akins  abandoned  her  chest 
and  desk  and  joined  me  on  a  massive  settee 
that  bespoke  still  more  massive  royalties. 

"What  with  the  number  of  plays  you're 
turning  out,  I  should  judge  that  you  don't 
leave  that  desk  very  often." 

"More  often  than  I  care  to,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Demands  on  one  are  endless  in 
New  York— 

"Then  how  do  you  do  it?" 

She  smiled  again. 

A  T  times,  I  wonder  myself  how  things 
-£*-  all  fit  in.  I  suppose  it's  largely  the 
product  of  periodic  concentrated  effort.  I 
shut  myself  away  from  the  world  as  it 
were — from  my  friends,  from  everyone  and 
go  hard  after  something  which  is  usually 
by  that  time,  pretty  well  in  mind.  Some- 
times such  moments  come  to  me  in  spite 
of  myself.  I  had  one  during  my  work  on 
'Daddy's-Gone-A-Huntin'.  A  bad  bron- 
chitis kept  me  unwillingly  in  bed  and 
quarantined  and  resulted,  incidentally,  in 
letting  me  write  almost  half  the  play  dur- 
ing the  short  siege.  I  actually  did  an  entire 
act  in  one  day!" 

"Stories  are  told  that  you  think  up 
entire  plays  in  less  time  than  that!" 

"I  have  luck  that  way,  I  suppose.  I've 
told  you  about  Arthur  Hopkins  writing  to 
me  to  come  to  see  him  when  I  arrived  in 
New  York.  Well,  I  did.  He  was  at  Fort 
Lee  then,  directing  a  picture  and  I  jaunted 
over  to  the  Palisades  for  my  interview. 
I  had  to  wait  hours  it  seemed,  but  finally 
he  announced  that  he  could  break  away 
and  offered  to  take  me  back  to  town  in  his 
car. 

"Arthur  Hopkins  is  a  man  of  few  words 
as  I  soon  learned.  I  uttered  a  few  com- 
monplaces but  nothing  came  forth  for 
several  minutes,  (Continued  on  page  124) 
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SCENE     IN     "THE     BEGGAR'S     OPERA" 

Gay's  famous  old  work,  the  recent  revival  of  which,  in  England  and  here,  delighted  London 
audiences  for  1000  nights,  but  left  New  Yorkers  somewhat  cold,  is  to  tour  America  from 
coast  to  coast  this  season  with  the  original  London  compaay.  Pictured  above  are 
Macheath  (Percy  Heming),  Prince  of  Highwaymen,  with  his  wife  and  bride-to-be  Polly 
Peachum  and  Lucy  Lockit  (Sylvia  Nells  and  Vera  Hurst)  singing  "How  Happy  Could 
I  Be  With  Either  Were  'T'other  Dear  Charmer  Away." 
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William  Shakespec.  c  s  Own  Handwriting 

Manuscript  now  in   the  British  Museum  believed  to  have  been  penned   by  the  world's  greatest  poet 


EH.  S  O  T  H  E  R  N,  Shakespearean 
actor  and  scholar,  has  returned  to 
*  America  from  London  with  photo- 
graphs, taken  by  himself,  and  other  docu- 
ments, which  he  believes  will  do  more  to 
explode  the  Baconian  theory  of  the  author- 
ship of  Shakespeare's  plays  than  anything 
which  has  hitherto  been  adduced  by  those, 
like  himself,  who  adhere  to  the  ancient 
belief  that  the  author  of  the  great  trag- 
edies and  comedies  was  no  less  a  person 
than  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

The  photographs  in  the  case  are  repro- 
ductions of  three  pages  of  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  manuscripts 
are  parts  of  "The  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,"  by  Anthony  Mundy  (and  others). 
It  is  known  in  the  museum  as  the  Harleian 
MS.  7368.  It  was  written  about  1590. 


By  BENJAMIN  de  CASSERES 

"  'The  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas  More,' 
by  Anthony  Mundy  (and  others). 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
the  original  MS.  was  revised  after  submis- 
sion to  the  censor.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
players  suggests  that  the  company  who  pro- 
posed to  act  it  were  those  known  in  1592 
as  Lord  Strange's  Men,  for  whom  Shake- 
speare was  writing.  The  greater  part  ot 
this,  the  only  extant  MS.  of  the  play, 
which  was  probably  never  performed,  is  in 
Mundy's  handwriting,  but  there  are  ex- 
cisions and  also  insertions,  apparently  at- 
tempts to  satisfy  the  censor's  requirements. 
The  additions  being  in  several  hands,  one 
of  these  passages,  of  which  the  open  pages 
form  part,  may  well,  it  has  been  suggested, 
be  an  autograph  composition  of  Shake- 
speare's. This  suggestion  was  first  made 
by  Mr.  Richard  Simpson  in  1871  and  sup- 
ported by  James  Spedding  and  others  and 


and  there  are  many  who  do  so  believe. 

"This  drama  written  around  Sir  Thomas 
More,  you  will  note,  was  submitted  to  the 
censor — for  political  excisions. '  Every  play 
in  those  days  had  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of 
the  shears  and  pencil.  Lord  Strange's  Men, 
the  company  that  was  to  produce  'Sir 
Thomas  More,'  had  for  one  of  its  employes 
Shakespeare.  What  is  more  probable  that, 
when  the  manager  of  that  company  was 
told  by  the  censor  he  had  to  rewrite  several 
of  the  passages  because  of  offences  in  utter- 
ances against  the  royal  family  or  those 
high  in  political  favor,  that  he  should  send 
for  his  man  of  all  work,  Shakespeare,  to 
tone  down  the  passages? 

"Shakespeare  was  a  man  of  all  work 
around  the  stage — he  wrote,  produced  and 
acted. 

"The  last  paragraph  of  the  explanatory 
card  is  also  significant.  What  has  become 


'T'HESE  three  pages  were  written  by  Wil-      more    recently    by    Sir    Edward    Maunde      of  the  manuscripts  of  Shakespeare's  plays? 


liam  Shakespeare,'  said  Mr.  Sothern, 
'and  I  am  basing  my  judgment  not  only 
on  my  own  comparison  of  the  writing  with 
the  six  signatures  of  Shakespeare  extant — 
three  to  other  legal  documents  and  three 
to  his  will — but  I  find  myself  backed  up 
by  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson  in  his 
remarkable  study  of  these  three  sheets  of 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  in  his 
book  entitled  'Shakespeare's  Handwriting' 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1916.  This  book — momentous  at 
any  other  time- — passed  unnoticed  because 
of  the  war.  And,  of  course,  the  Baconians 
have  not  exerted  themselves  overmuch  to 
bring  such  evidence  into  the  spotlight  of 
publicity.' 

"I  stumbled  on  the  documents  quite  by 
accident  only  two  months  ago  while,  one 
afternoon,  Mr.  Sothern  and  I  were 
walking  through  the  manuscript  room  of 
the  British  Museum  more  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  time  than 
anything  else. 

"I  had  long  been 
familiar  with  the  six 
specimens  of  Shake- 
speare's handwriting 
extant,  and  I  know 
not  what  sudden  as-- 
sociation  in  my  mind 
drew  me,   unconsci-     fjs 
ously,  it  may  be,  to-  £*  * 
ward     these     three 
sheets  of  manuscript. 

"At  the  bottom  of 
the  first,  and  most 
legible,  of  the  sheets, 
this  card  was  attach- 
ed :— 

"NOTE  OF 
THE  BOOKE  OF 
SIR  THOMAS 
MORE. 

"Supposed  Shake- 
speare's Handwrit- 
ing. 


Thompson  ('Shakespeare's  Handwriting,' 
1916). 

'  'Believe  as  you  List,'  by  Philip 
Massinger,  and  Ben  Jonson's  'Masques' 
are  the  only  known  autograph  works  of  any 
known  dramatist  of  the  Elizabethan 
period." 

"I  immediately  asked  permission  to 
photograph  these  sheets,  which  was  willing- 
ly accorded,  although  the  man  in  charge 
of  that  department  of  the  Museum  did  not 
know  who  I  was  and  did  not  ask  my 
name. 

"Besides  the  mere  facts  stated  in  the 
card  attached  to  the  manuscripts  and  the 
suggestions  and  references,  there  are  two 
important  statements  made  which  should 
be  of  great  importance  to  Shakespearean 
and  Baconian  zealots  alike.  Of  the  latter, 
I  mean  not  those  who  are  mere  faddists  and 
'cranks,'  but  those  who  are  honestly  con- 
vinced that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  the  play; 


Part  of  a  manuscript  believed  to  have  been    written    by    Shakespeare    himself,    t'h  e 
handwriting   bearing    a    marked    resemblance    to    the     authentic    specimens    of    the 

poet's  signature 


ask  the  Baconians  triumphantly.  What 
has  become  of  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
\vell-kno\vn  dramatists  of  that  era? — I  re- 
ply. There  are  only  two  extant — one  by 
Philip  Massinger  and  the  other  by  Ben 
Jonson. 

for  the  stage  at  that  time  was 
a  trade,  an  everyday  occupation,  much 
as  it  is  today.  The  parts  that  were  written 
for  the  actors  were  probably  held  to  be 
worthless  as  manuscript  after  they  were 
printed  and  went  to  the  wastebasket,  as 
they  do  today.  As  most  of  the  best  and 
most  famous  of  the  plays  that  are  written 
today  are  done  on  a  typewriter,  there  is 
often  no  manuscript  at  all. 

"Shakespeare,  with  those  of  his  day  and 
time  not  having  any  conception  of  his  im- 
mortality, never  dreamed  of  preserving  his- 
manuscript.  If  any  of  the  manuscripts  are 
ever  found,  it  is  likely  they  will  be  found 
buried  somewhere 
with  a  lot  of  'trash.' 
"After  some  trouble 
I  got  a  copy  of 
"Shak  espeare's 
Handwriting,'  b  y 
Sir  E  d  w  a  r  * 
Maunde  Thompson. 
This  book  subjects, 
to  microscopic  a  n  S 
exhaustive  examinrv- 
tion  every  letter  in 
the  six  extant  au- 
thenticated s  i  g  n  a  - 
tures  of  Shakespeare- 
and  compares  them 
with  the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  'Sir 
Thomas  More'  man- 
script.  Sir  Edward 
Maunde  Thompson 
comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  despite  the 
scanty  examples  of 

(Continued  on  page  124)> 
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MIRIAM      AND     IRENE 
MARMEIN 

Mother  Goose  put  to  rhythin 
is  the  realization  of  the 
childhooa  play  of  these 
sisters  who  used  to  amuse 
themselves  by  dancing  and 
pantomime.  Maurice  Browne 
discovered  them  and 
arranged  their  debut  and 
since  then  they  have  been 
delighting  Keith  audiences 
with  their  original  dances 
.and  costumes. 


t 
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SERGE    OUKRAINSKY 

Formerly  a  partner  of  Pav- 
lowa,  this  Russian  character 
dancer  shared  her  success  and 
fame.  At  present  he  is  the 
premier  danseur  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  and  in  addi- 
tion conducts,  with  his  partner 
Pavley,  a  school  of  dancing. 
He  is  shown  here  in  his  "Dagger 
Dance" 
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NURSERY     RHYMES     AND     PAGANISM     IN     THE     DANCE 
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A  New  Magician  of  the  Stage 

Russian  Inventor  Makes  Startling  Scenic  Transformations  without  the  Aid  of  Settings 

By  CAROL  BIRD 


THE  theatre-going  public  has  had  so 
many  scenic  surprises  sprung  on  it 
during  the  last  few  years  that  it  is 
hard  to  convince  it  that  there  are  any  more 
surprises  left.  When  John  Murray  Ander- 
son breezed  over  from  England  with  his 
marvellous  new  stage  settings,  his  silver 
curtain,  his  new  lighting  devices,  his 
"motif"  scenes,  it  was  believed  that  he  must 
necessarily  be  the  last  of  the  scenic  artists 
to  revolutionize  theatre  stage-setting.  He 
was  called,  and  aptly,  "a  Revolutionist  in 
the  Theatre."  And  now  comes  another 
revolution.  Enter  the  Scenic  Magician ! 

Instead  of  wielding  a  magic  wand,  this 
new  artist  of  the  theatre  simply  presses 
an  electric  light  button,  and,  lo!  transfor- 
mations which  are  almost  supernatural, 
come  to  pass.  You  are  gazing  at  a  Moor- 
ish interior — a  room  of  warm,  rich  draper- 
ies, exotic,  mysterious,  and  romantic — and 
before  you  have  had  a  chance  to  properly 
study  the  odd  furniture  which  adorns  it, 
you  find  yourself  staring  at  a  conventional 
English  garden.  The  lovely  enchantress 
who  was  lolling  on  a  luxurious  divan  in 
the  Moorish  den  has  become  a  mild,  old 
English  woman,  caring  for  her  precious 
flowers. 

NICHOLAS  DE  LIPSKY,  a  young 
Russian,  is  the  artist-inventor,  who  has 
shown  the  theatre-public  that  there  are 
still  unopened  bags  of  tricks.  He  has  been 
in  this  country  about  a  year.  The  manner 
in  which  he  developed  his  idea  for  his 
scene  transformation  invention  is  interest- 
ing. How  he  came  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
combination  of  color  and  light,  bringing 
his  knowledge  of  science  and  art  into  his 
invention,  is  almost  fictional  in  develop- 
ment. Mr.  De  Lipsky  was  born  in  Petro- 
grad  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  at- 
tended the  Imperial  Arts  Academy  in 
Russia,  the  Polytechnic  University,  where 
he  studied  engineering,  and  the  Imperial 
Conservatoire  of  Music.  He  also  studied 
chemistry.  It  is  to  the  knowledge  of  these 
combined  arts  and  sciences  that  he  attri- 
butes the  success  of  his  invention — an  in- 
vention so  simple,  and  the  appliances  used 
in  carrying  it  out  so  elementary,  that  one 
wonders  why  it  had  never  been  thought 
of  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  his  other  studies,  Mr. 
De  Lipsky  took  up  photography,  and  while 
engaged  in  this  work,  he  commenced  to 
observe  how  certain  chemicals  caused  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  picture  to  appear  on  nega- 
tives and  others  to  disappear.  Before  he 
could  experiment  further  with  this  dis- 
covery, the  war  broke  out  and  he  became 
a  page  in  the  Imperial  Russian  corps. 
While  on  parade  one  day,  he  noticed  that 
the  belt  of  red  cord  and  blue  tassles  on 
one  of  the  officers  in  front  of  him  under- 
went a  transformation  of  color  as  the 
soldier  moved  in  and  out  of  the  lights 
thrown  on  him  by  a  red  window  and  a 


blue  one.  The  young  page  noticed  that 
under  the  red  light  the  red  cord  became 
white,  and  the  blue  tassel  quite  black.  He 
found  that  under  the  blue  light  the  red 
became  black  and  the  blue  white.  Then 
he  began  to  observe  that  this  phenomenon 
was  apparent  all  through  Nature — that 
flowers,  birds,  insects,  underwent  this 
change  constantly. 

And  so,  in  this  casual  manner,   a  great 
scenic     transformation      idea     came     into 
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NICHOLAS   DK    I.IPSKY 

Russian  color  and  light  artist  who  has  brought 
a    new    invention    to    the    theatre 

being.  Dulcy  might  well  observe  that: 
"Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  A  march- 
ing page  with  swarming,  embryo,  unde- 
veloped ideas ;  a  parade  in  Russia ;  two 
colored  windows ;  a  set  of  tassels  on  an 
officer's  belt;  a  ray  of  sunlight.  This  odd, 
conglomerate  combination — and  what 
comes  of  it?  The  Great  Idea,  which,  as 
happens  to  hundreds  of  other  great  ideas, 
horn  in  foreign  lands,  is  ceveloped  and 
brought  over  to  America,  the  country 
which  always  welcomes  anything  new, 
bizarre,  entertaining,  and  which  is  always 
willing  to  pay  for  such  novelties,  and  to 
pay  well  for  them. 

So  it  was  that  when  the  war  ended, 
Mr.  De  Lipsky  began  to  apply  his  dis- 
coveries and  principles  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  scenes  in  the  theatre,  and  the  re- 
sults were  amazing  and  satisfying.  In 
London  he  gave  an  exhibition  of  his  work, 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Victoria,  of 
Spain,  took  great  interest  in  it.  Anna 
Pavlowa,  dancing  in  London,  always  inter- 
ested in  any  advance  in  any  phase  of  art, 
gave  the  young  artist  an  order  for  a  num- 
ber of  sets  for  her  ballets.  When  Madame 
Pavlowa  started  for  America,  she  offered 


the  young  Russian  some  sound  advice.  She 
suggested  that  he  invade  America  with  his 
invention,  assuring  him  that  his  great  op- 
portunities were  there,  where  theatre 
managers  were  always  looking  for  beauti- 
ful novelties.  So,  following  his  country- 
woman's advice,  De  Lipsky  came  to 
America,  which  is  the  first  country  to  use 
his  invention  on  a  large  scale. 

But,  first,  a  bit  about  the  invention  it- 
self. It  is  useless  to  describe  it  in 
technical  fashion,  as  it  would  scarcely  be 
understood,  simple  as  it  actually  is.  The 
fundamental  principle  employed  is  the 
known  fact  that  certain  lights  super- 
imposed upon  each  other,  neutralize  them- 
selves, and  become  white  or  invisible.  On 
the  other  hand,  other  colors  used  in  this 
way  become  darker  and  more  intense.  A 
red  light  thrown  on  violet  draperies  will 
intensify  the  red  and  neutralize  the  blue. 
A  blue  light  will  have  the  opposite  effect. 
Between  the  two  extremes,  there  are  all 
the  intermediate  color  tone  changes. 

OCENE  artists  like  Joseph  Urban  have 
^-J  made,  in  a  rudimentary  way,  use  of  this 
principle  by  painting  their  back  drops  in 
two  or  more  colors,  but  not  as  Mr.  De 
Lipsky  does,  by  putting  on  the  paint  in 
large  masses,  but  in  small  spots,  and 
which,  under  certain"  lights,  blend  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  an  even  mass  of  color.  In  this 
way,  a  black  drop  painted  with  points  of 
color,  in  the  impressionistic  way  of  Monet, 
Manet,  Sisly  and  other  exponents  of 
pointillisme,  may  be  made  to  take  on  differ- 
ent hues,  according  to  the  light  rays  under 
which  they  are  subjected. 

This  principle  is  carried  further  by  Mr. 
De  Lipsky.  He  has  learned  to  mix  colors 
so  that  under  certain  lights  some  of  them 
disappear  from  view  entirely,  and  with 
them  disappear  the  whole  design  which 
they  outlined.  And  as  they  disappear,  a 
design  painted  in  contrasting  colors,  be- 
comes visible.  It  is  this  disappearance  of 
a  complete  picture,  and  the  appearance  of 
another  picture,  painted  on  the  same  drop 
in  other  colors,  and  brought  to  view  by  a 
change  in  the  hue  of  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  scene,  that  distinguishes  this  artist's 
method  from  the  old  one  of  scene  painting. 

For  instance,  he  paints  three  super- 
imposed scenes  upon  one  canvas.  When 
a  strong  light  of  defined  color  is  thrown 
upon  the  canvas,  a  landscape,  say,  appears. 
The  electric  light  switch  is  turned,  another 
color  is  thrown  upon  the  scene,  and  in- 
stantaneously, it  seems  to  melt  away  into 
nothingness,  and,  as  it  melts,  another, 
totally  different  scene,  appears,  an  interior 
of  a  country  home,  perhaps.  The  illusion 
is  striking,  sudden,  and  startling. 

Mr.  De  Lipsky  has  a  studio  in  the  Hotel 
des  Artistes,  and  here,  with  small  models 
of  his  stage  sets,  he  demonstrated  how  he 
achieves  his  transformation  effects.  He 
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LEONORE         ULRIC 

Remarkable  versatility  shown  in  a  wide  range  of  picturesque  r6Ies,  from  Luana  the 
Indian  girl  in  "The  Heart  of  Wetona,"  by  way  of  "Tiger  Rose,"  to  Lien  Wha,  the  Chinese 
girl  in  "The  Son-Daughter" — such  is  the  record  of  this  favorite  Belasco  star  who  has 
now  added  a  new  stage  portrait  to  her  cosmopolitan  gallery— that  of  the  impish,  mis- 
chievious,  altogether  loveable  little  French  gamine  in  "Kiki." 
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used  a  diminutive  stage  set  of  "Dionysius," 
the  new  ballet  Pavlowa  appeared  in,  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  early  in  Novem- 
ber. The  scene  was  a  Greek  temple,  in 
front  of  which  stood  a  statue  of  Dionysius, 
in  an  isolated  location.  On  one  side  was 
a  huge,  overhanging  group  of  cliffs.  Mr. 
De  L  i  p  s  k  y  ex- 
plained that  some 
of  the  clouds  in 
the  backgrounds, 
would  later  de- 
velop into  the  sec- 
ond scene.  Two 
scenes  were  super- 
imposed, but  only 
one  was  visible. 
Mr.  De  Lipsky 
then  placed  a 
lighted  electric 
bulb  back  of  a  red 
disk.  Then  it  was 
that  the  dominant 
scene  in  the  duo- 
s  e  t  became  alive. 
The  clouds  and 
shadows  d  i  s  a  p  - 
peared,  and  the 
bleakness  and  soli- 
tude was  empha- 
sized. Slowly  the 
red  light  was 

lowered,  and  supplanted  gradually  by  a 
blue  light.  As  if  by  magic,  the  Greek 
temple,  with  its  cold  and  lonely  cliffs, 
melted  into  a  nocturnal  garden  of  great 
beauty,  drenched  in  moonlight.  Pavlowa's 
vigil  before  the  Greek  God's  shrine  was 
suddenly  and  magically  turned  into  a  vision 
of  Tanagra  vase  figures  dancing  a  fantasy 
— a  nocturne  bacchanale.  The  cliffs,  clouds 
and  shadows  were  gone,  and  in  their  place 
trees  appeared,  and  flowers  of  warmth  and 
color. 

The  same  miracle 
seems  to  occur  in 
a  De  Lipsky  set- 
ting used  at  t  h  e 
Criterion  theatre. 
Mr.  De  Lipsky 
painted  a  cyclo- 
rama  of  two  set- 
tings, an  exterior 
and  an  interior. 
The  contrast  of 
these  two  scenes 
was  striking.  One, 
a  temple  of  the 
fire  Goddess,  the 
Goddess  of  Sum- 
mer, was  all  inten- 
sity— warmth,  pas- 
sion, rosy  coloring, 
and  life,  the  danc- 
ing figures  showing 
a  zest  for  living  in 
their  gay  abandon 
of  movement.  And 
while  the  audience 

looks  on,  charmed  by  this  gay,  bright  scene, 
it  slowly  fades  away,  and  instantaneously, 
there  appeared  a  cold  exterior — a  Winter 
.  scene,  with  snow  and  frost  on  the  ground, 
with  trees  outlined  with  frost,  and  the 
dancing  figures  become  creatures  of  winter, 
in  cold,  white  raiment,  and  with  even  their 
bright  locks  a  frosty  white. 


It  was  not  strange  that  when  the  young 
Russian  artist  first  came  to  this  country, 
he  should  join  forces  with  John  Murray 
Anderson,  exponent  of  scenic  innovations 
of  varied  nature.  His  first  work  over  here 
appeared  in  the  last  Greenwich  Village 
Follies,  when  the  transformation  was  used 


UNDER   THE    RED   RAYS 


A  scene  in  "The  Greenwich  Village  Follies."     The  effect  devised  by  Mr.  de 
Lipsky  is  a  partnership  between  paints  on  canvas  and  light  from  the  wings 


in  a  romantic  dream  scene.  A  young 
couple,  in  love,  and  possessing  vivid  im- 
aginations, are  seated  in  a  conventional 
salon.  They  wish  themselves  into  a  land 
of  Romance,  and  instantly,  they  are  shown 
in  a  Venetian  garden.  Even  their  raiment 
seems  to  be  of  different  design  and  hue. 
Together,  the  British  scenic  artist  and  the 
Russian  one,  are  now  working  out  a  num- 
ber of  new  things — pantomimes,  fantasies, 
and  the  like.  Mr.  De  Lipsky  is  also  work- 
ing on  some  new  sets  for  Pavlowa,  to  be 


UNDER  THE  BLUE  RAYS 

The   change   from  the   scene   below   is   effected    by 
merely    switching    the    lights    from     red    to    blue 

used  after  she  completes  her  present  tour. 

Mr.  De  Lipsky,  youthful,  with  a  vivid, 
alert  face,  heavy,  black  hair,  rather  full 
red  lips,  and  somewhat  of  a  choppy  accent, 
declares  that  his  is  the  most  simple  of  in- 
ventions. Reclining  on  a  divan  in  his 
small,  but  luxurious  studio,  he  said: 

"My    transformation    effect    is    affected 


merely  through  a  harmony  of  design,  color 
and  light.  I  have  merely  brought  the 
scientific  to  serve  artistic  ends.  It  was 
Madame  Pavlowa  who  first  gave  me  the 
idea  of  trying  out  my  invention  in 
America,  and  now  I  realize  that  this  most 
assuredly  is  the  country  in  which  to  bring 
new  and  novel 
creations.  The 
New  York  theatre 
field  is  a  particu- 
larly fertile  one. 
Theatre  managers 
are  always  ready 
to  welcome  the 
new  and  the 
bizarre,  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  un- 
usual. European 
countries  are  not 
so  hungry  for 
novelties,  and 
neither  have  they 
the  money  to  p  a  y 
for  them. 

"The  more  I 
work  on  my  trans- 
formation scenic 
effects,  the  more  I 
realize  that  they 
can  be  used  in 
more  ways  than 

one.  The  theatre  is  not  the  only  place  for 
them,  though,  here,  of  course,  is  the  great- 
est demand  for  them.  They  can  be  used 
in  the  opera,  and  they  can  be  used  in 
private  homes.  The  idea  could  be  carried 
out  in  draperies,  wall  papers,  and 
upholstery,  even  in  gowns  worn  by  women 
not  in  the  world  of  the  theatre." 

Immediately,  one  conjures  up  pictures  of 
the  chameleon  lady  and  her  chameleon- 
like  home.  You  are  having  tea  with  her 
in  a  room  done  in  soft  grey  and  blue.  She 
wears  a  simple  blue 
frock.  You  turn 
your  head  from  her 
for  an  instant,  and 
when  you  glance  at 
her  again,  she 
wears  a  dashing 
red  gown,  and  the 
room  looks  like  a 
Turkish  Sultan's. 
You  do  not  tell  the 
artist  of  this  amus- 
ing and  ridiculous 
imaginary  occur- 
rence for  fear  of 
interrupting  h  i  s 
trend  of  thought. 
He  continues : 

"The  same  prin- 
ciple can  be  used 
in  applying  the  in- 
vention to  the 
transformation  of 
costumes  and 

make-up.  Not  only  can  a  scene  be  changed, 
but  so  can  the  costume  and  faces  of  the 
players.  A  girl  of  glorious  youth,  beautiful 
and  entrancing,  can  be  transformed  into  a 
haggard,  wrinkled  beggar  woman,  clad  in 
rags.  People  can  be  made  to  presumably 
disappear,  also,  by  the  same  lighting  pro- 
cess." 
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(Below) 

MARGALO  GILLMORE 
The  "famous  Miss  Gill- 
more,"  they  called  her  the 
day  after  hex  success  in 
"The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair." 
This  season  she  has  been 
seen  in  "The  Straw,"  and 
more  recently  in  "Alias 

Jimmie  Valentine" 
Ira  L.  Hill 


Ira  L.  Hill 


ALMA    TELL 


As  the  wife  in  "Main  Street,"  this 
popular  actress  has  some  brilliant 
moments  which  more  than  make 
amends  for  "When  We  Are  Young" 
— an  effort  of  the  earlier  season 
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EDITH   KING 

As  Diane  Lee,  in  "Thank  You,"  this 
player  again  shows  that  ability  to  run 
the  gamut  from  girlish  frivolity  to 
more  serious  moods,  which  first 
charmed  us  in  "Daddies" 


(Left) 
MIRIAM 
DOYLE 

For  the  last  two 
seasons  has  sup- 
ported David 
War  field  in 
"The  Return  of 
Peter  Grimm" 


ROBERTA 
ARNOLD 

Before  she  made 
her  hit  in  "The 
First  Yea  r," 
t  heatregoers 
identified  this 
actress  with  the 
smart,'  young 
widow  of  "Up 
Stairs  and 
Down" 


Edward  Thayer  Monroe 


YOUNGER 


GENERATION       OF 
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Bill  of  Divorcement" 

A  Play  in   Three  Acts  by  Clemence  Dane 

'I 'II IS  drama  by  a  neiu  playwright,  dealing  in  a  novel  and  poignant  manner  luith  the  subject  of  divorce,  ixas 
first  produced  in  London,  inhere  it  had  great  success.  Brought  to  America  and  presented  at  the  George 
M.  Cohan  Theatre,  its  reception  by  our  audiences  vias  at  first  less  cordial.  But  as  the  merit  of  the  neiv  play 
became  more  widely  knoiun,  the  public  quickly  responded,  until  noiu,  the  play  ranks  ivitti  the  season's  biggest 
successes.  Excerpts  from  the  play  are  given  here  by  the  kind  permission  of  C.  B.  Dillingham. 


THE  plays  opens  in  1933,  and  the  audience 
is   asked   to  imagine  that   Parliament  has 
enacted    a   bill   granting   divorce   on   the 
grounds  of  incurable  insanity. 

It  is  Christmas  morning,  a  week  before  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  Fairfield  and  Gray 
Meredith.  Fifteen  years  ago,  carried  away  by 
war  enthusiasm,  Margaret  married  Hilary 
Fairfield,  only  to  discover  she  did  not  love  him. 
Hilary  returned  from  the  war,  after  shell- 
shock,  which  aggravated  the  streak  of  insanity 
which  he  had  inherited.  During  all  these 
seventeen  years  he  has  been  in  an  asylum,  an 
incurable  case,  according  to  the  doctors,  while 
Margaret  has  brought  up  their  daughter  and 
been  the  buffer  between  the  girl,  an  ultra- 
modern flapper,  and  a  prim  ultra-Victorian  old 
aunt.  It  is  Christmas  morning.  Margaret  and 
Gray  have  gone  off  to  Church,  leaving  the 
daughter,  Sydney,  and  the  aunt  politely  quar- 
relling by  the  fire-place.  The  telephone  rings. 

SYDNEY:  Yes  .  .  .  Hello  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  Mrs. 
Fairfield's  out  .  .  Shall  I  take  a  message? 
This  is  Miss  Fairfield  speaking  .  .  .  .  (to  her 
aunt).  Auntie,  it's  from  Bedford.  It's  about 
Father  ,  .  (into  the  telephone).  What?  .  . 
Good  lord ! 

Miss  FAIRFIELD:  Sydney,  don't  say  "Good 
Lord." 

SYDNEY:  But  you  should  have  let  Mrs.  Fair- 
field  know  .  .  Only  this  morning?  Oh,  I 
see  .  .  No — we've  heard  nothing.  When  did 
you  find  out?  .  .  What  makes  you — ?  I  see 
.  .  .  No,  he's  not  here —  Of  course,  we'd 
let  you  know  .  .  .  and  you'll  let  us  know  at 
once  if  anything —  .  .  .  .Yes,  Miss  Fairfield 
.  .  Mrs.  Fairfield  is  going  away  very  soon — 
Thank  you — Good-bye.  (She  hangs  up  the  re- 
ceiver). 

Miss  FAIRFIELD:    Well? 
SYDNEY:     Father's  got  away! 
Miss  FAIRFIELD:     What?     Who  spoke  to  you? 
SYDNEY:     The   head   man — he's   frightfully   up- 
set— 

Miss  FAIRFIELD:  I  should  think  so!  Why,  the 
fellow's  dangerous! 

SYDNEY:  Apparently  he's  been  very  much 
better  lately,  and  this  last  week,  a  marked 
change,  he  says — 

Miss  FAIRFIELD:  (Agitated).  You  mean  he's 
getting  well? 

SYDNEY:  Looks  like  it  ...  Of  course,  they 
wouldn't  write  to  Mother — now — but  we  ought 
to  have  heard. 

Miss  FAIRFIELD:     When   did   they  miss  him? 
SYDNEY:     This  morning — 
Miss  FAIRFIELD:     It's  disgraceful  carelessness. 
SYDNEY:     Their  theory  is  that  he  has  suddenly 
come  to  himself.     Is  it  possible,  Auntie?     Can 
it  happen? 
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Mi;s  FAIRFIELD:     It's   quite   possible.      It   does. 
It   was   the    same    with    my   poor   sister,    Grace 
....      Nerves   are  queer  things. 
SYDNEY:     (Struck).     Is  that  a  fact  about  Aunt 
Grace?     Was  she  out  of  her  mind,  too? 
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Miss    FAIRFIELD:     She    never    had    to    be    sent 

away 

SYDNEY:  But  with  Father— wasn't  it  shell- 
shock  ? 

Miss  FAIRFIELD:  It  was  brought  on  by  shell- 
shock. 

SYDNEY':  Do  you  mean  that  in  our  family 
there's  insanity? 

Miss  FAIRFIELD:  (Fidgeting).  That's  not  the 
way  to  talk.  But  we're  nervy,  all  of  us,  we're 
nervy.  Your  poor  father  would  have  been  no 
worse  than  the  rest  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
war. 

SYDNEY:  (Slowly).  What  do  you  mean 
"nervy"? 

Miss  FAIRFIELD:  I  mean  the  way  you're 
taking  this. 

SYDNEY:  (Sharply).  How  am  I  taking  it? 
Miss  FAIRFIELD:  (Irritated).  Well,  look  at 
you  now. 

SYDNEY:     (Coldly).      I'm   perfectly  under  con- 
trol. 
Miss  FAIRFIELD:     That's  it.     It's  not  natural. 

They  gradually  work  up  to  a  slight  quarrel. 
Miss  Fairfield  leaves  the  room,  and  Sydney  is 
left  alone  with  her  problem.  Presently,  Hilary 
Fairfield  appears  at  the  window.  He  is  white- 
haired,  tired,  worn,  shabby — a  pathetic  figure 


of  a  man.  He  comes  into  the  room  eagerly,  not 
noticing  Sydney.  He  fills  his  pipe  and  feels  on 
the  mantlepiece  for  matches. 

SYDNEY:     What  are  you  looking  for? 
HILARY:     They've   moved   my — (viith   a  start), 
eh?       (He    turns    and   sees    her).      Meg!       It's 
Meg!      (fPilh  a  rush).     Oh,  my  darling! 
SYDNEY:     I — I'm  not  Meg. 

HILARY:  Not  Meg?  Tell  me  I  don't  know 
Meg!  Eh?  No,  it's  not  Meg.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  thought  you  were — another  girl. 

I've  been  away  a  long  time Who  are 

you  ? 

SYDNEY:      (Sloivly).    I  think  I'm  your  daughter. 

(Hilary  stares  at  her  blankly.     Then  he  bursts 

out  laughing). 

HILARY:     Daughter!   Daughter!    By  God,  that's 

good !     My     wife     isn't     my     wife,     she's     my 

daughter!      And   my  daughter's   seventeen    and 

I'm    twenty-two. 

SYDNEY:     You're    forgetting    what    years     and 

years —   ....      Everything  changes. 

HILARY:     (Siviftly).       Bet    your    Aunt    Hester 

hasn't,    eh?        (They    look    at    each    other    and 

laugh).     And  I  bet  you — I  say,   is  your  mother 

such    a    darling   still? 

SYDNEY:     Look    here,    Father     ....    we've 

got  to   talk.      We've   got   to   get  things   straight 

before  she  comes  back. 

HILARY:     (His  attention  beginning  to  ivander). 

.    .    .    She's  late,  isn't  she?     I — I   really  think, 

you  know,  I'll  go  out  and  meet  your  mother  .   . 

SYDNEY:     Can't  you  realize  what  the  shock — ? 

HILARY:     Never  known  anyone  die  of  joy  yet! 

SYDNEY:     Father,  you   don't   understand.      You 

and   mother   ....     You  must  let  me  tell   her 

first 

Margaret  arrives  home  from  Church.    Hilary 
goes   forward   with   arms   outstretched. 

MARGARET:     (Recoiling).     .    .    .   Hilary! 
HILARY:     Meg!      Is  it  Meg?     Meg,  I've  come 
home. 

MARGARET:  (Terrified).  Sydney,  don't  go 
away! 

SYDNEY:     It's  all  right,  Mother! 
HILARY:    Meg! 

MARGARET:     But    they    said — they    said — incur- 
able.    They  shouldn't  have  said — incurable. 
HILARY:     What  does  it  matter?    I'm  well.     I'm 
well,  Meg!     I  tell  you   .... 
MARGARET:     Sydney — is  he — ? 
SYDNEY:     It's    all    right,    Mother!       That    isn't 
madness.    He's  come  to  himself. 
MARGARET:     Then — then — what  am  I  to  do?  .   . 
HILARY:     (Staring   at   her).     You   don't   say  a 
word.     One  would  think  that  you  weren't  glad 
to  see  me.     Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me? 
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PAULINE         L  O   K  D 

Whose  power  of  vivid  and  convincing  characterization  has  impressed  even  sophisticated 
Broadway.  As  the  feminine  protagonist  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  tragic  "Anna  Christie" 
she  portrays  a  prostitute  made  clean  by  the  sea,  with  the  same  frugality  of  gesture  yet 
restrained  dynamic  force  that  made  her  work  in  "The  Deluge"  and  "Samson  and  Delilah" 

noteworthy 
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MARGARET:  Of  course — glad — you  poor  Hilary! 
HILARY:  If  you  knew  what  it  is  to  say  to  my- 
self— I'm  at  home!  ....  Oh,  my  dear,  the 
holly,  and  the  crackle  of  the  fire  and  the  snow- 
like  veil  of  peace  on  me — and  you,  like  the 
snow — so  still —  (He  comes  to  her  vvit/i  out- 
stretched arms), 
MARGARET:  (Faintly).  No — no — no  .  .  . 

(Enter  the  maid) 

MAID:     Luncheon  is  served,  Ma'am! 
MARGARET:     (Helplessly).     Sydney? 
SYDNEY:     Lay  an  extra  cover.     This — my — this 
gentleman   is   staying  to   lunch. 
HILARY:     (Boisterously).       Staying     to     lunch! 
To  lunch!      That's   a   good   joke,   isn't   it?      I 
say,  listen!     I'm  laughing.     Do  you  know,  I'm 
laughing?      It's   blessed   to   laugh.      Staying  to 
lunch!      Yes,   my   girl!      Lunch    and    tea    and 
supper   and    breakfast,   thank    God !      And   for 
many  a  long  day. 

In  Act  II  the  setting  is  the  same.  Luncheon 
is  over.  Gray  Meredith  comes  and,  upon 
learning  that  Hilary  has  returned,  insists  on 
Margaret  going  away  with  him.  She  refuses, 
saying  that  she  must  first  tell  Hilary  of  the 
divorce. 

GRAY:     (At  the   door).      I    don't   like   leaving 

you. 

MARGARET:     You     must!      It's     better!      But — 

come  back  quickly! 

GRAY:    You'll  be  ready? 

MARGARET:    I  will.     (Gray  goes  out). 

HILARY:     (Uneasily).      Who's  that  man? 

MARGARET:    His  name's  Gray  Meredith. 

HILARY:    What's  he  doing  here? 

MARGARET:    He's  an  old  friend. 

HILARY:    I  don't  know  him,  do   I? 

MARGARET:    It's   since   you   were   ill.      It's   the 

last  five  years. 

HILARY:     He's  in   love   with   you!      I   tell   you, 

the   man's   in   love   with   you!      Do   you   think 

I'm  so  dazed  and  crazed  I  can't  see  that?    You 

shouldn't  let  him,   Meg!      You're  such   a  child 

you  don't  know   what  you're   doing  when  you 

look   and   smile — 

MARGARET:     (In  a  strained  voice).    I  do  know. 

HILARY:     (Staring    at    her).        Lord,    I    don't 

wonder   at   him,   poor   brute!       (Still   staring). 

Meg,  you've  changed. 

MARGARET:     (Catching   at  the   opening).     Yes, 

Hilary. 

HILARY:     Taller,     more    beautiful — and    yet    I 

miss  something. 

MARGARET:     (Urging  him   on).     Yes,   Hilary. 

HILARY:     (Wistfully).     Something  you  used  to 

have — kind — a  kind  way.  with  you.    The  child's 

got  it.     Sydney — my  daughter,   Sydney!      She's 

more  you  than  you   are.     You — you've  grown 

right  up — away — beyond  me — haven't  you  ? 

MARGARET:    Yes,  Hilary. 

HILARY:     But   I'm  going  to   catch    up.      You'll 

help   me  to   catch   up   with   you,    Meg?       (She 

doesn't  answer).      Meg!   wait  for  me!      Meg, 

where  are  you?     Why  don't  you  hold  out  your 

hands? 

MARGARET:     (Wrung      for      him).       I    can't, 

Hilary!     My  hands  are  full. 

HILARY:     (His     tone    lightening     into     relief). 

What,  Sydney?    She'll  be  off  in  no  time.    She's 

told  me  about  the  boy — what's  his  name — Kit — 

already. 

MARGARET:    It's  not  Sydney. 

HILARY:    What?      (Crescendo).      Eh?      What 


are  you  driving   at?      What   are  you  trying   to 

tell  me?     What's  changed  you?     Why  do  you 

look  at  me  sideways?    Why  do  you  flinch  when 

I  speak  loudly?    Yes — and  when  I  kissed  you — 

It's  that  man!      (He  goes  up  to  her  and  takes 

her  by  the  iiirist,  staring  into  her  face).     Is  it 

true  ?     You? 

MARGARET:     (Pitifully).      I've      done      nothing 

wrong.      I'm  trying  to   tell  you.      I  only  want 

to  tell  you  and  make  you  understand.     Hilary, 

fifteen  years  is  a  long  time — 

HILARY:     (Dully).     Yes,  I  suppose  it's  a  long 

time   for   a   woman  to   be   faithful. 

MARGARET:     That's      it!      That's      the      whole 

thing!      If  I'd  loved  you  it  wouldn't  have  been 

so  long — 

HILA'RY:     (I'iolently,   crying  her  down).      You 

did  love  me  once. 

MARGARET:     (Beaten).     Did  I — once?     I  don't 

know — 

(There   is   a  silence) 

HILARY:     (Without  expression).     What  do  you 
expect  me  to  do?    Forgive  you? 
MARGARET:     (Stung).     There's  nothing  to  for- 
give.     (Softening).     Oh,   so   much,   Hilary,   to 
forgive   each   other;   but  not   that. 
HILARY:     (More  and  more  roughly  as  he  loses 
control  of  himself).      Divorce  you  then?     Be- 
cause I'll  not  do  that!     I'll  have  no  dirty  linen 
washed   in  the  courts. 

MARGARET:     (Forced   into   the   open).      Hilary, 
I  divorced  you  twelve  months  ago. 
HILARY:     What?  What?  What? 
MARGARET:     I  divorced  you — 
HILARY:     (Beside  himself).    You' re  mad!    You 
couldn't  do  it!     You'd  no  cause!     D'you  think 
I'm   to   be   put   off   with   your   lies?      Am   I    a 
child?    Oh,  I  see  what  you're  at.    You  want  to 
confuse  me.     You  want  to  pull  wool  over  my 
eyes.      You   want  to   drive   me   off  my  head — 
drive  me  mad   again.     You  devil!   You  devil! 
You    shan't    do    it,    I've    got    friends — Sydney, 
where's       that      girl.       (Shouting).       Sydney! 
Hester!     All  of  you!     Come  here!     Come  here, 
I  say! • 

(Enter    Sydney) 

SYDNEY:     Mother,   what   is   it?      (To   Hilary). 
You're  frightening  her. 

HILARY:  (Wildly).  No,  no,  you're  not  on  her 
side  .  .  .  what  was  I  calling  you  for,  eh? 
Oh,  yes,  a  riddle.  I've  got  a  riddle  .  .  . 
when's  a  wife  not  a  wife?  .  .  . 
Miss  FAIRFIELD:  What  have  you  done  to  him, 
Margaret? 

MARGARET:  I've  told  him  the  truth  .  .  . 
HILARY:  (Raving).  I  tell  you  she's  pouring 
poison  into  my  ear  ...  If  I  told  you  what 
she  said  to  me,  you'd  think  I  was  mad.  And 
that's  what  she  wants  you  to  think.  She  wants 
to  get  rid  of  me.  She's  got  a  tame  cat  about 
the  place;  I'm  in  the  way.  And  so  she  comes 
to  me,  d'you  see,  and  tells  me — what  do  you 
think?  She  says  she's  not  my  wife.  What 
do  you  think  of  that? 

SYDNEY:  Sit  down,  darling.  You're  shaking. 
MARGARET:  He's  always  had  these  rages.  It's 
my  fault.  I  began  at  the  wrong  end,  Hilary — 
it's  not — I'm  not  what  you  think. 
HILARY:  Then  what  was  that  man  doing  in 
my  house? 

MARGARET:     In    a    week    I'm    going   to    marry 
him. 

HILARY:     D'you   hear   her?      To   me   she    says 
this.     Is  she  mad  or  am  I? 
MARGARET:     (Desperately).     I  tell  you  there's 


been  a  law  passed   .   .    .      (Maid  enters). 
MAID:     Dr.   Alliot   is   in  the   hall,   Ma'am. 
MARGARET:     Ask  him  to  come  in  here.    At  once. 

(Enter  Dr.  Alliot) 

DR.    ALLIOT:     Good    afternoon,    Mrs.    Fairfield. 
Good  afternoon,  Miss  Fairfield.    Merry  Christ- 
mas, Sydney!     Welcome  back,  Fairfield. 
HILARY:     It's — it's   old    Alliot,   isn't   it?    .     .     . 
I  suppose  they've  sent  for  you  .   .   .    My  wife's 
ill,  Doctor.     She's  not  right  in  her  head    .    .    . 
She  says  she's  not  my  wife  .... 
DR.   ALLIOT:     Well,   the   situation   is   this — 
HILARY:     There    is   no    situation.       I    married 
Meg.     I  fell  ill.     Now  I'm  well  again.     I  want 
my  wife. 

DR.  ALLIOT:     Why,  yes,  yes — 
HILARY:     (Picking  it  up  irritably).    "Yes — yes," 
"Yes — yes,"    I    suppose    that's    what    you    call 
humoring  a  lunatic. 

DR.    ALLIOT:     Why,    I    hope    to   be    convinced, 
Fairfield,  that  that  trouble  is  over,  but — 
HILARY:     But  you're  going  to  lock  me  up  again 
because  I  want  my  wife. 

DR.  ALLIOT:  (Patiently).  Will  you  let  me  put 
the  case  to  you  ? 

HILARY:  You  can  put  fifty  cases.  It  makes  no 
difference. 

SYDNEY:  (At  his  elbow,  softly).  Father,  I'd 
listen  .  .  . 

DR.  ALLIOT:  D'you  remember — can  you  throw 
your  mind  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  agitation 
against  the  marriage  laws?  ....  A  comis-  « 
sion  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  divorce  laws.  It  made  its  report, 
recommended  certain  drastic  reforms,  and 
there,  I  suppose,  as  is  the  way  with  commis- 
sions, would  have  been  the  end  of  the  subject 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  tfie  war — and  the  war 
marriages. 

HILARY:  So  that's  where  I  come  in!  Margaret, 
is  that  where  I  come  in? 

DR.  ALLIOT:  Never,  I  suppose,  in  one  decade 
were  there  so  many  young  marriages.  Happy? 
That's  another  thing.  Marry  in  haste —  .  .  . 
That  young,  young  generation  found  out,  out 
of  their  own  unhappiness,  the  war  taught  them, 
what  peace  couldn't  teach  us — that  when  condi- 
tions are  evil  it  is  not  your  duty  to  submit — 
that  when  conditions  are  evil,  your  duty  in 
spite  of  protest,  in  spite  of  sentiment;  your 
duty,  though  you  trample  on  the  bodies  of  your 
nearest  and  dearest  to  do  it,  though  you  bleed 
your  own  heart  white,  your  duty  is  to  see  that 
those  conditions  are  changed.  If  your  laws 
forbid  you,  you  must  change  your  laws.  If 
your  church  forbids  you,  you  must  change  your 
church;  and  if  your  God  forbids  you,  why 

then,    you    must    change    your    God 

Mrs.   Grundy  and   the  churches   are   protesting 
still.     But  in   spite  of  the   protest,  no  man   or 
woman    today    is    bound    to    a    drunkard,    an 
habitual   criminal,  or — 
HILARY:    Or—? 

DR.  ALLIOT:     Or  to   a  partner  who,  as  far  as 
we  doctors  know — 
HILARY:     But  you  can't  be  sure. 
DR.    ALLIOT:    I    say,    as    far    as   we   know,    is 
incurably    insane — in    practise,    is    insane    for 
more   than   five  years. 

HILARY:     And  if  he  recovers?     Look  at  me. 
DR.  ALLIOT:     (If  it  A     a     sigh).     "It     is      ex- 
pedient— " 

HILARY:     And  you  call  that  justice! 
MARGARET:    At   least   call    it   mercy.      All   the 
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A  S  u  name,  Lucien  Boyer  is  little  known  to  this  country. 
But  as  composer  of  the  famous  war-song  Madelon  de 
la  Victoire  he  is  an  old  and  beloved  friend  of  every  Ameri- 
can who  learned  to  shout  "Madelon — 3fodeJon_MADE- 
I.ON !"  at  the  end  of  that  spirited  refrain  in  the  thrilling 
days  when  everybody  was  doing  it! 

Monsieur  Boyer,  who  is  now  in  the  United  States,  plans 
a  concert  tour  from  coast  to  coast  during  the  course  of 
which  he  will  endeavor  to  bring  us  a  taste  of  the  sort  of 
songs  and  singing  dear  to  the  hearts  of  his  native  Paris. 
In  addition  to  the  universally  famous  Madelon,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  cross  of  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
d'Honneur,  Boyer  is  the  author  and  composer  of  innumer- 
able Parisian  concert  hall  ballads,  and  such  noted  artists 
as  Mistinguett  and  Chevalier  first  rose  to  stardom  on  one 
of  his  songs,  much  as  artists  surge  to  the  front  on  the 
crest  of  a  popular  song  wave  in  America.  He  has  also 
indited  a  number  of  dramatic  poems  which  have  found 
interpretation  by  Bernhardt  and  other  lights  of  the  French 
stage. 

During  the  war  this  noted  soldier-songster  saw  active 
service  at  several  fronts  with  the  chasseurs  alpiiu  (blue 
devils),  and  it  was  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  that  the 
inspiration  for  MadeJon  came.  He  sang  that  and  several 
other  chansons  de  la  guerre  at  his  first  recital  here  given 
at  the  Hotel  Plaza  during  the  festivities  in  honor  of 
Marshal  Foch  in  New  York  City,  before  an  audience  of 
his  fejlow-countrymen  and  former  comrades-in-arms.  He 
appeared  also  at  the  Capitol  Theatre,  the  owner  of  which, 
Messmore  Kendall,  was  instrumental  in  causing  the 
chansonnier's  visit  to  our  shores. 

Wherever  Lucien  Boyer  appears  among  us,  giving  re- 
citals of  his  interesting  work,  he  will  unquestionably  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  reason  of  the  stirring  example  of  it 
bequeathed  to  us  in  war  days  through  his  own  Poilus  and 
our  own  Doughboys. 


. 


Lucien  Boyer  as  a  Poilv — when  attached 
to  the   famous   "blue  devil"  regiment 

Singing  in  the  swamps  of  Salonica  to  the  sailors  of  the  French 
Expeditionary   Corps 

LUCIEN   BOYER  CHANSONNIER   FRANCAIS 
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days  of  your  life  to  stand  at  the  window, 
Hilary,  and  watch  the  sun  shining  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  road — it's  hard,  it's  hard  on  a 
woman. 

DR.  ALLIOT:  At  least  call  it  common  sense. 
If  a  man  can't  live  his  normal  life,  it's  as  if 
he  were  dead.  If  he's  an  incurable  drunkard, 
if  he's  shut  away  for  life  in  prison — 
HILARY:  But  I'm  not  a  drunkard.  I'm  not  a 
convict.  I've  done  nothing.  I've  been  to  the 
war,  to  fight  for  her,  for  all  of  you,  for  my 
country,  for  this  law-making  machine  that  I've 
called  my  country.  And  when  I  got  from  it, 
not  honorable  scars,  not  medals  and  glory,  but 
sixteen  years  in  hell,  then  when  I  get  out 
again,  then  the  country  I've  fought  for,  the 
laws  I've  fought  for,  the  woman  I've  fought 
for,  they  say  to  me,  "As  you've  done  without 
her  for  fifteen  years,  you  can  do  without  her 
altogether." 

Thai's  what  it  is.  When  I  was  helpless 
they  conspired  behind  my  back  to  take  away 
all  I  had  from  me.  (To  Margaret).  Did  I 
ever  hurt  you?  Didn't  I  love  you?  Didn't 
you  love  me?  Could  I  help  being  ill?  What 
have  I  done? 

SYDNEY:     You  died,  Father   .... 
DR.  ALLIOT:     I  don't  say  it  isn't  hard — 
HILARY:     Ah,    you    don't    say    it    isn't    hard! 
That's  good  of  you.     That's  sympathy,  indeed. 
And   my  wife — she's  full   of   it,  too,   isn't  she? 
"Poor   dear,   I   was   married   to   him   once.      I'd 
quite  forgotten." 

MARGARET:  For  pity's  sake,  Hilary! 
DR.  ALLIOT:  Why,  face  it,  man!  One  of  you 
must  suffer.  Which  is  it  to  be?  The  useful  or 
the.  useless?  the  whole  or  the  maimed?  the 
healthy  woman  with  her  life  before  her,  or 
the  man  whose  children  ought  never  to  have 
been  born? 

HILARY:     (In  terrible  appeal).     Margaret! 
SYDNEY:     Is    that    true,    Dr.    Alliot?       Is    that 
true? 

MARGARET:  (Her  'voice  shaking).  I  think  you 
go  too  far. 

DR.  ALLIOT:  Mrs.  Fairfield,  in  this  matter  I 
cannot  go  too  far. 

Miss  FAIRFIELD:  For  me,  at  any  rate — too  far 
and  too  fast,  altogether  .  .  . 

Hilary  goes  out  with  Dr.  Alliot  anil  the 
Rector  and  Kit  comes  in.  The  Rector  has  come 
to  tell  Margaret  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  divorcee  (a  thing  he  has  just  learned), 
he  cannot  marry  her  to  Meredith.  In  the 
meantime,  Dr.  Alliot  has  persuaded  Hilary  to 
see  the  situation  from  Margaret's  point-of- 
view  and  after  they  leave,  he  comes  to  tell 
her  he  will  go  to  Dr.  Alliot's  home. 

HILARY:  Have  they  gone?  (Reassuring  her}. 
It's  all  right.  I'm  going,  too.  I'm  going,  I've 
got  to,  I  see  that.  He's  made  me  see  .... 
I'm  going  to  stay  with  him  until  I  can  look 
around  .... 

MARGARET:  I'm  glad  you  have  a  good  friend, 
Hilary. 

HILARY:  Yes,  he's  a  good  chap.  He's  talked 
to  me.  He's  made  me  see.  (He  comes  a  little 
closer).  He  says — and  I  do  see —  It's  too  late, 
of  course —  (His  look  at  her  is  a  petition,  but 
she  makes  no  sign).  Isn't  it?  (He  conies 
nearer).  Yes — it's  too  late.  It  wouldn't  be 
fair — to  ask  you — would  it? 


MARGARET:  (Imploringly).  Oh,  Hilary, 
Hilary! 

HILARY:  (Encouraged  to  come  closer).  No 
woman  could  be  expected — you  couldn't  be  ex- 
pected—  (She  makes  no  sign).  Could  you? 
(Repeating  his  lesson).  It's  what  he  says — 
you've  made  a  new  life  for  yourself.  (He 
waits).  Haven't  you?  There's  no  room  in 
it — for  me — is  there?  (He  is  close  to  her.  She 
does  not  move).  So  it's  just  a  case  of — saying 
good-bye  and  going,  because — because — I  quite 
see — there's  no  chance.  (Suddenly  he  throws 
himself  down  ^beside  her,  catching  at  her 
hands,  clinging  to  her  knees).  Oh,  Meg,  Meg. 
Meg!  Isn't  there  just  a  chance? 
MARGARET:  (Faintly).  Hilary,  I  can't  stand 
it. 

HILARY:     (Frantic).       Yes,    but   listen    to    me! 
Listen  to  me!     You  don't  listen  to  me.     Listen 
to  me.     I've  been  alone  so  long — 
MARGARET:     Gray!      Gray!     Why     don't     you 
come? 

HILARY:  I'll  not  trouble  you.  I'll  not  get 
in  your  way — but — don't  leave  me  all  alone. 
Give  me  something — the  rustle  of  your  dress, 
the  cushion  where  you've  lain — your  voice 
about  the  house.  You  can't  deny  me  such  little 
things,  that  you  give  your  servant  and  your 
dog. 

MARGARET:    It's  madness — 
HILARY:    It's  naked  need ! 

MARGARET:  What  good  should  I  be  to  you? 
I  don't  love  you,  Hilary — poor  Hilary.  I  love 
him.  I  never  think  of  anything  but  him. 
HILARY:  But  it's  me  you  married.  You  prom- 
ised— you  promised — better  or  worse — in  sick- 
ness in  health.  You  can't  go  back  on  your 
promise. 

MARGARET:     It  isn't  fair. 

HILARY:     Anything' s     fair!     You     don't     know 
what   misery   means. 
MARGARET:     I'm   learning. 

HILARY:  But  you  don't  know.  You  couldn't 
leave'  me  to  it  if  you  knew.  Why,  I've  never 
known  you  hurt  a  creature  in  all  your  life!  .  . 
Why,  I've  seen  you  step  aside  for  a  little 
creeping  green  thing  on  the  path.  You've 
never  hurt  anything.  Then  how  can  you  hurt 
me  so?  You  can't  have  changed  since  yester- 
day— 

MARGARET:  (In  despairing  protest).  It's  half 
my  life  ago — 

HILARY:     It's   yesterday,    it's   yesterday. 
MARGARET:     (With    the    feeling    courage    of    a 
half   caught   bird).      Yes,   it   is  yesterday.      It's 
how   you   took   me — yesterday — and   now   you're 
doing  it  again! 

HILARY:  (Catching  at  the  hope  of  it).  Am 
I?  Am  I?  Is  it  yesterday?  Yesterday  come 
back  again? 

MARGARET:  (In  the  toils).  No — no,  Hilary, 
I  can't ! 

HILARY:  (At  white  heat).  No,  you  can't.  You 
can't  leave  me.  You  can't  do~  it  to  me.  You 
can't  drive  me  out — the  wilderness — alone- — 
alone — alone.  You  can't  do  it,  Meg — you  can't 
do  it — you  can't. 

MARGARET:     (Beaten).       I    suppose — I    can't. 
HILARY:     You — you'll   stay  with   me?      (Break- 
ing down  utterly).     Oh,   God  bless  you,   Meg, 
God   bless  you,   God   bless  you — 
MARGARET:     (Puzzling    it    out).      You    mean — 
God  help  me. 


When  Act  III  opens,  Sydney  and  Kit  are 
together.  Alarmed  by  Dr.  Alliot's  statement 
and  true  to  her  Eugenic  convictions,  Sydney  has 
decided  to  give  up  Kit,  and  therefore  picks  a 
quarrel  with  him. 

KIT:     (Curt).     You  want  me  to  go. 

SYDNEY:    Yes. 

KIT:     For  good? 

SYDNEY:    Yes. 

KIT:     Honest? 

SYDNEY:    Yes. 

KIT:     Right.       (He    turns   from    her   and   goes 

out). 

MARGARET:     (Who    has    been    writing    at    the 

desk).     Was  that  Kit?     Sydney,  don't  let  him 

go- 

SYDNEY:     Kit!     Ki — it! 

KIT:  (Returning  joyfully).  Yes.  Yes,  old 
thing! 

SYDNEY:     (Impassively).     Mother  wants  you. 
MARGARET:     Oh,  Kit — would  you  take  this  for 
me?      It's  for  Mr.   Meredith.      I   expect  you'll 
meet  him,  but  if  not,  I  want  you  to  take  it  on. 
At  once,  Kit. 

KIT:     Right,  Mrs.  Fairfield. 
MARGARET:     (Detaining  him).    What's  the  mat- 
ter. Kit? 

KIT:     (His  head  up).    Nothing,  Mrs.  Fairfield. 
SYDNEY:     Mother,  Kit's  got  to  go  ... 
MARGARET:     (Humorously   washing    her    hands 
of  him).     Oh,  you  two! 

SYDNEY:     (In  spite  of  herself,  softly).     Kit! 
KIT:     (Quickly).     Yes? 

SYDNEY:  (Recovering  herself,  impishly).  You'll 
give  her  my  love  ? 

KIT:  You're  a  beast,  Sydney  Fairfield.  (He 
goes  out  with  a  slam): 

SYDNEY:  (In  a  changed  voice).  You'll  give 
her  my  love.  (The  door  opens  but  it  is  Gray 
Meredith  who  comes  in). 

GRAY:     Sydney,   what's  wrong  with  Kit?      He 
went  past  me  like  a  gust  of  wind. 
MARGARET:     He  didn't  give  you  my  note? 
GRAY:     He  never  looked  at  me.     What  note? 
MARGARET:     I — 

GRAY:  Aren't  you  ready?  Why  aren't  you 
dressed?  ....  Sydney,  get  your  Mother's 

wraps 

MARGARET:     I'm — I'm  not  coming. 
GRAY:     Not?     There,  sit  quiet  a  moment.     My 
dear — my  dear  heart — you're   all  to  pieces. 
MARGARET:     I'm   not  coming. 
GRAY:     (Checking  what  he  takes  for  hysteria). 
Margaret — Margaret — 
MARGARET:     I'm  not  coming.     It's  Hilary   . 
I   can't   fight   Hilary.      I   see   it.      It's   my  own 
fault.      I   ought   never   to   have   let   myself   care 
for   you. 

GRAY:     Talk  sense. 

MARGARET:  But  there  it  is.  It's  too  much  for 
me.  I've  got  to  stay  with  him. 
GRAY:  (For  the  first  time  taking  her  serious- 
ly). Say  that  again,  Margaret,  if  you  dare — 
MARGARET:  I've  got  to — stay —  (With  a  sharp 
crying  note  in  her  voice).  Gray,  Gray,  don't 
look  at  me  like  that! 

GRAY:  (Very  quietly).  This — this  is  rather 
an  extraordinary  statement,  isn't  it?  ...  Do 
you  mind  telling  me  exactly  what  you  mean? 
MARGARET:  ....  I  can't  talk.  You  know 
I'm  not  clever.  I'm  trying  to  do  what's  right — 
GRAY:  Then  shall  I  tell  you?  (Watching  her 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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SYDNEY  THOMPSON 
After  a  successful  season  in 
London,  this  dramatic  en- 
tertainer returns  here  with 
a  new  repertoire  which  in- 
cludes Arthurian  romances, 
French  lays  and  the  stir- 
ring songs  of  the  Moors. 
She  not  only  writes  her  own 
one-act  plays  but  is  herself 
the  whole  cast 


LUCY  GATES 
With  buoyancy  and  grace 
and  voice  of  luscious  beauty 
this  American  coloratura 
soprano  sings  the  role  of 
Serbina,  the  artful  maid  of 
Pergolesi's  famous  opera 
comique,  "La  Serva  Pad- 
rona"  translated  into  Eng- 
lish under  the  title  of  "The 

Maid-Mistress." 


EDNA  THOMAS 
In  the  inherited  cos- 
tume of  the  early 
forties,  this  young 
Southern  artist  sings 
the  Creole  songs 
which  she  herself  has 
collected  from  the 
plantations  of  her 
native  state  Louisi- 
ana. She  sings  them 
"en  crinoline"  and  in 
their  quaint  original 
patois,  an  admixture 
of  Spanish,  French 
and  "Darky" 


Photo  Aime  Dupont 
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I  HAVE  often  wondered  why  all  our 
theatres  are  herded  together  in  one 
neighborhood — in  what  is  known  as  the 
theatre  district.  It  is  certainly  no  conveni- 
ence to  the  theatregoer — rather  the  reverse. 
You  can  only  attend  one  theatre  at  a  time, 
so  what  advantage  is  it  to  you,  on  going 
to  the  Booth  Theatre,  to  know  that  the 
Shubert  Theatre  is  next  door?  The  dis- 
advantage of  this  concentration  of  our 
playhouses  is  that  the  so-called  theatre  dis- 
trict— 42nd  Street  and  Times  Square  up 
to  48th  Street — becomes,  during  theatre 
hours,  a  place  of  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
comfort. A  jostling,  ill-mannered  mob, 
pushes  this  way  and  that,  everybody  want- 
ing to  go  in  all  directions  at  once.  Tempers 
are  ruffled,  corns  are  trodden  on,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  peril  to  life  and  limb  from 
being  run  over  by  one  of  the  swarms  of 
taxicabs.  The  crush,  when  all  the  theatres 
are  emptying  at  the  same  time,  is  so  great 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  board  a  street 
car  or  even  hail  a  cab,  except  at  consider- 
able personal  risk.  There  is  no  sense  in 
this  congestion.  In  other  cities  they  manage 
to  have  theatres  and  to  take  their  pleas- 
ures in  an  orderly  manner  without  indecent 
overcrowding.  Paris  has  a  good  many 
theatres,  but  they  are  not  all  on  top  of 
each  other.  The  Francais  is  half  a  mile 
from  the  Opera  House ;  the  Odeon  is  away 
off  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  The  other  thea- 
tres, the  Nouveautes,  the  Vaudeville,  the 
Ambigu,  the  Gymnase,  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  etc.,  etc.,  are  scattered  at  long 
intervals  along  the  beautiful  boulevards. 
In  London  it's  much  the  same.  In  both 
capitals,  even  the  getting  to  a  theatre  is 
part  of  the  fun.  Not  so  here — unless  one 
is  hardened  to  enjoying  a  football  scrim- 
mage. 


J  T  is  the  present  congestion  in  and  about 
Times  Square — which  is  constantly  get- 
ting worse,  instead  of  better — that  is  help- 
ing the  development  of  the  Neighborhood 
playhouse.  Already  tried  with  consider- 
able success  in  the  heart  of  New  York's 
Ghetto,  the  same  experiment  is  now  to  be 
made  in  the  more  fashionable  upper  West 
Side.  A  number  of  people  prominently 
connected  with  the  stage  and  society  are 
behind  the  movement,  among  others,  Mr. 
Robert  I.  Aitken,  Mrs.  John  W.  Alex- 
ander, Miss  Margaret  Anglin,  Mr.  George 
Arliss,  Mr.  Lionel  Atwill,  Mr.  Richard 
Bennett.  Mr.  Holbrook  Blinn,  Mr.  Rienzi 
de  Cordova,  Mr.  John  Drinkwater,  Miss 
Edith  Ellis,  Mr."  Edward  Ellis,  Mrs. 


Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  Mrs.  Ben  Ali 
Haggin,  Mr.  Childe  Hassam,  Mr.  Robert 
Henri,  Mr.  Ely  Jacques  Kahn,  Mrs.  Clara 
Mannes,  Mr.  David  Mannes,  Miss  Emma 
Mills,  Miss  Adrienne  Morrison,  Miss 
Martha  Morton,  Mr.  Eugene  O'Neill, 
Mr.  Livingston  Platt,  Mr.  Willy  Pogany, 
Mrs.  Vera  de  Cordova  Sanville,  Mr. 
Deems  Taylor,  Mr.  S.  J.  Woolf,  Miss 
Margaret  Wycherly.  The  plan  involves 
the  building  of  a  small  intimate  theatre, 
seating  only  299  persons,  to  be  known  as 
The  Curtain.  Funds  are  being  sought 
through  popular  subscriptions,  but  the  play- 
house aims  to  be  self-supporting  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  launched  upon  its  career. 
The  plays,  produced  by  professional  casts 
headed  by  a  professional  director,  will  be 
selected  with  a  view  to  their  dramatic  and 
literary  merit,  irrespective  of  their  com- 
mercial value,  and  will  range  in  character 
from  the  lightest  of  comedies  and  farces 
to  drama  and  tragedy.  A  repertoire  of  at 
least  five  productions  each  season  will  fur- 
nish ample  opportunity  for  variety.  A 
novel  feature  will  be  a  "Green  Room"  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  actors 
and  the  audience,  and  where  it  will  be 
possible  to  hold  small  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings and  sculpture. 

financial  and  business  operations  of 
The  Curtain  will  be  conducted  by  a  cor- 
poration organized  in  this  State,  having 
$300.000  of  capital  stock,  consisting  of 
4,000  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  par 
value  of  $50  each,  bearing  7  per  cent,  non- 
cumulative  dividends,  and  preferred  both 
as  to  assets  and  dividends;  and  1,000  shares 
of  common  stock,  non-par  value.  All  sub- 
scribers will  receive  preferred  stock  and 
will  be  divided  into  'five  classes.  A  sub- 
scriber to  200  shares  of  preferred  stock 
will  be  entitled  to  first  choice  of  seats  for 
the  opening  night  of  each  new  bill.  Sub- 
scribers to  100  shares  will  be  entitled  to 
next  choice  of  seats.  Subscribers  to  20 
shares  will  enjoy  next  consideration.  Sub- 
scribers to  10  shares  will  have  next  choice 
and  subscribers  to  one  or  more  shares  will 
have  first  choice  on  any  other  than  opening 
nights. 


of  any  kind,  she  could  conjure  up  whole 
scenes  and  situations,  "Selecting  the  Wall- 
paper," or  "At  the  Employment  Agency." 
After  a  time,  Miss  Herford  went  into 
vaudeville,  and  even  introduced  her 
specialty  in  "The  Greenwich  Village 
Follies."  More  recently,  Miss  Ruth 
Draper  has  gained  favor  along  these  lines, 
still  at  the  recital  stage,  not  yet  having 
entered  vaudeville  or  musical  comedy. 
Again  fashionable  patronage  has  rendered 
assistance.  She  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Charles  A.  Dana,  one  of  the  great  editors 
of  a  former  generation.  Her  brother,  Paul 
Draper,  has  given  concert  recitals,  and  her 
former  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Sanders  Draper, 
has  been  a  valuable  secretary  to  M  a  r  y 
Garden,  being  such  a  remarkable  linguist 
that  she  speaks  French  and  Italian  quite  as 
fluently  as  her  native  Bostonese. 


pOR  many  years  Beatrice  Herford,  sis- 
ter of  Oliver  Herford.  the  well  known 
writer,  had  the  monologuing  field  practi- 
cally all  to  herself,  her  recitals,  under 
fashionable  auspices,  being  events  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Alone  on  the  stage,  without  "props" 


'J'HF  dry  humor  which  underlies  all  the 
stage  work  of  David  Warfield,  and 
which  makes  his  pathos  so  poignant  and 
rear-compelling,  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
lines  the  author  puts  into  his  mouth  in 
the  play.  But  aside  from  the  obvious  fact 
that  his  personality  and  artistic  discernment 
give  those  lines  a  value  they  would  miss 
if  spoken  by  a  less  able  player,  the  native 
humor  of  the  serious-faced  man  who  has 
won  so  high  a  place  since  the  days,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  he  was  a 
rather  frayed,  unknown  actor,  doing  "bits" 
at  the  Casino,  is  doubtless  mainly  respon- 
sible for  his  present  eminence.  Also,  it 
makes  him  an  agreeable  companion,  as  any 
of  his  associates  will  testify.  He  has,  be- 
sides humor,  the  quick  wit  which  may  be 
sardonic,  or  funny,  or  merely  clever,  as  it 
may  happen.  It  was  just  before  a  matinee 
at  a  theatre  in  Forty-second  street,  on  an 
afternoon  when  there  happened  to  be  no 
performance  of  "The  Return  of  Peter 
Grimm."  that  Warfield  dropped  in  with 
sonic  friends.  Like  a'l  actors  worth  their 
salt,  there  is  nothing  David  Warfield 
would  rather  look  at  than  other  actors  at 
work,  but  he  prefers  to  do  it  unobtrusively. 
So,  when  the  manager  of  the  house  pro- 
posed that  his  guest  should  sit  in  a 
private  box — where  he  would  surely  be 
recognized  by  most  of  the  other  folk  in 
the  audience — he  shook  his  head  positively 
and  said  an  orchestra  seat  would  suit  him 
better,  adding,  with  a  sad  smile  which  is 
as  effective  in  private  life  as  on  the  stage: 
"No,  thank  you!  No  box  for  me.  I  shall 
be  in  a  box  long  enough  when  my  time 
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'1  lirattt:    M'Htozine,    February, 


'Jhc  sage   (Maurice  Swartz  left)   and 

Rabhi     (Mark     Schwrid)     discussing 

the  supernatural 


The  sage  quiz- 
zes the  Dibbuk 
(Celia  Adler) 


(Below) 

The  sage  drives 
the    evil     spirit 
out  of  the  pos- 
sessed  one 


A  social  gathering 

in   the   holy   house 

of  the  sage 


NEW  YORK'S  Yiddish  Art  Thea- 
tre has  been  a  successful  insti- 
tution for  the  past  three  years.  Its 
first  season  it  had  for  director  the 
well-known  Emanuel  Heicher.  The 
present  director  is  Mr.  Maurice 
Swartz.  The  repertoire  of  the  theatre 
includes  modern  and  classic  drama, 
tragedy  and  comedy.  The  recent  pro- 
duction "The  Dibbuk,"  the  work  of 
the  late  Jewish  poet,  folklorist  and 
dramatist  S.  Ansky,  is  a  powerfully 
dramatic  legend,  of  a  girl  possessed 
by  the  eternal  spirit  of  her  lover,  who 
died  a  tragic  death.  According  to  old 
Jewish  belief,  the  sage  is  the  only  one 
who  can  "drive"  the  spirit  out  of  the 
possessed  one.  The  leading  roles  are 
enacted  by  Celia  Adler  (daughter 
of  Joseph  Adler)  Binah  Abramowitz, 
Maurice  Swartz  and  others 


THE    JEWISH     ART     THEATRE     IMPRESSES     NEW     YORK 
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pOUR  clever  young  women  who  have 
made  their  mark  on  the  stage,  and  who 
were  only  school  girls  a  few  years  ago, 
came  into  my  range  of  vision  near  Times 
Square  one  afternoon  recently.  Nice-look- 
ing young  women,  too — perfectly  gowned, 
of  course,  bubbling  over  with  good  humor 
and  acutely  alive  to  everything  going  on. 
They  were  Margalo  Gillmore,  Eva  Le 
Gallienne,  Alice  Brady  and  Eileen  Van 
Biene.  How  quickly  these  youngsters  grow 
up  and,  by  sheer  ability,  plus  personality, 
establish  themselves  as  important  figures  in 
their  profession  !  Why,  it  was  only  the  other 
day,  that  Frank  Gillmore  was  doing  lead- 
ing business  in  various  new  plays  about 
town,  and  very  few  people  knew  he  had  a 
daughter  at  all.  And  Auguste  VanBiene, 
with  his  witching  'cello — Lord,  how  that 
man  could  play! — in  his  dainty,  little 
comedy-drama,  "The  Broken  Melody," 
with  beautiful  Frances  Brooke  as  the 
woman  he  loved.  He  is  gone  now,  but  old 
Boadwayites  will  never  forget  him  so  long 
as  his  daughter— a  prima  donna  now  in 
her  own  right — remains  on  the  stage.  Eva 
Lc  Gallienne?  Well,  I  cannot  help  being 
interested  in  Eva,  for  it  happened  that  I 
was  one  of  several  reporters  who  inter- 
viewed her  father  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
when  he  first  came  from  England,  some 
time  in  the  nineties.  As  for  Alice  Brady's 
father — everybody  knows  the  ebullient 
William  A.  Brady.  Alice  has  inherited  his 
good  nature  and  smartness,  and  was  a 
mighty  attractive  kid  in  her  very  early 
'teens.  That  wasn't  so  long  ago,  either. 
Then  there's  another  school  girl  to  develop 
into  a  finished  actress  this  season.  That's 
Cornelia  Skinner,  just  out  of  Bryn  Mawr. 
She  is  in  the  company  of  her  father,  Otis 
Skinner,  in  his  new  play,  "Blood  and 
Sand."  Blood  and  sand,  eh  ?  Isn't  it  some- 
thing of  that  sort  of  inheritance  which  has 
brought  all  these  erstwhile  school  girls  into 
the  spotlight? 


Norman  Trevor,  Conway  Tcarle  and  Tom 
Wise. 


APROPOS  of  trans-Atlantic  activities 
among  players,  Willette  Kershaw,  a 
few  seasons  ago,  made  a  hit  in  the 
Chicago  presentation  of  a  piece  called, 
"The  Crowded  Hour."  Nevertheless, 
when  the  Selwyns  produced  this  play  in 
New  York,  Jane  Cowl  had  the  stellar  role. 
Miss  Kershaw  next  contracted  with  A.  H. 
Woods  to  be  featured  in  "Woman  t  o 
Woman,"  by  Michael  Morton.  The  try- 
out  on  the  road  did  not  meet  with  ex- 
pectations, and,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  com- 
pany was  disbanded.  Miss  Kershaw's  ar- 
rangement with  her  managers  had  .stipu- 
lated that  no  one  but  she  could  play  the 
part  in  New  York,  and  she  then  personally 
backed  the  piece  financially  for  a  London 
showing.  Success  was  attained,  both  the 
play  and  the  star  being  highly  praised.  De- 
ciding that  she  had  fared  better  abroad  than 
at  home,  Miss  Kershaw  later  sold  the  fur- 
nishings of  her  New  York  apartment  and 
took  possession  of  a  house  in  London.  This 
is  merely  reversing  the  process  established 
by  many  actors  who  were  but  little  known 
in  England  but  have  become  favorites  in 
America,  the  number  including  George 
Arliss,  William  Faversham,  Charles 
Cherry,  Ernest  Lawford,  Bruce  McRae, 


A  COMPANY  had  assembled  on  the  bare 
stage  of  a  Broadway  playhouse  for 
the  first  rehearsal  of  a  new  production,  and 
a  young  actor  confided  to  an  old  one  his 
disappointment  at  the  smallness  of  his  part, 
"only  four  sides."  To  which  the  more  ex- 
perienced man  replied,  "My  boy,  it  is  not 
the  length  of  a  role  that  makes  it  import- 
ant, but  its  connection  with  other  roles  and 
the  action  of  the  piece.  If  I  had  my  choice 
between  two  parts,  one  of  forty  sides,  de- 
voted to  talking  about  other  people  and 
paving  the  way  for  their  entrances  and 
exits,  and  one  of  twenty  sides,  devoted  to 
doing  things  of  which  other  characters  had 
talked,  I  would  take  the  latter  every  time. 
Many  a  long  part  is  wasted  on  an  audi- 
ence, while  many  a  short  one  holds  their 
attention.  So  never  disparage  four  sides, 
or  even  two.  Quality,  not  quantity,  is 
what  counts  on  the  stage,  what  a  part  con- 
tains, and  what  you  yourself  can  put  into 
it!"  Apropos  of  the  "sides"  referred  to, 
that  is  the  theatrical  jargon  for  "pages"  in 
the  Inanuscript.  For  a  generation  past,  all 
parts  have  been  typewritten,  but  prior  to 
that,  they  were  inscribed  by  hand,  and 
many  a  beginner  in  the  theatre  eked  out  a 
meagre  livelihood  by  patiently  copying  the 
parts.  David  Belasco,  who  has  in  his  time, 
served  in  every  conceivable  capacity  where 
the  drama  is  concerned,  tells  of  how,  in  his 
youth  in  California,  he  wrote  out  the  parts, 
served  as  callboy,  directed  rehearsals, 
served  as  understudy,  was  general  utility, 
and  played  such  varied  roles  as  Hamlet  and 
Uncle  Tom.  adapting  foreign  plays  and 
writing  original  ones. 


to  say  insubordination  of  wage-earners  to- 
wards their  employers.  Men  in  shops  and 
factories  have  adopted  an  impudent  tone, 
and  maids  in  domestic  service  have 
followed  suit.  But  what  has  impressed 
many  theatregoers  is  the  insolent  attitude 
of  the  ushers,  male  or  female.  In  but  few 
New  York  playhouses  is  anything  like  the 
old  standard  of  courtesy  upheld,  and  in 
various  theatres  the  ushers  seem  annoyed 
that  they  are  even  expected  to  intimate 
which  seats  are  called  for  by  the  ticket- 
stubs.  Many  ushers  merely  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  aisles  and  point  to  certain 
seats,  saying,  "Fourth  row  from  the  front, 
third  and  fourth  seats  in,"  or  as  the  case 
may  be,  without  attempting  to  lead  the 
way  or  turn  down  the  seats,  as  in  the  old 
days  of  Augustin  Daly  or  even  Charles 
Frohman.  But  if  the  play  is  not  a  success, 
the  usher  develops  a  certain  interest  in  the 
patrons,  and  kindly  offers  to  exchange  the 
seats  for  better  ones — for  a  consideration. 


^  S  a  rule,  when  a  new  fashion  appears, 
it  is  copied  at  once  by  actresses  and 
society  women,  but  there  are  certain  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule,  as,  for  instance, 
bobbed  hair.  A  generation  ago,  this  fad 
was  started  by  a  dancer,  Amelia  Glover, 
and  was  much  in  vogue.  Many  years  later 
it  was  resurrected  by  another  dancer,  Mrs. 
Vernon  Castle,  and  again  widely  emulated, 
another  dancer  now  following  the  mode 
being  Marilyn  Miller.  But,  because  an 
actress  may  be  called  upon  to  play  a  part 
in  which  bobbed  tresses  would  not  be  suit- 
able, comparatively  few  stage  women  have 
had  their  locks  clipped,  an  exception  being 
Florence  Reed,  who  has  had  two  seasons 
in  "The  Mirage,"  characterizing  a  woman 
who  might  naturally  adopt  such  a  fashion. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Ina  Claire  played 
a  chorus  girl  in  "The  Gold  Diggers,"  she 
wore  a  bobbed  wig,  and  in  "Bluebeard's 
Eighth  Wife,"  displays  her  own  ringlets. 
Trixie  Friganza,  a  vaudeville  favorite,  re- 
verses this  process,  for  her  own  snow-white 
hair  is  bobbed,  while  on  the  stage  she  wears 
a  black  wig.  Many  years  ago,  when  Sarah 
Bernhardt  first  played  the  young  Duke  in 
"L'Aiglon,"  she  bobbed  her  own  hair,  and 
when  Maude  Adams  played  the  part  in 
English  she  did  likewise. 


T"HE   few  years   that  have   elapsed   since 

"before    the    war,"    have    seen    many 

changes  in  human  relationship,  manifested 

mainly  in   an   increased   independence,   not 


having   been    a   popular   actress 
it  is,  of  course,  a  difficult  matter  for  a 
woman  to  go  into  retirement,  even  when 
one  has  given   a   farewell   performance  or 
a  series  of  farewells,  Adelina  Patti  having 
established  a  precedent  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.     Thus,  after  long 
years  of  semi-seclusion   in  the   little   town 
of  Broadway  in  England,  Mary  Anderson, 
who  was  born  in  Sacramento,  California, 
in   1859,   reappeared   in   1911   as  co-author 
with    Robert   Hichens   of   a  dramatization 
of  his  novel,  "The  Garden  of  Allah,"  ans- 
wering  to   a   curtain   call   on   the  opening 
night  in  New  York  and  later  similarly  re- 
sponding in  London.    More  recently,  Mrs. 
Kendal     (who   was    born    in    Cleethorpes, 
Lincolnshire,  England,  in   1849,  and  after 
becoming  an  international  favorite,  retired 
in  1911  with  a  part  in  a  gala  performance 
of    "The    Merry   Wives   of    Windsor"), 
gained    newspaper    publicity    through    her 
denunciations     of     the     cinema,     as     "the 
movies"  are  called  in  England.     Still  more 
recently,  the  world   was  reminded   of   the 
existence  of  Olga   Nethersole    (who  was 
born  in  Kensington,  London,  in  1870,  and 
followed  many  American  visits  by  retiring 
a  few  years  ago),  by  a  statement  from  that 
star  of  "Carmen"  and  "Sapho,"  expressing 
her  willingness  to  become  a  candidate  for 
a  seat   in    Parliament !      The   late   Daniel 
Bandmann    was    a    noted    tragedian    who 
came  from  Germany  to  America  and   ac- 
cumulated a  fortune.     In  the  late  70's  his 
leading  lady  was  Louise  Beaudet,  who  is 
still    acting,    nowadays    playing    frivolous 
matrons,   while  her  successor  in   the   80's, 
Rose  Stahl,  has  retired  in  earnest:  another 
Bandmann    protegee    of    the    80's,    Julia 
Arthur,  following  irany  years  of  seclusion 
with  a  series  of  reappearances.    Nel^e  Mc- 
Henry,  Maggie  Mitchell  and  Lotta  Crab- 
tree  all  left  the  stage  at  the  height  of  their 
popularity,   as  did   also,   Kate  Claxton,   of 
"Two  Orphans"  fame,  who  lives  in  New 
York   and   belongs   to   the   Actors'   Equity 
Association.     Rose  Coghlan,  however,  who 
was  born  in  1852,  and  Mrs.  Whiffin,  who 
was  born  in   1845,  still  act  regularly,  fol- 
lowing   the    example    of    the    late    Mrs. 
Gilbert,  who  was  born  in   1822  and  died 
in  1904,  while  playing  a  part. 
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(Center) 
ANNE  MORRISON 

Here's  an  actress  who  dis- 
proves the  old  saw  that  the 
roud  to  success  is  u  long  one. 
For  the  last  two  seasons,  her 
ch.-irm  and  personality  have 
been  no  small  fuctur  in  "The 
Bat" 


Fhoto  Mishkin 


DORIS  RANK  IN 


Anothep  Barrymore  on 
the  Hopkins  register — 
this  interesting  young 
actress  in  real  life  is 
Mrs.  Lionel  Barrymore 
— a  fact  that  escaped 
many  theatregoers  who 
enjoyed  her  work  in  "The 
Red  Robe,"  "Toby's 
Bow"  and  "The  Claw" 


Photo  N'ickolas  Mnray 

FLORENCE 

ELDRIDGE 

Why  do  girls  go  wrong? 
Ask  this  attractive  young 
actress  who  plays  with 
remarkable  force  and 
characterization  the  dis- 
contented daughter  in 
"Ambush,"  Arthur  Rich- 
man's  play  which  pictures 
American  middle  class 
life 


FRANCES  HOWARD 

It's  the  day  of  the  flapper.     This  sophisticated  young  person — other- 
wise quite  human  and  charming — twines  everybody  round  her  fingers 
as  Billie  Burke's  saucy  niece  in  "The   Intimate  Strangers" 


A   GROUP 


OF   PROMISING   YOUNG  PLAYERS 
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Best  known  in  this  country  for  his  Ziegfeld  Follies  decorations  and  operatic  mi»f-<>n-xc<-ne  at  the  Metropolitan, 
Joseph  Urban  is  now  turning  his  talents  to  motion  pictures.  .Pictured  above  is  an  episode  in  "Enchantment," 
a  modern  story  in  which  Urban  visualizes  the  Sleeping  Beauty  fable  with  characteristic  delicacy  and  fantasy. 


TH  HE  story  of  Urban  is 
fabulous  as  some  movie 
fiction.  Beyond  crediting  him 
to  Europe,  common  knowl- 
edge goes  no  further.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  an 
American!,  though  born  in 
Vienna.  While  his  parents 
thought  him  absorbed  in 
the  Austrian  equivalent  of 
Blackstone,  he  studied  arch- 
itecture until,  at  twenty- 
three,  be  entered  upon  the 
great  adventure  of  decorat- 
ing and  furnishing  the  Ab- 
din  Palace  at  Cairo  for  the 


mm    m 
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Khedive.  In  the  next  few 
years  he  built  castles  and 
villas,  won  prize  competi- 
tions for  parks  and  public 
buildings,  and  erected  the 
C/.ar's  Bridge  over  the  Neva 
in  Petrograd.  Between 
times  he  decorated  Vienna 
for  two  imperial  jubilees 
and  illustrated  books  of 
fairy  tales  and  folklore — a 
phase  of  art  which  may  be 
called  his  hobby.  In  1915 
his  work  was  given  its 
American  introduction,  with 
the  Boston  Opera  Company 


JOSEPH    URBAN    IN    HIS    STUDIO 


PAST       MASTER       OF       SCENIC       INTERPRETATION 
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/~\L*T  of  Urban's  sketch,  again  a  scene  in 
the  Sleeping  Beauty  tale  from  "Enchant- 
ment," comes  the  complete  and  workable 
setting  shown  opposite  (right).  Using  the 
drawing  as  an  architect  is  guided  by  a  play, 
he  builds,  paints,  invests  with  detail  and 
arranges  lights  to  create  the  picture  merely 
suggested,  in  the  first  place,  by  his  pencil. 


The  same  setting  as  completely  developed  by  the  scenic  artist 


Stage   picture  as  first  sug- 
gested   by    Urban's    pencil 


Urban's    original     pencil    sketch    for 
the  Sleeping  Beauty's  chamber  scene 


A  T  the  sacrifice  of  color  and  the 
illusion  of  the  theatre,  Urban  con- 
trives to  achieve,  in  black  and  white 
and  gray,  not  only  reality  but  at- 
mosphere and  imaginative  beauty.  In 
all  his  creations,  whether  they  are 
but  flashes  irradiating  the  central 
narrative,  or  actually  the  scenic  and 
psychological  core  of  the  play  itself. 
the  artist's  fine  sense  of  light  and 
decor  are  strikingly  evident.  Sketch 
and  scene  herewith  show  his  develop- 
ment of  the  Sleeping  Beauty's 
chamber. 


The  Sleeping   Beauty's  chamber   as   seen  by  the  audience 


JOSEPH     URBAN     MAKES      HIS     TALENT     SERVE     THE     SCREEN 
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First    the     tot— wide- 
eyed   with   wonder   at 
this  big  old  world 


Then  the  school  girl, 
tripping  demurely  to 
school  (Top 


The   wife — her  youth- 
ful    ecstacies    settled 
into      calm      serenity 
(Center) 


The  Flapper,  vain  and 
saucy,  a  collector  of 
masculine  photographs 


The     sweetheart — her     head     full     of 

dreams — and   her   choicest   possession 

a  solitaire  diamond 


Posed  by  Miss  Mary  McAvoy 


The  Vampire — hard,  cold  and  utterly 
disillusioned 


The  Shawl — when  wrinkles  may  come  and  stay 
for  she  is  old  and  doesn't  care 


THE        SEVEN 


AGES 
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Mr.  Hornblow  Goes  to  the  Play 


HUDSON.  "THE  VARYING  SHORE." 
Play  in  3  acts,  by  Zoe  Akins.  Pro- 
duced December  5,  with  this  cast: 


Julie 

Larry  Sturgis 

Garreth  Treadway 

An   Englishman 

Hester 

Richard 

Vernon  Baird 

Kitty 

Joe   Leland 

Gov.  Venable 

Mrs.  Yenable 


Elsie  Ferguson 

Charles  Francis 

Paul  Everton 

Herbert   Evans 

Geraldine  O'Brien 

Rollo  Peters 

Clyde  North 

Blythe  Daly 

James    Crane 

Wright  Kramer 

Maidel  Turner 


THERE'S  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  quoth  King  Solomon  in 
lamentable  ignorance  of  wireless  and 
Roetgen  Ray.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
royal  sage  uttered  an  incontrovertible 
truism.  There  is  nothing  new,  es- 
pecially in  the  theatre.  Yet,  despite 
the.  alleged  only  thirty-six  possible 
dramatic  complications,  there  are  al- 
ways new  ways  of  serving  old  dishes, 
and  this  Zoe  Akins  has  done  with  no 
little  skill  in  her  latest  play,  "The 
Varying  Shore."  She  has  taken  one 
of  the  oldest  plots  known  to  drama — 
that  of  the  seduced  heroine  who  tries 
to  be  decent  notwithstanding  the  life 
of  shame  that  has  been  forced  upon 
her — and  the  result  is  a  sort  of  glori- 
fied Camille  who,  as  one  of  her 
lovers  remarks,  has  always  remained 
the  lady  in  spite  of  her  rotten  past. 

The  new  twist  Miss  Akins  has 
contrived  in  order  to  give  novelty  to 
a  threadbare  theme,  is  to  tell  her  story 
backwards.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
expedient  adds  anything  to  the  inter- 
est of  her  play.  On  the  contrary,  I 
thing  it  detracts  from  the  interest  and 
weakens  the  play,  for  it  utterly  de- 
stroys one  of  the  most  important 
factors  of  drama — that  of  suspense. 
It's  like  reading  a  book  backwards. 
Some  people  may  find  this  method  to 
their  liking,  but  others  prefer  to  be- 
gin a  story  at  the  beginning,  and  let 
it  unfold  to  the  end. 

The  play  opens  at  Monte  Carlo, 
where,  in  the  prologue,  the  ghost  of 
Mme.  Leland  appears  to  her  old  lover 
Larry  Sturgis.  Mme.  Leland,  an  old 
lady  of  seventy  when  she  died,  was 


an  American  beauty  in  her  time,  and, 
for  forty  years,  had  been  one  of  the 
best  known  characters  on  the  Riviera. 
The  "sinner  saint"  they  called  the 
little  rouged,  old  lady  who  skipped 
here  and  there,  enjoying  the  glorious 
Rivieria  sunshine,  gambling  at  the 
card  and  roulette  tables,  visiting  the 
poor,  expiating  in  a  hundred  and  one 
charitable  deeds  the  many  irregulari- 
ties of  her  past  life.  As  her  ghost 
philosophizes  to  Larry,  her's  has  been 
a  gay  life,  a  happy  life,  yet  she  would 
not  wish  to  live  it  again.  Then  the 
curtain  descends  and  the  play  proper 
begins,  the  action  going  back  forty 
years  when  Julie  (Mme.  Leland)  was 
in  the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty  and 
living  in  luxury  in  Paris,  the  mistress 
of  Garreth  Treadway,  a  wealthy 
American.  In  this  act,  the  best  of 
the  play,  Julie  is  confronted  for  the 
first  time,  with  the  consequences  of 
her  equivocal  position.  Her  son,  to 
whom  she  is  passionately  attached, 
and  who  knows  nothing  of  his, 
mother's  mode  of  life,  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl  whose  parents  forbid  the 
marriage,  owing  to  the  scandal  at- 
taching to  his  mother's  name.  There 
is  only  one  way  out.  Julie  sacrifices 
herself  to  save  her  boy. 

Again,  a  lapse  of  twenty  years — 
once  more  showing  the  harlot's  prog- 
ress backwards.  Julie  is  in  Virginia, 
the  mistress  of  Vernon  Baird.  She  is 
happy  among  the  flowers  of  her  love- 
ly garden  until  she  learns  that  Vernon 
has  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  whom 
he  wants  to  marry.  Again  her  life  is 
shattered.  Still  another  change — ten 
years  back.  She  is  a  lovely,  but 
troubled  girl,  hiding  from  her  mother 
and  stern  grandfather  the  fact  that 
John  Garrison,  the  rising  young 
statesman,  has  made  love  to  her,  but 
said  nothing  of  marriage.  Exposure 
comes  and  the  irate  Governor  insists 
on  what  Garrison  styles  "a  gunshot 
marriage,"  in  order  to  save  the  situa- 
tion. But  Julie  cannot  face  such  a 
union  and  she  runs  away  to  begin  the 
career  which  ended  half  a  century 
later  at  Monte  Carlo. 


Elsie  Ferguson  is  very  charming  as 
Julie.  She  is  beautiful  to  look  at, 
and  she  plays  the  heroine  with  in- 
telligence, restraint  and  feeling.  Her 
voice,  at  the  outset,  strikes  one  as 
harsh,  and  her  manner  as  artificial, 
but  in  the  tense  moments  this  all  dis- 
appears and  the  actress  succeeds  in 
striking  some  very  genuine  human 
notes.  Almost  without  exception, 
the  men  are  good.  Charles 
Francis  is  a  sympathetic  and  polished 
Larry;  Paul  Everton  is  excellent  as  a 
tired  business  man  of  the  seventies; 
Rollo  Peters  deserves  high  praise  for 
his  dual  role  of  son  and  lover. 
Wright  Kramer,  an  old  favorite,  con- 
tributes a  fine  stage  portrait  as  the 
dignified  Governor  Venable.  Blythe 
Daly  is  very  pretty  and  charming  as 
Kitty. 

The  play  is  handsomely  set.  In  the 
prologue  one  young  woman  spoke  her 
lines  so  atrociously  as  to  be  quite  in- 
comprehensible. It  may  have  been 
English,  but  it  sounded  like  Choctaw. 

Since  the  above  vias  set  up  in  type, 
the  play  has 'been  re-arranged  so  that 
noiu  the  story,  instead  of  being  un- 
folded backwards,  is  told  from  the  be- 
ginning.— Editor. 


BELASCO.  "KiKi."  Comedy  in  3 
acts,  from  the  French  of  Andre 
Picard,  by  David  Belasco.  Produced 
Nov.  29,  with  this  cast: 


Victor  Rental 

Baron  Rapp 

Brule 

Joly 

Sinette 

Adolphe 

The  Doctor 

Paulette 

I.olotte 

Susanne 

Claire 

Marcel 

Florine 

The    Cook 

Kiki 


Sam  B.  Hardy 

Max  Figman 

Thomas    Findlay 

Sidney  Toler 

Saxon  Kling 

Thomas  Mitchell 

Harry  Burkhardt 

Arline  Fredericks 

Pauline  Moore 

Florence  Lee 

Gertrude  Bond 

Mignon  Ranseer 

Jean    Scott 

Frances  Kyle 

Leonore  Ulric 


YOU  simply  must  go  to  see  "Kiki," 
if   for   no   other   reason   than   to 
witness    Leonore    Ulric's    astonishing 
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performance  as  the  impish,  mischie- 
vous, little  Parisian  gamine  who,  au- 
daciously pushing  herself  forward 
from  the  last  row  of  the  chorus  in 
a  Boulevard  theatre,  falls  desperate- 
ly in  love  with  the  manager,  a  stolid, 
matter-of-fact,  unromantic  person, 
forces  herself  on  him  in  spite  of  his 
determined  efforts  to  get  rid  of  her, 
and  finally  succeeds  in  supplanting 
the  vampirish  leading  lady  in  his 
affections. 

Of  the  play  itself,  little  can  he  said. 
About  as  substantial  as  a  soap 
bubble,  there  is  nothing  in  the  piece. 
Merely  one  of  those  light,  loosely  con- 
structed affairs  which  any  self-re- 
specting French  dramatist  knows  how 
to  throw  together  over  night,  it  does 
not  pretend  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  vehicle  for  the  antics  of  the  rowdy 
little  Kiki,  and  that  it  affords  the 
star  ample  opportunity  for  a  per- 
formance that  is  at  once  novel,  comic, 
interesting,  and  at  all  times,  charm- 
ing, none  will  deny.  In  the  original 
French,  dialogue  and  situations  were, 
no  doubt,  highly  spiced  to  render  the 
entertainment  more  delectable  to 
jaded  Boulevard  palates;  in  the 
American  deodorizing  process,  little 
remains  than  a  rather  bare  skeleton. 
For  instance,  just  before  the  final  cur- 
tain, after  three  acts  of  deviltry  and 
hectic  love-making,  Kiki  demurely 
assures  her  friend,  the  manager,  that 
she  is  a  perfectly  "nice"  girl — a  state- 
ment which  alone  would  have  caused 
a  riot  in  Paris.  Whereupon,  the 
gallant  manager,  in  all  decency,  can 
hardly  offer  less  than  marriage,  and 
so,  discreetly,  he  rings  for  his  house- 
keeper and  orders  her  to  put  more 
clothes  on  the  young  lady. 

But  what  matter  about  plot  and 
probabilities  so  long  as  one  is  amused, 
and  certainly,  Leonore  Ulric  amuses. 
She  is  a  host  in  herself.  On  the  stage 
all  this  time,  there  is  nothing  she 
does  not  do,  from  fighting  a  door- 
keeper with  a  hatpin,  and  doing  a 
wrestling  matph  with  a  valet  on  the 
floor,  to  jabbing  her  deadly  rival,  the 
leading  lady,  with  a  knife,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  in  a  cataleptic  trance. 
She's  a  perfect  whirlwind — an  un- 
restrained joy.  Go  to  see  her. 


Due  d'Orleans 

Douglas  Wood 

Count  Axel  Fcrsen 

Pedro  de  Cordoba 

Caspierre 

Basil  West 

Jacques 

Herbert  Ashton 

Maillard 

John  Cromwell 

Pin  net 

Rexford  Kendrick 

Leonard 

H.  Paul  Doucct 

Toulan 

Craig  Ellis 

Augeard 

Austin  Hulian 

Marie  Antoinette 

Grace  George 

Madame  de  Gcjilis 

Harda  Daube 

Countess  dc  Noailles 

Florence  Kdney 

Princess  dc  Lamballe 

Bettic  Wales 

J)e  Beanvert 

Agnes  Dunphy 

PLAYHOUSE.  "MARIE  ANTOIN- 
ETTE." A  play  in  3  acts,  by  "Edymar." 
Produced  Nov.  22,  with  this  cast: 


Louis  XVI. 
Joseph  II. 


Fred  Eric 
Walter  Ringham 


ITS  authorship  a  palpitating  mystery 
for  the  first  few  days — almost  as 
long,  in  fact,  as  the  play  itself,  lasted 
— we  know  now  that  the  pseudonym 
"Edymar"  concealed  the  collaboration 
of  Aubrey  M.  Kennedy  and  Margaret 
Mayo. 

Mr.  Brady,  it  seems,  feared  that 
Miss  Mayo's  reputation  as  a 
laughter-maker  might  handicap  her 
effort  to  write  serious  historical 
drama.  As  it  turned  out — even  the 
nom  de  guerre  couldn't  save  the  play 
— which  was  miscast  as  regards  the 
leading  role,  and  at  no  time  ros" 
above  the  commonplace.  Even  superb 
costuming  and  lavish  scenic  investi- 
ture did  not  help  it.  Its  language 
was  ear-marked  more  by  the  gag 
procedure  of  vaudeville  than  by  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  quality  who 
brought  ruin  on  France.  Its  ladies 
of  the  court  swept  in  with  a  Ben  All 
Ilaggin  hip  movement,  and  its  court- 
iers were  not  without  their  scent  of 
Bryant  Park.  The  revolutionary  mob 
carried  a  sign  neatly  painted  in 
English,  "Down  With  the  Queen!"  and 
not  even  the  tri-color  nor  the  tradi- 
tional hats  of  liberty  succeeded  in 
getting  me  past  that  sign  and  away 
from  my  impression  that  this  was  no 
mob  of  Marat's,  but  merely  an  over- 
flow red  meeting  on  its  way  from 
Madison  Square. 

Miss  George  worked  strenuously 
and  at  times  with  an  effectiveness 
that  did  credit  to  her  skill  and  her 
intelligence.  Notably  in  the  last  act 
as  the  "reformed"  queen — the  actress 
succeeded  in  investing  an  occasional 
scene  with  dignity,  but  the  part  of 
the  unfortunate  queen  did  not  suit  her 
personality.  One  scene — that  with  the 
two  royal  children — was  charming. 

No  acting  stepped  out  of  the  con- 
ventional, apart  from  that  by  Pedro 
de  Cordoba  who,  getting  into  the  role 
of  the  Queen's  lover  just  prior  to  the 
first  presentation,  did  notably  despite 
a  recurring  and  distracting  tendency 
to  snap  his  fingers  in  an  effort  to  re- 
call his  lines. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAYHOUSE. 
"THE  MAHRAS  HOUSE."  Play  in  3 
acts,  by  H.  Granville-Barker.  Pro- 
duced Oct.  29.  with  this  cast: 

Henry  Iluxtabk-  Whitfonl  Kane 

Katherine  HuMablc 

Evelyn  Carter  Carrington 
Major  Ilippislcy  Thomas  Denis  Cleugh 
Philip  Madras  Warburton  Gamble 

Jessica  Madras  Margaret  Linden 

Constantine  Madras 

Montague  Rutherfurd 
.Amelia  Madras  Eugenia  Woodward 

Eustace  Perrin  State          Eugene  Powers 
Marion  Yates  Ernita  Lascrlk^ 

THE  little  theatre  on  far  off  Grand 
Street  continues  doing  charming 
things.  In  fact,  it  might  also  be  said 
that  its  management  is  performing 
the  miracle  of  moving  Grand  Street 
up-town,  so  imperative  is  it  becom- 
ing to  the  life  of  all  good  citizens 
who  love  their  theatre.  Space  has 
been  spanned,  the  no-man's  land  that 
lies  between  here  and  there  has  been 
defied,  and  one  finds  nowadays  at  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse,  perhaps, 
the  best  audiences  in  New  York. 

Certainly,  the  production  of  "The 
Madras  House"  is  a  new  feather  in 
the  Lewisohn  cap — or  should  I  say 
caps? — for  both  those  amiable  sister^ 
are  usually  responsible  for  what  goes 
on  there.  Not  in  all  New  York  was 
there  to  be  seen  a  more  delightful 
comedy  than  this  work  of  Granville- 
Barker,  which,  due  to  its  little  habit 
of  rambling  off  into  the  fields  of  so- 
cial philosophy  every  now  and  then, 
would  certainly  never  have  been  given 
us  outside  the  covers  of  a  book,  were 
it  not  for  the  Neighborhood.  I  say 
"was"  because  unfortunately,  follow- 
ing the  customary  short-run  policy  of 
the  theatre,  "The  Madras-  House" 
will  be  back  to  its  book  covers  by  the 
time  this  notice  appears. 

The  long  cast  was  admirably  chosen 
out  of,  I  should  judge,  entirely  pro- 
fessional material,  which  veers  off 
somewhat  from  the  original  plan  of 
using  amateurs.  Types  were  chosen 
that  would  do  credit  to  D.  W.  Griffith 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  not  only 
looked  their  part  but  played  it  well. 
Particularly  good  performances  were 
given  by  Warburton  Gamble,  Dennis 
Cleugh,  Montague  Rutherfurd  and 
Evelyn  Carter  Carrington.  "Whitford 
Kane,  always  pleasant  in  any  part, 
seemed  a  little  out  of  the  spirit  of 
Henry  Hux  table,  a  character 
epitomizing,  I  should  say,  the  con- 
ventions and  traditions  of  an  England 
that  no  longer  has-  a  Victoria,  but 
which  is  still  Victorian. 
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GAIETY.  "ALIAS  JIMMY  VALEN- 
TINE." Play  in  3  acts,  by  Paul  Arm- 
strong. Revived  Dec.  8,  with  this 


Handler 
Smith 

Blickcndolfenbach 
Doyle 
Bill  Avery 
Mrs.  Webster 
Mrs.  Moore 
Robert  Fay 
Rose  Lane 
"Blinky  Davis" 
,  "Dick  the  Rat" 
Lee  Randall 
Red  Joclyn 
William  Lane 
Bobby  Lane 
Kitty  Lane 
A  Bank  Clerk 


Harold  Hartsell 

Archie  Curtiss 

Emil  Hoch 

Emmett  Corrigan 

Edmund  Elton 

Mary  Boland 

Grace  Henderson 

William,  Ingersoll 

Margalo  Gillmore 

J.  J.  Ilyland 

Edward  Wonn 

Otto  Kruger 

Earle  Brown 

George  Farren 

Andrew  Lawlor,  Jr. 

Lorna  Volare 

John  Kennedy 


GIVING  many  symptoms  of  a  stal- 
wart old  age,  Jimmy  Valentine 
has  returned  to  open  safes  on  Broad- 
way and  will,  doubtless,  continue 
sand-papering  his  finger-tips  for  the 
task  during  some  months  to  come.  Of 
all  stage  crooks,  our  old  friend, 
Jimmy,  is  easily  the  most  plausible, 
and  for  that  reason,  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  Paul  Armstrong's  play 
concerning  him  is  a  classic  of  its  sort 
that  no  playgoer  should  miss  this  sec- 
ond opportunity  of  viewing. 

George  C.  Tyler's  production  is 
capable  throughout.  Otto  Kruger's 
performance  as  the  retrieved  Jimmy, 
humani/ed  a  figure  that  can  easily 
stand  such  treatment  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, his  interpretation  excelled  that 
of  H.  B.  Warner,  of  ancient  memory. 
Kruger's  Jimmy  was  a  singularly 
real  crook  and  an  extremely  loveable 
one.  Margalo  Gillmore  was  a 
youngish  leading  woman,  but  thor- 
oughly charming  despite  a  tendency 
to  murmur  her  lines.  Emmett  Corri- 
gan, as  the  detective,  Doyle,  gave  a 
stereotyped,  though  adequate,  version 
of  an  exceedingly  hard-boiled  villain 
who  suddenly  turns  "soft"  for  no  rea- 
son at  all.  The  balance  of  the  cast 
is  capable,  two  bits  being  especially 
well  done  by  J.  J.  Hyland  and  Edward 
Wonn,  as  inmates  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  Arm- 
strong's play  stood  the  test  of  time 
in  all  but  one  rather  important  point 
which,  in  production  today,  presents 
a  serious  anachronism.  The  second 
biggest  scene  in  the  play  is  the  amus- 
ing one  in  which  Jimmy  Valentine. 
ex  of  Sing  Sing,  persuades  Doyle, 
who  has  hunted  him  for  three  years, 
that  he  is  not  Valentine  at  all,  but 
someone  else  entirely.  He  does  this 


on  the  strength  of  fabricated  photo- 
graphs and  filched  clippings  con- 
cerning the  man  whose  name  he  has 
taken  to  himself.  Doyle  is  foiled  in 
proper  fashion  by  this  array  of  alibis. 
But  actually,  a  detective  hunting  an 
ex-convict  in  such  a  method  would 
have  in  his  pocket  a  copy  of  the 
fellow's  fingerprints — against  which 
all  the  mock  alibis  in  the  world  could 
not  possibly  avail — and  the  question 
of  identity  would,' today,  be  instantly 
solved.  Inasmuch  as  the  revival  of 
"Alias  Jimmy  Valentine"  has  been 
brought  up  to  date,  the  management 
must  feel  itself  responsible  to  those 
amateur  sleuths  who  will  be  pained 
by  this  fearful  shortcoming  in  the 
plot! 

PARK.  "THE  WILDCAT."  Span- 
ish music-drama  in  3  acts.  Music  by 
Manuel  Penella.  English  libretto  by 
Marie  Schrader.  Produced  Nov.  26, 
with  this  cast: 


Solea 

Sena  Frasquita 

Loliya 

Father  Anton 

Rafael 

Hormigon 

Caireles 

Gipsy 

Juaniyo 

Gipsy  Dancers  /  Filar  T°rralba 

\    Conchita  Piquer 
A  Shepherd 


Dorothy  Smith 
Vera  Ross 
Grace  Hamilton 
W.  H.  Thompson 
Sam  Ash 
Carlos  Villarias 
Max  Gonzales 
Louise  Barnolt 
Marion  Green 
Pilar  Torralba 
l  Piqu 
Russell  Ash 


A  Flower  Seller  Conchita  Piquer 

El  Pezuno  Oliver  T.  McConnick 

Alguacil  Fred  Rogers 

THE  Wildcat,"  the  "great  Spanish 
sensation,"  at  the  Park,  starts 
being  Spanish  when  Conchita  Piquer, 
of  Madrid,  starts  to  sing  in  her  native 
tongue  and  stops  when  she  stops.  In 
fact,  it  might  be  said  to  stop  with  a 
jolt  when,  following  a  piquant  flower- 
girl 'ballad  sung  by  her  in  that  raw, 
warm-voiced  manner  of  Spanish 
artists,  a  tenor  too  Anglo-Saxon  to 
be  believed  for  all  his  toreador  cos- 
tume, bursts  into  a  ditty  in  our  native 
tongue  which  painfully  recalls  to 
mind  the  inadequacy  of  English  for 
lyrical  purposes.  The  audience  re- 
taliates by  recalling  Senorita  Piquer 
as  often  as  it  can  for  just  a  few 
more  moments  of  the  real  thing. 

Otherwise,  "The  Wildcat"  is  a 
highly  theatrical  melodrama,  all  of 
which  is  expounded  in  song — to  the 
characteristic  music  of  Maurice 
Penella,  the  noted  Spanish  composer. 
It  has  been  handsomely  mounted  by 
John  Cort  and  has,  as  a  really  thrill- 
ing moment,  a  scene  at  a  bull  fight 
which,  I  am  told  by  those  who  know. 
is  a  highly  faithful  duplication  of 


such  an  occasion.  Everything  is  there 
but  the  bull,  and  I  daresay,  they 
would  have  had  him  too  were  it  not 
for  the  high  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof. 
Listening  constantly  to  a  plot  be- 
ing unfolded  in  song  becomes  highly 
tiresome  at  times  and  makes  for  in- 
coherency  as  a  result  of  intricacies 
not  made  clear  to  an  audience  that 
misses  every  fourth  word  or  so.  But 
the  Piquer  and  the  bull  fight,  with  its 
brilliant  array  of  costumes  and  some 
delightful  songs,  nicely  rendered  by 
Dorothy  South,  Marion  Green  and 
Sam  Ash,  make  "The  Wildcat"  a 
novel  entertainment  that  almost  any- 
one would  enjoy. 


PLAYHOUSE.  "BOUGHT  AND  PAID 
FOR."  Play  in  4  acts,  by  George 
Broadhurst.  Revived  Dec.  7,  with 
this  cast: 

Robert  Stafford  Charles  Richman 

James  Gilley  Capt.  Wm.  Harrigan 

Oku  Allen  Atwell 

Virginia  Blaine  Helen  MacKellar 

Fanny  Blaine  Marie  Nordstrom 

Josephine  Katya  Prcvon 

MR.  BROADHURST'S  turbulent, 
and  at  times,  unpleasant  comedy 
is  revived  a  decade  after  it  was  first 
produced,  and  in  its  original  home 
The  present  cast  includes  three  who 
are  playing  the  same  parts  they  playel 
ten  years  ago — Mr.  Richman.  Mr.  At- 
well and  Miss  Nordstrom. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  vitality  in 
"Bought  and  Paid  For" — even  in 
Prohibition  days.  Of  the  newcomers 
in  the  cast,  Helen  MacKellar  is  inter- 
esting and  appealing  as  Virginia, 
playing  with  admirable  poise  and  re- 
straint; while  William  Harrigan 
comes  dangerously  near  to  making  n 
stellar  role  of  James  Gilley,  extract- 
ing every  bit  of  comedy  there  is  in 
it  without  seeming  effort. 

There  is  a  first  act  setting  which 
displays  much  richness  and  good 
taste.  

EMPIRE.      "THE   DREAM   MAKER." 

Play  in  4  acts,  by  Howard  E.  Morton. 
Produced    Nov.   21,   with   this    cast: 

Marie  Bruce  Miriam  Sears 

Dave  Bruce  Charles  Laite 

Frederick  Farrar  William  Morris 

Rena  Farrar  Myrtle  Tannahill 

Geoffrey  Cliffe  Frank  Morgan 

Dr.  Paul  Clement  William  Gillette 

Nora  Marie  Haynes 
Finch  Larsen             Henry  E.  Humphrey 

Buck  Watson  Arthur  J.  Wood 

Joseph  C.  Bates  Arthur  Ebenhack 

THIS    is    the    kind    of    play    that 
William  Gillette  has  made  pecu- 
liarly  his   own.      It    affords    him   just 
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that  sort  ot  a  part  in  which  this 
author-actor's  virtuosity  is  seen  at  its 
best — the  keen,  silent,  resourceful. 
Sherlock  Holmes-like  stage  character, 
who  fights  a  whole  room  full  ot 
desperate  crooks,  single  handed,  and 
foils  them  at  every  turn. 

The  story — that  of  an  innocent 
young  wife  menaced  by  a  gang  of 
blackmailers — is  banality  itself,  but 
the  way  Mr.  Gillette  plays  the  role 
of  Dr.  Clement,  apparently  feeble  and 
decrepit,  but  always  on  the  job  in 
moments  of  danger,  and  never  at  a 
loss  to  know  just  the  right  thing  to 
do — compels  interest  from  the  rise  to 
the  final  fall  of  the  curtain. 

"The  Dream  Maker"  is  not  ideal 
entertainment,  by  any  means.  Ii 
is  a  typically  actor-made  play  with 
opportunities  for  the  star  the  chief 
consideration,  but  in  a  season  of 
notoriously  bad  plays,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  worst.  Besides,  there  is 
Mr.  Gillette. 


GARRICK.  (Double  Bill,  Nov.  28): 
"THE  WIFE  WITH  A  SMILE."  Tragic 
comedy  in  2  acts,  by  Denys  Amil  and 
Andre  Obey.  With  this  cast: 

Mme.  Beaudet  Blanche  Yurka 

Gabrielle  Martha  Bryan  Allen 

SI.  Beaudet  Arnold  Daly 

Marguerite  Prevot         Catherine  Proctor 
SIme.  Lebas  Katherine  Clinton 

M.  Lebas  Ernest  Cossart 

Jacques  Dauzat  Edwin  R.  Wolfe 

Eugenie  Jeannie  Wainwright 

A  Clerk  Philip  Loeb 

And  "BOUBOUROCHE."  Farce  in  2 
acts,  by  Georges  Courteline,  with  this 
cast: 

Boubouroche  Arnold  Daly 

Potasse  Edwin  R.  Wolfe 

An  Old  Gentleman  Edgar  Stehli 

Roth  Carl  Anderson 

Fouettard  Ernest  Cossart 

Henri  Philip  Loeb 

Cashier  Katherine  Clinton 

Andre  Robert  Donaldson 

Adele  Olive  May 

THE  Theatre  Guild's  second  pro- 
duction of  the  season  comprised 
two  plays,  each  in  two  acts,  from  the 
French.  "Boubouroche,"  a  jolly  farce 
of  distinctly  Gallic  flavor,  by  Georges 
Courteline,  placed  second  on  the  pro- 
gram the  opening  night,  was  quickly 
switched  to  the  position  of  curtain- 
raiser,  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 
It  is  a  trifle  of  no  great  importance, 
being  an  amusing  study  of  an  easy- 
going, gullible  chap,  whom  his  mis- 
tress fools  to  the  top  of  her  bent,  and 
whose  complacency  isn't  long  dis- 
turbed even  when  he  discovers  her 
deception.  Arnold  Daly,  as  a  guest- 


star  of  the  Guild,  plays  "Bou- 
bouroche" with  many  clever,  char- 
acteristic touches,  but  somehow  just 
misses  getting  inside  the  skin  of  the 
part.  Possibly  his  fault  lies  in  at- 
tacking it  with  too  heavy  a  hand. 

Olive  May  is  more  successful  in 
giving  the  right  touch  to  the  deceiv- 
ing, cajoling  Adele,  and  Edgar  Stehli's 
smugness  as  a  -prying,  tattling,  old 
man  is  delightful. 

The  second  play,  "La  Souriante 
Mme.  Beaudet,"  translated  as  "The 
Wife  With  a  Smile,"  is  another 
matter,  being  a  comedy  which  just 
barely  misses  being  a  tragedy.  Un- 
like "Boubouroche,"  which  has  been 
known  on  the  French  stage  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  it  is  quite  new,  having 
had  its  first  performance  in  Paris  in 
April  of  this  year.  Its  story  is  of 
a  bourgeois  woolen  merchant  who, 
by  his  domineering  ways,  his  con- 
stant interference  in  petty  household 
matters,  and  his  stupid  habits,  goads 
his  sensitive,  high-strung  wife  to  the 
breaking  point.  A  favorite  jest  of 
his  is  to  take  an  unloaded  pistol  from 
his  desk  and  point  it  at  himself  with 
pretended  suicidal  intent.  Finally, 
one  day,  the  wife,  in  a  frenzy  of 
revolt  on  finding  he  has  locked  her 
piano  to  prevent  her  from  enjoying 
her  music,  loads  the  pistol  and  re- 
places it  in  the  drawer  of  the  desk. 
How,  later,  the  pistol  becomes,  not 
an  instrument  of  death,  but  of  bring- 
ing the  couple  to  a  better  mutual 
understanding,  is  told  in  the  tense 
second  act. 

Here,  as  Beaudet,  is  Arnold  Daly 
at  his  best,  since  the  part  fits  him  like 
a  glove — might,  in  fact,  almost  have 
been  written  for  him.  Even  one  who 
has  no  particular  liking  for  him  can- 
not help  admiring  his  skill,  the 
zest  with  which  he  plays.  Blanche 
Yurka  gives  a  vivi.l  and  finely 
wrought  performance  of  the  wife, 
whose  daily  life  was  a  tragedy  from 
which  she  saw  no  deliverance  except 
by  the  one  means  she  took;  a  de- 
liverance which  came  by  that  means 
but  in  a  manner  of  which  she  dreamed 
not. 

A  word  must  be  added  to  command 
the  charming  bit  of  work  by  Martha 
Brvan  Allen  as  the  maid. 


A  Bellboy 

Burton 

"Sponge"  Ferris 

Montaine  Grey 

Dick  Barry 

Mrs.  Sophie  Perkins 

Emily  Sladen 

John  Brown  "Bunny' 

Ceo.  Hunter 

Drusilla  Wills 

Jessie  Van  Alstyne 

Mrs.  Van  Alstyne 

Franklin  Willis 

Patterson  Pomeroy 

A  Maid 


Mae  Washburne 

H.  B.  Thomas 

Dudley  Clement 

Hedley   Hall 

Thomas  E.  Jackson 

Edna  May  Oliver 

Ruth  Shepley 

'    A.  II.  Van  Buren 

Will  Deming 

Grace  Carlyle 

Rea   Martin 

Adelaide  Prince 

Donald  Hall 

Donald  Call 

Nina  Gleason 


CORT.  "HER  SALARY  MAN." 
Comedy  in  3  acts,  by  Forrest  Ruther- 
ford. Produced  Nov.  28,  with  this 
cast: 


EMILY  SLADEN,  an  orphaned 
heiress,  is  compelled  by  the 
terms  of  her  father's  will  to  accept 
the  services  as  companion  and 
chaperone  of  a  puritanical  widowed 
aunt,  until  she  shall  be  safely  mar- 
ried and  settled.  In  order  to  escape 
from  the  bondage  in  which  this  re- 
sults, and  be  free  to  live  her  own  life, 
she  decides  to  hire  some  man  to  be 
her  legal  and  official  husband ;  said 
man  to  agree,  for  the  salary  she  pays 
him,  to  leave  her  as  soon  as  the 
ceremony  is  over,  and  not  to  stop  go- 
ing until  he  has  placed  2,000  miles 
between  them. 

She  finds  the  man  all  right,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  aunt 
and  of  her  lawyer,  she  carries  out  her 
plan.  The  complications  that  follow 
form  the  substance  of  "Her  Salary 
Man,"  said  to  be  a  first  play,  written 
by  Forrest  Rutherford,  a  business-man 
from  somewhere  out  West. 

The  piece  has  some  ear-marks  of 
a  first  play.  It  is  faulty  and  uneven 
in  construction,  moves  at  times  in  a 
wabbly  fashion,  and  is  only  roughly 
finished ;  but  it  has  here  and  there 
a  fresh  idea,  it  is  clean,  and  it  is 
often  quite  amusing;  so  that  there 
are  many  who  will  find  enjoyment  in 
it. 

There  are  four  important  roles  in 
the  play,  and  these  are  well  acted: 
by  Ruth  Shepley,  who  as  the  heroine 
is  quite  charming  in  her  capricious 
wilfulness  and  her  alternations  of 
tempest  and  sunshine,  now  all  smiles 
and  now  all  tears;  by  A.  H.  Van 
Buren,  who  as  the  official  husband, 
accepts  the  salary  but  isn't  contented 
to  stay  two  thousand  miles  away;  by 
Will  Deming,  who  is  funny  as  Emily's 
legal  adviser;  and  by  Edna  May 
Oliver,  who  is  still  funnier  as  the  dis- 
agreeable aunt,  especially  in  her  dis- 
robing scene  in  the  third  act.  The 
others  have  little  to  do,  and  do  it 
only  indifferently  well. 

(Continued   on   page   128) 
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TONY  SARG  ALSO  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


Over   the   din   the   ladies   make   remarking   about 
likeness    to    W.    S.    Hart,    the    Wild    Cat,    (Mai 
Green)   occasionally  raises  his   voice  pleasantly, 
other   times   he   rushes   off   to  the   mountains   tak 
the    best   part   of    the    plot   with    him.     That    lea 
the   ladies   free  to  sport   some   Spanish   shawls   t 
and  the  men  to  throw  the  bull  undefied. 


In  "Kiki"  Mr.  Belasco  discloses  what  it  is  really 
like  to  have  a  little  fairy  in  one's  home.  Kiki, 
(Leonore  Ulric)  is  reprimanding  the  servant,  (Thomas 
Mitchell).  Knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  good 
butler  few  of  us  would  care  to  trifle  with  one  in 
this  way. 


This  is  the  pretty  pose  Arnold  Daly  affects 
to  express  that  jolly  old  slogan  "Smile,  damn 
you,  smile!"  Of  course,  you've  guessed  that 
"The  Wife  with  a  Smile"  is  one  of  those  plays 
where  part  of  the  cast  thinks  the  gun  isn't 
loaded,  and  the  rest  know  it  is. 


Julie    was    born 
characters  in  "Th 


lady,    so    the    various 
Varying  Shore"  assure 


us,   but  by   the   se 


ond  act   she  is  the  sort 


of  girl   who  wear 


pearls  with   her  riding 


Elsie  Ferguson!  She 
ages  some  fifty  years  during  the  course 
of  a  performance  and  it  seems  at  .least 
that  long  to  the  audience.  This  is  another 
of  those — did  she  fall  or  was  she  pushed — 
dramas. 
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Keep  the  Record  Clean 

Actors'  Equity  Officials  Make  the  Retort  Courteous  to  Mr.  Rroadhurst 

By  FRANK  GILLMORE 

Secretary    of   the    .Ictnr.i'    Kt/uiti/    .Issociation 


MR.  GEORGE  BROADHURST  is 
very  bitter  in  his  reply  to  my  in- 
terview on  the  Actor's  Equity  As- 
sociation. At  first  I  felt  like  coming  .back 
in  similar  vein ;  but,  knowing  the  man,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  believes  that 
what  he  says  is  true.  The  difficulty  is 
that  he  is  both  obstinate  and  misinformed. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  uses  as  a  text,  reiterated 
again  and  again,  "keep  the  record  clean" 
— and  then  proceeds  to  besmirch  it  in  every 
paragraph. 

He  intimated  that  during  the  strike  Miss 
Marie  Dressier  called  out  the  Hippo- 
drome chorus  simply  to  satisfy  a  whim. 
But  this  was  not  at  all  the  case.  Neither 
Equity  nor  its  members  acted  in  such  a 
haphazard  fashion.  All  moves  were  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  upon  by  a  committee 
composed  of  Joseph  N.  Weber,  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians ; 
Charles  Shea,  President  of  the  Stage 
Hands,  and  myself,  representing  the  Equity, 
after  which  orders  were  issued  by  us  indi- 
vidually to  our  respective  organizations. 
Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  the  time 
after  those  two  unions  generously  cast  in 
their  lot  with  us;  but  before  that  time  I, 
alone,  issued  instructions  by  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  Council. 

IT  was  not  the  stage  hands  alone  that 
closed  the  Shubert  Theatre  in  Wash- 
ington as  stated  by  Air.  Broadhurst.  While 
in  that  city  on  business  with  my  confreres, 
I  called  on  Mr.  Norman  Trevor,  the  star 
of  the  company  playing  "Up  From  No- 
where," at  his  hotel  and  told  him  to  take 
his  people  out  that  evening.  For  confirma- 
tion, I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Norman  Trevor 
who  will  assure  you  that  no  certain  im- 
munity was  promised  to  the  manager,  Mr. 
John  D.  Williams,  but  only  an  expressed 
desire  on  our  part  to  keep  his  company  go- 
ing if  possible.  But  when  the  piece  was 
performing  at  a  theatre  belonging  to  one 
of  our  strongest  antagonists  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  drastic  action.  As  a  proof 
that  we  extended  immunity  wherever  pos- 
sible, I  can  quote  the  case  of  Fiske  O'Hara 
who  alone  played  during  the  Chicago 
strike. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  says  re  "The  Crimson 
Alibi": 

"To  each  and  every  member  of  the  Equity 
I  gave  an  Equity  run-of-the-play  contract. 

"These  contracts — and  please  bear  in  mind 
they  were  the  Equity's  own — stipulated  that 
the  play  was  to  be  produced  for  the  regular 
season  on  or  before  August  30,  1919. 

"Learning  that  a  play  of  a  similar  nature 
was  being  rushed  into  New  YorV,  I  called  the 
company  together,  explained  the  situation,  and 
said  I  would  run  the  risk  of  tlie  hot  weather 
and  open  the  play  in  July  if  they  would  all 
give  me  their  word  of  honor  that,  no  matter 
what  happened,  they  would  keep  their  written 
contracts  with  me.  To  this  they  all  agreed 
and  the  word  of  honor  of  every  one  was  pledged. 

"The  play  did  open  in  July,  and  when  it  had 
been  running  three  weeks,  on  a  Thursday  after- 


noon, the  Actors'  Equity  Association  met,  de- 
clared a  strike,  and  all  its  members  in  'The 
Crimson  Alibi'  Company  that  evening,  refused 
to  appear." 

The  following  letter  has  been  received 
from  one  of  the  members  of  the  above 
mentioned  'The  Crimson  Alibi'  Company: 

"I  have  just  read  Mr.  Broadhurst's  article 
in  November  issue  of  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 

"I  was  a  member  of  'The  Crimson  Alibi' 
Company.  Some  two  weeks  before  the  strike, 
Mr.  Broadhurst  simply  announced  to  myself  and 
the  other  members  of  the  cast  that  he  had  just 
returned  from  a  Managers'  Meeting  where  it 
had  been  decided  and  declared  that  the  Equity 
was  non-existent  on  account  of  its  having  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
We  -were  not  asked  if  we  would  stick  no  matter 
what  happened.  We  did  not  have  Equity  con- 
tracts at  all,  but  just  typewritten  letters  setting 
forth  salary  and  an  option  for  the  following 
season  to  be  exercised,  if  at  all,  prior  to  April 
1,  1920.  Our  typewritten  agreement  letters 
carried  this  paragraph:  'All  other  matters  to  be 
covered  by  A.  E.  A.  contract.'  If  the  other 
party  to  our  contract  declared  our  organization 
to  be  non-existent,  of  what  use  was  our  so-called 
contract?" 

This  flat  contradiction  of  Mr.  Broad - 
hurst's  statement  has  been  absolutely 
confirmed  by  other  members  of  "The 
Crimson  Alibi"  Company,  notably  by  Mr. 
Robert  Kelly  and  Mr.  George  Harrison 
Hunter.  Mr.  Hunter  adds: 

"I  am  amazed  that  Mr.  Broadhurst  should  make 
such  an  absolutely  unwarranted  accusation  against 
me.  I  am  also  surprised  that  he  neglects  to 
mention  the  fact  that  shortly  after  the  time  that 
this  is  supposed  to  have  happened,  I  voluntarily 
released  him  from  an  obligation  of  $12,000.  Mr. 
Broadhurst  had  signed  a  contract  with  me  involv- 
ing that  amount,  but  was  then  having  trouble  with 
his  booking,  having  decided  to  shift  his  booking 
agency  affiliations.  Believing  Mr.  Broadhurst  to 
be  acting  in  absolutely  good  faith  and  the  victim 
of  circumstances,  I  was  willing  to  endure  the  loss 
of  the  $12.000,  and  so  told  him  and  tore  up  the 
contract.  1  wished  him  to  realize  the  stand  that 
Equity  members  took  and  believed  that  since  then 
he  had  held  as  kindly  thoughts  of  me  as  I  had 
been  holding  of  him.  To  be  accused  of  breaking 
my  word  of  honor  has  hurt  me  beyond  words." 

Mr.  Broadhurst's  memory  is  equally  at 
fault  with  regard  to  what  took  place  at  the 
luncheon  at  the  Claridge  Hotel;  however, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  only  for  tlu> 
sake  of  argument,  let  us  admit  that  Mr. 
Broadhurst  was  justified  in  taking  Mr. 
Wilson's  opening  speech : 

"Five  years  ago  we  came  before  you  with  our 
hats  in  our  hands.  Well,  it's  different  now," 

as  conveying  an  offensive  meaning. 

If  then,  as  Mr.  Broadhurst  says,  all  the 
managers  had  come  in  good  faith,  will- 
ing to  listen  to  and,  if  possible,  correct  the 
abuses  of  which  Equity  complained,  Mr. 
Broadhurst's  contention  that  an  ill-judged 
remark  aligned  them  instantly  in  deadly 
opposition  to  the  whole  Association  seems, 
to  say  the  least,  extraordinary. 

We  will  now  turn  to  another  quaint 
distortion  of  fact  by  Mr.  Broadhurst:  Ir. 
spite  of  what  he  may  say,  the  Producing 
Managers  did  proclaim  a  progressive  lock- 
out against  our  members.  The  Produc- 


ing Managers'  Association  put  themselves 
under  bond — $10,000,  I  think,  was  the 
amount — not  to  issue  the  contracts  in  use 
at  the  time  which  recognized  by  name  the 
Actors'  Equity  Association.  Instead  of 
this,  they  issued  another  contract  in  which 
the  Equity  did  not  appear;  and  as  our 
members,  under  their  obligation,  were  com- 
pelled to  refuse  these  contracts,  they  could 
not  work — that  is  the  faithful  ones  could 
not,  but  only  the  traitors.  This  had  the 
same  effect  as  a  progressive  lock-out  and 
was  a  managerial  move  to  smash  the 
Equity.  For  verification  of  the  above,  I 
refer  to  every  member  of  the  P.  M.  A. 

IT  is  true  that  Mr.  Broadhurst  asked 
for  individual  arbitration  on  his  con- 
tracts with  members  of  "The  Crimson 
Alibi"  Company.  These  contracts  had 
been  issued  prior  to  the  action  above ;  but 
since  then  his  organization  had  repudiated 
the  Equity  and  declined  to  acknowledge 
it  in  any  way,  and  we  considered  him  just 
a  member  of  the  P.  M.  A.,  bound  by  its 
decisions  as  we  were  bound  by  the  de- 
cisions of  our  Association.  It  was  a 
cleverly  camouflaged  effort  on  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst's  part  to  get  individual  arbitration; 
but  it  failed. 

Every  lawyer  we  consulted,  including 
Samuel  Untermyer,  assured  us  that  by 
repudiating  the  Equity,  the  members  of  the 
P.  M.  A.  had  broken  every  contract  in 
which  the  name  of  Equity  was  mentioned 
and  that  such  contracts  were  no  longer 
valid.  This  is  the  reason  why  our  mem- 
bers walked  out  of  the  different  theatres 
with  the  feeling  that  they  were  doing  the 
best  for  their  profession  and  at  the  same 
time  were  not  contravening  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

If  Mr.  Broadhurst  sincerely  desired  arbi- 
tration why  did  he  not  persuade  his  or- 
ganization to  accept  our  standing  offer  of 
the  same,  which  was  made  and  repeated 
a  score  of  times  during  thcs?  fateful  twelve 
weeks.  We  even  secured  the  generous  con- 
and  the  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft  to 
sent  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
arbitrate  every  difference,  but  the  official 
reply  of  the  P.  M.  A.  to  this  suggestion 
was  always,  "There  is  nothing  to  arbi- 
trate!" In  spite  of  this  stand  on  the  part 
of  his  Association,  Mr.  Broadhurst  com- 
plains that  we  refused  him  arbitration.  It 
was  they  who  refused  arbitration  and  not 
us. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  says  that  when  he  re- 
ferred my  statement  to  the  effect  that  not 
one-fifth  of  the  managers  were  issuing  the 
U.  M.  P.  A.— A.  E.  A.  contracts,  Mr. 
Howard  Kyle,  then  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Equity,  replied  that  it  was 
untrue.  The  U.  M.  P.  A.— A.  E.  A.  con- 
tract was  agreed  upon  in  September,  1917. 
In  January,  1918,  a  Committee  appointed 
bv  the  Council,  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
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(Below) 
Bluebeard's  wife 
i(Ina  Claire)  coukl 
.not  order  less  than 
•champagne  when  it 
came  to  a  clandes- 
tine midnight 
supper 
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Harry  Davenport, 
Edith  King  and 
Donald  Foster 

nix   religion,  teacup.,, 

and  love  in  "Thank 

You" 


In  "Six  Cylinder 
Love,"  June  Walker 
and  Ernest  Truex 
have  to  be  content 
with  a  fare  of  burned 
biscuits 


(Right) 

They  came  to  gossip 
— and  remained  for 
tea.  Kate  Mayhew, 
Mary  Ryan  and 
Helen  Van  Hoose  in 
"Only  38" 


Motif  by  Margaret  Vale 

GLASSES   AND   TEA   CUPS   IN   BROADWAY   PLAYS 
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Mr.  Kyle  had  been  handling  matters, 
recommended  that  the  writer  be  appointed 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association  on 
a  salary,  which  appointment  relegated  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Kyle,  who 
had  had  much  of  the  responsibility  before, 
to  a  comparatively  innocuous  position.  One 
of  the  first  things  I  did  after  taking  office 
(to  be  exact,  in  the  month  of  February, 
five  months  after  the  adoption  of  the  U. 
M.  P.  A. — A.  E.  A.  contract)  was  to  visit 
the  different  managers  to  find  out  who 
were  and  who  were  not  issuing  it.  Among 
the  very  few  who  were,  was  Charles 
Frohman,  Inc.,  but  four-fifths  of  the  com- 
panies controlled  by  members  of  the 
United  Managers'  Protective  Association 
were  not.  For  verification  of  this  I  refer 
to  the  Minutes  of  the  Association  and  to 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Charles  D.  Coburn. 

I  repeat  that  I  myself  called  on  practi- 
cally every  manager  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  figures  which  I  state  are  absolutely 
correct. 

MR.  Broadhurst  seems  very  disturbed  be- 
cause I  did  not  correctly  quote  the 
original  officers.  He  said  I  stated  that  Bruce 
McRae  was  the  first  Vice-President.  That 
was  a  typographical  error  for  which  I 
cannot  be  held  guilty  any  more  than  he 
can  be  for  his  printed  statement  that  Mr. 
Grant  Mitchell  was  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary, evidently  a  mistake  for  Grant 
Stewart.  I  did  omit  two  names  of  the 
original  officers.  They  were  Mr.  Henry 
Miller  and  Mr.  Howard  Kyle.  Original 
officers  are  supposed  to  have  much  to  do 
with  the  building  up  of  an  association. 
Henry  Miller  was  our  first  Vice-President. 
During  the  time  he  held  office  he  attended 
but  one  meeting  of  the  Council  and,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  not 
one  single  General  Meeting.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Henry  Miller,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
entitled  to  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Howard 
Kyle  worked  hard  and  patiently  for  years, 
but  as  soon  as  the  power  of  his  office  was 
removed  he  became  a  sour  obstructionist. 

He  helped  to  formulate  and  sign  an 
Equity  Shop  petition  in  1914,  and  then 
advocated  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  1916.  After  that, 
he  repudiated  both  and  led  the  secession- 
ists. Mr.  Kyle's  name  is  not  popular  with 
loyal  Equity  members  and  so  I  omitted 
it  from  the  list  of  first  officers.  In  this  I 


confess  I  was  wrong  as  he  did  very  good 
work  in  the  beginning.  Mr.  Grant  Stewart 
was  elected  Recording  Secretary  in  1914, 
and  has  held  that  office  ever  since. 

In  regard  to  the  Equity  Shop :  It  is  quite 
true  that  at  the  time  of  the  strike  we  had 
made  up  our  minds  not  to  ask  for  any- 
thing approaching  the  closed  shop,  but 
after  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed,  we 
discovered  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
secure  justice  for  our  people  and  to  give 
protection  to  the  managers  without  some 
"shop"  or  other.  In  our  opinion,  the 
Equity  Shop  is  the  finest  thing  that  ever 
has  been  introduced  in  the  theatre.  A  lead- 
ing American  actress  who  has  just  returned 
from  abroad,  after  an  absence  of  two  or 
more  years,  stated  that  as  soon  as  she  went 
into  the  theatre  she  noticed  a  finer  and  a 
better  atmosphere  which,  she  said,  existed 
on  account  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
actors  that  they  had  an  organization  of 
their  own.  This  opinion  is  typical  and  has 
been  repeated  by  many. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  is  singularly  unac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  He  says  that 
we  are  the  only  class  which  retains  the 
right  to  individual  bargaining  in  the  matter 
of  salaries,  and  says  that  the  musicians  have 
standardized  wages.  While  that  may  be 
true  in  the  main,  let  him  try  to  hire  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  or  any  leader  or  conductor 
of  reputation,  and  he  will  learn  that  he 
has  to  pay  very  much  over  and  above  the 
minimum  wage.  Superior  workmen  in  all 
classes  of  labor,  regardless  of  membership 
in  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  receive  wages  above  the 
standard  ;  so  you  see  that  here  again,  Mr. 
Broadhurst  is  wrong. 

His  complaint  against  the  Yiddish  thea- 
tres, which  are  really  nothing  but  stock 
companies,  could  be  made  with  equal  force 
against  the  American  "stocks."  In  practi- 
cally all  of  them,  the  lines  of  business  are 
clearly  defined.  The  leading  man  plays 
the  leading  part,  though  sometimes  he  is 
too  old  and  sometimes  again  he  is  too 
young;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  leading 
lady.  Many  an  American  leading  lady  in 
stock,  who  may  be  over  40,  will  have  to 
frisk  on  as  a  girl  of  18.  So  why  criticize 
the  Yiddish  companies  when  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst's  play,  "Bought  and  Paid  For,"  re- 
ceives exactly  the  same  treatment  when 
played  in  his  own  tongue? 

The  resolution  of  the  Dramatists  Guild 


of  the  Authors'  League  of  America,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Broadhurst,  was  very  severe  and, 
in  our  opinion,  cruel  and  unjust ;  but  pleas* 
note  the  following  letter  which  was  after- 
wards written  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Authors'  League  of  America,  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  always 
willing  to  help  our  brother  artists : 

March  14th,  1921. 

"The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Authors' 
League  of  America,  Inc.,  begs  to  express  its  deep 
appreciation  and  sincere  gratitude  to.  the  Actors' 
Equity  Association  for  its  friendly  action  in  ask- 
ing the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  with- 
draw opposition  to  international  copyright  legisla- 
tion. 

"For  eight  years,  international  copyright  has 
been  a  principal  effort  of  the  Authors'  League. 
It  is  a  fight  that  cannot  be  won  without  the  sup- 
port of  organized  labor,  and  as  organized  labor 
made  clear  recently,  its  own  present  attitude  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  Equity. 
Your  wholehearted  endorsement  of  international 
copyright  gives  us  the  hope  of  immediate  success. 

"Aside  from  any  result,  however,  we  are  glad 
of  your  action  because  it  recognizes  a  fellowship 
of  interest  between  actor  and  writer  that  will,  we 
trust,  receive  full  development.  Just  us  Equity 
works  for  the  rights,  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  player,  so  does  the  League  work  for  the  pro- 
tection and  development  of  the  author.  Between 
the  two  organizations  there  may  often  be  dissent 
as  to  method,  but  there  can  never  be  fundamental 
antagonism  as  to  fundamental  principles. 

"Again  than'  ing  you,  and  wishing  for  Equity 
the  success  that  its  achievements  so  rightly  de- 
serve, I  am, 

Very  sincerely, 

ERIC   SCHULER, 

Secretary." 

In  conclusion,  I  will  recall  to  you  that 
last  August,  the  Managers  contended  that 
the  Equity  Shop  broke  our  basic  agree- 
ment with  them,  dated  Sept.  6th,  1919, 
and  the  case  was  finally  put  up  to  the 
arbitrament  of  Federal  Judge  Julian  W. 
Mack  who,  after  hearing  both  sides  to  the 
controversy  and  giving  long  and  mature 
consideration  to  all  the  facts,  rendered  a 
decision  which  absolved  Equity  from  every 
one  of  the  charges  brought  against  it.  In 
the  closing  words  he  declares : 

"On  all  the  circumstances  in  the  case  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Equity  Shop  plan, 
and  the  resolutions  and  instructions  of  the  Actors' 
Equity  Association,  with  respect  to  this  plan,  are 
not  in  violation  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Actors'  Equity  Association  and  the  Producing 
Managers'  Association,  dated  September  6th,  1919, 
and  are  not  in  violation  of  law  or  of  sound  public 
policy." 

I  may  also  state,  that  Judge  Mack  in 
his  decision  branded  the  Fidelity  League  as 
a  "Company  Union." 


What  the  Public  Wants 


TTEAR  the  Managers'  advice: — 

"Give  the  Public  what  it  wants!" 
It  will  gladly  pay  the  price: — 

"Give  the  Public  what  it  wants!" 
Plays  for  Head,  and  plays  for  Heart, 
Plays  of  Business,  and  of  Art, 
Plays  of  Simple  Folks,  and  Smart: — 

"Give  the  Public  what  it  wants!" 


Hear  the  slogan  day  and  night : — 

"Give  the  Public  what  it  wants!" 
Blaze  it  in  electric-light: — 

"Give  the  Public  what  it  wants!" 
Plays  of  Reason,  and  of  Rhyme, 
Plays  of  Past,  and  Present  Time, 
Plays  of  Virtue,  and  of  Crime:— 
"Give  the  Public  what  it  wants!" 
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Though  a  dozen  may  repeat: — 
"Give  the  Public  what  it  want.*1" 

Very  few  perform  the  feat : — 

"Give  the  Public  what  it  wants!" 

Those  who  make  a  goodly  share 

From  the  traffic  now  declare: 

Through  the  girlies  dark  and  fair — 
"Give  the  Public  what  it  wants!" 

HAROLD  SETON. 


Theatre   Magazine,    February,   if  it 


The  Manager  (Sam 
Hardy)  tells  the  door- 
man to  throw  Kikl  out 


Kiki   (Leonore    Ulric)    is 

determined   to   enter   the 

manager's   office 


(Below) 

Kiki.   nothing   if   not  temperamental, 
makes  a  frenzied  attack  on  Paulette 


Kiki,     malingering     as     usual, 
pretends  to  be  in  a  cataleptic 
trance,   and   so  wins  her  man- 
ager's heart 


KIKI"         ANOTHER      TRIUMPH      FOR      LEONORE      ULRIC 
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Sidney  Blackmer— New  Broadway  Favorite 

Young  Southerner  Repeats  in  "The  Mountain  Man''  His  Former  Hits  On  Broadway 

By  ADA  PATTERSON 


THE  news  that  Sidney  Blackmer  and 
Eva   Le   Gallienne   are   studying   the 
parts   of    Romeo   and   Juliet,   with   a 
view  to  a  production  of  Shakespeare's  tra- 
gedy at  special  matinees  next  Spring,  will 
excite  pleasurable  anticipation  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  theatregoers  who  applauded 
both   artists  in  that  charming  piece, 
"Not  So  Long  Ago." 

Sidney  Blackmer,  who  has  again 
scored  on  Broadway  in  "The  Moun- 
tain Man"  is  a  newcomer  among  our 
younger  leading  men,  but  in  the  few 
metropolitan  productions  in  which  he 
has  yet  been  seen,  he  made  an  unfor- 
gettable impression.  His  beginnings, 
like  those  of  many  actors  of  talent, 
were  not  easy.  But  throughout  his 
career  he  has  shown  that  grit  and  will 
to  succeed  which  at  last  landed  him 
in  a  stellar  role  on  Broadway.  His 
mother  best  sums  up  his  character: 
"He  never  sent  home  for  money." 
The  gracious  woman  spoke  the 
words  with  the  charm  and  delibera- 
tion of  the  Old  South,  yet  with  an 
undercurrent  of  deep  feeling.  The 
actor's  mother  was  telling  of  her 
boy's  struggles  successward.  They 
had  been  as  severe  as  unsuspected. 

JJE  had  come  to  New  York  hoping, 
as  youth  ever  hopes,  to  conquer  it. 
The  purse  that  he  had  brought  from 
his  quaint  North  Carolina  home  was 
flattened  under  the  steam  roller  of 
New  York  cost  of  living,  of  which 
Mark  Twain  said :  "To  live  in  New 
York  costs  a  little  more  than  you 
have." 

Quietly,    with    a    persistence    that 
was  flavored  with  the  uncanny,  the 
unknown  youth  haunted  agents  and 
managers.    The  sum  he  had  brought 
from  home  lessened  to  piteous  propor- 
tions.    He  looked  for  any  work  he 
could  find.    What  he  found  was  a  job 
at  nailing  packing  boxes  at  a  Forty- 
second  Street  department  store.     He  stood 
behind  the  counter  of  a   Broadway  store 
and  sold  odds  and  ends.    He  placed  a  timid 
toe  on  the  first  rung  of  the  stage  ladder 
by  being  an  extra  in  the  movies.     When 
his  landlady  discovered  his  occupation  she 


with  his  new  brethren  at  the  Lambs  he  left 
his  wallet,  which  held  all  of  his  year's  pay, 
in  his  overcoat  pocket.  When  he  slipped 
into  his  coat  he  found  the  wallet  was  still 
there,  but  it  was  an  empty  wallet.  A  ser- 
vant was  missing,  but  the  needful  green- 
backs were  neVer  recovered. 


Photocraft 


SIDNEY   BLACKMER 


That  the  hero  of  "The  Mountain  Man"  knows  how  to 
select  his  reading  is  shown  by  what  he  is  holding  here 


"And  still,"  says  his  proud,  amazed  sym- 
pathizing mother,  "we  did  not  know  it. 
He  never  sent  home  for  money." 

From  which  we  may  conclude  that  Sid- 
ney Blackmer,  now  just  turned  twenty-five, 
has  good  man-stuff  in  him.     He  says  memo- 
told  him  to  leave,  keeping  his  trunk   for     ries  of  the  coach's  shouted  instructions  to     ^THLLIAM  J.  HURLBUT,  the  author, 
the  deficit  in  his  rent.     He  found  moving     his   football   team  work   helped   him   long  recommended  the  young  man  for  the 

lodging  in  the  subway  trains.    He  does  not     after    he    ceased   ball    playing    and    began     exacting  role  of  the  boy  who  was  deserted 


audience  that  saw  Granville  Barker's  pro- 
duction of  "The  Morris  Dance."  The 
young  North  Carolinian  had  induced 
Winthrop  Ames  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
play  a  tiny  part,  a  mere  bit  of  eccentric 
comedy,  in  the  grewsome  offering.  Miss 
Humbert  saw  the  play  and  wrote  asking 
him  to  call. 

"While  I  watched  you  I  thought 
you  might  be  the  young  man  needed 
for  the  Ben  Greet  Players,"  she  said. 
He  began  rehearsals  on  Tuesday, 
following  the  quick,  inglorious  close 
of  "The  Morris  Dance,"  and  the 
Greet  Players  opened  the  next  Mon- 
day. There  was  a  new  drama  every 
week.  But  he  had  acquired  the  art 
of  learning  a  speech  as  a  whole  in- 
stead of  line  by  line.  He  was  a 
quick  study,  which  saved  him  for  the 
valuable  experience  he  was  to  have  as 
an  around-the-country  trooper.  He 
was  invited  to  give  the  fifty-first 
reading  of  the  role  of  a  nervous  boy 
in  "The  Thirteenth  Chair." 

J  DON'T  suppose  you'll  do.  There 
have  been  fifty  who  wouldn't," 
said  the  manager  by  way  of  cheering 
him.  But  Sidney  Blackmer  blocked 
the  line  of  applicants.  He  was  en- 
gaged for  the  role.  After  a  season  in 
this  play,  his  incessant  bombarding  of 
the  war  office  was  rewarded.  It  con- 
sented to  blink  at  the  slight  flattening 
of  the  infinitesimal  portion  of  one  eye. 
"But  you're  just  getting  a  start  on 
the  stage.  This  is  suicide.  You've 
tried  eight  times.  You  certainly 
showed  enough  zeal  for  your  country. 
If  you  come  back,  you'll  have  to  be- 
gin all  over." 

So  counseled  a  friend.  But  the  boy 
went  to  war.  His  thoroughness,  his 
painstaking  attention  to  the  minutest 
details,  won  the  respect  of  his 
superiors,  and  quick  promotion. 

When  he  returned  from  the  sum- 
mer season  of  stock  at  Northhampton  he 
joined  the  "39  East"  company  to  play  the 
negro  waiter.  He  finished  the  engagement 
by  playing  the  role  that  Henry  Hull  had 
created. 


recommend  them  for  purposes  of  slumber. 

,  the  tale  of  evil  fortunes  is  not  finish- 
ed. He  had  wanted  to  be  a  soldier 
before  he  became  an  actor.  Eight  times  he 
was  refused  because  an  atomic  portion  of 
one  eye  is  slightly  flattened.  "Astigmatism," 
the  Government  doctors  called  it.  Finally, 
he  was  accepted.  He  entered  the  service 
as  a  private  and  left  it  as  a  first  lieutenant. 
The  experience  had  been  invaluable.  But 
on  the  happy  evening  when  he  foregathered 


climbing.  When  he  was  no  longer  a  half- 
back, but  was  trying  to  begin  to  be  an  actor, 
he  says,  the  shout  came  often  to  his  aid : 

"Go  through  the  line  with  your  head  up. 
Take  all  the  slams  on  your  face." 

In  that  seeking  year  of  hall  rooms  and 
disturbed  subway  slumbers,  of  counter  ser- 
vice and  box  nailing,  he  remembered  and 
was  cheered  by  them. 

The  first  recognition  of  the  actor 
stuff  in  Sidney  Blackmer  came  from 
Miss  Ada  Humbert.  She  was  of  the 


by  his  mother  in  babyhood  and  who 
champions  her  when  she  returns,  in  "Trim- 
med in  Scarlet."  Maxine  Elliott,  the  star, 
thought  he  was  too  old  for  the  part.  "He's 
only  22,"  said  the  author.  Miss  Elliott's 
objections  subsided. 

When  the  play  ended  he  was  chosen  to 
play  the  role  which  he  created  in  Arthur 
Richman's  romantic  comedy,  "Not  So  Long 
Ago"  at  the  Booth. 

In  "The  Mountain  Man"  he  has  more 
than  realized  the  hopes  formed  of  him. 


AMA     EUR 


Th«  Princess  and  the  Nurse  in  "The  Dragon": 
Miss  Wynne  Bayard  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Davenport. 
The  lovely  costumes  were  designed  by  Mrs.  Howard 
L.  Hildebrand,  who  selected  the  play,  chose  the 
cast,  and  was  responsible  for  costumes  and  color 
schemes. 


"The  Dragon,"  by  Lady  Gregory,  was  given  an 
unusual  and  distinctive  setting  in  an  amateur, 
outdoor  performance  last  summer  by  members  of 
(In-  Country  Club  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.  The 
first  tee  of  the  Golf  Course,  backed  by  a  group 
of  splendid  locust  trees,  was  used  as  the  stage — 
the  audience  sitting  on  the  fairway,  under  the 
stars,  the  performance  having  been  given  at  night. 


Center :  The  Prince  and  his  two  Aunts :  Mr. 
Samuel  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Miss  Dorothea  Johnson  and 
M  rs.  Hazen  Perry .  Below :  Mr.  Francis  H . 
Adriance  in  the  role  of  the  King,  The  effective 
setting  was  planned  by  Mr.  Howard  L.  Hildebrand 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Cary. 
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'THE  New  York  premiere  of  Stuart 

Walker's  "Sir   David  Wears  A 

Crown,"  by  the  Players  of  Wash 

ington  Square  College,  New  Yorli 

University. 


Creative  Amateurs  And  Their  Plays 


WHATEVER  may  be  said  for  or 
against  the  Little  Theatre  move- 
ment, it  can  at  least  be  claimed 
that  it  has  had  an  incalculable  influence 
on  the  amateur  groups  of  this  country. 

The  Little  Theatre  brought  in  the  ex- 
perimental idea.  Amateurs  were  made 
aware  that  instead  of  acting  a  warmed- 
over  success,  they  could  enter  new  fields, 
and  give  plays  which  had  either  never  been 
acted  before,  or  had  been  very  rarely  pro- 
duced. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  idea 
caught  hold  and  spread.  Local  amateur 
groups,  not  yet  formed  into  Little  Theatres, 
suddenly  found  themselves  possessed  of  a 
new  policy  in  regard  to  the  plays  they 
offered.  The  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
duced them  caused  their  audiences  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  And  in  time  it  became 
apparent  that  the  audiences,  too,  had 
suffered  a  sea-change.  Instead  of  coming 
to  the  plays  in  a  lenient  state  of  mind, 
prepared  to  be  bored  or  very  mildly 
amused  (as  in  the  case  of  most  amateur 
productions),  they  began  asking  each  other: 
"Have  you  seen  that  last  play  by  Dun- 
sany?"  or  "Did  you  notice  the  surprising 
effect  of  that  palace  background?  Really, 
I  though  they  had  hangings  of  black  velvet 
and  cloth  of  gold ;  but  some  one  tells  me 
it  was  just  black  canton  flannel  and  gilded 
oilcloth." 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
show  that  with  the  rise  in  railroad  rates, 
and  theatrical  equipment,  it  is  growing 
more  and  difficult  to  send  professional  com- 
panies on  the  road.  This  weans  that  many 
towns  and  cities  of  considerable  size  can 
have  nothing  but  the  Movies  until  their 
citizens  take  matters  into'their  own  hands, 
establishing  their  own  little  theatres  or 
community  theatres,  or,  as  in  some  cases, 
their  own  unpretentious  studio  theatres. 
The  college,  the  dramatic  school,  the 
church  and  the  settlement  must  help — (and 
in  many  cases,  are  helping)  to  keep  the 


By  CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY 

The  Play's  the  thing — and  here 
are  plays  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  modest,  as  well  as  the  more 
ambitious  groups  of  amateur 
producers  and  players 


spoken  drama  alive.    They  are  fanning  the 
flame  of  the  experimental  idea. 

*         *         * 

STUDIO  theatres,  equipped  with  a  stage, 
a  simple  switchboard,  a  cyclorama 
(often  of  canton  flannel  curtains),  and  a 
set  of  screen  scenery,  are  doing  pioneer 
work  in  the  middle  West,  and  in  the  South, 
invading  the  schools,  the  women's  clubs, 
the  town  halls,  the  churches  and  parish 
houses.  The  fact  that  in  most  cases  their 
equipment  can  be  packed  up,  and  made  to 
fit  whatever  conditions  they  encounter,  is 
in  itself,  a  great  asset.  Their  skill  in  pro- 
gram-making is  also  manifest,  particularly 
in  connection  with,  the  .  one-act  play. 
These  programs  sometimes  include  a  play 
for  a  mixed  cast,  a  play  for  a  cast  of  all 
men,  and  a  play  for  a  cast  of  all  women. 
The  practicality  of  this  will  instantly  be 
seen ;  because  later  the  cast  of  men  can  give 
the  one-act  play  at  a  man's  club  or  a  parish 
house,  or  a  college;  while  the  play  with 
a  cast  of  women  is  immediately  available 
for  women's  clubs.  Dramatic  schools  in 
the  Middle  West  are  taking  advantage  of 
such  an  arrangement,  and  in  this  way  giving 
their  students  opportunities  to  appear  before 
many  varying  types  of  audiences. 

As  for  dramatic  material — thanks  to  the 
many  admirable  collections  of  plays  now 
available,  the  creative  amateur  need  not 
search  far.  Splendid  one-act  plays  for 
mixed  casts  can  be  found  in  Fifty  Con- 
temporary One-Act  Plays,  edited  by  Frank 


Shay  and  Pierre  Loving,  published  by 
Stewart  and  Kidd,  Cincinnati.  This 
volume  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  European 
and  American  authors.  Representative 
One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors 
(edited  by  Margaret  Mayorga),  Little, 
Brown  Co.,  Boston,  is  also  indispensable. 
Little  Theatre  Classics,  edited  by  Samuel 
Eliot,  are  issued  by  this  same  house.  Six 
Short  Plays,  by  John"  Galsworthy,  recently 
issued  by  Scribners,  shows  this  author  in 
moods  both  grave  and  gay,  and  is  an  ac- 
quisition for  any  Little  Theatre  library. 


pLAYS  for  casts  composed  entirely  of 
women,  can  be  found  in  a  fascinating 
volume,  Ten  One-Act  Plays,  by  Alice 
Gersternberg,  published  by  Brentano,  N.  Y. 
This  collection  is  particularly  popular 
with  studio  theatres  as  well  as  Little  Thea- 
tres. The  Feast  of  The  Holy  Innocents, 
from  Wisconsin  Plays  (second  series), 
published  Heubsch,  N.  Y.,  is  excellent  for 
a  feminine  cast,  as  is  The  Trimplet,  a 
whimsy,  by  Stuart  Walker  from  Port- 
manteau Plays  (Stewart  Kidd  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati) ;  The  Baker  Publishing  Company, 
Boston,  publish  Fleurette  and  Co.,  by  E. 
Dane,  and  Wrong  Numbers,  a  thrilling 
one-act  melodrama  with  a  cast  of  three 
women. 

Recently  produced  in  colleges,  as  well  as 
in  Community  Theatres,  with  a  cast  com- 
posed entirely  of  men,  are  two  deeply 
thoughtful  one-act  plays  by  John  Drink- 
water,  the  celebrated  author  of  Lincoln 
and  Mary  Stuart.  These  plays  are  The 
God  of  Quiet,  and  X=O.  A  Night  at  the 
Trojan  War.  These  can  be  found  in  his 
recent  volume  entitled  Pawns.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston).  Also  widely  used  by 
men's  dramatic  clubs  are  The  Glittering 
Gate  and  The  Lost  Silk  Hat,  one-act  plays 
from  the  volume  Five  Plays,  by  Lord  Dun- 
sany.  (Little,  Brown  Co.,  Boston.)  The 
first  of  these  (Continued  on  page  134) 
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Modernizing  Shakespeare 


By  EDWARD  HUGH  SOTHERN 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  is  the 
backbone  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  thea- 
tre as  Moliere,  to  another  degree, 
is  of  the  French  stage.  These  geniuses  of  two 
great  literatures  live  in  adjoining  ages, 
Moliere  being  born  six  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death.  Both  were  actors  who  wrote 
plays  for  the  companies  in  which  they 
were  employed.  Moliere  exists  as  a  domin- 
ant figure  on  the  French  stage  chiefly 
through  the  constant  performances  of  his 
comedies  in  the  theatre  he  established,  the 
Comedie  Francaise  ;  Shakespeare  depends 
for  production  in  the  English-speaking  play- 
house entirely  upon  his  colleagues,  the 
actors. 


it  is  inevitably  the  problem  of  the  actor.  It 
is  notable  that  Shakespeare  has  been  nour- 
ished both  in  England  and  in  America  by 
a  long  line  of  famous  players.  From 
Burbage,  Betterton,  Garrick,  Kemble, 
Kean,  Macready,  Phelps  and  Irving  to 
Forbes- Rodertson ;  from  Mrs.  Davenport, 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  Kitty  Clive,  Sarah  Siddons, 
Margaret  Woffington,  Helen  Faucit,  Ellen 
Tree  to  Ellen  Terry,  the  British  stage  has 
produced  a  rank  of  Thespians  well  worthy 
of  the  labor  placed  upon  their  shoulders. 
No  less  in  America  has  our  theatre  seen 
the  glory  of  impressive  names  and  person- 
alities, the  foremost  of  whom  have  won 
their  spurs  and  fame  in  Shakespeare,  from 


galleries,  libraries  and  museums.  There 
long  has  been  the  dream  of  a  national 
theatre  in  this  country,  but  this  is  far  from 
being  realized.  Until  this  materializes  the 
player  and  the  occasional  producer  must 
hold  aloft  the  torch. 

1VTY  work  in  Shakespearean  drama,  which 
has,  with  the  exception  of  my  Hamlet, 
been  entirely  in  association  with  Julia 
Marlowe,  has  covered  a  significant  period 
which  bridged  a  span  of  years  marking  a 
radical  and  mighty  revolution  in  stagecraft. 
In  1900,  when  Daniel  Frohman  and  I  put 
on  "Hamlet,"  the  theatre  was  in  the  last 
throes  of  the  Irvingesque-manner  of  stage 


Loft 

The  transition  from  Orsino's 
Palace  (below)  into  Olivia's 
Garden  is  quickly  accomplished 
by  drawing  the  side  curtains 
out  of  sight,  raising  the  arched 
drop  at  the  back,  and  substitut- 
ing green  hedges  in  all  the 
openings,  the  cyclorama  giving 
space  and  color  to  the  scene. 
By  means  of  lighting,  the 
neutral  gray  drapes  may  be 
thrown  into  complete  shadow, 
as  in  the  Ghost  scenes  in  "Ham- 
let," or  they  may  be  trans- 
formed in  color  into  a  vivid 
blue,  as  in  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  throwing  the  char- 
acters on  the  stage  into  sharp 
relief. 


Right 

The  Sothern  and  Marlowe  set 
for  Orsino's  Palace  in  "Twelfth 
Night."  The  column-like  drap- 
eries back  stage,  flanked  above 
and  at  the  aides  by  neutral- 
toned  drapes,  are  part  of  the 
permanent  set  used  in  all  four 
of  the  plays  in  their  repertoire 
this  season:  "Hamlet,"  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew."  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  and 
"Twelfth  Night." 


This  is  a  signal  point.  While  the  classics 
of  other  nations  are  kept  before  the  public 
on  an  endowed  stage,  Shakespeare  is  main- 
tained in  our  theatre  through  the  love, 
ambition  and  ability  of  the  individual  actor. 
Germany  in  her  state  theatres,  perpetuates 
Goethe,  Schiller  and  Lessing.  The  French 
government  sees  to  it  that  Moliere,  Racine 
and  Corneille  are  given  frequent  hearings. 
Shakespeare,  the  most  tremendous  figure 
in  drama,  since  the  Greeks,  is  produced  in 
foreign  countries  by  subsidy,  but  in  the 
lands  where  his  language  is  native  it  has 
resolved  entirely  upon  the  player  to  pre- 
serve his  works  in  actual  performance. 

When  the  problem  of  Shakespeare  arises, 


Forrest,  Booth,  Coghlan,  McCullough  and 
Barrett  to  those  of  today;  from  Charlotte 
Cushman,  Fanny  Davenport,  Adelaide 
Neilson,  Helena  Modjeska,  Marie  Wain- 
wright,  Mary  Anderson,  and  Ada  Rehan 
to  Julia  Marlowe.  No  other  dramatist 
has  had  greater  interpreters.  In  fact,  until 
twenty  years  ago,  one  could  say  that  the 
history  of  William  Shakespeare  in  the  play- 
house was  practically  the  history  of  acting 
in  English-speaking  countries. 

Yet  it  is  hardly  fair  to  place  upon  actors 
the  entire  responsibility  of  producing  the 
classics.  The  public  does  not  depend  upon 
private  individuals  co  finance  educational 
institutions,  to  provide  the  money  for  art 


production.  The  old-stagers  were  just  dis- 
appearing from  the  horizon  and  the  new 
style  of  stage  decoration,  of  producing  and 
of  acting  was  not  yet  established.  When 
I  recall  that  early  "Hamlet,"  and  contrast 
it  with  the  "Hamlet"  we  are  doing  today, 
I  am  amazed  at  the  changes  twenty  years 
have  brought  about.  If  in  1900  I  had 
been  told  that  Mrs.  Sothern  and  I  would 
be  playing  Shakespeare  with  our  present 
backgrounds  and  ideas,  I  should  have 
laughed  my  informant  into  ridicule.  We 
live  and  learn. 

We  hear  much  of  the  good  old  days. 
No  doubt,  when  Burbage  was  acting 
Hamlet  at  the  (Continued  on  page  136) 
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A  revolutionary  village  scene  showing  citizens  from  Greenville.  Greer,  Piedmont,  Laurens,  Walhalla,  and  Pickens, 
in  the  pageant  "The  Keowee  Trail,"  which  was  built  around  the  history  of  upper  South  Carolina,  and  presented 

in  Greenville,  S.  C.,  last  November. 

Community  Dramatic  Activities 


THE  KEOWEE  TRAIL,"  a  pageant 
builded  on  the  history  of  upper  South 
Carolina,  was  presented  in  Green- 
ville, S.  C.,  November  11,  1921.  It  was 
the  work  of  the  community.  Over  three 
thousand  people  of  the  seven  counties  of 
the  Piedmont  section  took  part  in  cast, 
chorus,  band,  orchestra  and  stage  man- 
agers committee.  An  audience  of  35,000 
people  witnessed  the  two  performances. 
.  They  are  still  talking  of  it — the  wonder 
and  beauty  of  it  all, 

It  was  Greenville's  first  great  historical 
pageant.  In  it  were  correlated  many  of 
the  traditions  and  legends,  the  historic 
episodes  and  stirring  romance  of  South 
Carolina's  past,  with  the  special  arts  of 
music,  dancing,  painting  and  costume  de- 
signing so  that  the  whole  was  made  one 
poem.  Nothing  like  it  was  ever  before 
dreamed  of  in  the  Piedmont  region. 

For  the  seven  counties  concerned,  Spart- 
anburg,  Anderson,  Cherokee,  Oconee, 
Pickens,  Laurens  and  Greenville,  it  has 
opened  a  gateway  into  a  new  range  of 
community  activities,  fresh  endeavors,  and 
visions  hitherto  unseen.  For  the  school 
children  of  the  seven  counties  it  was  an 
epoch-making  event,  a  holiday  they  will 
doubtless  never  forget.  For  the  hundreds 
of  mill  workers  taking  part,  it  meant  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day. 

Out  of  it  are  already  growing  plans  for 
the  organization  of  an  historical  association, 
of  community  bands,  choruses,  dramatic 
clubs — all  under  the  leadership  of  local 
people.  The  use  of  the  Book  of  the  Page- 
ant written  by  Mr.  William  M.  Grier,  and 
the  History  Committee  in  connection  with 
history  courses  in  schools  throughout  the 
Piedmont  section,  is  being  considered. 


By  ETHEL  ARMS 
Community  Service,  Incorporated 

We  will  hear  from  South  Carolina  to- 
morrow ! 

No  longer  to  the  people  of  that  region 
will  the  figures  of  Cateechee,  the  brave 
Choctaw  girl ;  Allan  Francis,  the  trader ; 
Chief  Otta-Kulla-Kulla,  and  the  rest,  be 
vague  and  dim  figures  of  a  forgotten  past, 
but  clear-cut,  vibrant,  human  beings  who, 
holding  their  own  against  heavy  odds,  have 
given  to  South  Carolina  a  heritage  of 
action,  courage,  love  and  peace  worth 
having. and  holding  always. 

TN  the   Piedmont  section,"  said   Mr.  L. 

P.  Hollis,  executive  chairman  of  the 
celebration,  "we  have  historical  and  tradi- 
tional facts  which  rival  in  interest  and  im- 
portance the  gripping  stories  children  now 
study  at  school.  For  example,  the  story  of 
Cateechee  which  is  told  in  the  pageant,  is 
to  my  mind,  as  beautiful  and  as  remarkable 
as  the  famous  story  of  Pocohontas  and  John 
Smith.  It  has  often  been  said  that  history 
has  been  made  in  the  -  South  and  written 
in  the  North.  The  purpose  of  our  page- 
ant is  to  create  interest  among  the  people 
of  our  section,  in  our  own  history,  thus 
increasing  their  pride  in  their  own  towns, 
communities  and  in  their  section." 

The  pageant  was  staged  in  the  large 
amphitheatre  at  the  Greenville  County  Fair 
Grounds  and  was  the  feature  event  of 
County  Fair  Week  and  Home  Coming 
Week.  The  stage  was  350  feet  long  by 
170  feet  deep.  Screens  of  green  foliage 
with  a  scenic  drop  at  the  center  back,  40 
feet  wide,  gave  the  forest  scene.  Through 
this  green  vista  a  painting  of  the  Keowee 
Trail  with  its  rocks  and  waterfalls,  gave 
far  perspective.  A  number  of  tall  pine 
trees  were  planted  on  the  stage  and  during 


the  Indian  scenes  the  tepees  could  be  seen 
in  their  shadows. 

'"THE  entire  project  was  in  every  sense 
a  community  undertaking,  carried 
through  with  superb  efficiency  and  skill  by 
all  agencies  co-operating,  churches,  schools, 
clubs,  civic  and  fraternal  organizations 
and  industrial  units. 

TS7E,  the  dwellers  in  the  Piedmont, 
present  the  Pageant  in  commemoration 
of  those  who  builded  well  in  the  early 
years  and  whose  lives  and  works  have  not 
only  been  an  inspiration  to  all  who  follow 
after,  but  have  made  our  present  achieve- 
ments possible. 

"We  have  gathered  legend,  pioneer  story 
and  history  and  have  woven  them  together 
into  a  dramatic  history  of  the  Piedmont 
from  1730  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
and  have  suggested  visions  of  later  progress 
and  achievement."  Thiswasonthe  Program. 

The  radiant  part  of  Cateechee  was  taken 
by  Miss  Janie  Gilreath;  that  of  stalwart 
Francis  Allan,  the  trader,  by  Colonel 
Holmes  B.  Springs;  the  Cherokee  chief, 
Atta  Kulla-Kulla,  by  Major  William  F. 
Robertson ;  Governor  Glenn,  by  Major  W. 
D.  Workman ;  the  British  leader  at  Kings 
Mountain,  "the  Tory  terror,"  by  Colonel 
Alvin  H.  Dean.  To  quote  "The  Piedmont" 
of  Greenville:  "From  an  historical  view- 
point, the  pageant  was  highly  instructive.  In 
vivid  and  impressive  manner  it  brought 
home  to  the  multitudes  who  witnessed  it 
the  too  little  remembered  truth  that  South 
Carolina's  history  is  as  thrilling  and  inspir- 
ing as  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
It  was  our  own  pageant,  not  only  produced 
by  our  own  people,  but  picturing  our  own 
history. 
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FASHION 

<34&  Created  and  Sponsored 
C^Jc  tress  and  ffie  Staye 


AMONG  other  events  that  will 
characterize  the  mode  of 
1921-1922  is  the  so-called 
"period  frock."  That  is,  instead  of 
having  to  attire  yours. -If  in  strictly 
formal  evening  regalia  for  social 
occasions,  you  may  substitute  a 
picture  frock  of  any  period  and 
country  .  ,  .  within  limits; .  of 
course  .  .  .  that  you  or  an  expert 
on  tlit-  subject  thinks; suits  your 
type  .  .  -V  and  not  only  be  in  the 
mode,  but  a  bit  ahead  of  it  .  .  . 
The  frock  may  be  Victorian  or 
Moyen  Age  or  Spanish  in  char- 
acter, the  Spanish  type  being  in 
the  lead  of  popularity  at  present. 
.  .  .  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  wean 
a  luscious  example  of  such  a  one  in 
"Blood  and  Sand"  .  .  .  and  many 
actresses  are  adding  the  "period 
frock"  to  their  own  personal  ward- 
robes. We  offer  you  here  this  one 
of  Vera  Michelena's,  a  dinner  gown 
of  early  Italian  atmosphere  with 
its  long  and  straight  and  sacklike 
lines,  in  velvet  of  that  new  shade  of 
deep  plum. 


E4war4  Thayer  Uo»r*e 
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That  a  pink  pajama- 
breakfast-suit  can  be 
transformed  from  the 
commonplace  to  the 
sublime  with  lace,  and 
gold  thread  embroidery , 
and  notes  of  contrast 
in  an  edging  of  pale 
yellow  baby  ribbon  and 
a  green  taffeta  bow 
with  long  ends.  See 
Angelina  about  the 
Doll! 


Ir*  L.  Hill  Stu4i0 


MARY    YOUNG    IN   "WE    GIRLS"    HAD    THE 
FOLLOWING     CLOTHES     TIPS     TO     OFFER 


That  what  makes  on  im- 
ported watermelon-toned 
blouse  in  heavy  crepe  "dif- 
ferent," is  an  all-over  em- 
broidery done  in  "just  plain 
white  cotton  thread."  Also 
that  one's  necklace  clasp 
should  now  be  worn  on 
the  side.  (It  has  been  Miss 
Young's  fate  lately  to  por- 
tray nothing  but  blondes, 
but  off  the  stage  she  is 
dark-haired,  and  bobbed. ) 


And  that  a  flesh-colored 
crepe  Royal  dinner  gown 
may  show  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity in  t!  o  modern,  lines 
t  .'ngl.Ii  ;  trimming,  the 
1  i  «Tb'>T  ily  a  pearl  and 
al  e  at  the  low 

i "pends"  and 
-illiant  shoul- 
/ou  have  the 
wear  it. 
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ALMA   TELL    SHOWS    WHAT'S    NEW 
FOR      TOWN      AND       THE      SOUTH 

Models  from  Bonwit  Teller 


Fib  Studios 


Fashion  has  settled  that  Uie  frock  with  its  attendant 
separate  cape  will  be  one  of  the  very  best  features 
in  day  costumes  for  the  corning  season.  Miss  Tell 
wears  an  original  Callot  model  of  this  type  in  black 
Kasha  cloth  trimmed  with  grey  krimmer  and  grey 
yarn  embroidery.  The  accompanying  Napoleonic 
hat  of  black  satin  with  its  jet  ornament  is  also 
"just  over." 


It  is  of  white  silk,  the 
jacket  of  this  summer 
sports  frock,  aod  is 
sleeveless,  to  be  worn 
over  a  fluffy  lingerie 
blouse.  The  skirt  is 
in  one  of  the  new 
shades  of  fuchsia-pur- 
ple, and  the  jacket,  to 
link  the  two,  embroid- 
ered with  a  chain 
stitch  in  thesame  tone 


A  dream  of  beauty — • 
Alma  Tell,  in  this  hat 
of  openwork  white 
straw,  flanked  on 
either  side  with  enor- 
mous white  gardenias 
and  bright  green 
laurel  leaves!  The  hat 
»  worn  with  *  lingerie 
frock  in  English  eyelet 
embroidery,  finely 
soutached  and  Irish 
laced. 
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The  Motor  Car 

From    A   Woman's    Point   of   View 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  everything  a 
woman   surrounds   herself   with   takes 
color   from  her  character  and  indivi- 
duality.    In  former  years  this  was  not  so 
apparent — too  much   personality  was  con- 
sidered  not  in  good   taste,   and   a  certain 
prescribed  conservatism  in  everything  was 
de  rigeur.     But  in  recent  years,  the  expres- 


that  some  of  the  much  fitted  cars  presented, 
is  seen  no  more.  Elegance,  richness  and 
simplicity  are  the  pass  words  to  smartness 
in  cars  today,  and  one  can  see  very  readily 
that  the  present  day  tendency  in  clothes,  ar- 
chitecture, decorations,  and  everything  that 
goes  to  make  up  one's  milieu,  has  this 
tendency. 


Combining  elegance,  com- 
fort and  durability,  the 
Studebaker  Special  -  Six 
Sedan  is  •  admirable  for 
all-round  use. 


sion  of  one's  personality  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  is  an  accepted  and  well  recognized 
fact.  -;  .  .. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  designers  of 
motor  cars  "now  admit  that  the  fashion  ele- 
ment enters  strongly  into  the  manufacture 
of  cars.  This  is  not  only  true 
of  the  type  of  motor  known  as 
a  "woman's  car,"  but  of  every 
type  made,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  undoubtedly  that  women 
are  an  80  per  cent  factor  in  the 
buying  of  cars  in  this  country. 
There  is  one  class  of  car,  how- 
ever, that  shows  the  greatest 
percentage  of  change,  namely — the  town 
car.  This  is  readily  understandable  when 
one  realizes  that  a  car  of  this  model  is 
used  as  a  background  and  frame  for  a 
woman  on  more  different  occasions,  both 
formal  and  informal,  than  any  other  type 
of  car.  It  is  quite  natural  then,  that  as  the 
style  in  clothes  changes  from  season  to 
season,  so  the  style  of  cars  of  this  sort  must 
change  to  be  in  harmony. 

Perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  the 
smart  woman  realizes  that  good  taste  is  an 
inclusive  term  and  has  no  boundaries.  It 
takes  in  everything  in  her  sphere,  and  most 
certainly  includes  such  an  important  factor 
as  her  motor  car. 

The  fashions  of  the  moment  are  there- 
fore, one  might  say,  almost  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  latest  development  in  motor 
car  design.  To  be  sure  this  change  from 
season  to  season  is  not  as  apparent  in  the 
actual  body  of  the  car  as  it  is  in  the  interior 
arrangement,  upholstery  and  accessories. 

It  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  re- 
cent passion  for  fittings  and  accessories  on 
town  cars  has  almost  entirely  subsided,  and 
the  ginger-bready,  Christmas-tree  effect, 


cellence,  "smartness,  durability  and  practi- 
cability" necessarily  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  motor  car  industry. 

The  simplicity  of  the  lines  of  the  new 
cars  make  an  admirable  foil  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  it  is  here  that  the  cleverness 
of  the  upholstery  and  accessories  are  shown 
to  advantage.  Fads  in  motor  car  "hard- 
ware" as  it  is  called  in  the  trade,  have  been 
completely  done  away  with,  the  equipment  is 
.  of  the  simplest  and  the  discriminating  wom- 
an no  longer  has  vases  of  flowers  or-  things 
of  like  unimportance  adorning  her  car. 

Upholstering  the  car  is  another  item  to 
which  particular  attention  is  being  paid. 
Plain  fabrics  are  used  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  variations  being  whip  cord  or 
striped  patterns  in  two  tone  effects.  The 
vogue  for  small  figures  in  wall  papers, 
hangings  or  upholstery  fabrics  shows  its  in- 
fluence here.  The  subdued,  muffled  tones 
are  the  most  popular  and  of  these  tans, 
brown,  greys  and  taupes  are  accented  most 
strongly.  Stripes  are  a  strong  note — ac- 
cording to  the  individual  taste,  these  are 
narrow  or  wide  in  velour,  plush, 
mohair,  broadcloth  and  whipcord.  These 
materials  in  neutral  tones  blend  perfectly 
with  whatever  color  a  woman  may  be  wear- 
ing and  the  fear  of  an  inharmonious  en- 
semble never  arises. 

As  one  looks  over  the  different  makes  of 
cars  there  is  an  interesting  point  that  is  re- 
peatedly noticed.  Th.e  accessories  that 


Adele  Rowland  and  her  hus- 
band Conway  Tearle,  find 
the  Essex  Coach  equally 
comfortable  and  convenient 
for  either  town  or  country 
use.  The  ease  with  which  it 
is  handled  gives  it  an  es- 
pecial appeal  to  the  woman 
who  drives  her  own  car. 


Particularly    popular     with    women    is   the    famous    Stutz    Roadster. 

It's    dashing    lines    and    grace    of    build    suggests    the    fleetness    of 

the  greyhound. 


Taking  woman  as  an  eighty  per  cent  fac- 
tor in  the  purchase  of  motor  cars,  and  also 
taking  into  consideration  the  present  day 
standard  of  buying,  it  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  their  accepted  standard  of  ex- 


have  survived,  the  hardware  that  remains, 
are  of  superior  workmanship  and  material. 
Door  handles,  robe  rail,  window  regula- 
tors, etc.,  have  an  air  of  richness  and  con- 
servatism that  is  typical  of  the  belongings 
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of    any    discriminating    woman    or    man. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  skillful  work- 
manship and  design  with  which  the  motor 
car  accessories  are  made.  On  this  page  is 
a  picture  of  four  closed  car  accessories  of 
the  highest  type — smoking  set,  containing 
electric  cigar  lighter,  cigarette  case  and  ash 
receivers,  vanity  case  with  scent  and  smell- 
ing-salt  bottles,  double  Dorin  case,  card 
case,  memorandum  pad,  mirror  and  clock, 
the  small  lights  that  adorn  the  two  back 
corners  of  the  car  and  a  most  attractive 
door  handle.  An  interesting  development 
of  the  latest  accessories,  as  can  be  seen  by 
the  pictures  shown,  is  that  they  are  all  made 
of  wood.  Very  few  are  of  leather,  as  in 
former  years,  and  the  wood  used 
matches  the  wood-work  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  car.  Walnut  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular,  and  shares  honors 
with  mahogany  and  the  light  colored 
woods. 

These  wooden  cases  for  smoking 
sets  or  vanity  boxes  have  inlays  of 
burled  walnut,  maple,  and  in  the 
more  expensive  ones,  of  silver  and 
gold.  An  attractive  conceit  is  to 
have  a  monogram  or  coat  of  arms 
inlaid  in  silver  in  a  mahogany  or 
walnut  case.  Striped  effects  gotten 
by  having  inlays  of  the  same  wood 
running  in  the  opposite  direction  are 
original  and  smart. 


Conservative  to  a  de- 
free  but  rich  in  ap- 
pearance is  the  ma- 
hogany vanity  case 
the  tiny  inlaid  border 
of  walnut  gives  the 
appearance  of  nail 
heads.  Accessories 
from  Joseph  F.  O'Brien 
Mfg.  Co. 


Small  lights,  set  in  flush 
with  the  interior  of  the  car, 
framed  in  narrow  strips  of  base 
metal  or  Sheffield  plate  and 
having  opalescent  glass  covers 
are  a  very  attractive  feature. 

Restraint  and  tones  of 
quiet  taste  characterize  all  the 
fittings  and  upholstery  of  the 
better  type  motor  car,  whether 
it  be  the  very  expensive  mod- 
els or  those  of  moderate  price. 
The  tendency  is  toward  com- 
fort, practicability  and  conven- 
ience, without  sacrificing  any- 
thing of  good  looks,  rather, 
the  appearance  is  enhanced  by 
the  lack  of  gaudy  and  spectac- 
ular display. 

There  is  one  quite  definite  demand,  name- 
ly for  the  closed  car  that  has  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  motor  car  industry.  In  this 
demand  the  power  of  the  feminine  view 
point  as  a  factor  in  car  building  is  quite 
obvious.  The  arteries  of  motor  traffic  lead- 
ing into  New  York  will  bear  out  this  fact, 
and  another  proof  is  the  recent  closed  car 
show. 

This  fact  is  given  a  new  impetus  to  motor 
car  design,  and  one  that  was  badly  needed. 


A  need  was  felt  by  women  for  the  closed 
utility  car,  not  too  large,  not  too  expensive, 
one  that  could  be  easily  handled  by  the 
woman,  and  still,  one  that  was  in  all  ways 
presentable  and  had  an  air  of  smartness. 
One  would  imagine  that  this  was  a  large 
order  to  fill,  but  it  is  one  that  has  been 
met  with  great  success  in  many  cars,  notably 
the  Hudson,  Studebaker,  Essex,  Haynes, 
Kissel  and  others.  Of  course  the  sporting 

Graceful  body  lines,  expert  finish,  and 
sturdy  qualities  in  mechanism  and 
build  characterize  the  Kissel  De  Luxe 
Sedan,  and  make  it  a  car  for  all- 
round  use  by  women  or  men. 


Distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  motors  by  its 
individual  fenders  and  aluminum  steps,  one-man 
top,  etc.,  the  Haynes  four-door,  four-passenger 
tourster  possesses  a  strong  appeal  for  those  who 
like  individuality  in  cars. 

type  of  car  such  as  the  Stutz  roadster  al- 
ways has  a  steady  demand. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  moderate  price 
car  is  the  Essex  coach,  which  is  an  ideal 
woman's  car  and  one  of  which  the  builders 
may  well  be  proud.  As  a  handy  car  it  is 
excellent.  It's  specifications  places  it  in  the 
class  with  the  high  type  car,  duplicating  as 
it  does  certain  of  the  features  of  such  cars 
as  the  Cadillac,  Packard,  etc. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  closed  car,  especially  with 
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women,  and  probably  the  chief  one  is  that 
one  can  start  out  dressed  for  any  occasion, 
and  be  sure  that  one  will  arrive  at  one't 
destination  not  the  slightest  bit  "mussed- 
up."  In  the  old  days  of  the  open  car  many 
a  perfect  day  has  been  utterly  ruined  by 
the  knowledge  that  no  matter  how  perfect 
an  appearance  one  presented  on  starting 
out,  the  end  of  the  journey  would  find  one 
dusty,  blown  to  bits,  and  generally  con- 
scious of  putting  one's  worst  foot  forward. 
Is  there  anything  more  disconcerting?  We 
can  imagine  the  chorus  of  "Nos"  from  the 
entire  feminine  portion  of  motor  users. 

Like  the  apartment  that  all  city  dwellers 
dream  of  as  some  day  finding,  the  closed 
car  is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
winter,  free  from  the  annoyance 
of  excessive  dust  and  above  all 
extremely  comfortable.  Women 
choose  a  car  as  much  if  not  more, 
from  the  sense  of  feeling  than  any- 
thing else.  The  smooth  running 
of  the  engine  means  not  half  so 
much  to  them  as  the  smooth  riding 
of  the  car,  the  softness  and  depth 
of  the  upholstery,  the  resistance  of 
*S«r'  the  springs  to  shocks  and  bumps 

and  the  comfort  of  the  fittings. 

So  it  happens  now  that  men 
when  buying  a  car  will  concede  to 
the  wishes  of  the  woman,  or 


Complete  set  of  acces- 
sories in  light  maple, 
with  checked  border  of 
mahogany  inlays.  The 
vanity  case  and  amok 
ing  set  items  are  of 
leather  in  a  matching 
shade. 


women,  of  his  family  in  the 
matter  of  upholstery,  lines, 
color,  comfort,  fittings,  etc., 
and  confine  his  attentions  to 
the  engine,  the  exterior  and 
mechanical  fittings,  and  the 
general  durability  of  the  car. 
For  many  years  Europe 
has  been  using  the  type  of 
small  moderate  priced,  good 
looking  car,  that  is  now  in 
demand  here  in  America. 
These  cars  have  lasting  qual- 
ities and  not  expensive  to 
operate — two  factors  that 
loom  large  in  the  mind  of 
the  prospective  buyer,  parti- 
cularly if  it  be  a  woman  to 
whom  all-round  worth  is  now  a  necessary 
factor  in  buying. 

The  designing  of  motor  cars  is  fast  be- 
coming as  problematical  as  is  the  writing  of 
plays.  Hits  are  few  and  far  between.  What 
the  public  will  accept  or  enthuse  over  no 
one  may  tell.  One  thing  is  certain,  how- 
ever, and  that  is,  the  public  of  to-day — at 
least  where  motor  cars  are  concerned — is 
entirely  different.  Formerly  it  accepted 
that  which  was  offered  to  it,  but  today 
it  makes  known  Its  desires. 
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The  warm  toned 
rough  plaster  walls 
of  the  dining  room 
make  a  good  back- 
ground for  the  fine 
copy  of  Van  Dyke's 
portrait  which 
hangs  above  _the 
rarely  beautiful 
Venetian  wrought 
iron  console.  The 
torcheres  which  bal- 
ance this  interest- 
ing grouping  are  of 
brass. 


THE  NEW  TOWN  HOUSE 
OF  ALICE  BRADY 

Interiors  by  Hampton  Shops 

An  interesting  example  of  a  city 
house  remodeled  to  form  a  har- 
monious background  for  its  owner. 
The  dark  beauty  of  Alice  Brady 
seems  to  demand  the  warm  color- 
ings of  early  Italian  settings,  while 
Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  the  former 
owner  of  this  house,  surrounded 
herself  with  delicate  French  back- 
grounds of  the  late  XVIII  Century. 


Old  blue  and  dull  gold,  which  tones 
into  the  putty  colored  walls  and 
carpet,  forms  the  scheme  of  this 
dining  room  with  its  draw-top 
table  of  dark  carved  oak  and  old 
cabinet  of  walnut.  The  windows 
are  hung  in  beautifully  proportioned 
draperies  of  blue  and  gold  silk 
damask,  while  the  paintings,  the 
painted  screen  and  the  old  tapestry 
lend  color  contrast. 
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The  drawing  room  with  its  warm 
putty-toned  rough  plaster  walls  and 
dark  oak  cornice  has  a  beautiful 
mantel  of  carved  Istrian  stone  as 
its  center  of  interest.  Around  this 
are  grouped  the  deep  seated  chairs 
and  sofa  of  carved  walnut  covered 
with  Florentine  velvet  of  mulberry 
and  gold.  Interesting  little  carved 
walnut  cabinets  balance  the  sides 
of  the  grouping  with  the  beautiful 
old  Italian  floral  paintings  in  their 
carved  pearwood  frames  hung  above. 
The  window  draperies  are  of  Italian 
striped  silk  in  low  tones  of  blues, 
greens,  gold,  mulberry  and  coral. 


In  the  entrance  hall  the  win- 
dow draperies  and  covering 
of  the  long  walnut  bench, 
before  the  mirror,  are  of  deep 
red  silk  damask,  the  floor  is 
of  black  marble  blocks  al- 
ternating with  white,  while 
the  door  and  window  frames, 
as  well  as  the  little  niches 
which  hold  bronze  busts  of 
Pan,  are  marbleized.  The 
chairs  are  old  Italian  pieces, 
their  backs  covered  in  in- 
teresting old  embroidered  ap- 
plique. 


The  study  is  a  simple,  in- 
timate, comfortable  room 
with  ivory  glazed  walls  and 
gaily  flowered  chintz  covering 
the  big  over-stuffed  chairs 
and  sofa.  The  walnut  tables 
and  chairs  are  of  early  Eng- 
lish design,  the  window  shades 
are  red  with  black  fringe  and 
the  overdraperies  straight 
casement  cloth  curtains. 
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The  Promenades  of  Angelina 

She  attends  a  Sunday  evening  performance  of  "Madras  House"  and  visits  "Lady  Nic" 


1HAVE  a  new  young  man  .  .  very  new, 
and  very  young  .  .  He's  a  Roumanian 
.  .  frightfully  interesting,  with  large 
dark  eyes  that  stare  and  stare  at  you.  He's 
over  here  studying  social  conditions,  and  it 
is  his  bias  to  think  I'm  "so  interesting" 
because  I'm  "doing  something."  I  know 
he  believes  me  much  deeper  than  I  really 
am,  and  it's  to  my  present  interest  that  he 
keep  on  believing  so  .  .  for  he  certainly 
does  entertain  me  with  his  Balkan  points 
of  view.  And  then  they  say,  "you've  never 
been  loved  until  you've  been  loved  by  a 
Roumanian !" 

Of  course,  Tubby  and  Edwin  tease  me 
unmercifully  .  .  But  anyway — I  had  this 
to  fling  back  at  them — it  was  the  young 
Roumanian  who  was  responsible  for  my 
seeing  "The  Madras  House"  down  in 
Grand  Street  at  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house, which  I  wouldn't  have  missed  for 
anything.  He  was  surprised  when  he  found 
that  they'd  come  to  almost  the  last  week 
and  I  hadn't  been  to  the  play. 

"But  you  must  go,"  he  said.  "It  is  just 
in  your  line  .  .  a  very  keen  satire  on 
Woman  and  the  Fashions  .  .  I  weel  take 
you  .  .  There  is  a  performance  Sunday 
evening,  and  it  is  very  smart,  as  you  like 
to  say,  that  one  goes  then."  (Funny  how 
often  a  newcome  foreigner  seems  to  know 
more  about  one's  own  New  York  than  one 
does  oneself!) 

So,  of  a  Sunday  evening  we  tripped  it 
down  to  the  East  Side,  going  first  to  an 
atmospheric  little  Roumanian  restaurant, 
and  then  on  to  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house, where,  true  enough,  limousines  from 
uptown  were  crowding  the  curb.  The 
gentleman  was  right  in  every  respect  .  .  . 
the  play  was  wonderful  .  .  the  lines  too 
witty  and  delicious  .  .  .  and  it  was  mag- 
nificently acted,  especially  by  three  of  the 
most  attractive  Englishmen,  Warburton 
Gamble,  Montague  Rutherford,  and 
Dennis  Cleugh. 

Afterwards,  we  went  round  behind  the 
scenes,  to  see  if  we  could  induce  Mr. 
Rutherford — whom  I  had  met  before — to 


Let  me  introduce  you  to  "Utterly 
Depraved,"  the  newest  in  dolls  for 
grown-ups,  whom  Mary  Young  particu- 
larly favors,  and  who  escorts  her  about 
furnishing  much  material  for  gay 
badinage  with  his  wicked  expression 
and  long  legs  that  tie  into  double 
bowknots 


come  out  for  a  bite  .  .  .  and  there  was 
the  good-looking  Mr.  Cleugh  as  well,  still 
in  the  smart,  braided  morning  coat,  and 
white  spats  of  his  stage  appearance  .  .  . 
and  watch  chain  .  .  I  make  special  men- 
tion of  the  watch  chain,  because  an  English- 
man has  some  magic  in  his  method  of  wear- 
ing it  ...  just  what  I  haven't  been  able 
to  analyze  .  .  the  chain  assumes  so  much 
more  of  a  feature  than  with  other  nation- 
alities. The  Englishman  not  only  wears 
it,  he  displays  it  .  .  Oh,  but  always  in 
the  very  best  form  .  .  . 

Quite  apart  from  everything  else, 
"Madras  House" — the  name  represents  a 
fashionable  dressmaking  establishment  in 
Bond  Street — offers  the  most  glorious  ex- 
ample of  the  transforming  power  that 
clothes  may  have  .  .  - .  I'll  have  to  explain 
a  little  ...  In  the  first  act,  laid  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Huxtables,  Denmark 
Hill,  London,  where  a  deadly  Sunday 
morning  call  is  going  on,  the  room  is  full 
of  the  Lauras  and  Minnies  and  Claras  and 
Janes  of  the  Huxtable  family — "a  family 
of  daughters,"  as  Mamma  explains  with 
deep  and  poignant  utterance  to  Major 
Thomas  (the  smart  and  gallant  Mr. 
Cleugh). 

The  daughters  appear  to  be  the  last  word 
in  awfulness  .  .  all  in  hideous,  ill-fitting, 
home-made  brown  stuff  dresses,  slightly 
round-shouldered,  with  hair-colored  hair 
wound  in  tight  knots  at  the  back,  teeth  that 
seem  to  stick  out  and  chins  that  seem  to 
go  in  .  .  .  totally  without  what  Broadway 
might  designate  as  "sex  appeal"  .  .  Yet, 
to  your  immense  surprise,  you  find  later  that 


what  looked  just  like  nature,  was  only  clever  make- 
up, when  the  most  hopeless  two  of  the  sisters  turn  up 
in  the  Bond  Street  scene  as  the  most  fetching 
of  the  mannequins  imported  from  Paris. 

With  a  chance  to  display  the  whole  of  a  charming 
back  in  a  French  frock,  with  hair  beautifully  dressed 
and  faces  enhanced  by  darkened  eyes  and  scarlet 
mouths  .  .  .  with  accessories  of  the  latest  mode  in 
slippers  and  alluring  fans,  they  are  a  true  transforma- 
tion from  grub  to  butterfly  ...  I  wish  every  woman 
who  has  despaired  over  her  own  appearance  could  see 
this  stage  demonstration  of  how  the  costume  makes  the 
woman  .  .  . 

To  shift  the  subject  brutally .  .  .  isn't  it  stupid  that 
the  best  dancing  partners  are  so  often  the  dullest  to 
spend  the  intermissions  with!  They  are  dreams  at 
dancing,  and  then  in  between  times  it  becomes  a  prob- 
lem of  how  to  keep  them  amused  and  not  fidgety  .  . 
I'm  sure  it's  to  meet  that  need  that  the  amusing  latter- 
day  fad  of  dolls  for  grown-ups  has  been  invented. 
Anyway,  they've  saved  my  life  on  loads  of  occasions 
.  .  .  You  can't  think  what  a  lot  of  conversation — 
or  rather  tongue-wagging — you  can  make  out  of  them. 
Only  you  must  be  imaginative  in  your  selection,  and 

you   must    keep  changing 
them  all  the  time. 

Mary  Young  has  the 
most  fascinating  one  I've 
seen  so  far.  She  carried 
it  in  "We  Girls,"  and 
sports  it  off  the  stage,  too 
...  It  has  a  Machiavel- 
lian expression  and  dia- 


bolically long  and  sinuous  legs 

"What  is  his  name,  Miss  Young?"  we 
asked.  (That's  one  of  the  most  important 
talking  points  .  .  the  name).  And  .  . 

"Depraved,"  responded  Miss  Young, 
"his  first  name  being  Utterly  .  .  Utterly 
Depraved !" 

If  you  could  see  the  subtle  countenance 
of  Utterly,  and  the  many  weird,  yet  un- 
cannily human,  postures  that  he  can  assume 
you  would  realize  how  well  he  has  been 
called  .  .  . 

New  York  has  something  absolutely  new 
in  shops  .  .  .  absolutely  fascinating,  too 
.  .  .  a  "smoke-shop"  for  women  .  . 
(Continued  on  page  130) 


At  "Lady  Nic,"  an  innovation  in 
shops,  one  finds  everything  with  which 
to  make  an  art  of  smoking — special 
cigarettes  and  holders  and  cases  of  a 
bewildering  variety.  These  are  the 
latest  in  holders,  of  amber  and  black, 
some  with  slender  bands  of  brilliants. 
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MANY  women  who  have  been  using 
Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream 
on  the  hands  and  arms  do  not  realize 
how  delightfully  beneficial  it  is  for  the 
complexion.  The  same  distinctive  qual- 
ities that  soothe  and  heal  windburnand 
sunburn  will  keep  the  skin  of  the  face 
and  neck  soft,  clear  and  refreshed,  thus 
enhancing  the  charm  of  natural  skin 
beauty.  It  is  fragrant,  refining. 

Let  me  suggest  that  you  begin  to  use 
this  gratifying  cream  now  so  you  may 
have  that  soft,  velvety  skin  throughout 
the  winter    even  tho  daily  exposure 
to    bleak    winds     is    unavoidable. 
Apply  only  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
skin,  use  it  morning  and  night,  also 
before  and  after  an  out  door  trip. 

HINDS   WEEK-END   BOX  contains 
six  trial  size  packages  of  the  fascinating 
Hinds  Cream  Toilet  Requisites — pure, 
fragrant,  refined,  beneficial.  Charm- 
inglyboxedinold  rose.  500. Postpaid. 

Ask   your    dealer   for   Hinds 
Cream  Superior  Toilet   Requi- 
sites,   but   if   not    obtainable, 
order  from  us.  We  will  send 
postpaid   in   the  U.  S.  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 


A.  S.  HINDS,  Dept.  32,  Portland,  Maine 


Miss  Cecil  Arden,  Mezzo  Soprano, 
Metropolitan  Opera,  subject  of  two 
portraits  by  the  celebrated  Campbell 
Phillips,  and  recipient  of  many  flat- 
tering screen  offers  writes: 


# 
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The  Furs  That  Heighten  Woman's  Charm 


ANNUAL 
PRE- INVENTORY  SALE 

OF  OUR 
ENTIRE  STOCK 

OF 

MANUFACTURED 
FURS 


A.JAECKEL&CO. 


Furriers 


By  ANNE  ARCHBALD 


WE   were   having   lunch   at   Pierre's   with   Olga   Cook — she's   the   star   of 
"Blossom   Time"   you   know — a   beautiful   gossiping   lunch   with    inter- 
change of  notes   about  everyone   on  the   stage  that  we   knew.      What 
they  looked  like  when  we'd  seen  them  last,  and  "if  not,  why  not,"  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

"Now,  there's  .  .  .  .  "  we  said,  mentioning  a  young  and  popular  dancer. 
"We  saw  her  on  the  street  today,  and  my  word !  .  .  .  She  had  on  a  smart 
frock  .  .but  her  skin  .  .  how  dead,  how  dingy!  What  is  she  doing  to 
it! 

"She  isn't  doing  anything  to  it,"  responded  Miss  Cook,  "that's  just  the 
trouble.  She's  lazy,  doesn't  take  care  of  her  complexion.  I've  seen  her  come 
in  after  the  performance  and  go  to  sleep  with  her  make-up  on.  Such  a 
mistake !  You  may  think  you're  getting  away  with  it  because  you're  still 
young,  but  it  will  make  a  huge  difference  later." 

"Makes  a  difference  already,"  we  interrupted.  "She  isn't  getting  away 
with  it,  as  we  just  told  you." 

"Yes,  but  even  more  later  on,"  insisted  Miss  Cook.  "Did  you  see  that 
a  beauty  specialist  said  the  other  day,  that  the  skins  of  the  future  women  of 
forty  were  going  to  look  very  different  from  the  skins  of  the  average  forties 
today.  Because  the  young,  modern  woman  realizes  fully  the  advantages  of 
beauty  treatments,  of  daily  care,  and  acts  accordingly." 

"Incidentally,  then,  tell   us  who   is  guarding  your   lovely   skin?"   we   asked, 
"that  is,  unless  it's  a  secret." 

"Oh,  no  secret!"  laughed  Miss  Cook.  "That  wonderful  person,  Leona 
Libbe  is  responsible  for  mine.  She's  responsible- for  a  lot  of  us  at  present  .  .  . 
Alma  Tell  and  Vivian  Martin  and  Viola  Dana  and  Alma  Simpson  .  .  I  met 
Miss  Simpson  only  this  morning  at  Madame  Libbe's,  when  I  went  for  my 
weekly  beauty  treatment.  She  had  one  chaise  tongue  and  I  had  the  other, 
and  we  talked  across.  After  she  had  gone  off  carrying  a  huge  jar  of 
Creme  Leona  for  her  Canadian  concert  tour,  Madame  Libbe  told  me  what  a 
hit  Miss  Simpson  had  made  with  her  complexion  on  her  concert  tour  in 
South  America.  Even  the  papers  talked  about  the  whiteness  of  her  skin,  it 
seems  .  .  .  Madame  Gadski  is  another  who  swears  by  Madame  Libbe  .  .  ." 

So  our  interest  being  tremendously  piqued  by  all  this,  especially  having 
such  a  lovely  blonde  witness  in  front  of  our  eyes,  we  asked  Miss  Cook  for 
further  details  of  the  wonderful  Madame  Libbe. 

She  was  comparatively  a  newcomer  in  the  beauty  field,  related  Miss 
Cook  ...  at  least  in  a  strictly  business  sense.  Though  for  years  she  had 
been  making  these  creams  from  special  formulas  in  her  possession,  for  some 
of  her  friends,  who  could  find  nothing  like  them  on  the  market.  They  went 
down  on  their  knees  to  Madame  Libbe  for  more  when  they  ran  out.  .  . 
Finally,  thought  Madame  Libbe  to  herself,  if  I  am  to  be  a  benefactor  at  all, 
why  not  be  so  on  a  large  scale.  That  was  the  beginning  a  year  ago.  Her 
success  was  instantaneous,  as  the  preceding  part  of  the  story  testifies. 

Madame  Libbe  lays  emphasis  on  two  creams,  her  Creme  Leona,  and  her 
Baume  Radiant.  The  very  look  and  smell  of  them  alone — naturally,  after 
Miss  Cook's  tale  we  rushed  to  call  on  Madame  Libbe — gives  you  confidence 
in  their  beautifying  qualities.  The  Creme  Leona  is  for  cleansing — and  how 
it  does  clean ! — and  feeding  the  skin.  The  Baume  Radiant  for  awakening  the 
circulation.  And  how  it  does  awaken!  You  can  feel  the  blood  come  tingling 
up  into  the  face  almost  immediately  on  applying  it  .  . 

These  two  creams  form  the  basis  of  Madame  Libbe's  beauty  treatment,  a 
very  simple  and  natural  one,  and  they  are  so  remarkable  in  themselves,  and 
so  easily  applied,  that  they  make  the  most  splendid  creams  for  home  treat- 
ment. Happily  for  you,  they  may  already  be  had  in  several  of  the  New  York 
department  stores! 

(For  Madame  Libbe's  address,  inhere  she  gives  her  beauty  treatments, 
or  for  the  names  of  the  department  stores  selling  Creme  Leona  and  Baume 
Radiant,  write  The  J'anity  Box,  care  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  6  East  39<A  St., 
New  York  City). 
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MISS  INA  CLAIRE 


Selects  Quaker  Tuscan  Net 

for  Her 
New  York  Home 


NO  one  can  dispute  Miss  Ina  Claire's  claim 
to  popularity.  As  the  spirited,  amusing 
heroine  of  the  "Gold  Diggers",  she  delighted 
thousands  with  her  sparkling  charm.  Her  per- 
formance this  year  in  "Bluebeard's  Eighth  Wife" 
brings  her  new  honors.  Her  home  is  quite  as  dain- 
ty as  her  impersonations.  In  her  boudoir  she  has 
used  Quaker  Tuscan  Net  most  effectively.  There 
is  a  bewitching  little  dressingtable  with  net 
flounces,  and  a  spread  for  the  day-bed  to  match. 

A  particularly  original  touch  has  been  given  by 
dyeing  the  net  French  blue  and  using  a  blue  lining 
as  well.  Ribbons  and  ruchings  add  a  dainty  note. 

These  articles  were  made  under  Miss  Claire's 
own  supervision,  and  she  has  kindly  furnished 
us  with  directions  for  making  them.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you  these  directions  without  charge 
if  you  will  write  us. 


QUAKER   LACE   COMPANY 

Mills,  Philadelphia     Wholesale  Salesrooms,  890  Broad  .vay,  New  York 
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from  the  usually  mod- 
crate  prices  ot  all  our 
Fur  apparel  emphasize 
the  values  which  have 
always  given  promi- 
nence toGunther  Furs. 
Our  entire  display,  from 
most  elegant  wraps  to 
the  smallest  Fur  pieces, 
is  presented  during  the 
month  at  unusual  price 
concessions. 

Gunther 

Vifth  Slyemie  at  36&oStreet 


ZOE     AK1NS— A    PLAYWRIGHT     OF     IDEAS 

(Concluded  from  page  76) 


and  I  began  to  feel  that  I  must  be 
boring  him  horribly.  Then  suddenly. 
out  of  nothing  at  all,  he  asked.  'Got 
any  ideas  for  a  long  play?'  That 
started  me,  and  I  babbled  on  about 
my  whole  box  of  tricks. 

"But  nothing  pleased  him.  I  felt 
thwarted.  I  actually  could  have  wept 
at  the  thought  that  this  was  my 
chance  and  that  I  was  apparently 
making  nothing  of  it.  Then  suddenly 
from  nowhere  at  all — probably  from 
sheer  sub-conscious  effort  to  'deliver 
the  goods' — the  idea  for  'Daddy's 
Gone-A-Huntin','  came  to  me,  char- 
acters, curtains  and  all — and  with  the 
phrase  'God  knows'  at  the  end  of 
every  act,  that  has  since  worked  up 
such  a  quantity  of  discussion!  I 
spoke  it  all  out  to  Mr.  Hopkins  al- 
most as  quickly  as  it  came  to  me. 
There  must  have  been  something 
magnetic  either  in  the  idea  or  in  the 
way  I  told  him  for,  for  the  first  time 
that  afternoon  he  sat  up  with  some 
interest  and  said  laconically,  'I'll 
produce  that.' 

"You  swerved  very  suddenly  from 
pure  comedy  to  a  highly  pensive  type 
of  drama." 

"Because  idea  as  such  has  come  to 
mean  far  more  to  me  than  plot  as 
such.  Character  more  than  situation. 
Therein  lies  the  essence  of  as  fine 
drama  as  one  can  ever  hope  to  write, 
I  suppose. 

"The  drama  of  internals  and  the 
drama  of  the  results  of  action,  rather 


than  the  drama  of  action  itself,  ap- 
peals to  me  more  strongly,  I  think, 
than  any  other  kind.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  me  to  have,  for  in- 
stance, given  the  scene  of  the  death 
of  the  child  in  'Daddy's-Gone-A- 
Huntin','  with  both  of  her  parents  at 
the  bedside  joining  hands  once  more 
in  the  moment  of  anguish  and  mutual 
despair.  There  would  have  been  un- 
deniable dramatic  'punch'  to  such  a 
scene  but,  after  all,  would  it  not 
have  been  arrant  melodrama,  calling 
for  a  vicarious  emotional  thrill?  By 
presenting  the  internal  drama  of 
what  was  actually  going  on  within 
the  breasts  of  the  two  parents  after 
that  bedside  scene  had  occurred  off 
stage  and  after  the  death  of  the  child, 
I  procure  something  more  nearly  in 
line  with  the  effect  it  pleases  me  to 
handle." 

"And  these  ideas  that  flit  into  your 
mind — do  you  jot  them  down.  Do 
you  keep  a  note-book  as  recommended 
by  the  'How  to  Dram'  books?" 

"I've  tried  it.  I've  started  them, 
but  they  fizzle  out,  I'm  afraid.  I 
don't  get  so  very  many  ideas  and, 
more  frequently,  when  I  am  getting 
them  I  scarcely  realize  it.  They're 
just  seeping  into  my  unconsciousness 
to  incubate  for  a  while  and  burst 
out  later  in  a  form  so  well  drama- 
tized that  I  no  longer  need  write 
them  down  to  remember  them.  In- 
stead o'f  that,  I  usually  get  after  them 
as  soon  as  I  can! 


SHAKESPEARE'S    OWN    HANDWRITING 


(Concluded  from  page  78) 


Shakespeare's  hitherto  acknowledged 
handwriting,  the  cumulative  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the  writing 
of  the  signatures  with  that  of  the 
addition  to  the  play  of  "Sir  Thomas 
More,"  which  has  been  elicited  by  the 
scrutiny  of  the  documents,  is  far  more 
conclusive  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated.' " 

The  first  person,  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  to  sug- 
gest that  the  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
Shakespeare  was  Richard  Simpson,  a 
Shakespearian  student,  who  in  1871 
brought  his  studies  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  in  "Notes  and  Queries." 
But  Simpson  could  not  substantiate  his 
claims.  It  remained  for  Sir  Edward 
Maunde  Thompson,  forty-three  years 
afterward,  to  take  up  the  trail  where 
Richard  Simpson  had  lost  it.  He  had 
not  been  long  on  the  work  when  he 
announced : — 

"At  length  we  have  what  so  many 
generations  have  vainly  desired  to 
behold — a  holograph  manuscript  of 
our  great  English  poet!" 


To  those  who  believe  that  the  birth 
of  Shakespeare  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  human  race  than  the 
birth  of  Columbus,  Napoleon  or 
Edison,  this  announcement  by  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  Shake- 
speare's handwriting  will  produce  a 
thrill  comparable  only  to  the  thrill 
an  astronomer  would  get  when  3 
planet  beyond  Neptune  should  sud- 
denly swim  into  his  ken. 

So  sure  is  Edward  Maunde  Thomp- 
son that  he  has  at  last  found  a  part 
of  a  play  in  the  great  poet's  hand- 
writing that  his  cold,  scientific  mind 
rises  to  something  of  lyrical  expres- 
sion when  he  concludes  the  preface 
to  his  book  thus: 

"Who  could  have  made  bold  any 
time  within  these  last  hundred  and 
sixty  years  to  proclaim  that  he  who 
would  set  you  upon  it  (a  Shake- 
speare manuscript)  need  only  raise 
his  hand  and  take  it  down  from  its 
shelf  in  the  Department  of  Manu- 
scripts of  the  British  Museum?" 

Well,   Mr.    Sothern    did — almost. 
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Countess 

Isabel/a 

de  La  la  ing 


unier nationally    jamous 


The  Ostend — "Queen  of  the  Continental  Seaside  Places" — the  most  popular  and  the  most 
fashionable  in  Belgium.  Its  beauty  and  fame  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  zest  with 
which  its  devotees  play  and— dress  -particularly  in  the  "internationally  famous" 


VIALLINSON 

Silks  de  Luxe 


1   1    Silks  de  Luxe    k_J 

always  exclusive  in  weave,  original  in  design  and  color  harmony  and  peerless  in 
quality.     Tta'se  silks  trill  prevail  for  the  neu1  Spring  and  Summer  Season : 

The  famous  PUSSY  WILLOW  GROUP: 
Taffeta,  Crepe,  Satin,  Canton  Crepe  and  Satin  Crepe. 

DRAPPELLA        DRAP  d'AMOUR        EPONETTE 

WHIP-POOR-WILL  BROCADE        ROSHANARA  CREPE 

CHINCHILLA  SATIN        INDESTRUCTIBLE  CHIFFON  VOILE 

SPORT-SPUN        SILKYWAY        DEW-KIST 

EN-TOUR        KHAKI-KOOL 

(All  registered  trademark  names) 

On  sale  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world— by  the  yard  at  the  best  silk  departments  — 
in  garments  at  the  better  garment  departments  and  class  shops. 

H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY,  Inc.        NEW  YORK 
~y^t&  ^Ablional  (Jilks  of  Tniernaiional  ^am&" 
Co5^  ex  Tittle  more:  uDortk  agreed,  deal  more. 

Dressmakers  and  Garment  Buyers  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our 
New  York  Salesrooms  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  latest  Fabric 
and  Fashion  Forecast  and  Information. 


The  Clever  Woman 
Stays  Young 


eyes 


and 


WHEN  a  woman  is 
tired  she  goes  on 
"just  an  hour  longer." 
She  hides  weariness 
just  as  she  hides  pain, 
and  thinks  she  is 
clever ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  is  not  clever  at  all, 
for  what  she  suffers  in 
silence  she  pays  for  in 
added  years,  in  those 
tell-tale  lines  about  the 
mouth. 

Men  are  so  much  wiser.  When  they 
are  tired  they  rest;  when  they  are  ill 
they  not  only  admit  it,  but  make  con- 
siderable fuss  as  well. 

And  so  the  same  years  which  place 
their  unmistakable  stamp  on  a  woman. 
leave  a  man  with  the  smooth  face 
of  youth. 

All  women  know  this,  although  they 
do  not  like  to  admit  it. 

But  women  need  no  longer  have 
these  lines  of  age,  that  sagging  chin, 
those  weary  eyes  which  belie  the 
youth  in  their  hearts.  There  are  three 
things  to  do: 

First,  when  you  are  tired  or  ill, 
rest  and  take  care  of  yourself. 

Second,  mold  away  the  marks  of 
weariness  or  illness  by  the  new  Prim- 
rose House  method. 

Third,  keep  the  tell-tale  signs  from 
coming  at  all,  by  adopting  the  Prim- 
rose House  way. 


He  re  Dwells  Youth" 


For  from  Primros 
House  has  come  i 
wonderful  Face-Mold- 
ing Treatment  which 
seems  magical  in  it: 
effect — but  which  ii 
simply  common  '  sensi 
based  on  sound  physio 
logical  knowledge. 

It   holds  out   to  every 
woman      the      priceless 
gift  of  good   looks. 
Call   at  Primrose   House   if  you  can 
and  let  our  Expert  Diagnostician  ad- 
vise you,  without  charge.     Or — if  you 
cannot  call — 

Send  for  the  Confidential  Diagnosis 
Sheet 

Our  Diagnostician  has  prepared  a 
Confidential  Diagnosis  Sheet  which 
you  may  have  simply  for  the  asking. 
Better  still,  when  you  return  this 
chart  carefully  filled  out,  you  will  re- 
ceive a  personal  letter  advising  you 
about  your  individual  problems. 

Of  course,  you  know  how  Primrose 
House  came  to  be.  A  group  ot 
women,  led  by  Elsie  Waterbury 
Morris,  who  have  spent  years  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  acquiring  in- 
formation in  regard  to  beauty — for 
their  own  use — decided  to  go  into 
business  with  this  information  as  their 
capital. 

Some  of  the  recipes  these  women  have 
tried  foryears  with  brilliant  success  are  : 


Rose  Leaf  Cleansing  Cream:  Cleans- 
es the  skin,  removes  all  impurities, 
and  steadily  improves  the  texture  of 
the  skin.  It  will  leave  your  skin  scrupu- 
ously  clean  and  with  the  fragrance  of 
real  rose  leaves.  $1.04,  $2.08,  $3.64. 

Face  Molding  Cream :  This  cream  is 
he  medium  for  the  famous  Primrose 
Souse  Face  Molding  Treatment.  It 
•enews  and  rebuilds  the  tissues  of  the 
ikin  and  fills  up  hollows  under  the 
:yes.  If  molded  in  for  a  few  minutes 
laily,  it  will  keep  the  skin  firm  and 
imooth.  $1.30,  $3.12,  $5.20. 

{iilsum  Astringent:  If  you  wish  to 
•educe  a  double  chin,  make  sagging 
nuscles  firm,  tighten  the  skin  or  re- 
ieve  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  you  will 
ind  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  Balsam 
Astringent.  It  will  keep  the  contour 
irm  and  young  and  it  has  crisp,  in- 
•igorating  fragrance  of  a  grove  of 
inc.  $4.16. 

'orefiner:  An  astringent  cream  to 
educe  enlarged  pores,  refine  the  skin 
ind  relieve  a  tendency  to  superfluous 
til  and  black-heads.  It  also  relieves 
he  shiny  appearance  of  the  nose.  $1.30. 


Primrose  Hand  Cream:  This  is  a 
faintly  fragrant  finishing  cream  in 
pure  jelly  form.  Use  it  always  after 
washing  the  hands  t(,  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  soap,  and  always  before 
going  out.  It  gives  the  hands  a  lovely 
smooth  finish  and  keeps  them  soft  and 
white.  $1.04,  $2.08. 

Superfluous  Hair 

There  is  nothing  that  causes  a 
woman  so  much  misery  and  that  so 
mars  her  beauty  as  superfluous  hair. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  ex- 
perts of  Primrose  House  have  given 
especial  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  a  product  that  will  really  remove 
the  hair  without,  in  any  way,  injuring 
the  skin.  The  result  has  been  Prim— 
a  scientifically  perfected  preparation 
for  removing  superfluous  hair,  par- 
ticularly from  the  face.  Its  use  will 
cause  the  hair  to  grow  softei  and 
finer  and  finally  to  disappear  entirely 
Box,  $4.16. 

You  may  come  into  Primrose  House 
for  a  Prim  Treatment,  carefully  given 
by  a  registered  nurse,  or  you  may  use 
Prim  quite  easily  in  your  own  home, 
if  you  prefer. 


ELSIE  WATERBURY  MORRIS,  Vice  President 

PRIMROSE   HOUSE 

Gallery  H 
EAST  52nd  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


'A     BILL     OF     DIVORCEMENT" 


(Concluded  from  page  88) 


keenly  while  he  speaks).  You  mean 
that  you've  made  a  mistake — 

MARGARET:  (Misunderstanding). 
Yes. 

GRAY:  — that  the  last  five  years  goes 
for  nothing — that  you  don't  care  for 
me. 

MARGARET:     Gray! 

GRAY:  Wait.  That  you've  never 
cared  for  me — that  you  don't  want 
to  marry  me — 

MARGARET:     How   can   you   say   these 

things  to  me? 

GRAY:     But  aren't  they  true? 

MARGARET:     You      know — you      know 

they're  not  true. 

GRAY:     Then     what     do     you     mean 

when  you  say,  "I  won't  come?" 

MARGARET:     I       mean — Hilary.       I've 

got    to    put    him    first    because    he's 

weak.     You — you're  strong 

What  am  I  to  do? 

(Sydney    has    come    dovin    the    stairs 
with    her    mother's   wrap) 

GRAY:  Why,  you're  to  do  as  you 
choose.  I  shan't  force  you.  I'm  not 

your  turnkey.      I'm   not  your  beggar. 

We're   free   people,   you   and    I.      It's 
for  you  to  say  if  you'll   keep   your — 
conscience,     do     you     call     it? — and 
lose — 
MARGARET:     I've     lost    what    I    love. 

There's  no  more  to  lose 

SYDNEY:     (Strung     up     to     breaking 
point).     Mother,  you  shall  not. 
MARGARET:     Sydney! 
SYDNEY:     (Coming  down  to  them).    I 
tell  you — I  tell  you,  you  shall  not. 
MARGARET:     (Sitting    down,    with     a 
listless  gesture).     I  must.     There's  no 
way  out. 

SYDNEY:  There  is.  For  you  there  is. 
I've  thought  it  all  along,  and  now  I 
know.  Father — he's  my  job,  not 
yours. 

MARGARET:  (With  a  last  flicker  of 
passion).  D'you  think  I'll  make  a 
scapegoat  of  my  own  child? 
SYDNEY:  (Sternly).  Can  you  help 
it?  I'm  his  child.  (She  throws  her- 
self down  beside  her).  Mother! 
Mother,  darling,  don't  you  see? 
You're  no  good  to  him.  You're  scared 
of  him.  But  I'm  his  own  flesh  and 
blood.  I  know  how  he  feels.  I'll 
make  him  happier  than  you  can.  Be 
glad  for  me.  Be  glad  that  I'm 
wanted  somewhere. 
VIARGARET:  (Struggling  against  the 
hope  that  is  flooding  her).  But  Kit, 
Sydney — Kit? 

SYDNEY:     Bless    him,    I'll   be    dancing 
at     his     wedding     in      six     months. 
.    .    .    .    (Flippantly).     I'm  off  getting 
married.     I'm  going  to  have  a  career. 
VIARGARET:     The   love — the   children. 
SYDNEY:     (Strained,).      No      children 
or  me,  Mother.     No  children  for  me. 
've  lost  my  chance  forever. 
VIARGARET:     (Weakly).     No — no — 


SYDNEY:  (Smiling  down  at  her). 
But  you — you  take  it.  I  give  it  to 
you. 

MARGARET:    But — 

SYDNEY:  (Dominant):  What's  the 
use  of  arguing?  I've  made  up  my 
mind. 

MARGARET:     But   if  your    father — 
SYDNEY:     (At  the  end  of  her  endur- 
ance).    Go  away,  Mother.     Go  away 
quickly.    This  is  my  job,  not  yours  .   . 

Gray  and  Margaret  go  out  and 
presently  Hilary  and  Miss  Fairfield 
come  in  for  tea. 

HILARY:     I  thought  I  heard  the  sound 

of   a   car.       (Suspiciously).      Where's 

your  mother? 

SYDNEY:     She's  gone  away. 

HILARY:     (Stricken).       Gone? 

SYDNEY:     Gone   away  for  good. 

HILARY:    Where? 

SYDNEY:    Out  of  our  lives. 

HILARY:    With—? 

SYDNEY:     (Quickly).      Out      of      our 

lives. 

Miss   FAIRFIELD:     (Furiously).      This 

is  your  doing,   Sydney. 

HILARY:  (Dazed).  Gone!  Every- 
thing gone. 

SYDNEY:    I'm  not  gone. 

HILARY:    But  that  boy — ? 

SYDNEY:     That's  done  with. 

Miss  FAIRFIELD:    You've  jilted  him? 

SYDNEY:    Yes. 

Miss     FAIRFIELD:     Like     mother,     like 

daughter 

HILARY:     (Broken).      I      don't      see 

ahead.     I  don't  see  what's  to  become 

of  me.      There's  no  one. 

SYDNEY:    There's  me. 

HILARY:     (Not   looking    at    her).       I 

should  think  you'd  hate  me. 

SYDNEY:    I    need    you    just    as   badly 

as  you  need  me. 

HILARY:  (Fiercely).  It's  your  damn 
clever  doing  that  she  went.  D'you 
think  I  can't  hate  you? 

SYDNEY:     (Close   to   him).      No,    no, 

Father,  you  want  me  too  much.  We'll 
make  a  good  job  of  it  yet. 
HILARY:  What  job? 
SYDNEY:  (Petting  him,  coaxing  him, 
loving  him,  her  hands  quieting  hit 
twitching  hands,  her  strong  will  al- 
ready controlling  him).  Living. 
I've  got  such  plans  already,  Father 
— Father  dear.  We'll  do  things. 
We'll  have  a  good  time  somehow,  you 
and  I — you  and  I.  Did  you  know 
you'd  got  a  clever  daughter?  Writ- 
ing— painting — acting.  We'll  go  on 
tour  together.  We'll  make  a  lot  of 
money.  We'll  have  a  cottage  some- 
where. You  see,  I'll  make  it  up  to 
you.  I'll  make  you  proud  of  me  .  .  . 
(His  arm  goes  around  her  with  a 
gesture,  awkward,  timid,  yet  fatherly) 
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"Mercy,  Jack,  don't  go  so  fast  on  this  wet  asphalt!" 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  dear;  these  Kelly-Springfield  Kant-Slip  Cords  don't  skid.' 


HPHE  factor  of  safety  in  the  Kant-Slip  Cord  can  scarcely 
•  be  overstated  and  unlike  most  tires  that  really  won't 
skid,  Kellys  will  deliver  long  mileage,  too.  Here  is  a 
rare  combination  of  Safety  and  Service  at  the  same  price 
you  will  have  to  pay  for  other  tires  that  have  always 
sold  for  less  than  Kellys. 
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The  Charm 

of  white  teeth  comes  in  this  way 


This  ten-day  test  will  show  you 
clearly  the  way  to  prettier  teeth. 

You  will  also  know  that  those  glis- 
tening teeth  are  cleaner,  safer  teeth. 
You  will  see  and  feel  the  film  removal. 
The  results  will  surprise  and  delight 
you.  Compare  them,  for  your  own 
sake,  with  the  old  way  of  teeth  cleaning. 

That  dingy  film 

A  clingy  film — a  viscous  film — accu- 
mulates on  teeth.  You  can  feel  it  with 
your  tongue.  It  clings  to  teeth,  enters 
crevices  and  stays. 

It  clouds  the  teeth's  luster  and  fos- 
ters attacks  on  the  teeth.  Most  tooth 
troubles  are  now  traced  to  film. 

The  film  is  what  discolors,  not  the 
-teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
•contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  ^tartar,  are  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea.  Also  of  many  internal  diseases. 

Teeth  left  unclean 

The  tooth  brush  used  in  old  ways 
leaves  much  of  that  film  intact.  Then 
night  and  day,  between  the  teeth  and 
•elsewhere,  it  may  do  a  ceaseless  dam- 
Age. 

Teeth  are  left  unclean.  Thus  millions 
find  that  teeth  brushed  daily  still  dis- 
color and  decay. 

Tooth  troubles  have  been  constantly 
increasing  until  very  few  escape.  And 
the  reason  lies  largely  in  that  film. 

Now  we  remove  it 

Dental  science  has  now  found  two 
ways  to  fight  that  film.  Able  authori- 
ties have  proved  them  effective.  Now 
leading  dentists  everywhere  are  advis- 
ing their  daily  use. 

Both  are  combined  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent — a  tooth  paste  which 
meets  every  modern  requirement.  Mil- 
lions of  people  now  use  it  daily.  And 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free672 


THE    PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 
Dept.  566,   1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


ONLY    ONE    TUBE    TO    A    FAMILY 


the  use  is  fast  spreading  all  th?  world 
over,  among  people  who  care  for  their 
teeth. 

Five  vital  effects 

Pepsodent,  with  every  use,  brings  five 
desired  effects.  It  combats  the  film, 
wherever  it  may  cling.  It  leaves  the 
teeth  so  highly  polished  that  film  can- 
not easily  adhere. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow — Na- 
ture's great  tooth-protecting  agent.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch 
deposits  which  cling.  It  multiplies  the 
alkalinity  of  the  saliva.  That  is  Na- 
ture's neutralizer  for  acids  which  cause 
decay. 

Pepsodent  twice  daily  brings  these 
important  effects.  To  countless  homes 
around  you  it  has  brought  a  new  den- 
tal era. 


Results  are  quick 

The  results  are  both  quick  and  con- 
spicuous. One  can  see  and  feel  them. 
One  cannot  doubt  the  benefits  they 
bring. 

Send  the  coupon  for  the  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  film-coats  disappear.  Watch  all  the 
delightful  effects. 

The  book  we  send  will  tell  you  why 
they  come.  In  a  week  you  will  know 
a  better  way  to  brush  teeth.  And  we 
think  you  will  always  employ  it. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose 
every  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  highest  authori- 
ties, and  now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere.  All  druggists  sup- 
ply the  large  tubes. 


MR.      HORNBLOW     GOES      TO     THE     PLAY 
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M  A  X  I  X  E     ELLIOTT'S.     "T  H  E 

MOUNTAIN  MAN."  Play  in  3  acts,  by 
Clare  Kummer.  Produced  Dec.  12, 
with  this  cast: 

Wellington  Lawrence   Eddtnger 

Mary    Vaughan  Lucia    Moore 

Lulie  Marjorie    Kummer 

Virginia   Delaney  Grace  Reals 

Aaron    Winterficld       Sidney    Blackmer 
Major   Miles    McCloud  Fred    Karr 

Carey  Chester    Morris 

Delaney    McCloud,    "Del" 

Catherine    Dale    Owen 
Jess  George   Fawcett 

Laura    Bayne  Marion    Abbott 

Stephen   Bayne  Leonard    Rowe 

General   Verterin  E.  J.  DeVarney 

CLARE  KUMMER  has  put  a  fair 
quantity  of  her  whimsical  humor 
and  a  large  quantity  of  quite  impos- 
sible theatricalism  into  her  first  effort 
with  a  "serious  play."  "The  Mountain 
Man,"  while  by  no  means  one  of  the 
poorest  plays  of  the  year,  is  decidedly 
not  one  of  the  best,  and  it  is  into  the 
latter  class  that  we  have  been  given 
to  believe  Mrs.  Rummer's  every  new 
product  will  fall.  That  comes  of  hav- 
ing a  reputation  that  must  be  lived 
up  to! 

There  are  some  distinctly  diverting 
moments  during  the  five  scenes  of 
"The  Mountain  Man,"  and  they  serve 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Clare  Kum- 
mer's  forte  is  light  comedy.  In  the 
field  of  pure  drama  she  appears  to 
have  a  penchant  for  such  banalities  as 
the  crude  country  boy  suddenly 
brought,  for  the  first  time,  amidst  re- 
fined surroundings ;  the  antique  plot 
complication  of  the  hero's  uncertain 
birth,  and  the  girl  of  good,  but  poor 
family,  who  must  marry  an  impossible 
lout  with  money  in  order  to  resusci- 
tate her  folks'  finances — there  are  not 
one,  but  two  of  these  in  "The  Moun- 
tain Man."  One  is  a  bit  surprised  to 
find  in  the  Kummer  play,  in  other 
words,  stuff  that  the  author  herself 
would  pooh-pooh  if  she  saw  it  in  an- 
other's play. 

Both  author  and  actor  co-operate, 
however,  in  making  the  character  of 
Aaron  Winterfield,  the  rough  moun- 
tain man,  a  singularly  real  one.  The 
larger  share  of  credit  goes  to  Sidney 
Blackmer  for  an  effective  and  highly 
intelligent  performance.  Even  on  the 
frequent  occasions  when,  at  the  play- 
wright's whimsy,  the  crude  Aaron 
steps  almost  entirely  out  of  the  char- 
acter, as  when  in  the  first  act,  after 
appearing  to  be  mortally  afraid  of  the 
girl  who  proposes  to  him  and  turning 
her  down  in  real  mountainese  style, 
he  holds  out  his  arms  and  invites  her 
to  enter  them,  Blackmer's  playing  is 
so  sincere  and  controlled  as  to  make 
what  he  is  doing  appear  natural  and 
acceptable.  As  I  predicted  before, 
when  he  made  his  first  hit  on  Broad- 
way in  "Not  So  Long  Ago,"  this  young 
Southerner  is  marked  for  important 
things  in  our  theatre. 

Catherine  Dale  Owen  is  charming 
as  one  of  the  girls  that  needs  a  hus- 


band, and  Marjorie  Kummer, 
daughter  of  the  author,  as  the  other 
one  is  not  only  charming  but  also 
delivers  her  lines  with  understanding, 
an  accomplishment  which  Miss  Owen 
fails  in  consistently.  Two  old-timer«, 
Lawrence  Eddinger  and  George 
Fawcett,  do  excellent  work  with  small 
parts,  as  does  also  E.  J.  DeVarney. 
The  play  has  been  staged  adequately, 
save  for  the  settings  by  Robert  Ed- 
raond  Jones,  which  miss  the  mark  in 
a  manner  not  usual  with  that  accom- 
plished artist. 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY.  "THE  GHAT 
BROXOPP."  Comedy  in  3  acts,  by  A. 
A.  Milne.  Produced  Nov.  15,  with 
this  cast: 

Nancy  Broxopp 
Mary 

James  Broxopp 
Benham 
Alice 

Honoria  Johns 
Jack  Broxopp 
Iris  Tenterden 


Sir  Roger  Tenterden 
Nora  Field 
Ronny  Derwent 


Pamela  Gaythorne 
Marie  Davenport 
Iden  Payne 
John  M.  Troughten 
Eula  Gay 
Margaret  Nybloc 
Alfred  Shirler 
Betty  Linley 
George  Graham 
Mary  Richardi 
Kenneth  Thomson 


WHIMSICALITY  and  charm  lie 
behind  A.  A.  Milne's  comedy, 
"The  Great  Broxopp,"  and  from  the 
author  of  "Mr.  Pirn,"  a  great  deal 
may  be  expected.  This  piece  does  not 
disappoint  you.  Written  during  the 
war — and  much  of  it,  in  fact,  at  the 
front — "The  Great  Broxopp"  is  more 
bucolic"  than  martial  in  both  theme 
and  treatment.  The  story  thread  ii 
slender,  as  is  usual  in  the  Milne  prod- 
ucts, but  this  play  has  a  human  qual- 
ity and  originality  of  treatment  that 
renders  its  comedy  very  delightful 
and  raises  it  above  its  class.  Full  of 
humor  and  quaint  observation,  the 
piece  is  capital  entertainment  through- 
out. 

In  brief,  the  play  deals  with  an 
impecunious,  but  pushing  young  man, 
James  Broxopp  who,  by  sheer  dint  of 
advertising  "Broxopp's  Beans  for 
Babies,"  convinces  the  British  public 
that  they  are  the  only  kind  of  beans 
any  self-respecting  baby  can  be 
brought  up  on.  The  beans  sell  like 
hot  cakes  and  the  Broxopps  become 
rich  and  famous.  But  Broxopp  has  a 
son  who  soon  grows  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  father's  methods.  His  sweet- 
heart's aristocratic  father,  Sir  Roger, 
won't  hear  of  an  engagement  unless 
papa  Broxopp  retires  from  business 
and  takes  another  name,  and  this, 
after  much  inward  struggle  and 
qualms,  Broxopp  finally  consents  to 
do,  only  later  to  regret  it. 

Iden  Payne,  who  plays  Broxopp, 
the  famous  originator  of  "Broxopp 
Beans  for  Babies,"  is  an  actor  of  ex- 
perience. He  is  capital  in  the  part, 
although  his  make-up,  at  least  on 
the  second  night,  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired. No  actor  can  surmount  the 
(Concluded  from  page  1SZ) 
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BRUNSWICK. 

Exclusive  Artists 

of  a  Series 


CLAIRE  DUX 

Soprano,  Chicago  Opera  Co. 

Claire  Dux  is  known  by  opera  lovers  the  world  over  as  an  artist  of  rare  charm  and 
brilliant  dramatic  power.  Her  appearances  in  American  cities  have  added  laurels  to 
her  triumphs  on  the  concert  and  operatic  stage  of  Europe,  and,  like  other  great  artists 
of  today,  she  records  exclusively  for  Brunswick.  Her  premier  record  is 

Mi  chiamano  Mimi  (My  Name  is  Mimi)     Boheme—Aft  I 
Puccini — In  Italian.    (Brunswick  Record  No.  S002J) 

Any  Phonograph  Can  Play  Brunswick  Records 
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Beauty  Is  Woman's 
Great  Adventure 

IT  is  the  adventure  of  which 
she  is  the  heroine  or  the 
failure.  To  triumph,  to  feel 
the  romance  of  it,  she  must 
put  her  wits  and  intelligence 
against  her  natural  enemies. 
In  winter,  particularly,  she 
must  guard  the  skin,  protect 
it  from  devastating  effects  of 
biting  wind  and  bitter  weather. 
Madame  Helena  Rubinstein  — 
and  no  one  has  probed  these 
matters  to  greater  depth  —  out 
of  her  unequalled  experience  and 
with  the  fullness  of  her  expert 
authority,  advises  the  use, 

During  the   Winter 

of  the  following  from  amongst 
her  Valaze  Beauty  Specialties: 

VALAZE  BEAUTIFYING  SKIN  FOOD, 
has  gained  its  universal  popularity  be- 
cause it  yields  so  freely  that  lively  skin 
action  without  which  no  complexion 
can  long  hold  its  own.  It  keeps  the  skin 
healthfully  at  work,  perfecting  it  all 
the  time.  It  infuses  freshness,  and  vig- 
or into  the  skin  itself,  keeping  away 
in  that  manner  discoloration,  spots, 
lines,  harshness  or  weather-beaten 
appearance.  Price:  $1.25  $2.50,  $7.00. 
VALAZE  SKIN-TONING  LOTION  is  a 
companion  preparation  to  the  Skin- 
food.  It  braces  and  revivifies;  prevents, 
and  aids  in  suppressing,  lines.  Price: 
$1.25,  $2.50.  For  dry  skins,  but  par- 
ticularly  during  the  winter,  Valaze 
Skin-toning  "Lotion  Special  is  recom- 
mended. Price:  $2.25,  $4.50. 
VALAZE  BALM  ROSE:  Protects  the 
skin,  prevents  harshness  and  forms  a 
dependable  and  lasting  foundation  for 
the  finishing  touches  with  rouge  and 
powder.  Chiefly  for  dry  skins.  Price: 
$1.75,  $3.50.  For  skins  that  incline  to 
oiliness,  Valaze  Sun-proof  and  Wind- 
proof  is  recommended.  $1.10,  $2.20. 
VALAZE  CLEANSING  AND  MASSAGE 
CREAM:  Those  who  prefer  to  cleanse 
the  face  with  a  cream  instead  of  soap 
and  water,  and  in  the  winter  it  is  ad- 
visable to  wash  less,  will  find  this 
cream  perfect  for  this  purpose.  Price: 
$1.00,  $1.75,  $3.50. 

Madame  Rubinstein  gives  special 
Treatments  for  any  fault  of  the  skin 
or  flaw  of  the  complexion,  and  an- 
swers any  question  about  the  skin 
or  her  specialties.  When  ordering, 
add  war  tax  of  four  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  pro  rata.  For  points  west 
of  Miss.  River,  prices  are  5%  hi&her. 
In  Canada  plus  duty  and  exchange 


NEW  YORK,  46  W.  57th  St. 

PARIS  LONDON 

126  Fbf.  St.  Honore  24  Graflon  Street.  W.  1. 
CHICAGO.  ILL.  ATLANTIC  CITY 

30  N.  Michigan  A.e.  ISIS  Boardwalk 

AKRON,  OHIO.  M.  O'Neil  Co.;  BALTI- 
MORE. MD.,  O'Neill  4  Co.;  BOSTON, 
MASS..  E.  T.  Slattery  &  Co.;  BUFFALO. 
N.  Y.,  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.;  CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN.,  Morrison's;  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
Halle  Bros.;  COLUMBUS.  OHIO,  Morehouse 
Martens  Co.;  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  Sanger  Bros.; 
DAYTON,  OHIO.  C.  S.  Ball  Candy  Co.; 
DENVER,  COLO..  Daniel  Fisher  Stores  Co.; 
DETROIT.  MICH.,  Geo.  M.  Schettlur  Phar- 
maey.  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS,  Sanger  Bros.; 
INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND..  L.  8.  Ayres  Co.; 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO.,  Emery  Bird  Thayer 
Co.;  LOS  ANGELE.S,  CAL.,  N.  B.  Blackslone 
&  Co  ;  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  The  Day- 
ton Co.:  MONTGOMERY,  ALA.,  Hamricli 
Drug  Co.;  MONTREAL,  CANADA,  Good- 
win's. Ltd.;  NASHVILLE,  TENN  Warner 
Drug  Co.;  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  Tatt 
Pharmacy;  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA..  Katz  4 
Besthofl.  Ltd.,  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Butler.  SOU 
Zlmple  St.;  OMAHA.  NEBR..  Burgess-Nas  i 
Co.:  PHILADELPHIA,  PA..  Strawbridge  <t 
Clothier:  PITTSBURGH.  PA..  McCreery  4 
Co.;  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.,  Gladding.  D.  G. 
Co.;  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  Paine  Drug  Co.; 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.,  City  of  Paris  Store, 
and  Ida  Martin.  561  Sutler  St.;  SCRANTON, 
PA  Jcrmyn  Drug  Co.:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 
Famous  &  Barr  Stores:  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 
Field  Shllck  Co.;  UTICA,  N.  Y.,  Dan  J. 
Sullivan:  WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  Wardman 
Park  Pharmacy. 


The  Promenades  of  Angelina 
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where  they  can  drop  in  at  any  time 
and  meet  their  friends  and  have  a 
puff.  The  shop  is  tucked  away  four 
steps  down  on  Fifty-fourth  Street, 
just  East  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the 
two  charming  girls  who  have  started 
it  call  it  "Lady  Nic."  One  of  them, 
incidentally,  is  the  sister  of  Catherine 
Calvert  .  .  .  that's  how  I  happened 
to  be  of  the  first  to  know  about 
the  shop  .  .  .  Miss  Calvert  took  me 
there  the  day  after  it  opened.  .  - 

There's  one  square  room  just  large 
enough  to  be  cosy,  and  big  chairs  and 
soft  couches  ...  As  for  the  decora- 
tions .  .  too  enchanting!  And  there 
is  every  kind  of  cigarette  for  you  to 
buy  if  you  run  out  .  .  from  the 
humble  "Camel"  to  the  more  exclusive 
"Pall  Malls"  and  "Salisburys"  .  .  . 
besides  one  or  two  brands  special  to 
the  shop  that  you  have  never  met  be- 
fore. The  latest  have  satin  tips  in 
bright  scarlets  and  greens  .  .  .  some 
are  striped  in  black.  And  you  have 
never  seen  so  many  beguiling  cigar- 


ette holders  .  .  it  would  take  half 
the  page  to  describe  them  all  ...  You 
may  get  an  idea  of  two  of  the  newest 
in  the  sketch  .  .  their  shape  being 
that  of  little  pipes  of  amber  or  black. 
Besides  the  cigarettes  and  the  hold- 
ers there  are  delightful  imported 
novelties  for  smoking,  and  French  per- 
fumes, and  baubs  and  special  bon- 
bons. If  any  of  the  decorations 
happen  to  please  your  fancy,  one  of 
the  lamps  or  the  Chinese  tapestry  or 
the  tinsel  wall  pictures,  you  may  order 
it  sent  home  ...  In  such  cases, 
it  is  as  well  to  have  your  rich  young 
man  with  you  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  men 
come,  too  .  .  Tea  is  served  around 
four  .  .  .  so  that's  the  best  time  to 
go  if  you  want  to  see  celebs.  The 
afternoon  I  was  there,  Frederick 
O'Brien,  of  South  Sea  Isles  fame,  who 
is  at  present  in  New  York  writing  a 
play,  was  the  lion  .  .  .  that  is,  he 
was  until  the  beautiful  Calvert  made 
her  appearance  on  the  scene. 


FOOTLIGHT    HUMOR 


Easy 
To  elevate  the  stage  should  not 

Cause   any  great  surprise; 
We  know  that  every  stage  has  got 

To  have  its  kings,  and   flies. 

— Judge. 

Manager — You'll  have  to  put  more 
pep  into  that  drinking  scene. 

Comedian — I   don't  see  how   I   can, 
unless  you  put  more  kick  in  the  stuff 
you  give  me  to  drink.          — Judge. 
Vest-Pocket   Drama 

"Don't  you  think  the  minimum  has 
been  reached  at  last  in  the  size  of 
these  little  theatres?"  asked  the  in- 
terviewer. 

"Not    necessaraily,"     answered    the 
non-commercial      producer      proudly. 
"No  matter  how  small  they  make  'em, 
I  can  draw  audiences  still  smaller." 
— Judge. 


Theatrical    Phrases 

Laryngitis — Something  caught  by  the 
star  when  a  play  requires  rewriting 
before  opening  in  New  York. 

Prior  Contracts — The  reason  why  a 
play  is  compelled  to  end  its  metro- 
politan run  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity. 

Biggest  Hit  in  Twenty  Years — A 
success. 

Biggest  Hit  in  a  Decade — A  moderate 
success. 

Biggest  Hit  in   Tovin — A  failure. 

Premiere — Something  which  is  post- 
poned. 

Original  Cast — Company  of  twenty 
containing  seven  of  the  original 
people. 

One  Year  in  Nevi  York — Five  months 
in  New  York. 

— N.   Y.   Times. 


NEW    BRUNSWICK    RECORDS 


To  hear  Theo  Karle  sing  the  two 
delightful  balads  "Sing!  Sing!  Birds 
on  the  Wing"  and  " 'Tis  An  Irish 
Girl  I  Love"  in  public  has  been  the 
privilege  of  thousands  and  he  has  had 
scores  of  requests  to  record  them, 
which  he  now  does  with  much  charm 
for  Brunswick.  Don't  miss  these  con- 
trasting songs — the  words  are  clear 
and  appealing  and  the  orchestra  is 
a  delight  to  Karle  as  it  will  be  to 
you. 


In  the  world  of  music  the  honor  of 
announcing  the  engagement  of  Claire 
Dux  as  an  exclusive  Brunswick  artist 
will  be  acknowledged  a  great  one. 
Miss  Dux's  offering  this  month  is 
"Mi  chiamano  Mimi"  from  Boheme. 
Her  perfection  of  vocalism,  her 
genius  in  interpretation  is  exemplified 
in  this  reproduction.  It  is  a  record 
that  will  grow  upon  every  music 
lover  and  remain  an  inspiration  to 
every  student  of  singing. 


THE  WILLIAM  LINDSAY  PRIZE 


The  Poetry  Society  of  America,  an- 
nounces that  the  William  Lindsey 
Prize  of  $500  offered  in  the  contest 
for  poetic  drama  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Harry  Lee  for  his  four-act 
play,  "II  Poverello."  One  hundred 


forty-five  plays  were  submitted  in  the 
contest.  The  judges  were  George 
Arliss,  George  P.  Baker,  Clayton 
Hamilton  (resigned,  and  replaced  by 
Jane  Dransfield),  Jessie  B.  Kitten- 
house,  and  Stuart  Walker. 


Since  the  Days  of  the 
Hoopskirt 


(Made  in  France) 
Discerning  women  of  three  gen- 
erations have  chosen  Creme  Simon 
to  create  that  delicacy  of  texture 
and  charming  depth  of  complexion 
that  bespeak  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Since  1860,  Creme  Simon  has 
withstood  the  test  of  differing  femi- 
nine standards.  It  will  do  for  you 
what  it  has  done  for  French  and 
American  women  since  the  hoop- 
skirt  era. 

Today  more  than  ever  before  your 
complexion  needs  this  exquisite 
French  preparation.  Begin  your 
use  of  Creme  Simon  today. 

At  Smart  Shop*  Everywhere 

MAURICE  LEVY,  SOLE  AOFNT 
110-111  West  4ist  Street,  New  York 

"On  "Dressing  Tables 
for  Three  Generations" 
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set-back  of  a  wig  the  forehead  joint 
of  which  is  plainly  visible.  .  George 
Graham  scores  as  the  voluble  Sir 
Roger  and  Pamela  Gaythorne  is  sym- 
pathetic as  Nancy. 


REPUBLIC.  "THE  FAIR  CIRCAS- 
SIAN." Play  in  4  acts,  b#  Gladys 
Unger.  Incidental  Music  by  Maurice 
Nitke.  Produced  Dec.  6,  with  this 
cast: 


Prince  Mirza 
Moussa  Beg 
Ismael  Beg 
lonides 
Lala 

Prince  Regent 
Lord  Ripley 
Lord  Ottery 


Claude  King 

John  H.  Brewer 

Berkley  Huntington 

Robert  Fischer 

John  Smith 

Louis  Wolheim 

Stanley  Hewlett 

Henry  Carvill 


Hon.  Claude  Faulconhurst    Dennis  King 
Mr.  Fitzjames  Echlin  Gayer 

The  Hon.  Charles  Hill  Harry  Green 

Capt.  Wingham  Messenger  Bellis 

Portleight  Roy  Cochran 

Duchess  of  'Darlington  Kathleen  Molony 
Lady  Ottery  Ethel  'Dane 

Hon.  Georgina  Faulconhurst      Fay  West 
Lady  Blandish  Nellie  Graham-Dent 

Miss  Priscilla  Hart  Helene  Sinnott 

Zora  Margaret  Mower 

THERE  is  color  enough  in  Gladys 
Unger's  play,  "The  Fair  Circas- 
sian," but  after  this  statement  has 
been  made,  its  highest  claim  to  praise 
has  been  voiced.  For  the  story  is  an 
unweildly  one,  garrulous  and  tame, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  somewhat 
naive  arrangement  of  many  char- 
acters ornately  dressed,  the  audience 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  illusion. 

The  play  complicates  the  modes  of 
the  East  and  the  West  again  in  the 
dialect  manner  of  "The  Son 
Daughter,"  and  similar  plays;  and 
the  complications  are  of  such  a  sort 
that  the  West  is  made  to  appear  some- 
what barbaric  and  absurd,  while  the 
East  is  wise,  dignified  and  altogether 
civilized. 

Zora,  the  heroine,  is  a  picturesque 
oriental  slave  who  is  sent  to  Europe 
by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  as  a  gift  to  the 
Prince  Regent.  Though  the  period 
is  that  of  1812,  England  has  already 
made  strong  laws  against  slavery, 
laws  which  the  Persian  Shah  has  evi- 
Jentally  forgotten.  Consequently,  he 
does  not  know  that  when  he  sends 


Zora  to  England,  she  instantly  be- 
comes free. 

But  the  fair  Zora  is  quickly  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  and  immediately 
takes  on  the  privileges  and  manners 
of  the  emancipated.  What  pleasure 
she  finds  in  her  new  life,  however,  is 
difficult  to  fathom.  In  the  first  place, 
she  has  a  quarrel  with  the  Persian 
official  who  loves  he/  truly  and  who, 
as  portrayed  by  Claude  King,  is  a 
very  handsome  fellow,  bearded  and 
given  to  mellifluous  speech.  In  the 
second  place,  she  has  to  transform 
herself  into  a  conventional  woman, 
innured  to  the  demands  'of  an  English 
drawing  room  deportment  manual. 

Yet,  the  fair  Zora  has  one  uncon- 
ventional lapse.  Somewhere  between 
the  third  and  fourth  acts,  a  dramatic 
situation  develops  as  someone  con- 
ceives of  the  thrilling  idea  of  having 
Zora  entertain  his  Royal  Highnen, 
the  Prince  Regent,  with  one  of  her 
native  dances — a  sort  of  neo-Gertrude 
Hoffman  affair.  Such  a  personal 
divertissement  is,  of  course,  quite 
shocking,  and  provokes  the  ire  of  the 
young  Englishman  to  whom  Zora  has 
incidentally  become  engaged.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  melodrama  ethics, 
he  refuses  to  permit  her  to  dance  an 
encore,  thereby  causing  a  great  deal 
of  excitement  and  much  general  dis- 
appointment. Even  the  audience 
misses  the  encore,  for  the  incidental 
music  is  good  here,  thanks  to  Maurice 
Nitke,  who  has  encrusted  the  numer- 
ous episodes  with  many  engaging 
melodies. 

Only  relatively  satisfying  was  the 
work  of  Margaret  Mower  as  Zora. 
Her  personality  and  power  were  not 
great  enough  to  give  realism  to  cir- 
cumstances that  belong  properly  to  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Miss  Mower  has 
frequently  demonstrated  her  ability, 
but  in  this  production  it  is  her  physi- 
cal charm  rather  than  her  acting 
which  makes  the  impression.  Claude 
King,  evidently  bored  by  the  whole 
affair,  was  effective  and  capable  as 
the  Persian  official.  Louis  Wolheim 
was  a  pompous  prince  and  Helene 
Sinnott  an  attractive  and  wistful 
near-spinster. 


NEW    VICTOR    RECORDS 


To  countless  music  lovers  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  "Here  is  a  new 
Homer  record,"  and  they  know  what 
a  depth  of  appeal  the  record  holds. 
For  January  Victor  Records  Mme. 
Homer  sings  a  song  that  is  as  much 
a  prayer  as  a  song.  "Just  for  today" 
is  a  reverent,  little  song,  a  plea  for 
the  hour  and  its  needs,  modestly 
made.  It  is  a  gentle  little  melody 
of  womanly  beauty,  sung  with  that 
outward  artlessness  which  is  one  of 
the  truest  accomplishments  of  art. 

Spring  isn't  really  so  far  away,  and 
during  January  Victor  audiences  will 


be  charmed  by  Edward  Johnson's  new 
record,  "Heart  to  Heart."  It  is  a 
love  song,  sung  with  fine  vocal  power, 
and  with  great  intensity  of  emotion. 
As  a  singer  of  love  songs  John 
McCormack  needs  no  introduction. 
The  very  fact  that  his  new  January 
Victor  Record  is  a  love  song — "Rose 
of  My  Heart"  is  all  that  might  be 
said  in  praise  of  it.  It  is  a  song  of 
remarkable  beauty,  purity  and  sincer- 
ity of  feeling.  And  its  hearers  will 
enjoy  it  as  one  of  the  finest  love  lyrics 
McCormack  has  ever  sung. 
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Theatre  Magctine,  Februtry, 


Cl 


600,000  satisfied 
users  have  testified  to 
the  wonderful  results 
obtained  from  the  "Acousticon."  We 
therefore  fee!  perfectly  safe  in  urg- 
ing every  deaf  person,  without  a 
penny  of  expense  and  entirely  at 
our  risk,  to  accept  the 

1922ACOUSTICON 

For  10  Days'— FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit — No  Expense 
Just  write  saying  that  you  are  hard 
of  hearing  and  will  try  the  "Acous- 
ticon."  The  trial  will  not  cost  you 
one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery 
charges. 

WARNING  f  There  is  no  good 
ff  xVIYillilU*  reason  why  every- 
one should  not  make  as  liberal  a 
trial  offer  as  we  do,  so  do  not  send 
mon£y  for  any  instrument  for  the 
deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 
The  "Acousticon"  has  improvements 
and  patented  features  which  cannot 
be  duplicated,  so  no  matter  what 
you  have  tried  in  the  past  send  for 
your  free  trial  of  the  "Acousticon" 
today  and  convince  yourself — you 
alone  to  decide. 

DICTOGRAPH    PRODUCTS    CORP. 
1461  CudJer  Bldf.    220  W.  42d  St.,  N .  T.  C. 


An  8  Months'  Trial 

Subscription  for 

only  50  cents 

(This  is  Y-2.  the  regular  price) 

Each  issue  of 
THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE 

contains  from  two  to  four  splendid 
serial  stories  and  from  twelve  to 
twenty  thrilling  short  stories,  besides 
special  departments  devoted  to  Wire- 
less, Mechanics,  Electricity,  Popular 
Science,  Athletics,  Physical  Training, 
Stamp  and  Coin  Collecting,  Outdoor 
Sports,  Amateur  Photography,  Car- 
tooning, etc.  Beautiful  big  pages 
with  handsome  covers  in  colors.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  throughout. 

A  special  feature  is  the  award  of 
liberal  cash  prizes  for  the  best  ama- 
teur work  in  many  subjects.  There 
is  no  reason  why  your  boy  should  not 
win  some  of  these  prizes.  Remember, 
only  50  cents  for  eight  months.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  refund 
your  money  promptly  and  without 
question.  Remit  in  stamps  if  more 
convenient. 

-     Tear   out    here     .... 

THE   SCOTT   F.    REDFIELt)   CO., 

7144   Main   St.,    Smethport,   Pa. 

I  accept  your  special  half-price  intro- 
ductory offer  an<!  enclose  50  cents,  for 
which  send  THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE 
for  eight  months  to 

( II' rite  name  and  address  plainly) 

Name      

Street   or   R.  F.  D 

City .     State... 


J^ttle  c~Women 


whether  their  hair  is  golden,  chest- 
nut, auburn,  or  velvety  black,  shampoo 
regularly  with 


PACKERS  TAR  SOAP 


piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiimimiiiiiiiiNiimiiiiHiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiim 


I  B.  F.  Keith's 

i 


The  Million 
Dollar  Theatre   i 


OF   1 


BROADWAY  and  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

!  THE  VATinrVIIir   HOUSE 

!   LEADING          V  AUUEiVlLLil     THE  WORLD   | 

AND  PREMIER  MUSIC  HALL 
I  I 

Those  who  love  distinction  and  luxury  will  find  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  theatre  completely  to  their  liking.  In  the  bills 
presented  there's  a  dash  of  everything  worth  while  in  theatri- 
cals. The  best  that  the  Operatic,  Dramatic,  Concert,  Comedy  and 
Vaudeville  stages  can  offer,  blended  by  experts  in  entertainment. 

j   DAILY  MATINEES,  25c,  50c,  75c.  and  Best  Seats  $1.00   | 
I   EVENINGS,   25c,    50c,   75c,  $1.00,  $1.50  and  $2.00    I 

Except  Sundays  and  Holidays 

rimimiiiiiimiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiimiimmniiiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim^ 


"TWO  Boston  hotels  that  have  contributed  greatly    to   the 

traditional  distinction  of  the  Back  Bay.    Two  blocks  from 

the  Back  Bay  stations,  near  all  the  shops  and  theatres,  they 

share  today  the  fame  of  "the  most  beautiful  square  in  America" 

The  BRUNSWICK  The  LENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Clarendon  Boylston  St.  at  Exeter 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE  IN  AMERICA 

By  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW,  Editor  of  the  THEATEE  MAGAZINE 

Photogravure    Frontispiece    and    188    Doubletone    illustrations    from    rare    en 

gravings,   playbills,   and   photographs,   many   lent   specially   from  private   collections 

for   reproduction    in    this   work.       TWO   OCTAVO    VOLS.       OVER    700    PAGES 

J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT    CO.,    Publishers  Philadelphia 


MONTE  CARLO 

THE  CROWN  JEWEL  OF  THE 

FRENCH  RIVIERA 

World-famed  Casino. 
Finest  operatic  and 
dramatic  offerings 
at  the  theatre 

A  Winter  Season  of 
Unrivalled    Brilliancy 

Magnificent  Golf  Links 
and  Tennis  Courts, 
Motor  Boating,  Horse 
Racing,  Trap  Shooting 


Steamer,  Train  and  Hotel 

Reservations 

at  the 

International  Sleeping  Car  Co. 

281  Fifth  Ave.  at  30th  St. 
New  York  City 


"Convenient  to  Ev*rywh*r*" 

RITTENHOUSE 

HOTEL 

22d  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Room*    with    hot   and    CO    V 


eold  MI  tin  in*  wat*r 

$3.50  CP 


Boom*      with 
bath 


t'lnb    Hrr*kf*Nt.    50c    op 
Special    Luncheon.    B0« 
Evenlnf    Dinner,   fl.tfl 

»   well  a*  cerTto  a  la  eart*. 


IIHH-   Oaring*   Lancheoa. 
Dmne-r  and  Snpper 


50 


Per  Box 
C  Pre-War  Price 


Queen  of  Toilet  Powders" 
The  favorite  of  three  . 
generations. 

Refute  Subithutes 
They  may  be  danger- 
ous. Flesh,  White, 
Pink  or  Cream.  .r>i>c.  a 
box  at  druggists  by 
mail.  Over  two  mij. 
lion  boxes  sold  an- 
nually. 

Sc>i,tioc/ors,iinftlc  6ox 
BEN.    LEVY   CO. 
Frt,iritP,rfi,mmDeft.fj   . 
l25«iKSlnSl..  BlSlM  HlSS. 
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Amateur  Exchange 
Music  Library 

TAMS  Music 

Standard  Music  Rented  for  Choirs,  Choral 
Societies.  Glee  Clubs,  Amateur  Singing  So- 
cieties, Masses,  Oratorios,  Cantatas.  Octavo 
Choruses  (sacred  and  secular);  Excerpts 
from  Operas,  Concert  Arias.  Concerted 
Numbers,  Encore  Songs,  Grand  and  Comic 
Operas,  Musical  Comedies. 

T-AMS  MUSIC  LIBRARV 

318-32O  West  46th  Street          New  York  City 

One  Block  West  of  Broadway 

Phone  Longacre  1913 


Costumes 


TAMS  Costumes 

Correct  in  every  detail.  Rented  and  made 
to  order  for  Plays,  Pageants.  Musical 
Comedies.  Wigs,  Make-up;  Make-up  Artists. 
REFERENCES — The  best  Colleges,  Schools, 
Convents  and  Societies  in  North  America. 
The  largest  costuming  estaMishmeit  in  the  world. 

Phone  Longacre  1913 

318-320  West  46th  Street  New  York  City 

One  Block  West  of  Broadway 


AMATEUR 

Productions  correctly  costumed  by  the  oldest 
costumers  in  the  United  States. 
Ask:    Princeton,     Yale,     Harvard,    Cornell, 
Columbia,  Smith,  Vassar,   Barnard,  etc. 

EAVES  COSTUME  CO. 

110  West  46th  St.        New  York  City 


MILLER 

Theatrical   Costumier 
Costumes,   Wigs,    Etc.,    to    Hire 

For    Amateur    and     Professional     Produc- 
tions.   Masquerades,    Church    Entertain- 
ments, Plays,  Minstrels,  Tableux,  etc. 

236  S.  1 1th  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Scenery 

SCENERY-DRAPES 

Velour — Satin — Gauze  and  Sateen 

Modernistic  Designs  and  Treatments 

Consult  our  "Service  Bureau" 

THE  FABRIC  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

Suite  201  — 177  No.  State  St.,  Chicago.,  III. 

Make  Up 


How  to 
Make  Up 
the  Eyes 

W,U  to 

NESTLE'S 
l2-l4E.49ihSt. 

New  York 


The  Importance    of 
Starting  Right 

After  you  have  selected  your 
play,  you  still  have  three  im- 
portant questions  to  decide — 
adequate  stage  effects,  cos- 
tumes and  stage  lighting.  Mis- 
takes in  judgment  are  fatal. 
The  expert  service  offered  by 
the  advertisers  on  this  page 
will  help  you  to  start  right. 


The  Amateur  Stage 

Creative  Amateurs  and  their  Plays 


{Continued  from  page  110) 


as  almost  everyone  knows  is  semi- 
serious  and  speculative  in  import, 
though  touched  with  humor;  and  the 
second  is  sheer  whimsy." 

TT  was  through  a  college  production 
that  the  rollicking  and  flavorsome 
ancient  French  farce,  Pierre  Patelin 
came  to  be  translated  and  revived. 
This  is  in  three  acts,  and  plays  a  full 
evening.  It  gives  a  chance  for  simple, 
neutral-tinted  backgrounds  which  can 
be  easily  constructed',  and  for  glowing 
mediaeval  costumes  which  can  be 
copied  from  Boutet  de  Monvel's 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  It  is  suited  to  a  cast 
of  men  and  women,  and  has  also  been 
given  successfully  by  a  cast  composed 
entirely  of  men,  since  there  are  only 
two  feminine  roles,  one  of  which  is 
so  agile  and  strong-handed  that  a 
man  may  well  play  it.  A  good  acting 
version  can  be  had  from  the  Walker. 
H.  Baker  Co.,  Hamilton  Place,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  another  edition,  edited  by 
Barrett  H.  Clark,  published  by  Samuel 
French,  New  York. 

Four  Of  a  Kind,  by  Constance  Wil- 
cox,  is  another  play  of  roguery,  de- 
signed for  a  masculine  cast.  This 
one-act  play  has  a  salt  whiff  of  the 
China  Seas  in  it,  and  a  piratical  leit- 
motif. It  can  be  found  in  her  recent 
volume,  Told  in  a  Chinese  Garden. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York).  One 
cannot  read  it  without  feeling  that 
here  is  the  very  play  not  only  for  a 
man's  college,  but  for  a  boys'  high 
school.  This,  too,  is  in  one  act. 

W/"HEN  the  Community  Theatre 
unites  with  the  church  in  pro- 
ducing religious  drama,  services  such 
as  Rosamond  Kimball's  The  Nativity, 
and  the  Ressurection,  are  frequently 
used — the  latter  having  Bach's  Pas- 
sion Music  as  an  accompaniment. 
The  music  can  be  rented  from  Tarns 
Music  Library,  318  West  46th  Street, 
New  York,  and  both  the  services  can 
be  had  in  inexpensive  paper  editions, 
published  by  French,  N.  Y.  They  are 
essentially  suited  to  Protestant  church- 
es ;  while  the  "short  lyrical  play  of 
The  Nativity,  by  Katherine  Tynan 
Hinkson,  a  true  poet  of  Erin,  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  Catholic  churches. 
It  can  be  found  in  her  book  entitled 
Six  Miracle  Plays.  This  volume  is 
out  of  print;  but  can  be  found  in 
most  public  libraries. 

Sir  Galahad  and  the  Holy  Grail, 
as  recently  given  in  The  Little  Play- 
house-on-the-Moors,  Gloucester,  Mass., 
with  costumes  copied  from  Abbey's 
pictures,  will  undoubtedly,  be  used  in 
the  near  future  in  churches  that  de- 
sire a  series  of  elaborate  mediaeval 
pictures.  It  can  be  produced  with  the 
music  from  Parsifal.  But  this,  of 
course,  means  a  production  costing 


more   than   the    average    church   pro- 
duction. 

Because  of  its  poetic  simplicity, 
Alice  Corbin  Henderson  The  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  from  her  volume  Adam's 
Dream,  and  Other  Miracle  Plays,  can 
be  used  either  by  adults  or  children 
with  singularly  satisfying  effect. 
(This  is  another  of  the  out-of-print 
books  which  can  be  found  in  almost 
all  public  libraries).  Not  only  does 
the  play  contain  lines  of  delicate 
beauty,  but  practical  stage  directions 
of  great  value  to  the  creative  amateur 
are  given  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

Tj^OR  plays  in  a  parish  house,  with 
a  simple  stage,  well-lighted  and 
hung  with  neutral-tinted  curtains, 
there  is  delightful  material  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  ancient  and 
mystery  plays  that  are  filled  wit> 
color  and  quaint,  though  reverent, 
humor.  Amongst  these  may  be  men- 
tioned The  Nativity  and  Adoration 
Cycle  of  Chester  Mysterues,  edited  by 
Frank  Conroy.  This  cycle  was  first 
used  at  the  Greenwich  Village  Thea- 
tre, New  York ;  yet  is  excellently 
adapted  for  a  stage  in  a  large  hall. 
It  needs  experienced  directing,  and  a 
sound  knowledge  of  costume,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  effect.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Egmont  Arens,  Washington 
Square  Bookshop,  New  York.  A 
simpler  play  to  produce  is  A  Miracle 
Play,  adapted  by  Samuel  Eliot  from 
the  Coventry  Cycle  of  Miracle  Plays 
in  Little  Theatre  Classics,  Number  1. 
This  play  can  be  given  by  a  cast  of 
a  dozen  men  and  one  woman,  or  by 
a  cast  composed  entirely  of  men.  It 
is  a  one-act  arrangement  of  a  play 
which  was  acted  in  England  for  cen- 
turies. One  scene  can  be  used 
throughout.  When  produced  at  the 
Little  Theatre,  Detroit,  Michigan,  it 
was  a  great  success ;  and  has  since 
been  widely  used  in  parish  houses. 

For  strolling  players  who  like  to 
roam  from  country  town  to  country 
town  in  the  summer  months,  giv- 
ing plays  in  gardens  or  on  lawns, 
material  is  found  in  such  charming 
pieces  as  The  Wonder  Hat,  by  Ken- 
neth S.  Goodman  and  Ben  Hecht 
(The  Stage  Guild,  Chicago)  ;  Told  in 
a  Chinese  Garden,  by  Constance  Wil- 
cox,  already  mentioned;  The  Maiden 
Over  the  Wall,  by  Bertram  Bloch 
(the  Women's  Press,  N.  Y.),  and 
Sanctuary,  by  Percy  Mackay  (Stokes, 
N.  Y.).  These  are  all  one-act  plays 
with  the  exception  of  Sanctuary, 
which  is  in  masque  form. 

With  such  a  growing  list  to  choose 
from,  surely  the  number  of  creative 
amateurs  must  increase  fourfold. 

Editor's  Note:  In  the  March  Issue.  Mr. 
Gilmore  Brown  of  the  Pasadena  Com- 
munity Playhouse  will  contribute  an  ar- 
ticle about  the  Community  Playhouse  and 
its  place  in  the  life  of  the  community. 


Plays 


PL  AYS  for  AMATEURS 


can  be  obtained  from 
AMERICAN  PLAY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

33  West  42nd  Street      -       New  York 


BAKER'S  PLAYS 

When  your  needs  concern  things  theatrical  we 
shall  be  happy  to  be  of  service.  Copies  of  all 
printed  plays  for  both  amateur  and  professional 
purposes  are  to  be  found  in  our  stock.  Large 
catalogue  free  on  request. 
WALTER  H.  BAKER  COMPANY 
Hamilton  Place,  Boston.  Massachusetts 


Large  List  Ne 
Vaudeville  Act 
Stage  Monologs. 


PLAYS 


New  Mllistrel  OpenliigOhorus- 
cs  and  Finales,  fllackface  Aft- 
er-pieces and  Crossfire,  >l  ualcal 
Comedies  and  Revues.  Musical 
Readings.  Novelty  Fntertain- 
ments.  Wigs,  Beards.  Grease 
Paints  and  other  Make  -  up 

Goods.    ILLTSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

FREE.    WRITE  NOW. 

T.  3.  DEMSON  &  Co.,  623  So.  W.b.lh.  Dept.  70,  CHICAGO 


PLAYS        PLAYS 

We  have  the  newest  and  most  attractive,  M 
well  as  the  largest  assortment  of  plays  in  the 
world.  Send  four  cents  for  our  new  list. 

SAMUEL    FRENCH 

Oldeit  flay  publishers  in  the  world 
28-30  West  38th  St..  New  York  City 


Valuable  Aid  to 

the  Drama 

Student 


Books  devoted  to  play  pro- 
ducing, pageantry,  commu- 
nity drama  and  every  phase 
of  that  fascinating  subject — 
The  Drama  —  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  student 
of  the  drama. 

Let  Theatre  Magazine  tell 
you  the  names  of  the  pub- 
lishers who  carry  these  books. 

Your  selection  of  a  play  is 
an  important  one  in  plan- 
ning an  amateur  production. 
The  advertisers  on  this  page 
will  gladly  send  you  cata- 
logues and  detailed  infor- 
mation, if  you  mention  the 
Theatre  Magazine. 
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Beautiful  Trilby  Clark 
of  The  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage Follies,  now  at 
Shitbert  Theatre,  Neu.' 
Yorfe. 


A  Wonderful 


Electric  Hair  Dryer! 


$12.50 
Complete 


The  Newest  Star  Beautifier  for  home  use. 

It's  the  lightest.  Most  sparkling  aluminum. 
It's  the  most  efficient,  most  convenient. 
Loads  of  delightful  hot  or  cold  air  instant- 
ly. Just  by  pressing  the  handle  button. 
Packed  in  handsome,  black,  leatherized 
box.  Works  on  any  current.  Six  feet  of 
cord.  At  Drug,  Department,  Hardware, 
Electrical  Stores.  Fitzgerald  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  350,  Torrington,  Conn. 


I  Necessities! 


DEVOTED  ENTIRELY  TO 

Sportwear  for    Women 

A   Complete    Assemblage    of 
Cleverly  Styled  Sport  Apparel 


PRICES  MOST  CONSERVATIVE 


677  FIFTH  AVENUE     AT  53o  STREET     NEW  YORK 


HOTEL   IRVING 

^C,  GRAMERCY  PARK 

Most    exclusive    residential    neighborhood     in     New    York    City 
High    Class,  moderate  price,  American  plan 
hotel,   catering  to  a  discriminating  clientele 

UNDER  KNOTT  MANAGEMENT 
Ratu  on  Application.  JOHN  HATfRlS,  Mgr. 


s\VN^Vv\\VJW«ii,VW*!w>: 
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Ask  for  them  by  name 


UNLIKE  other  articles 
sold  to  serve  a  similar 
purpose,  K  o  t  e  x  are 
easy  to  buy.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  women  can  ask 
for  sanitary  pads  with  no 
more  unwelcome  counter 
conversation  than  is  occa- 
sioned in  the  purchase  of 
hair  nets  or  soap.  Simply 
ask  for  "a  box  of  Kotex." 

Kotex  are  large,  comfort- 
able, secure.  They  are  dis- 
posed of  instantly  and  con- 
veniently— simple  directions 
in  every  box.  Nothing  to 
launder.  Cost  so  little  that 
they  warrant  the  forming  of 
a  new  sanitary  habit. 

Kotex  are  sold  in  drug,  dry- 
goods  and  department  stores 
everywhere  —  in  nearly  all 
up-to-date  stores  and  shops 
that  cater  to  women.  If  it  is 
not  convenient  to  shop  today, 
order  Kotex  by  telephone. 
Once  familiar  with  Kotex  its 
use  will  be  continued. 


Regular  Size 
12  in  box  for  60c 

Trial  box  of  12  mailed  pre- 
paid in  plain  wrapper  for  650. 

Large  Size 
6  in   box  for  45c 

Trial  box  of  6   mailed  pre- 
paidin  plainwrapperforsoc. 


Kotex  cabinets  are  now 
beirg  installed  in  worn- 
en's  rest-room5  everywhere 
— hotels,  office  buildings, 
restaurants,  theatres  and 
other  places — from  which 
may  be  obtained  one  Kotex 
with  two  safety  pins,  in 
plain  wrapper,  for  to  cents. 


Gellucotton  Products  Co.,  208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 
New  York:  51  Chamber  St.     Factories:  Neenah,  Wis- 

INEXPENSIVE,   COMFORTABLE ,  HYGIENIC    and.    SAFE —  KOTSX 
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Professional  Schools 

Recommended  by  the  Theatre  Magazine 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  request 


C  H  A  L  I  F 

LATE  BALLET  MASTER  of 

ODESSA  GOV'T  THEATRE,  RUSSIA 

Graded  classes  and  private  lessons  in  Greek,  Interpretive, 
National,  Classic.  Character  and  Toe  Dancing.  Personal 
Instruction  by  MR.  CHALIF. 

Special  attention  given  to  pupils 
preparing  for  the  stage 

Modern  dancing  in  its  latest  forms  can  be  learned  in 
private  lessons.  Three  beautiful  ballrooms  are  to  rent 
for  dances,  recitals,  weddings,  etc.' 


163-165  West  57th  Street 

Opposite  Carnegi«  Hall 


New  York  City 

Phone  Circle  1927 


uiiiiiimMiiiiiiimimiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiMiimiiiiiiMiiimiimimiiiiiiim 

1  ALEXIS    KOSLOFF 

|  of  Imperial   Russian  Ballet 

|  Class  and  private  instruction  in  Classical,  In- 
|  terpretive,  Character,  Greek,  Egyptian,  panto- 
I  mime,  Ballet  and  Stage  Dancing. 

|  Two  new  boons  "Russian  Ballet  Tech- 
|  nique"  and  "Dances  with  Descriptions" 
for  sale  at  the  StucLo 

|  STUDIOS   AT  24  West  57th   St.,   New  York          Telephone  Circle  5208    j 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  ART  OF  THE  THEATRE 

Direction  of 

SAM  HUME  IRVING  P1CHEL 

Berkeley,  California.  June  19— July  29,  1922 

Six  weeks  of  intensive  practical  work  in  all  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  theatre, 
taught  by  authoritative  instructors  in  every  branch 


INSTRUCTION 

PRODUCTION  ACTING 

DALCROZE    EURYTHMICS 
PLAYWRITING 

DESIGN,       Scene      and      Costume. 

Model-making,      textiles,      dyeing, 

batik,    stencilling,    etc. 
STAGE-MANAGEMENT 

Lighting   Mechanics. 
THEATRE    ORGANIZATION 
THE  ART  THEATRE 
ABROAD    AND    IN    AMERICA 


FACULTY 

KENNETH    MACGO\VAN 

STARK    YOUNG 
JEAN    BINET 
RUDOLPH    SCHAEFFER 
NORMAN    EDWARDS 
GILMOR  BROWN 
SAM   HUME 
IRVING    PICHEL 


ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 

For  prospectus  and  particulars,  address 

H.  H.  Brewster,  Secretary     P.  O.  Box  373     Berkeley,  California 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiimiimmiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMNmiiiiiiim 

I     AMERICAN   ACADEMY     I 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

=  = 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

=  = 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  America 


Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 
ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


I 

I 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
iiiiiiiiuiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

SCHOOL  of  EXPRESSION  PERFECT    FRENCH 

(Founded  1879) 

Training  in  Dramatic  Art  and  Acting   acquired  by  conversing  and  reading 
Winter  and   Summer    Sessions  with  a  parisian  young  lady. 

Winter  Session  opens  October  6  ...       ..  .      .   T,         ... 

Address  M.J.,  c/o  Theatre  Magazine 

S.  S.  CURRY,  Ph  D.,  Lilt.  D.,  President     ,-,„.._  KI       v    i 

Copley  Square     -     -     Boston,  Ma.,.     6  Ea,t  39th  Street  New  York 


Modernizing    Shakespeare 


(Continued  from  page  111) 


Globe  Theatre  and  Shakespeare  was 
writing  the  plays  which  have  become 
the  chief  glory  of  the  English-speaking 
nations,  old-timers  were  lamenting  the 
passing  of  the  golden  era  of  the  thea- 
tre. Twenty  years  from  now  I  am 
sure  the  youngsters  will  be  told  of  the 
spacious  and  magnificent  epoch  of  the 
early  twentieth  century. 

TT  was  Henry  Irving  who,  following 
the  example  of  Charles  Kean, 
brought  to  its  finest  development  in 
England  the  realistic  scenery  of  the 
period.  Whole  antique  shops  were 
looted.  The  stage  was  laden  with 
scenery,  properties  and  costumes.  Ex- 
perts were  called  in  to  give  opinions 
on  archaeological  problems.  Agents 
were  sent  to  Venice,  Padua,  Verona, 
Elsinore  to  examine,  to  study,  to  copy 
actual  scenes,  and  an  army  of  me- 
chanics was  employed  to  reproduce  to 
the  minutest  degree  the  result  of  these 
explorations.  Whereas,  in  former 
years,  audiences  had  been  trained  to 
accept  a  somewhat  modest  replica  of 
locality,  to  allow  their  imaginations 
some  play,  to  vest  the  scenes  with 
reality,  the  Irving  school  flouted  im- 
agination. Spectators  developed  an 
acute  critical  aspect.  I  believe  furni- 
ture-dealers, house-builders  and  fash- 
ion-mongers were  eventually  turned 
into  dramatic  critics  in  order  to  cope 
handsomely  with  the  situation. 

CUCH  then  was  the  situation  when 
we  produced  "Hamlet"  in  1900. 
Mr.  Frohman  recently  came  in  to  see 
our  present  "Hamlet,"  and  he  after- 
wards told  me  that  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve his  eyes.  In  that  first  "Hamlet"  we 
had  all  our  sets  built  solidly  of  wood. 
Great,  expensive,  massive  platforms, 
stairways,  towers,  castles  and 
churches,  of  which  we  had  been  so 
proud  in  1900,  were  now  replaced  by 
simple,  dignified,  illusive  pieces  of 
canvas. 

Four  years  later,  when  Julia  Mar- 
lowe and  I  became  co-stars,  we  con- 
tinued this  method  of  production.  As 
the  public  had  grown  to  expect  this 
elaborate  realism,  we  expended  for- 
tunes on  our  plays.  Every  brick, 
stone  and  mortar  were  there  as  faith- 
fully reproduced  as  highly  developed 
scene-painters  could  depict  them.  We 
were  so  steeped  in  the  process  that 
it  would  have  been  heresay  for  any- 
one to  suggest  that  we  were  wrong 
and  that  this  manner  was  doomed  to 
failure  because  it  was  choking  itself 
out  of  existence.  I  must  confess  that 
when  the  new  mode  of  stage  decora- 
tion first  began  to  make  itself  heard, 
I  boldly  declared  it  all  wrong.  "One 
painted  bay-tree,"  I  remember  saying 
to  an  interviewer  in  Boston,  "can 
never  represent  a  whole  forest  for 
me."  It  did  seem  absurd  that,  when 
we  had  spent  many  weeks  and  con- 
siderable labor  and  money  in  order 


to  make  the  Forest  of  Arden  as  real 
in  our  theatre  as  the  Forest  of  Arden 
we  had  roamed  in  Warwickshire,  a 
vague,  uncertain  green  thing  standing 
in  the  center  of  the  stage  might  not 
only  suggest,  but  actually  represent  an 
entire  wood  in  more  effective  fashion 
that  our  thickly  grown  trees  with  real 
leaves  and  highly  perfect'  trunks. 

"W/"E  left  the  stage  in  1914.  When 
we  decided  to  act  again,  we 
studied  all  the  contributions  that  had 
been  made  by  the  new  school  of  stage 
decorators  in  America  and  abroad. 
Our  first  idea  was  only  to  use  cur- 
tains, but  we  soon  abandoned  this  as 
too  inadequate.  Little  by  little,  our 
present  mode  was  evolved.  Our  stage 
is  framed  with  a  false  proscenium. 
To  the  right  and  left  are  a  pair  of 
column-like  draperies,  with  a  cyclo- 
rama  closing  in  the  scene.  Two  set* 
of  draperies,  which  can  be  closed, 
opened  partly  and  draped,  or  pulled 
wholly  out  of  view,  are  hung  between 
the  sides  of  the  proscenium  and  the 
columns.  In  these  openings,  when  the 
curtains  are  drawn,  are  placed  vari- 
ous pieces  of  flat  scenery  to  suggest 
locality.  Variety  is  obtained  by  the 
simplest  means.  The  effects  are  se- 
cured chiefly  by  lighting.  Except  for 
the  hedges  and  trees,  all  the  draper- 
ies and  pieces  of  scenery  are  painted 
a  neutral  color.  The  old  perspective 
back-drop  is  entirely  eliminated. 

"W7E  have  thus  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  hysteria  which  has  marked 
many  modern  experiments  in  staging 
and  yet  to  obtain  new  illusion,  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  without 
straining  it  and  to  rid  the  stage  of 
much  "theatrical"  lumber  which  has 
encumbered  it.  In  one  way,  we  have 
truned  back  to  Shakespeare's  own 
day,  for  we  have  taken  from  him 
swiftness  and  simplicity  which  are  in- 
valuable to  his  plays. 

We  do  not  feel  that  stage-craft  has 
exhausted  itself.  What  the  future  will 
bring  forth,  no  one  can  foretell.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  exotic  will 
ever  have  a  lasting  place  in  the  thea- 
tre, but  out  of  each  movement  will 
come  some  vital,  important  change 
that  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
theatre. 

In  the  end,  each  advancement  will 
but  prove  again  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  great  plays,  the  greatest  the 
world  possesses.  He  can  bear  experi- 
ment and  survive  it.  When  any  man- 
ner begins  to  stifle  his  spirit,  he  will 
throw  it  off  and  make  way  for  new 
trials  and  new  achievements. 

Editor's  Note:  In  the  March  issue,  Mr. 
Sothern  will  give  our  readers  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  and  opinions  as  regards 
other  phases  of  production — in  particular, 
the  staging  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 
We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  the  intinerary 
of  Mr.  Sothern's  tour,  to  college  groups 
and  others  who  may  wish  to  arrange  to 
see  his  productions  when  in  their  vicinity. 
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IF  you  wear  Nettleton  shoes,  whether  you  tread  a  city  street, 
a  grassy  lawn,  or  a  ballroom  floor,  you  are  conscious  of 
wearing  the  footgear  of  a  gentleman. 

An  air  of  restrained  smartness,  certain  comfort  and  long  wear 
are  attributes  possessed  by  all  "Shoes  of  Worth." 

Nettleton  "Footnotes,"  an  interesting  style  booklet,  will  be  sent 
you  upon  request. 

A.  E.  NETTLETON  COMPANY     Makers  of  gentlemen's  Fine  Shoes     SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Shoes  of  Worth 


Jl  Beautiful  BetHoom 
•=  at  the  Qampton  Shops 

PHIS  exquisite  interior  is  adaptable  to 
*•  the  most  beautiful  houses  of  today, 
its  ivory  glazed,  paneled  walls  relieved  by 
a  decorative  painting  after  Watteau,  form- 
ing a  harmonious  setting  for  the  delicate- 
ly hand  carved  furniture  which  is  finished 
in  ivory  and  gold. 

The  unlimited  resources  and  discriminat- 
ing knowledge  of  the  Hampton  Decoia- 
tors  are  at  the  command  of  their  clients  in 
the  development  of  such  unusually  beau- 
tiful interiors  or  in  the  selection  of  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  fine  cabinet  work,  for  the 
Hampton  collections  offer  adequate  scope 
in  meeting  the  personal  preferences  of 
each  patron. 

RampfonShops 


farinsStPamckKathrbrairH 
Decoration  •  Jlntiqumre  •  Furniture 


The  Hampton 
I  Exhibits  occupy 
I  this  entire  build- 
I  ing.  No  branch- 
|  es  or  associated 
companies 
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Vogue  in  ^Misses'  ^Dresses,  Suits  and 
Wraps  for  Springtime.  Whimsical, 
^Authentic,  Tearing! 


THE  HOUSE  OF  YOUTH 


55 


"p-jp\HE  House  of  Youth"  Clothes  for  Misses  have  achieved 
JL  their  present  pre-eminence  among  the  Younger  Smart 
Set,  because  they  are  the  embodiment  of  their  makers'  life- 
long study  of  the  requirements,  the  occupations,  the  habits, 
the  haunts,  the  charm,  the  vagaries,  the  daringness,  and  the 
darling  whims,  of  Youth. 

Three  actual,  typical  examples 

FROCK:  "Charm  O'  Youth"  WRAP:  ' 


The  new  "House  of  Youth"  models  for  Springtime,  1922,  are 
singularly  captivating.  Manipulating  exquisite,  novel  fabrics 
with  the  perfect  assurance  of  skilled,  cosmopolitan  tailoring. 
Replete  in  every  line  with  that  unerring  element  of  chic 
youthfulness  that  has  made  this  establishment  the  leading 
creators  of  Youthful  Clothes  in  America. 

are  sketched  on  this  page: — 
Gloria  "  SUIT:"  Insouciance ' ' 


"Charm  o*  Youth"  is  our  name  for  the  alluring  Afternoon 
Frock  illustrated  at  the  left.  All  a-flutter  with  winged 
sleeves  and  ethereal  draperies.  Made  of  Spring's  own 
tissue,  Crepe  Renee,  in  such  delectable  color  schemes, 
for  example,  as  Cornflower  Blue  embroidered  with 
little  steel  beads  and  cobwebby  coral-silk  thread. 


"The  House  of  Youth"  Spring  Dresses,  Suits  and 
Wraps  are  now  being  shown  by  exclusive  Shops  every- 
where.  Ij you  have  difficulty  in  locating  your  "House  of 
Youth"  dealer,  please  do  us  the  honor  of  communicating 
directly  with  us. 


A  perfect  background  for  Youth's  vivacit)  is  made  by 
this  Wrap  of  a  superb  new  fabric,  Silk  Veldine.  Dark- 
est navy  blue  in  color,  inset  with  a  cleverly  elongated 
shoulder  piece  of  glorious  "cardinal"  hue.  The  very 
striking  fringed  ornament  is  hand-made  of  the  blue 
material  and  dotted  with  many  small  steel  beads. 


If  ever  a  suit  expressed  the  insouciant  charm  of 
youth,  it  is  this  care-free  "House  of  Youth"  creation. 
Of  the  lovely  new  fabric  "Pk]uetine"  in  a  smart  dark 
shade  of  beige.  Heavy  silk  spider-web  embroidery  in 
self  color  and  dark  French  blue.  Heavily  silk-fringed 
sash.  Harmonizing  agate-smooth  little  buttons. ' 


THE     VERY     INTERESTING     BOOKLET, 

"DORIS  GOES  SHOPPING" 
WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 


SCHULMAN  &  HAUPTMAN' 

38  EAST  29TH  STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 
3  Avenue  De  f 'Opera,  Paris 
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"  My  Victor  Records 
shall  be  my  biography 

That  was  Caruso's  characteristic  remark  when  he 
was  once  approached  regarding  his  biography. 

The  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Victor 
Records  by  Caruso,  and  many  records  yet  to  be  is- 
sued, truly  constitute  the  best  autobiography  of  the 
world's  greatest  singer;  a  unique  autobiography 
which  has  never  been  equalled  for  vividness;  an 
autobiography  which  is  itself  alive  and  which  will 
continue  to  delight  all  the  succeeding  generations. 

The  Caruso  records  include  fifty-six  operatic  arias, 
twenty- three  concert  ballads,  sixteen  Neapolitan  songs, 
fifteen  love  lyrics,  twelve  sacred  numbers,  five  patriotic 
selections,  and  fifty-one  concerted  numbers,  all  of 
which  are  listed  in  the  Victor  Record  Catalog.  Any 
dealer  in  Victor  products  will  gladly  give  you  a  copy 
and  play  any  numbers  for  you. 


Victrola 


ft  EG.  u.s.  PAT.  onr 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE 


REC  US  PAT  OFF 

Thlitndemnrfc  tnd  the  tradrmarlcedword  "VictroU"  Identify 

•11  our  product*.    Look  under  the  lid?    Look  on  the  label! 

VICTOR  .TALKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Cwndcn.  N.  J. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,N.j 
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Richard  Bennett  As   the  Clown  In  Andreyev's  Drama 
"He  Who  Gets  Slapped" 
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Editorial 

The  Red  Lamp  in  the  Theatre 


WHAT'S  the  matter  with  the  theatre  ?  Who,  or  what, 
is  to  blame  for  the  blight  which  has  fallen  upon  it? 
Why  does  failure  follow  failure,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional hit  to  prove  the  exception  to  the  rule?  Why 
is  our  theatre  gradually  losing  its  importance,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  sympathy  and  support  of  people  of  taste  and 
intelligence? 

There  fs  a  reason  and  one  that  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
The  present  critical  condition  of  the  theatre  is  not  peculiar 
to  America.  Complaints  of  theatrical  failures  and  bad  business 
are  heard  in  every  country. 

The  drama  today  is  a  reflection  of  the  condition  of  the 
world  as  left  by  the  aftermath  of  the  Great  War.  In  every 
field  of  human  activity — in  political,  industrial,  financial,  and 
social  circles,  there  is  the  same  debacle.  Why  not  in  the  theatre  ? 

During  the  war  the  orgy  was  ghastly — waste,  license,  gross 
materialism,  entire  peoples  prostrate  before  the  Golden  Calf, 
statecraft  and  religions  bankrupt,  a  tidal  wave  of  ill-gotten 
"profiteering"  wealth  engulfing  the  nations.  When,  at  last, 
the  wave  receded,  millions  were  thrown  on  the  sands  of  moral 
and  physical  destruction. 

Today  the  theatre  still  suffers  from  the  war  orgy.  Eager 
to  get  away  from  the  horror  of  the  holocaust,  the  crowds 
rushed  to  every  form  of  distraction — even  the  most  degraded. 
They  clamored  at  theatre  doors.  Everything  went,  at  high 
prices — stupidity,  license,  jazz,  madness.  The  theatre  pros- 
pered exceedingly  on  this  devil's  hell  broth.  •  Lured  by  the 
click  of  dollars,  new  managers  rushed  into  the  game — men 
of  coarse  instincts,  illiterate,  unscrupulous,  greedy  for  gain, 
concerned  with,  and  seeing  only,  the  immediate  profit.  Real 
estate  speculators  built  theatres  one  after  another,  recklessly, 
in  cut-throat  competition.  Styling  themselves  managers,  con- 
trolling unlimited  capital,  they  erected  wonderful  temples  of 
marble  and  gold,  caskets  worthy  of  the  most  precious  gems 
and  then  filled  them  with  imitation  stones  of  lurid  colors.  The 
new  playhouses  were  the  most  beautiful  men  ever  had  seen. 
Everything  money  could  buy  was  put  into  their  construction. 
Only  one  thing  was  lacking — a  soul ! 

'Tis  folly  to  build  theatres  if  there  are  no  plays  to  perform 
in  them.  So  the  new  managers  rushed  here  and  there  frantic- 
ally looking  for  plays.  Every  apprentice  who  came  into  a 
manager's  office  with  a  manuscript  was  welcomed  with  open 
arms.  The  masters  of  the  craft  were  abroad  fighting  behind 
the  lines.  Could  a  man  sit  in  his  study  and  write  plays  when 
the  greatest  tragedy  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  being  enacted 
before  his  very  eyes? 

But  no  matter.  The  idle,  profiteering,  thoughtless  public 
shut  their  eyes  to  tragedy.  They  wanted  to  be  amused,  and 
they  crowded  the  theatres — and  so  the  one-day  fly,  born  at 
sunrise  to  die  at  sunset,  came  into  his  own.  The  playwright 
who  could  attract  and  entertain  the  mob  became  the  lion 
of  the  hour.  Fat  royalties  made  him  a  millionaire  over  night. 
He  gave  them  "leg"  shows,  naked  women  displaying  shame- 
lessly their  physical  charms,  plays  in  which  prostitutes  were 
the  heroines — nothing  was  nasty  enough  for  the  panderers 
or  for  the  new  lecherous,  amusement-thirsty  mob.  The  red 
lamp  district  was  transferred  from  "the  tenderloin"  to  the  stage. 


In  better,  saner  times  the  red  light  symbolised  danger-- 
a  leprous  spot  to  keep  away  from  and  avoid.  Today,  in  the 
continental  cities,  there  are  many  blind  alleys  with  closely 
shuttered,  sinister-looking  houses,  in  front  of  each  of  which 
burns  a  red  light.  The  man-about-town  knows  them  for  dis- 
orderly houses;  innocence  runs  past  them  with  a  shudder.  In 
America  we  are  more  progressive.  There  are  no  red  lights 
in  our  side  streets.  But  they  burn — even  more  brightly — more 
sinister  than  ever — on  our  stage. 

The  prostitute — that  is  the  character  our  rapid  fire,  up-to- 
date  dramatist  prefers  to  exploit  for  the  fattening  of  his  bank 
account  and  the  edification  of  American  audiences — old  and 
young.  The  youth  just  out  of  college,  the  virgin  of  blushing 
sixteen  is  shown  the  life  of  the  harlot  in  all  its  unsavory, 
hideous  detail. 

These  managers  and  authors  say  they  give  the  public  what 
it  wants.  But  is  the  fare  provided  really  what  the  public 
wants?  What  constitutes  the  theatregoing  public?  Is  it  the 
lobster-fed,  hip-flask  gentry  who  come  to  Broadway  to  have 
"a  good  time,"  and  who  besiege  the  ticket  agencies,  willing 
to  pay  any  old  price  for  something  good,  no  matter  what,  as 
long  as  it  is  sporty  and  racy?  Such  people  are  the  special 
public  who  patronize  the  undraped  drama.  But  is  there  not 
another  public — a  more  orderly,  intelligent  public — the  same 
public  that  flocked  to  see  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  "The  Circle," 
"Liliom,"  "John  Ferguson?"  The  only  trouble  is  that  the 
manager  professes  to  believe  that  there  is  a  bigger  public  for 
the  smutty  play  than  for  the  decent  one.  In  his  pachydermous 
shortsightedness  he  does  not  realize  that  it  is  precisely  these 
obscene  plays,  with  their  foul  talk  and  vile  innuendo,  which 
are  driving  respectable  patrons  from  our  theatres. 

Is  it  true  that  we  want  suggestive,  filthy  plays?  It's  up 
to  the  real  public  to  refute  such  a  slander  on  its  intelligence. 
How?  By  a  persistent  and  consistent  boycott  of  those  man- 
agers and  those  theatres  that  continue  to  offend  against  good 
taste  and  good  morals.  No  manager  can  continually  defy 
aroused  public  opinion  and  prosper.  After  all,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  are  clean  and  right  thinking.  If  this  were  not 
true,  the  world  would  have  gone  to  the  devil  long  ago.  As 
to  the  libidinously  inclined  minority — the  less  intelligent  and 
less  decent  theatregoer — he  must  be  taught  to  stop  thinking 
along  prostitute  lines.  Wantonness,  prodigality,  waste,  jazz, 
gambling,  drunkenness — all  that  is  part  of  Satan's  curriculum. 
A  certain  class  of  women  playgoers  like  to  see  the  prostitute  on 
the  stage.  Perhaps  they  see  in  the  hectic  heroine  what  they 
might  have  become  in  other  circumstances.  Themselves  weak, 
unmoral,  barren  of  principles,  they  let  their  empty-headed 
flapper  daughters  imitate  the  harlot  in  dress  and  manner,  and 
their  sons  go  to  ruin  for  her. 

The  world  is  suffering  from  moral  indigestion  brought  on 
by  over-indulgence.  The  cure  is  a  siege  of  hard  times.  We 
are  feeling  it  now.  The  conditions  are  terrible,  but  the  world 
won't  go  under.  A  change  will  come.  There  will  be  a  wave  of 
ideals  of  spirituality,  a  wave  of  better  living  and  better  thinking. 
The  playwrights  will  welcome  the  new  era:  the  theatres  reflect 
it.  The  managers  will  float  on  the  crest  of  it.  It  will  come. 
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Act  II.  Even  the  partners  in  an  unhappy 
marriage  may  become  reconciled  when  the 
husband  (Reginald  Mason)  catches  his  first 
cold  and  the  wife  is  only  waiting  the  chance 
for  someone  to  "cosset" 


Photo  Abbe 


Act   I.     The  eccentric  host    (Charles   Cherry)    of   a   "sort   of 

hotel"   just    off    the    Dover    Road    entertains    two    adventurers 

in  romance  (Left — -Winifred  Lenihan.     Right — Molly  Pearson) 

on  their  runaway  route  to  Calais 


Act  III.  Given  a  choice  of  any  dis- 
ease in  the  materia  medica  book, 
Latimer  chooses  neuralgia  when  the 
charming  Anna  constitutes  herself 
masseuse 


Photo  White 


Act  III.  When  a  married  couple  meet  in  the  course  of  their 
respective  elopements,  nothing  is  so  helpful,  according  to  their 
host,  as  a  friendly  discussion  of  the  situation.  Left  to  right: 
Molly  Pearson,  Reginald  Mason,  Charles  Cherry,  Winifred 
Lenihan,  Lyonel  Watts 


Photo  Ahb* 


SCENES      IN      "THE       DOVER       ROAD" 
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Building  An  Audience 

Famous  Stage  Director  Shows  How  to  Deal  with  the  Psychology  of  the  Modern  Theatregoer 

By  ROBERT  MILTON 


AS  one  who  has  been  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  productions  of  both  the 
famous  but  ill-fated  New  Theatre 
and  the  equally  famous  and  well-fated 
Theatre  Guild,  I  am  being  constantly  asked 
by  people  both  in  and  out  of  the  theatre 
why  the  one  movement  for  better  drama 
was  a  fiasco  and  the  other  an  unquestion- 
able success.  The  underlying  causes  in- 
volved in  the  outcome  of  this  interesting 
pair  of  theatrical  experimentations  are 
subtle  and  manifold ;  but  if  any  one  answer 
can  be  made  to  the  question  I  mention,  it 
is  that  the  debacle  of  the  New  Theatre 
was  a  natural  outcome  of  not  having 
builded  its  audience,  while  the  success  of 
the  Guild  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
it  did  build  its  audience. 

The  theatre  faces  a  crisis  today.  The 
motion  picture  show  has  denuded  theatre 
balconies,  and  haphazard,  careless  produc- 
tion of  inferior  plays  is  coming  gradually 
to  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the,  patron- 
age that  a  manager  once  could  count  on 
for  his  orchestra  floor.  Out  of  the  ashes 
of  an  unheard-of  number  of  failures  will 
rise  a  theatrical  Phoenix,  that,  consciously 
and  consistently  dealing  with  things  as 
they  are  and  not  things  as  they  used  to  be 
in  the  "good  old  days,"  will  form  a  new  and 
faithful  audience,  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  in  the  dramaless  provinces.  What  that 
bird  is  and  how  it  will  rise  I  shall  endeavor 
to  explain. 

TO  return  for  a  moment  to  the  New 
Theatre  and  use  its  valuable  lesson  for 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  later.  Certainly, 
it  can  not  be  said  of  its  directorate,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Winthrop  Ames,  a 
skilled  and  sincere  artist,  that  in  the  choice 
of  plays  presented  it  failed  to  reach  a  high 
standard  of  merit.  One  need  only  men- 
tion "Don,"  "The  Thunderbolt,"  "Strife," 
"The  Nigger,"  "The  Piper,"  "The  Blue- 
bird," to  recall  to  the  minds  of  play  lovers 
as  choice  morsels  as  were  ever  served 
up  before  them.  The  productions  were 
amazingly  fine  and  lavish ;  there,  indeed, 
we  find  fatal  note  number  one,  for  it  was 
in  its  general  tone  of  over-lavishness  that 
the  New  Theatre  came  first  to  prejudice 
the  people  against  it.  That,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  "star  system,"  the  use  of 
featured  players,  which,  to  my  mind,  is 
destructive  to  the  building-up  of  any  reper- 
tory theatre  and,  in  fact,  threatens  the 
Theatre  Guild  at  this  very  minute. 

The  public  was  not  ready  for  the  New 
Theatre  because  it  had  not  been  made 
ready  for  it.  Launching  it  was  precisely 
akin  to  presenting  a  large  marble  bath-tub 
to  a  man  who  had  not  learned  to  wash 
at  all.  It  was  a  million  miles  away  from 
the  "common  touch";  the  millionaire's 
play-toy  built  for  the  enlightenment  of  a 
group  of  human  beings  that  didn't  want  to 
be  enlightened  in  just  that  way. 


In  fact,  it  is  a  grave  question  in  my 
mind  whether  more  than  a  minute  percent- 
age of  the  New  York  playgoing  public 
wishes  to  be  "enlightened"  at  all.  In  this 
respect  it  differs  radically  from  theatre- 


ROBERT    MILTON 
Stage    director    of   the    Theatre    Guild 

lovers  abroad.  I  have  directed  productions 
in  Russia  and  Germany ;  I  have  studied 
theatrical  production  in  France,  and  I  have 
had  unusual  opportunity  to  observe,  uni- 
versally, the  reaction  of  the  theatrical 
audience  to  what  is  given  it.  The  Russian 
goes  to  his  playhouse  primarily  to  learn, 
to  acquaint  himself  with  life  and  give  him- 
self new  food  and  thought  for  argument; 
he  is  a  connoisseur  and  can  appreciate  the 
good  from  the  bad  not  simply  out  of  a 
judgment  based  on  his  emotional  reactions. 
To  the  German,  the  theatre  never  ceases 
to  be  a  school-house;  he  is  less  of  a 
connoisseur,  I  think,  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  is  even  more  greedy  than  the  Russian 
for  enlightenment.  For  this  reason, 
German  plays  are  usually  pregnant  with 
philosophy  of  a  discursive  character,  an 
ingredient  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
this  country. 

r  I^HE  Frenchman  goes  to  his  theatre  more 
J-  to  be  amused,  but  he  goes  also  for  mental 
stimulus,  as  the  permanent  and  great 
repertory  theatres  in  Paris,  notably  the 
Comedie  Francaise,  bear  witness.  The 
Boulevards  and  Palais  Royal  piffle  is  manu- 
factured for  travellers  and  Parisian  about- 
the-towners  more  than  for  the  body  proper 
of  French  theatregoers. 

In  other  words,  the  drama  has  come  to 
be  taken  over  there  as  the  serious  art  that, 
in  time,  it  will  be  taken  as  over  here.  I 
speak  now  of  the  attitude  towards  it  ot 


the  multitude,  not  merely  the  small  section 
of  intelligentsia  that  have  in  various  com- 
munities in  this  country  achieved  as  fine 
things  as  have  been  achieved  in  any  theatre 
in  the  world. 

It  becomes  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  with  marble  palaces  and  the  "world's 
greatest  actors,"  that  high  dramatic  art  is 
to  be  foisted  on  the  United  States.  An 
audience  must  be  builded  first,  beginning 
with  a  selected  group  that  in  time  widens 
and  widens  like  the  ripples  about  a  stone 
thrown  into  water.  It  is  thus,  in  fact, 
precisely,  that  the  Theatre  Guild  has 
grown ;  from  the  steady  patronage  of  a 
handful  it  has  come  to  achieve  the  steady 
patronage  of  a  huge  community  upon  which 
it  can  regularly  count  to  support  its  every 
production  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be 
worth  supporting.  The  Provincetown  Play- 
ers have  done  very  much  the  same  thing, 
but  in  a  much  smaller  way,  and  even  the 
somewhat  erratic  bills  recently  presented 
have  not  kept  the  little  playhouse  on  Mac- 
Dougal  Street  from  being  packed  at  every 
performance.  They  have  builded  their 
audience,  and  so  long  as  the  foundations 
are  kept  reasonably  firm,  the  structure  will 
stand. 

IN  all  this  tremendously  rich  country  there 
is  no  organization  doing  the  work  of 
the  Guild  save  in  New  York.  Most  of  the 
Guild  ventures  on  the  road  have  failed, 
such  a  play  as  St.  John  Ervine's  "John 
Ferguson"  for  instance,  going  down  to  de- 
feat in  Chicago  aftei  a  lengthy  and 
deserved  run  here.  This  means  simply 
that,  whereas  the  Guild  has  builded 
its  audience  in  New  York,  it  has  not  yet 
found  the  time  and  the  means  to  do  so  out 
of  town.  This,  I  believe,  could  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  similar  Guilds  situated 
locally  in  large  centres  over  the  country  and 
remaining  permanently  on  the  scene,  doing, 
perhaps  simultaneously  with  the  Guild  or, 
subsequently,  productions  shown  in  New 
York.  In  no  other  way,  I  believe,  will 
the  road  business  be  pulled  out  of  the 
morass  into  which  it  has  fallen.  Only  with 
groups  given  new  faith  in  the  theatre  in 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  the  big 
Western  cities  will  the  drama  return  to  its 
own  in  those  communities.  And  the  rough 
experiences  of  practically  every  manager 
this  season  indicates  that  more  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing  must  be  done  in 
New  York. 

The  Editor  of  the  THEATRE  MAGA- 
ZINE in  a  recent  editorial,  spoke  urgently 
of  the  need  for  a  repertory  theatre. 
No  word  spoken  on  the  requirements 
of  the  drama  today  has  been  truer; 
New  York  not  only  needs  its  repertory 
theatre  but,  unquestionably,  in  time,  we 
shall  have  several  here,  with  permanent 
companies,  doing  regularly  new  plays  for 
(Continued  on  page  192) 
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ELEANOR         PAINTER 

Whose  charm,  quite  apart  from  her  brilliant  voice,  makes  her  perhaps  the  most  interesting 

figure  on  the  American  operetta  stage  today.    Now  on  tour  with  "The  Last  Waltz,"  Miss 

Painter  will  soon  be  in  New  York  again  in  a  new  Shubert  production 
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Mrs.  Blabb  at  the  Matinee 


By  GEORGE  V.  HOBART 

Author    of   "Sonny   Boy,"   "Experience,"    etc. 


GEO.V.  HOBART 


YES,  children,  you  have  supprised  my 
secret,"  observed  Mrs.  Blabb  as  she 
sat  down   to  dinner  with   her  two 
daughters,    Minerva   and   Aurora,    in    the 
Builtfast  Hotel ;  "I  went  to  a  matinknee 
with  Mrs.  Gullfoil  and 
I   certainly   thought   it 
was     a     very     genteel 
gesture,    as  the   saying 
is." 

"What  did  you  see, 
Mumma?"  inquired 
Minerva,  the  eldest 
daughter. 

"We  see  that  new 
play  by  Booth  Tark- 
ington  entitled  of  the 
name  of  'The  Intimate 
Strangers,'  answered 
Mrs.  Blabb.  "I  read 
where  one  of  the  crick- 
icks  said  it  was  light  and  cobwebby.  Well, 
supposin'  it  was?  What  did  he  expeck 
it  to  be,  heavy  and  wasp-nestish  or  some- 
thing? If  it  was  light  and  cobwebby  it 
had  the  moonlight  of  romance  shining  on 
the  cobwebs,  and  if  they's  anything 
perettier  under  the  great  blue  expense  of 
high  Heffen  than  moonlight  shimmying 
on  cobwebs  I  ain't  yet  been  invited  to  a 
private  view  thereof — pass  the  sugar, 
Nervy!" 

"Yes,  Mumma ;  go  on ;  tell  us  about  the 
play,"  complied  Minerva. 

WELL,  as  I  was  saying,"  continued  Mrs. 
Blabb;  "I  love  them  kind  of  titles  to  a 
play — they  are  so  intrigyouing,  as  the  say- 
ing is.  Titles  like  them  is  always  food 
for  thought  and  let  digestion  wait  on  your 
appetite,  as  the  good  book  says.  'How!' 
you  say  to  yourself,  'how,  outside  of  rid- 
ing in  the  Subway  at  six  p.  m.,  how  can  a 
stranger  be  intimate?'  If  I  ever  write  a 
play,  which  Heffen  forfending,  I'd  have 
one  of  those  intrigyouing  titles.  If,  for 
a  ninstance,  the  plot  of  my  play  was  a 
young  and  pretty  girl  whose  father  was  a 
grocer  I'd  call  it  'The'  Sweet  Miss  Salt.' 
Then  again,  for  a  ninstance,  if  the  plot 
of  my  play  was  a  young  man  hastily 
throwed  overboard  by  an  indulgent  parent 
to  shift  for  himself  in  the  vastly  deep 
I'd  call  it  'The  Loving  Hatred,'  or  'He 
Went  Down  Off  Perth  Amboy  and  Ain't 
Been  Seen  Sence.'  Maybe  the  sub-titling 
is  a  little  long  for  electrified  lights,  but 
its  intrigyouing,  nevertheleast,  as  the  saying 
is." 

"But,  Mumma,"  interrupted  Aurora, 
"what  difference  does  it  make  about  the 
title;  do  tell  us  about  the  play — is  it  a 
pretty  story  and  isn't  Miss  Billie  Burke 
lovely?" 

"Now,  Rory,"  admonished  Mrs.  Blabb, 
"compose  yourself;  here  you  are  taking 
lessons  in  harmony  and  double-bass  and 
counter-poise  and  how  can  you  compose 
music  if  you  can't  compose  yourself? 
Heffen  be  my  awful  witness  if  I  am  crick- 


asizing  in  any  manner,  shape  or  form,  as 
the  saying  is.  I  was  merely  remarking  that 
I  liked  them  intrigyouing  titles  but  I  wish 
Booth  Tarkington  had  thought  of  a  name 
for  his  play  more  in  keeping  with  the 
star-light  that -shines  through  it.  Of  all 
my  favoright  literaturers  Booth  is  the 
favorightest.  Booth  is  a  native  habitat  of 
Indiana.  As  you  well  know,  children,  your 
father  was  also  born  in  Indiana.  So  was 
your  grandfather,  Primeval  Blabb,  hut 
Indiana  hasn't  boasted  much  about  it  be- 
cause while  Primeval  was  not  exactly  a 
social  outcast  he  was  on  the  fringe,  as  the 
saying  is. 

THE  govment  caught  him  two  leagues 
southeast  of  his  barn  brewin  a 
witches  broth  at  a  time  when  good  liquor 
flowed  so  free  that  only  a  simp  would  take 
the  time  to  make  bad.  In  them  days  in 
Indiana,  with  good  liquor  at  ten  cents  a 
hoist,  for  a  man  to  offer  the  stranger  within 
his  gates  a  glast  of  catnip  tea  aided  and 
abetted  by  equal  potions  of  juniper  berries 
and  woodish  alcohol  was  considered  nolle 
prosse,  as  the  saying  is.  So  the  nearest 
your  grandfather  ever  got  to  the  Indiana 
Hall  of  Fame  was  breaking  rocks  on  the 
road  befront  of  it,  as  suggested  by  the 
circuit  judge  in  such  cases  made  and  per- 
vided.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  your  father 
and  Booth  was  more  contemporary  in  ap- 
pearing on  this  Vale  of  Tears,  as  the  good 
book  says.  Booth  picked  out  the  perfession 
of  good  writing  and  your  father  picked 
out  the  perfession  of  medicine  and  they 
both  made  a  killing." 

"But,  Mumma,  aren't  we  ever  going  to 
hear  about  the  play?"  pleaded  Minerva. 
"I'm  so  anxious  to  hear  about  Miss  Burke 
— what  did  she  wear,  and  did  she  look  as 
lovely  as  she  always  does?" 

"Now,  Nervy,  you  break  out  with  just 
the  same  kind  of  impatience  as  was  the 
besotting  sin  of  your  father,"  reproved 
Mrs.  Blabb.  "With  such  impatience  for 
his  mortal  enemy  I  never  knew  how  he 
done  it  but,  nevertheleast,  your  father  was 
the  best  felon  curer  in  our  diocese.  Never 
dast  a  finger  show  up  with  a  felon  attached 
that  your  father  couldn't  cure  it  in  twenty- 
four  hours — and  charge  the  same  to  the 
account  of  the  finger's  owner. 

YOUR  father,  my  dears,  was  most  skill- 
ful in  the  matter  of  assassinated  fingers 
and  had  the  repetation  of  being  the  most 
felonious  doctor  for  miles  in  any  given  di- 
rection as  the  crow  flies.  Being  a  country 
physician  your  father  never  kept  books  nor 
sent  out  bills  which  endeared  him  to  the 
heart  of  his  patients  so  much  that  he  was 
intensely  beloved  by  all  those  present  dur- 
ing his  office  hours,  which  is  the  reason 
I  don't  wear  a  diamond  outburst  on  nary 
one  of  my  fingers,  not  having  none  to  wear, 
owing  to  your  father's  love  of  the  common 
people  which  was  not  reciprocrated.  I  was 
a  mere  slip  of  a  country  girl  when  1 


married  your  father,  having  just  passed 
through  the  village  school,  scarlet  fever, 
the  Band  of  Hope  and  a  serious  attackt  of 
passe  partooing,  and  I  often  said  to  him, 
'Phineas,  being  as  you  are  in  the  life-saving 
business,  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  col- 
lect a  little  jack,  as  the  saying  is,  for  your 
work  so  as  we  could  save  up  for  a  rainy 
day?'  Then  your  father  would  smile  at 
me  through  his  lemon-colored  beard,  such 
as  infests  the  faces  of  country  physicians, 
and  say,  'Shucks,  Angastora!  it  ain't  goin' 
to  rain  before  Thursday!'  and  then  a  couple 
of  baby  sparrows  would  fly  out  of  the 
shelter  of  his  beard  and  he  would  follow 
after  them  to  see  they  came  to  no  harm 
and  leave  me  dumbfoundered." 

"Oh,  Mumma,  please  tell  us  about  the 
play;  we're  just  dying  to  hear,"  begged 
Minerva,  while  Aurora  added,  "What  do 
we  care  about  names  or  titles  and  every- 
thing. We  want  to  hear  about  Miss  Billie 
Burke,  Mumma!" 

ONCE  again,  children,"  answered  the 
mother,  "I  must  rekest  that  you  un- 
possess  your  soul  of  its  impatience.  Names 
and  titles  is  everything  in  this  morning 
exercise  we  call  life.  The  good  book  says 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
the  children  even  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
generation,  and  that's-true  because  I  knew 
a  fambly  by  the  name  of  Tayker — 
farmbers,  they  were,  polite  farmbers  of  the 
class  which  they  call  in  England,  landed 
gently.  Well,  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion, the  head  of  that  fambly  was  christened 
Pillgarlic,  till  it  got  to  be  a  habit.  Can 
you  amajum!  Pill  for  short — Pill  Tayker! 
The  trouble  with  christenings  like  them  is 
that  the  one  in  command,  be  it  mother 
or  father,  has  got  the  same  sense  of  humor 
as  inhabits  a  fried  mackerel.  They  fasten 
a  funny  name  to  an  unsuspecting  infan 
and  they  go  off  in  a  corner  somewhere  and 
die  and  leave  the  infan  struggling  up  to 
manhood  so  busy  fighting  with  its  name 
that  it  hasn't  time  to  earn  its  own  sustain- 
ment.  And  when  the  infan  has  an  infan 
of  its  own  it  clamps  the  same  name  on  it, 
just  to  get  even.  Heigho!  as  the  saying  is. 
But  I  do  trust  and  hope  if  one  of  you 
girls  marries  an  antique  dealer  and  he  at- 
temps  to  call  your  first  child  Gargoyle 
you  will  get  the  sauce  pan  and  crown  him 
lord  of  all.  I  do  trust  and  hope  you  will 
do  this,  putting  your  full  weight  and 
strength  in  the  crowning.  Your  father 
was  always  strangely  gifted  in  the  way  he 
could  think  out  a  approprate  name  for  a 
defenceless  infan.  Living  near  us  in  years 
byegone  was  a  farmber  of  the  name  of 
Mudcrest  and  with  the  help  of  his  wife 
they  was  already  a  majority  of  seventeen 
children  in  the  fambly  when  suddenly  she 
presented  the  happy  father  with  two  twins, 
making  the  plurality  for  that  district  nine- 
teen. Your  rather  was  present,  perfessional, 
when  the  new  census  was  taken  and  as  he 
(Continued  on  page  194) 
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ANDREAS  PAVLEY  AND  MARIA  NEMEROFF  OF 
THE  PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY  BALLET 

With  Miss  Garden  as  manager,  and  Mme.  D' Alvarez  as  can- 
tatrice,  it  was  only  necessary  for  Campanini  to  re-engage 
Andreas  Pavley  and  Maria  Nemeroff  of  the  Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet  as  dancers,  to  insure  the  complete  success  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company  this  season.  Both  Mr.  Pavley  and 
Miss  Nemeroff,  a  Chicago  girl  by  the  way,  have  been  with 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company  for  several  years 


PEGGY    MATTHEWS   AND 
DEVAH    WORRELL 

This  quaint  and  delightful  pair  from  the 
Greenwich  Village  Follies  have  danced  their 
way  to  fame  through  a  year  or  two  of  New 
York  successes.  Miss  Matthews  has  appeared 
for  two  seasons  under  the  management  of  the 
Greenwich  Village  Follies.  Miss  Worrell 
played  first  at  the  Capitol,  and  then  for  a 
winter  in  Vaudeville 
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Some  Theatregoers  Go  to  the  Play — Not  to  Relax  Their  Minds — But  to  Clear  Their  Throats 

By  LISLE  BELL 


THE  actors  of  Paris  stepped  out  of 
character  the  other  day  long  enough 
to  hurl  a  polite  imprecation  down 
the  throats  of  those  unthinking  theatre- 
goers who  cough  during  performances — 
and  usually  right  at  the  most  intense  mo- 
ment. Seventy-five  percent  of  the  theatre 
coughs,  they  declared,  are  needless  and 
ought  to  be  choked  off  at  the  source. 

Just  to  prove  that  they  are  right  and 
that  the  theatre  cough  is  unnecessary,  they 
have  begun  a  campaign  against  the  indi- 
vidual who  apparently  comes  to  the  thea- 
tre— not  to  relax  his  mind — but  to  clear 
his  throat.  And  doubtless  this  individual, 
believing  in  majority  rule,  will  agree  with 
the  actor  in  spirit  but  go  right  on  cough- 
ing just  the  same. 

Broadway  has  her  inconvenient  coughers, 
no  less  than  Paris,  but  evidently  the 
American  actor  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
grin  and  bear  it.  After  all,  there  isn't 
much  that  can  be  done  about  it,  and  as 
John  Drew  says,  "It's  simply  an  annoy- 
ance to  which  most  actors  have  accustomed 
themselves."  The  comedian  does  make  one 
suggestion,  however,  and  that  is  that  the 
slot-machine  candy  boxes  which  adorn  the 
backs-of  the  seats  in  certain  theatres,  might 
be  emptied  of  their  sweet  contents  and 
cough  drops  substituted.  This  is  a  tip 
which  should  make  Mr.  Drew  the  favorite 
actor  of  the  Smith  Bros,  for  life. 

THE  question  rises:  Can  the  cough  be 
made  useful  as  well  as  detrimental? 

One  is  reminded  of  a  certain  preacher 
who  was  decidedly  prone  to  pulpit  exag- 
gerations, and  who  allowed  his  imagination 
to  run  riot  in  the  course  of  his  sermons 
to  such  an  extent  that  one  of  the  deacons 
called  his  attention  to  it.  The  pastor 
agreed  that  he  sometimes  embellished 
a  point,  and  suggested  that  the  next  time 
he  was  guilty  of  anything  of  the  kind, 
the  deacon  should  gently  cough. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  the  preacher 
was  discoursing  upon  Samson's  picturesque 
episode  with  the  three  hundred  foxes  whose 
tails  he  lashed  together. 

"And  we  must  bear  in  mind,  my 
brethren,"  he  went  on,  "that  the  foxes 
of  Samson's  time  were  not  like  our  foxes. 
They  grew  to  great  size,  many  of  them 
reaching  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet." 

A  gentle  cough  came  to  his  ears  from 
the  front  pew. 

"However,"  he  continued,  "since  the 
standards  of  measurement  in  those  days 
differed  from  ours,  it's  barely  possible  that 
they  were  only  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
in  length." 

Another  admonitory  cough. 

"But" — with  a  slight  frown — "in  order 
to  be  entirely  on  the  safe  side,  let  us  say 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length." 

Again  the  insistent  cough,  louder  than 
ever. 


The  preacher  leaned  forward,  and  spoke 
in  a  fiery  undertone. 

"You  can  cough  your  head  off,  but  I'll 
not  knock  off  another  inch!" 

Will  Rogers  must  have  had  this  in  mind 
when  the  action  of  the  Parisian  actors  was 
brought  to  his  notice. 

A  COUGH  may  be  all  right  or  it  may 
be  all  wrong,"  he  said.  "I  always 
consider  the  source.  Now,  if  it's  the  ladies, 
bless  'em,  I  say  let  'em  cough  if  they  want 
to. 

A  ticket  speculator  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  he  simply  couldn't  get  along 
without  the  theatre  cough.  He  needs  it 
in  his  business,  and  considers  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sidelights  on  the  merit 
of  a  play.  He's  a  hardened  first  nighter, 
and  when  he  wants  to  estimate  the  probable 
success  of  a  new  play,  he  checks  up  on  the 
coughs  even  more  conscientiously  than  he 
measures  the  applause. 

He  has  worked  out  a  simple  rule  of 
thumb  which  he  says  is  as  good  an  acid 
test  as  any: 

If  the  audience  coughs  more  or  less 
during  the  first  act,  but  forgets  to  cough 
after  that,  the  piece  will  have  a  run. 

If  the  audience  doesn't  cough  through- 
out the  entire  evening,  the  play  is  an 
assured  success. 

But  if  the  audience  begins  coughing  in 
the  first  act,  and  continues  to  cough  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  acts,  the  play  is  practically 
a  goner. 

What  would  happen  if  the  coughs  were 
stifled  ?  The  man  with  his  pulse  on  the 
public  fancy  wouldn't  be  able  to  diagnose 
the  case.  Or  at  any  rate,  he'd  have  to 
devise  some  other  method  of  finding  out 
the  truth. 

Not  all  the  coughing  takes  place  on  one 
side  of  the  footlights,  however.  The  main 
difference  is  that  the  throaty  conditions  in 
the  orchestra  seats  are  unintentional,  while 
those  which  are  disclosed  on  the  stage  have 
some  dramatic  purpose. 

IT  would  almost  seem  as  if  medical  stu- 
dents might  profitably  spend  part  of  the 
time  which  they  spend  at  clinics  in  going 
to  the  theatre.  The  symptoms  are  just 
as  conspicuous  in  a  course  in  playwriting 
as  they  are  in  a  course  in  anatomy.  Nearlv 
all  the  American  dramatists  seem  to  have 
made  a  special  study  of  bronchial  condi- 
tions— from  the  merest  cough  to  the  most 
aggravated  case  of  inflammation. 

One  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  reliance 
which  the  American  playwright  places 
upon  the  heart,  the  lungs  and  other  vital 
organs  might  be  puzzled  as  to  how  the  plot 
is  going  to  work  out,  but  anyone  who  has 
acquired  an  average  theatregoing  experi- 
ence can  pretty  nearly  predict  the  outcome. 
What  the  ticket  speculator  can  find  out 
from  the  coughing  of  the  first  nighters,  the 


merest  layman  can .  determine  from  the 
coughing  of  the  characters. 

Take,  for  example,  the  hoary,  but  still 
cherished  episode  of  the  heavenward  de- 
parture of  Little  Eva  in  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  A  medical  student  might  be  mis- 
taken in  his  diagnosis,  but  not  if  he  is  as 
familiar  with  plot  construction  as  he  'is  with 
blood  pressure.  Then  he  knows  that  when 
Little  Eva  begins  to  talk  about  seeing  the 
angels,  it  really  means  she  is  going  to  die, 
and  not  that  she  is  looking  for  someone  to 
back  the  show. 

A  pale  heroine  who  coughs  in  Act  I 
should  be  watched.  Unless  she  is  extremely 
careful,  she  will  be  flat  on  her  back  in 
Act  II,  and  registering  with  the  angels  in 
Act  III. 

IF  the  cough  is  very  severe,  but  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  dialogue,  nor  observed 
by  the  other  actors,  it  may  merely  mean 
that  the  actress  has  inadvertently  swallowed 
a  fly.  In  that  case,  she  will  live  through 
the  play,  and  eat  a  welsh  rarebit  before 
retiring. 

Actresses  who — in  their  parts — are 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  generally  linger 
through  three  acts.  Camille  did  it,  and 
there  is  not  a  modern  actress  who  does 
not  think  she  can  hold  out  as  long  as 
Camille  did. 

An  actor  with  a  cold  in  his  head  is  not 
necessarily  going  to  die.  At  a  recent  dinner, 
somone  asked  Rupert  Hughes  if  he  were 
an  Englishman.  "No,"  replied  Hughes, 
"it's  neuralgia  that  makes  me  talk  like 
that."  And  likewise  the  actor,  somewhat 
nasally  affected,  may  be  simply  preparing 
for  some  dramatic  eventuality.  It  may  be 
that  his  cold  in  the  head  presages  nothing 
more  fatal  than  a  sneeze  from  behind  a 
curtain  in  Act  II,  thereby  compromising  a 
married  lady.  His  condition  does  not  repre- 
sent an  illness;  merely  a  conspiracy.  This 
leads  one  into  the  field  of  farce,  however, 
where  all  the  rules — even  those  of  hygiene 
— are  suspended. 

Any  character  that  complains  of  a  sharp 
pain  in  his  left  side,  which  makes  itself 
felt  early  in  the  action,  is  apt  to  die  in  the 
second  act — generally  just  before  the  cur- 
tain descends — of  heart  failure.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  character  appears  hale 
and  hearty  in  Act  I,  and  develops  a  "slight 
twinge"  in  Act  II,  death  will  not  occur 
before  the  middle  of  Act  III. 

Slight  twinges  are  frequently  accom- 
panied by  a  gentle  cough.  Dizziness,  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  trembling  of  the  hands 
indicate  a  more  alarming  condition.  The 
capable  dramatist  knows  when  and  where 
to  introduce  these  symptoms.  If  the  cough 
of  the  theatregoer  could  only  be  controlled 
as  effectively,  it  might  also  be  employed  to 
heighten  the  dramatic  effect — instead  of 
operating,  as  it  invariably  does,  in  the  other 
direction. 
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TESSA    KOSTA 

To  a  very  sweqt  voice  and  attractive  personality,  the  prima  donna  of  "The 
Chocolate  Soldier"  adds  a  delicacy  and  charm  of  manner  which  give  unusual 
distinction  to  the  entire  production.  Born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  stock,  Miss  Kosta  is  identified  with  innumerable  successes 
including  "The  Pink  Lady,"  "The  Beauty  Shop,"  and  "Chu  Chin  Chow" 
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MICHIO  ITOW— THE  JAPANESE   DANCER 

This  fine  bronze,  modelled  by  Allan  Clark,  the  young  American  sculptor,  was  recently 
exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  where  it  attracted  much  attention 
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(Below) 

ACT  II.  Mrs.  Brigstock  demands  a 
"definite  retraction"  of  the  false 
scandal  circulated  about  her  inoffen- 
sive husband  and  the  alluring  Miss 
Yates.  Left  to  right:  Katherine 
Brook,  John  Roche,  Marie  de  Becker, 
Ernita  Lascelles,  and  Warburton 

Gamble. 


ACT  I.  The  oldest  of  the  six 
Huxtable  sisters  has  learned  of  the 
sad  death  of  her  pet  frog.  The  family 
hear  the  news,  assembled  after  church 
of  a  Sunday  morning.  Left  to  right: 
Eugenia  Woodward,  Warburton 
Gamble,  Evelyn  Carter  Carrington, 
Dennis  Cleugh,  and  Whitford  Kane. 


(Left) 

ACT  III.  The  susceptible  Major 
Thomas  offers  his  seat  to  the  pretty 
Parisian  mannekln,  but  it  is  declined 
by  the  ladylike  little  Mr.  Windlesham 
with  the  scathing:  "Not  on  those 
roses!"  Left  to  right:  Katherine 
Sayre,  Albert  Carroll,  Montague 
Rutherford,  Dennis  Cleugh,  Whitford 
Kane,  Eugene  Powers  and  Warbur- 
ton Gamble 


ACT  IV.  Constantine 
Madras,  the  gentleman 
from  the  East,  and  the 
father  of  the  austere  and 
intellectual  Philip,  re- 
turns to  England  after 
thirty  years,  and  greets 
his  daughter-in-law  and 
his  pathetic  remnant  of  a 
wife.  Left  to  right: 
Eugenia  Woodward, 
Margaret  Linden,  Mon- 
tague Rutherford,  and 
Warburton  Gamble 


SCENES      IN      "THE      MADRAS      HOUSE"      AT      THE      NATIONAL 
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"The  Silver  Fox" 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts  by  Cosmo  Hamilton 

'T'HIS  flay,  by  the  author  of  "Scandal,"  etc.,  which  gives    a    new    twist    and    solution   to    the    eternal    triangle,    has 

proved  one  of  the  substantial  successes   of  the  present  season.    First  produced  on  September  5  last,  at  the  Maxine 

Elliott    Theatre,  the  piece   occupied  the   boards   of   that  house  for  3   consecutive  months.     The  following  excerpts  are 

printed  here  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton,  and    the   Messrs.  Shubert,   under  whose   management   the   play 

ivas   presented 


THE  first  act  is  laid  in  the  library  of  the 
Quitter's  charming  and  comfortable 
London  home.  Helen  Quilter  is  a  woman 
who  has  artistic  tendencies  and  the  means  of 
indulging  them.  Edmund  Quilter  is  a  success- 
ful novelist  who  succeeds  in  satisfying  the 
many  wants  of  his  exquisite  wife  by  writing 
best-sellers.  Helen  is  one  of  those  women 
who  are  merely  decorative  and  who  spend 
their  time  first  in  deciding  what  they  want 
and  then  in  gratifying  that  want.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  play  begins,  her  desire  is  for  a  silver 
fox.  There  are  two  other  members  of  the 
household — Christopher  Stanley,  a  poet,  and 
Frankie  Turner,  the  flapper  daughter  of  a 
minister,  and  the  Quitters'  cousin.  Edmund  is 
completing  his  latest  novel  and  having  diffi- 
culty with  the  illustrator.  Frankie,  who 
secretly  adores  him,  has  been  making  illustra- 
tions, and  when  she  shows  them  to  Edmund 
he  is  very  enthusiastic  and  decides  to  give  her 
all  the  work.  They  decide  that  Frankie  shall 
come  there  to  live. 

QUILTER:.  All    right.      Tomorrow    then.       We 
can   get  to  work   directly   after   breakfast. 
FRANKIE:     I  shall  love  it.     To  work  for  you — 
with    you!       Oh,    Cousin    Edmund,    you    don't 
know   how   happy  this   makes   me.      But — 
QUILTER:    But  what?    . 
FRANKIE:    There's 
Cousin  Helen. 
QUILTER:      There's    al- 
ways     Cousin      Helen. 
Well? 

FRANKIE:  What  will 
she  say  to  my  working 
in  your  den? 
QUILTER:  Say?  What 
can  she  say?  She  takes 
no  interest  in  my  old 
stuff. 

FRANKIE:    No,  she  reads 
literature,    studies    the 
great  masters — 
QUILTER:      And   spends 
my      royalties.       (She 
laughs  good-naturedly). 
A    beautiful    woman    is 
a  more  expensive  hobby 
than    old    furniture. 
FRANKIE:    I'll    go    and 
speak  to  her.     Is  she  in 
her   room  ? 
QUILTER:      No.      She's 

gone  fox-hunting.     She's  in  town  again  choos- 
ing a  pair  of  silver  foxes. 
FRANKIE:    Hasn't  she  got  them  yet?     She  was 
talking  about  them  in  the  spring. 
QUILTER:    I  know,  but  it's  easier  to  decide  on 
a   husband   than  on   a  silver  fox.      .    .    .    She 
didn't  show   anything   like   so   much  indecision 
about  me.     She  divides  her  time  between  visits 
to  the  furrier  in   Glasshouse   Street  and   earn- 


est consultation  with  him  over  the  phone   .    .    . 
FRANKIE:        .     .     .    Captain   Belgrave    lives   in 
Glasshouse   Street,  doesn't  he? 
QUILTER:     I   don't  know.     Probably.      Why  do 
you  suddenly  think  of  him? 
FRANKIE:     (Airily).      No   reason.      I  just  hap- 
pened to  see  him  there  yesterday  morning. 
QUILTER:     ....    I   still   don't   see'  why  you 

dragged  in  Belgrave As  a  matter  of 

fact,  Belgrave  hasn't  been  here  for  a  month. 
FRANKIE:  (Ingenuously,  but  eyeing  him  closely). 
I  wonder  why.  He  used  to  be  here  every  day. 
QUILTER:  Yes,  but  Helen  treats  her  little 
friends  as  expert  motorists  treat  their  cars. 
She's  probably  traded  Belgrave  in  for  a  newer 
model. 

FRANKIE:  I  see.  (She  turns  away  with  an 
unbelieving  smile).  But  what  an  exquiste 
partnership  it  would  be  if  your  wife  were  your 
illustrator.  (She  darts  a  keen  look  at  him). 
QUILTER:  Ah,  now  you're  talking!  But  the 
millenium  isn't  to  be  found  on  the  map  of 

this    world (Taking    up    drawing). 

This    has    the    right    popular    touch,    Frankie. 

The  flapper  as  everyone  of  'em  tries  to  look — 

you  have  genius,  my  dear. 

FRANKIE:     (Springing   up  and  taking  his  arm, 

standing   close).      Oh,   Edmund!      How    sweet 

of  you! 

QUILTER:     (Half  aware  of  her  strong  sex  ap- 


land !     When  did  you  get  back? 
STANLEY:     Yesterday    morning, 
town. 


I    stayed    in 


The  conversation  gradually  drifts  to  Bel- 
grave  and  Stanley  tells  Quilter  that  he  has 
gone  to  Belgrave's  rooms  earlier  in  the  day 
to  keep  an  appointment.  When  he  arrived  in 
Glasshouse  Street,  Belgrave's  valet  came  out 
and  said  that  Belgrave  was  occupied  with  two 
lawyers.  This  announcement  came  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  a  waiter  and 
a  tray  laden  with  refreshments  for  two.  Very 
much  angered,  Stanley  said  some  sharp  things 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  a  woman,  who  had  on 
a  pair  of  gray  sandals  with  ankle  straps. 


came    and    stood    back 
and   peeped   through. 


of   the    Chinese    screen 


QUILTER:  My  dear  chap,  you  mustn't  gauge 
a  woman's  morals  from  her  feet.  Those  ex- 
pensive French  shoes  are  worn  by  the  smartest 
society  women  as  well  as  the  ladies  of  no  visible 
means.  Probably  it  was  Mrs.  Nicholson,  a 
woman  beyond  suspicion,  like  Caesar's  wife. 
STANLEY:  Mrs.  Nicholson  with  Belgrave? 
That  monkey? 

QUILTER:    Yes,   but   a   monkey   with   wings — a 
monkey  who   soars   among  the  clouds.      A   ro- 
mantic monkey  to  the  average  woman.      She's 
married   to   a   man  who 
works  too  hard  to  keep 
an  eye  on  her  and  you 
know      what      happens, 
then. 

STANLEY:  Well,  she's 
utterly  and  absolutely 
compromised  by  being 
with  Belgrave.  That's 
all  I've  got  to  say.  I 
wouldn't  give  her  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt. 
(He  goes  to  the  piano 
and  plays  a  few  bars 
of  Grieg).  By  Jove, 
it's  good  to  be  home 
again  !  In  fact,  every- 
thing's good  here,  even 
the  piano,  which  is 
horribly  out  of  tune. 


ACT  II.  Helen  (Violet  Kemble  Cooper.)  discovers  that  her  novelist  husband 
(Lawrence  Grossmith)  writes  "from  the  shoulders  down,"  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  his  young  illustrator  "Frankie"  (Vivienne  Osborne)  "from  the 

chin  up" 


Peal,  putting  his  arm  round  her  shoulder). 
With  you  under  this  roof,  working  with  me 
there'll  be  a  new  sense  of  youth  in  my  stuff! 

Christopher  Stanley  comes  in. 

STANLEY:    Who's   at  home? 

QUILTER:    Well,   I'm   damned!    ....      My 

dear  old  man,  I  thought  you  were  in  Switzer- 


Helen  comes  in  wear- 
ing a  very  smart  frock 
and  a  pair  of  gray 
sandals  with  .  ankle 

straps  .  .  .  She  takes  off  her  hat,  sits 
opposite  Stanley  and  deliberately  arranges  her 
feet  so  that  he  shall  see  her  shoes. 

HELEN: Why  didn't  you  give   me 

some  sort  of  warning  of  your  coming  back? 
Don't  you  know  that  women  are  capable  of 
dying  from  sudden  joy?  I  don't  notice  any 
great  emotion  at  seeing  me  again.  Perhaps 
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V  heatre    Mai/azinr,    March, 


MARY 


GARDEN 


The  temperamental  tempests  inseparable  from  opera  directorship  leave  no  trace  on  the 

serene  beauty  of  this  picturesque  and  e'-er-popular  prima  donna.     As  head  of  the  Chicago 

Opera   Company,   Miss   Garden    is   proving   to   be   a   true   cosmopolitan,   wisely   mingling 

French,  Italian  and  German  opera  in  the  repertoire 
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your  elusive  heart  has  been  chilled  by  the 
snow.  You  should  have  chosen  a  warmer 
place,  Chris — and  caught  the  golden  glow  of 
the  sun.  (She  laughs  and  throws  her  hat  into 
a  chair).  I  can  say  things  like  that  without 
an  effort  now — having  lived  so  long  under  the 
same  roof  as  a  novelist  and  a  poet.  (She 
presses  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips  to  hide 
their  tremble.  From  her  expression  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  she  is  emotional  at  the  sight  of  Stanley, 
•who  suddenly  sees  her  feet  and  gasps  in 
horror). 

QUILTER:  Sun  or  snow — what  does  it  matter? 
One  has  summer  and  winter  in  one's  own  soul. 
HELEN:  Very  nice,  Edmund.  Remember  that 
for  Frankie's  album.  (She  rubs  her  lips  with 
her  handkerchief). 

STANLEY:     (In    a    low,    bitter    voice).       Don't 
worry.     There's  nothing  to  be  seen. 
HELEN:     (Turning    to    him    quickly).        Seen? 
what  do  you  mean? 

STANLEY:  You  know  well  enough.  ( They  look 
into  each  other's  eyes). 

QUII.TER:  (Seeing  Helen's  shoes  and  pointing 
to  them  ivith  a  loud  laugh).  Hello! — gray 
sandals  with  ankle  straps. 

HELEN:     (Looking  from   one   man  to  another). 
What's  the  joke?     Don't  you  like  them? 
QUILTER:     Chris — let   this   be    a   lesson   to   you 
to  be  more  charitable  in  your  conclusions.    You 
can't  even  trust  your  own  eyes,  you  "see. 
HELEN:     May  I  know  what  you  two  are  talk- 
ing about? 

QUILTER:     We  were  going  into  the  psychology 
of  women's  feet  before  you  came   in.     I   don't 
think    you'd    be   interested    .     .     .       Why   this 
tragic  expression,  Chris?   .... 
STANLEY:     (Bursting  out).     If  you  must  know 
there's   a  certain   hideous   fact  that   makes   me 
sick  every  time  I  come  up  against  it. 
QUILTER:    Good  Lord,  what's  that? 
STANLEY:     It  misses  you  because  as  a  man  who 
writes  popular  novels  you  don't  look  truth   in 
the  face. 

HELEN:     It  misses  me,  too? 
STANLEY:     It   is   that  there's   no   such   creature 
on   God's  earth   as   a  woman  of  chastity. 

In  a  few  minutes  Quilter  goes  out  to  answer 
the  telephone  and  Helen  and  Stanley  are  left 
alone  to  continue  the  quarrel  they  have  been 
working  up  since  Helen's  return  from  Glass- 
house Street. 

STANLEY:  ....  I  didn't  know  that  you  were 
in  Glasshouse  Street  today.  But  I  did  know 
that  Belgrave  lived  there  and  I  knew  that  if  it 
was  you  who  had  lunch  in  his  rooms  and  let 
you  know  that  I  thought  so,  you'd  have  to 
find  some  reason  for  being  in  that  street. 
Women  of  your  sort  can  always  produce  a 
dentist  or  a  furrier  in  the  same  street  their 
lovers  live  in.  But  cleverness  overdone  be- 
comes stupidity  and  I've  caught  you.  (He 
grabs  her  brutally  by  the  wrist). 'Do  you  dare 
to  deny  that  you  were  with  Belgrave  today? 
HELEN  :  ....  I  deny  nothing.  Why  should 
I?  If  I  were  with  Belgrave  today  that's  my 
business.  If  I  were  not  with  him  a  hundred 
denials  wouldn't  make  you  believe  me.  So 
I'll  choose  the  middle  of  the  road — a  woman's 
wisest  choice.  I'll  simply  say  that  I  am  too 
proud  to  stoop  to  any  defense  and  let  you 
believe  whatever  you  choose.  But — and  this 
I'm  not  too  proud  to  deny — I  shall  regret  our 


broken  friendship  every  single  hour  of  my  life. 

Quilter  comes  back  and  persuades  Stanley, 
who  is  about  to  leave  forever,  to  come  back 
tomorrow  for  dinner.  Finally,  he  consents  on 
the  condition  that  he  may  bring  one  guest — 
Belgrave. 

HELEN:     Chris,  why  are  you  so  keen  on  having 
him? 

STANLEY:  Can't  you  see?  A  farewell  dinner 
to  which  I  am  going  to  bring  a  guest  who 
never  gets  an  invitation — Truth. 
HELEN:  Truth  and  a  woman  at  the  same 
table?  There  may  be  blood  on  the  board,  my 
friend. 

STANLEY:     The    woman    will    kill    Truth,    you 
mean? 

HELEN:     Or  Truth   will   kill  the  woman,  mare 
likely. 

STANLEY:     Either    way,    there's    promise    of    a 
jovial  evening. 

HELEN:  (Putting  her  hand  on  his  arm).  But 
what  else  do  you  want  to  find  out? 
STANLEY:  Nothing,  I'm  doing  this  for  you,  not 
for  myself.  I  want  you  to  see  this  imitation 
here  under  the  light.  I  want  to  make  you  real- 
ize that  you've  flung  yourself  away,  deliber- 
ately walked  into  the  mire.  Oh  God,  I  looked 
up  to  you  as  the  epitome  of  all  that's  good  and 
beautiful  in  this  world.  You  were  my  inspira- 
tion. You  stood  for  all  womanhood  to  me. 
Can't  you  see  what  it  means  to  find  you  down 
on  the  common  earth  ?  I  thought  myself  a 
millionaire  and  my  strong  box  is  filled  with 
false  coins.  It  isn't  that  I'm  ashamed  for  being 
deceived.  What  hurts  me  to  the  very  quick 
is  that  you,  even  you,  are  frail — a  mere  woman 
like  the  rest. 

HELEN:     And   it's  taken  you  all  these  years  to 
discover  that. 

STANLEY:  (Out  of  control).  You  were  sick 
of  posing  as  virtue  on  a  pedestal,  is  that  it? 
The  goddess  comes  down  from  her  throne  to 
play  Circe  among  the  swine.  But  you  can't 
treat  this  thing  as  a  light  episode  and  get 
back  into  your  place.  It's  too  appalling  for 
that.  It  must  be  a  tragedy.  I  demand  it. 
HELEN:  Very  well.  Make  it  a  tragedy.  I 
demand  it,  too.  (Quilter  whistles  off  stage. 
Helen  immediately  adopts  a  bright  natural  air 
as  he  comes  on).  We'll  have  a  merry  dinner 
party,  then.  That's  very  sweet  of  you,  Chris  dear. 
QUILTER:  All  settled,  eh?  Good.  (Stanley 
tries  to  speak,  fails,  stands  looking  at  Helen 
as  if  the  sky  had  fallen  on  his  head,  turns  and 
goes  off  without  a  word).  Good-night,  old 
man.  You'll  be  all  right  tomorrow.  Thank 
God,  I'm  not  a  poet!  I've  seen  poor  old  Chris 
in  queer  moods  before  but  never  in  one  like 
this.  Did  he  tell  you  what's  the  matter? 
HELEN:  (Triumphantly).  He  didn't  have  to 
tell  me.  He's  in  love,  madly  in  love  .... 

She  goes  to  the  piano  and  begins  to  play. 
Quilter  watches  her. 

QUILTER:  Helen,  you  look  happy  for  the  first 
time  since  we  were  married. 
HELEN:  I  am  happy — indescribably  happy. 
(She  continues  to  play  softly.  He  stares  at  her 
again,  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  goes  to  the 
table  and  picks  up  Frankie's  drawing.  His  face 
shows  great  satisfaction). 


The  second  act  is  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  thf  setting  is  the  same.  Frankie  has 
come  with  her  trunk  and  is  now  an  established 
member  of  the  household.  Christopher  comes 
in. 

HELEN:     Chris — thanks. 

STANLEY:     Thanks?      Why? 

HELEN:     For  coming   alone.      It's  good   of  you 

not  to  have  brought  Belgrave  after  all. 

STANLEY:     I  never  intended  to  bring  Belgrave. 

I  wouldn't  be  seen  dead  with  him.     I   invited 

him  over  the  phone  and  he  promised  to  come. 

though   he   seemed   puzzled    at   my   asking   him 

here. 

HELEN:     (With  a  little  laugh).    Yes,  I  can  see 

that    deep    line    between    his    eyes,    when    he 

listened  to  you. 

STANLEY:     He  was  suspicious,  too,  as  you  may 

imagine. 

HELEN:     And  yet  he  accepted.     No  wonder  he 

flies   so   fearlessly. 

STANLEY: Is    Edmund    in   his   den?' 

(He  goes  abruptly  toward  door  R). 
HELEN:     (Quickly).     Yes,  but  don't  go  in.      I 
want   to   talk    to   you. 

STANLEY:  There's  nothing  to  say.  It  was  all 
said  yesterday. 

HELEN:  (Going  to  him).  But  there  are  dif- 
ferent things  to  say  tonight  because  I'm  a 
different  woman — a  humble  woman,  Chris,  who 
has  lost  her  pride.  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
forget  the  bitter  things  we  said  yesterday. 
They  ought  never  to  have  been  spoken  by  two 
people  whose  friendship  has  been  so  good. 
STANLEY:  I  can't  forget.  They  brought  on  an 
earthquake.  It  overthrew  everything  that  was 
firm  and  deep-rooted  in  my  life.  As  my  ideal 
you  are  buried  under  a  heap  of  ruins.  Do 
you  think  I  can  dig  you  out  and  set  you  up 
again  as  if  nothing  had  happened?  The  age 
of  miracles  is  over. 
HELEN:  Not  if  you  have  faith,  Chris. 
STANLEY:  I  have  no  faith.  You've  killed  it. 
And  I  don't  believe  in  this  new  humility  of 
yours.  When  a  proud  woman  suddenly  goes 
down  on  her  knees  it's  not  because  she's  been 
ill-treated,  but  because  she's  got  something  to 
be  frightened  about. 

HELEN:  Like  all  so-called  epigrams  that  set- 
tles everything  but  means  nothing.  My  dear 
Chris,  don't  you  know  that  there  is  a  man 
in  the  life  of  every  woman  by  whom  she 
simply  adores  to  be  ill-treated  ? 
STANLEY:  Were  you  ill-treated  in  Glasshouse 
Street  ? 

HELEN:  Oh,  so  you're  going  back  to  Glass- 
house Street.  (She  turns  and  walks  down  stage 
C.  She  sees  that  she  has  no  easy  task  in  front 
of  her). 

STANLEY:  All  roads  lead  to  Glasshouse  Street. 
HELEN:  Very  well.  Glasshouse  Street  again 
then,  and  the  old  argument.  Say  that  I  wai 
there,  and,  being  there,  laid  myself  open  to 
the  worst  kind  of  suspicion. 
STANLEY:  /  do  say  so.  I'll  swear  to  it. 
HELEN:  Very  well,  but  what  has  that  got  to 
do  with  you?  You  are  neither  my  husband  nor 
my  lover  and  you've  never  wished  to  be.  It  wai 
not  the  woman  you  loved  in  me.  fa  was  mere- 
ly me  in  the  abstract — a  sexless  me.  In  that 
case  what  right  have  you,  who  have  never 
thought  of  me  as  a  woman,  to  pass  judgment 
on  me  because,  for  once,  I  may  have  permitted 
myself  to  become  a  woman? 
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STANLEY:  I'll  tell  you  that  once  for  all.  I'm 
not  a  Pharisee.  I  don't  set  myself  up  as  a 
censor  of  morals.  I'm  an  average  egotist  try- 
ing hard  to  be  a  decent  poet,  to  become  which 
I  must  have  beliefs  and  I  must  have  moral 
support.  The  fixed  planet  under  which  I've 
tried  to  work  was  womanly  virtue  and  you 
were  my  planet.  In  moving  from  your  orbit 
all  virtue  has  fallen  with  you.  I  have  nothing 
to  look  up  to. 

HELEN:     I   am  perfectly   wiling  to  be  hurt   by 
you  if  it  does  you  any  good.     But  listen  to  me 
for  a  moment.    You  imagine  that  I  gave  every- 
thing in  Glasshouse  Street.     Is  that  so? 
STANLEY:    Yes. 

HELEN:  Everything?  How  do  you,  the  ideal- 
ist, know  what  is  in  me  to  give,  what  is  me — 
what  is  my  heart,  my  brain,  my  blood  ?  No  one 
knows.  I  didn't  know  till  yesterday.  And  even 
then  I  didn't  know  what  our  friendship  really 
meant,  what  I  stood  for  in  your  life.  Think 
of  that.  The  earthquake  had  to  come,  Chris — 
the  walls  had  to  fall  so  that  we  both  might 
know.  Can't  you  see  that  now? 
STANLEY:  All  that  is  merely  another  form  of 
camouflage.  You  seem  to  think  that  I'm  one 
of  the  men  who  can  be  bluffed  by  vague 
phrases.  I  can't.  I  have  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  taking  myself  seriously. 

HELEN:  So  seriously  that  you  have  one  eye 
on  your  looking  glass  and  the  other  on  your 
tombstone. 

STANLEY:  (Angrily).  And  if  I  had  a  third  in 
the  middle  of  my  forehead  it  would  be  fastened 
on  Glasshouse  Street. 

HELEN:  (Shrugging  her  shoulders).  Well, 
we  talk  and  talk  but  neither  of  us  puts  into 
words  the  things  we  want  to  say.  I  can't  be- 
cause no  woman  has  ever  done  so  before  and 
I  must  stand  by  precedent.  You  indulge  in 
symbols  about  fixed  planets  and  womanly  virtue 
and  hope  to  see  me  break  down  under  their 
weight.  I  find  them  as  empty  and  as  light  as 
feathers.  Let  me  tell  you  this  bluntly  and 
honestly,  Chris,  I  would  go  to  Glasshouse 
Street  every  afternoon  without  a  single  qualm 
of  conscience  if  the  right  man  lived  there. 
But  you're  too  selfish  to  be  interested  in  that. 
You  won't  let  yourself  think  of  me  as  a  woman. 
All  you  care  about  is  that  you  have  lost  your 
inspiration.  Well,  we  have  come  to  the  cross- 
roads, Chris.  We  confront  each  other  now, 
not  as  symbols,  but  as  human  beings.  Look  at 
me  as  I  am  and  say  whether  you  dare  go 
back  to  Switzerland. 
STANLEY:  I  refuse  to  look. 
HELEN  :  But  don't  you  owe  me  anything  for 
having  hung  so  long  to  the  sky  for  your  edifica- 
tion? Aren't  you  going  to  pay  something  of 
your  debt  by  putting  me  back  in  my  old  place 
among  the  stars? 

STANLEY:  You've  lost  your  place.  You're  no 
longer  a  star.  You've  fallen  like  a  spent  rocket. 
HELEN  :  Very  well.  What  are  you  going  to 
do?  You  demand  that  this  thing  shall  be  a 
tragedy.  Are  you  going  to  make  it  so  by 
putting  Belgrave  into  a  trap  tonight  and  prove 
to  Edmund  that  he  can  divorce  me  if  he  likes?  ' 
STANLEY:  No,  although  that  would  be  the 
loyal  thing  to  do  by  my  friend.  My  reason 
for  bringing  Belgrave  here  is  to  show  him  up 
to  you  as  a  liar  and  a  promiscuous  lady  killer 
and  having  had  that  satisfaction  to  get  out  and 
never  see  you  again. 
HELEN:  Simply  that? 


STANLEY:     Simply  that. 

HELEN:    Do  you  really  ask  me  to  believe  that 
that  is  all  you've  got  in  mind  ? 
STANLEY:    Yes — all. 

HELEN:     That  your    reaction   from   the   Glass- 
house Street  episode  leads  you  no  farther? 
STANLEY:    Isn't  that  far  enough? 
HELEN:     I   must   be   very   dull,   but   do   please 
tell  me  how  you  are  going  to  make  the  tragedy 
you    spoke    about.       I    can    see    nothing   tragic 
either  in  your  showing  up  Belgrave  or  in  never 
seeing  me  again. 

STANLEY:  I  have^  made  this  a  tragedy  by  re- 
fusing to  put  you  back  on  your  pedestal  and 
going  out  with  no  more  faith  in  womanhood. 
HELEN:  Very  beautiful  but  not  good  enough 
for  me,  Chris.  Before  the  evening's  over  I 
will  show  you  what  /  call  making  a  tragedy. 
If  it  doesn't  bring  about  the  desired  result  it 
will  at  least  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
you  leave  with  memories  that  will  haunt  you 
even  among  your  snows.  For  the  moment  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  .... 

Alarmed  by  Chris'  announcement  that  he  is 
going  away  and  goaded  by  'his  attitude,  Helen 
decides  impulsively  to  tell  her  husband. 

HELEN:  The  white  tombstones  of  dead  snows 
have  had  a  strange  effect — a  strange  reaction 
on  Chris.  He  has  come  back  to  green  earth 
filled  with  a  craving  to  see  life  and  tingle  with 
human  emotion By  a  most  conveni- 
ent coincidence  he  arrived  at  the  moment  when 
his  goddess  of  inspiration  proved  not  only  to 
have  feet  of  clay,  but  the  gray  sandals  of 
infidelity. 

QUII/TER:     The     gray     sandals     of     infidelity? 
What  on  earth   are  you   driving  at? 
HELEN:     ...    I    am    the    woman    who    was 
caught   by    Chris    in   Belgrave's    rooms    yester- 
day. 

QUILTER:     What! 

HELEN:     Yes,  Edmund,  to  put  it  in  the  simple 
poetic  words  that  most  appeal  to  Chris,  I  have 
been   unfaithful  to  you. 
QUILTER:    Good  God! 

HELEN:     (Pointing     to     Stanley).     And     there 
stands   the   prosecuting  counsel. 
STANLEY:     (Bluntly).     Good-night.      (He  turns 
to  go). 

HELEN:     Coward.      (Stanley  stops  and  turns). 
QUILTER:     Is  this  true? 
STANLEY:     Ask   your  wife. 

HELEN:  Oh,  no,  no.  You  don't  dodge  your 
responsibility  by  hiding  behind  me.  You  made 
the  rope.  I've  put  it  round  my  neck.  Do 
your  duty,  hangman.  (She  goes  out). 
QUILTER:  .  .  .  She's  awfully  like  that  mis- 
understood animal  she's  been  hunting  for  so 
long.  Like  her,  the  silver  fox,  patters  on  its 
tiny  paws  from  one  iceberg  to  another,  seek- 
ing, seeking,  and  finding  nothing.  And  all  it 
craves  is  love  and  flattery  and  undivided  at- 
tention— I've  been  waiting  for  this  to  happen. 
But  I  never  thought  that  Belgrave  would  be 
the  man. 

STANLEY:    Who  then? 

QUILTER:  You,  of  course  ....  My  dear, 
old  Chris,  I  was  not  making  Helen  happy.  I 
never  was  the  man  who  had  an  earthly  chance 
of  doing  so.  But  she  requires  happiness  more 
than  any  other  woman  I  know.  Therefore,  this 
moment  was  inevitable  and  I  hoped  it  would 
come  through  you.  You're  my  friend  .... 
you  have  money  enough  to  afford  to  make 


Helen  your  wife  .  .  .  But  for  your  cursed 
selfishness. in  going  abroad  we  might  have  been 
arranging  all  this  in  the  most  friendly  spirit. 

Act  III  is  a  sunny  Autumn  afternoon,  a  year 
later.  The  room  has  lost  its  air  of  comfort 
and  artistry.  Frankie  and  Quilter  have  been 
married,  and  Chris  has  returned  from  his 
second  trip  to  Switzerland.  There  is  a  matter 
of  the  last  paper  to  be  signed  by  both  Helen 
and  Quilter.  Frankie  insists  that  Quilter  refuse 
to  see  her  and  they  compromise  by  giving  the 
task  to  Chris.  When  slje  comes  into  the  room, 
he  assumes  a  cold  air  that  at  first  hurts  then 
angers  her.  Finally,  in  desperation,  she  tears 
up  the  paper  which  she  has  used  only  as  an 
excuse  to  see  them  again,  drops  her  glove  on 
the  floor,  apparently  leaves  the  room,  but  in 
reality  waits  on  the  other  side  of  the  half- 
closed  door. 

Stanley  catches  sight  of  her  glove,  seizes  it 
passionately  and  presses  it  to  his  lips.  Helen 
seeing  this,  returns  joyfully,  and  makes  a  final 
attempt  to  win  him  over. 

HELEN:  I  want  to  tell  you  things  that  no  living 
woman  has  ever  had  the  courage  to  say  to  a 
living  man  ....  You  had  only  to  take  me 
by  the  hand  and  lead  me  away  and  I  would 
have  followed  you — 

STANLEY:  (Eagerly,  going  closer).  Where? 
HELEN:  Anywhere — everywhere.  But  you 
were  a  coward.  You  saved  your  courage  for 
Effie  and  left  me  to  Edmund.  All  the  same, 
in  spirit  I  did  follow  and  you  and  I  did  become 
your  wife. 

STANLEY:  I'm  damned  if  I  know  what  you 
mean. 

HELEN:  You  never  did,  Chris  .  .  .  There 
are  some  things  so  honest  that  they  can  only 
be  whispered — even  by  ghosts.  (She  comes  to 
her  fnal  effort  to  break  his  obstinancy  and 
pride). 

STANLEY:    Then  whisper. 

HELEN:  Come  closer— closer.  You  treat  me 
as  if  I  were  really  a  ghost — your  grandmother's 
ghost.  Whereas,  I  tingle  and  thrill  with  the 
warm  blood  of  twenty-six  and  my  heart  thumps 
so  hard  that  it  takes  my  breath  away.  Can  you 
hear  it,  Chris?  (She  drains  his  head  against 
her  breast). 

STANLEY:    Yes,  yes — Oh,  my  God! 
HELEN:     A  sign  of  life  at  last! 
STANLEY:     If   you'd    made    me    listen    to    your 
heart    before,    I    might    have    believed    it    was 
there. 

HELEN  :  What  does  it  tell  you  now  that  you 
know? 

STANLEY:  ....  That  I've  worshipped  a  god- 
dess carved  in  stone  when  I  could  have  loved 
a  woman  of  flesh. 

HELEN:  And  you've  made  me  cheat  to  let  you 
know  that. 

STANLEY:  I  don't  give  a  curse  if  you've  cheated 
or  not.  You're  the  woman  I  love,  the  woman 
I  want,  the  only  woman  who  fires  my  blood 
...  If  I  say  any  more  the  roof  will  fall 
in  and  we  shall  be  dead  before  I've  tasted  your 
lips.  Come  and  get  married  and  I'll  tell  you 
the  rest  and  I'll  make  you  forgive  the  pain 
and  the  waste  by  proving  how  well  I  can 
love. 

HELEN:     A  woman  must  follow  the  ways  of  a 
fox  to  break  the  poet  and  find  the  man.     (With 
a  laugh  and  a  sob  she  goes  into  his  arms). 
CURTAIN 
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(Below) 
CAROLYN    FERRIDAY 

New  York  society  girl,  who 
made  her  stage  debut  as 
Balthazar  in  the  Sothern  and 
Marlowe  production  of  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice" 

Photo  Edward  Thayer  Monrot 
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MARY   DUNCAN 

Actress,  athlete,  dancer  and 
singer,  this  talented  young  pu- 
pil of  Yvette  Guilbert,  for- 
merly a  Virginia  society  girl, 
is  now  appearing  in/  "Face 
Value" 
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PAULINE    GARON 

As  the  sophisticated  tyro  in 
the  hectic  atmosphere  of  "Lilies 
of  the  Field,"  this  young  ac- 
tress is  up  to  the  minute  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  demi- 
monde 
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After  a  summer  spent  playing  leads 
in  a  Cleveland  stock  company,  this 
clever  young  artist  was  seen  in 
"Nature's  Nobleman."  She  expects 
to  appear  shortly  in  a  new  play 
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WINIFRED    LENIHAN 

This   actress   who   plays   the   romantic   yet 

practical  Anne  in  "The  Dover  Road"  made 

her  debut  in  "The  Bethrothal."     Later  she 

was   seen   in   "For   the   Defense" 
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LOLITA    ROBERTSON 

This  pretty  brunette,  who  recently  returned 
with  her  actor  husband,  Max  Figman,  from 
a  starring  tour  in  Australia,  lent  charm  to 
the  rdle  of  Christina  Palmer  in  "The 

Six-Fifty" 
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Act  I.     The  Shakespeare  cottage  at  Stratford 
Anne   Hathaway   (Moyna  McOill),  sees  the   vision   of   Shakespeare's   characters 

Shakespeare  a  Stage  Hero 

New  Play  Depicts  Him  As  the  Human  Being,  Not  As  the  Great  Poet 


HISTORICAL  characters  seldom 
transfer  to  the  stage  without  loss  of 
identity.  For  one  "A  b  r  a  h  a  m 
Lincoln"  there  are  a  dozen  "Man  of  the 
People."  For  one  "Sans  Gene,"  we  have 
twenty  "George  Sands."  The  true  play 
of  Napoleon  is  still  to  be  written.  No  one 
has  brought  Washington  successfully  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  stage  frame.  Charles 
II  and  Nell  Gwynn  cannot  disguise  their 
twentieth  century .  manners  in  rented  cos- 
tumes. And  "Great  Catherine"  is  only 
George  Bernard  Shaw  holding  a  samovar. 
Of  all  notable  figures,  Shakespeare  ap- 
pears most  difficult  to  recreate.  There  have 
been  innumerable  plays  in  which  the  poet 
is  a  character;  not  one  of  them  has  suc- 
ceeded. When  Clemence  Dane,  the  British 
novelist,  announced  that  she  had  written 
a  drama  in  prose  and  blank  verse  called, 
"Will  Shakespeare,"  there  was  high  antici- 
pation. Miss  Dane  already  had  won  great 
praise  with  her  first  play,  "A  Bill  of 
Divorcement,"  now  running  both  in 
London  and  in  New  York,  and  translated 
for  immediate  production  in  Florence,  Wai- 
saw  and  Prague.  The  best  cast  obtainable 
was  secured,  including  Philip  Merivale 
and  Haidee  Wright,  both  of  whom  have 
played  many  seasons  in  the  United  States. 


By  CARLTON  MILES 

The  piece  was  rehearsed  for  two  months; 
special  lighting  effects  were  secured  from 
New  York;  an  outlay  enormous  for 
England  was  expended  on  the  production. 
The  first  night  at  the  Shaftesbury  theatre, 
in  London,  was  the  event  of  the  autumn 
season,  a  brilliant  and  crowded  house,  en- 
thusiastic applause,  every  sign  of  success. 
Next  day  came  the  hurricane. 

Not  in  years  have  reviewers  fallen  on 
a  play  with  such  savagery  as  they  displayed 
toward  "Will  Shakespeare."  Not  in  years 
has  such  controversy  arisen  as  over  Miss 
Dane's  "invention,"  as  she  terms  it.  Critics 
declared  that  she  had  taken  the  sacred 
figure  of  Shakespeare  and  made  him  a 
nincompoop.  Shakespearian  scholars  wrote 
articles  to  the  newspapers  denouncing  this 
or  that  scene.  All  united  in  stating  that 
Miss  Dane  had  not  followed  history.  No 
one  apparently  saw  that  the  author  had 
cared  not  a  tupenny  whether  or  not  she 
followed  actual  events,  that  her  chief  con- 
cern was  to  portray  the  causes  that  might 
have  led  to  the  poet's  creation.  She  was 
concerned  only  with  the  man  behind  the 
drama. 

It  is  probable  that  "Will  Shakespeare" 
will  be  given  in  New  York  within  a  few 
months  and  an  examination  of  the  piece  is, 


therefore,  timely  and  interesting.  Miss 
Dane  has  chosen  the  most  difficult  form 
of  play  to  write  convincingly — a  combina- 
tion of  prose  and  of  blank  verse.  She  be- 
gins with  the  Shakespeare  of  Stratford  in 
the  days  before  fame  came. 

"The  curtain  rises  on  the  living  room 
of  a  sixteenth  century  cottage,"  read  the 
stage  directions.  "The  walls  and  ceiling 
are  of  black  beams  and  white-washed 
plaster.  On  the  left  is  a  large  open  fire- 
place with  logs  burning.  Beyond  it  a  door. 
At  the  back  is  another  door  and  a  mullioned 
window  half  open,  giving  a  glimpse  of 
bare  garden  hedge  and  winter  sky.  On 
the  right  wall  is  a  staircase  running  down 
from  the  ceiling  into  the  room,  a  dresser 
and  a  light  shelf  holding  a  book  or  two. 
Under  the  shelf  is  a  small  table  piled 
with  papers,  ink-stand,  sand-box  and  so  on. 
At  it  sits  Shakespeare,  his  elbows  on  his 
papers,  his  head  in  his  hands,  absorbed. 
He  is  a  boy  of  twenty,  but  looks  older. 
He  is  dark  and  slight.  His  voice  is  lo\v 
and  he  speaks  very  clearly.  Behind  him, 
Anne  Hathaway  moves  to  and  fro  from 
dresser  to  the  central  table,  laying  a  meal. 
She  is  a  slender,  pale  woman  with  reddish 
hair.  Her  movements  are  quick  and  fur- 
tive and  she  has  a  high,  sweet  voice  that 
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PHILIP    MERIVALE    AS    SHAKESPEARE 
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shrills  too  easily." 

Dialogue  develops  Shakespeare's  desire 
to  go  to  London  and  Anne's  fear  that  he 
will  leave,  leading  to  an  admission  that 
she  had  tricked  him  into  marriage  by  pre- 
tense that  she  was  with  child.  A  band 
of  strolling  players  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Shakespeare  to  quit  the  cottage. 
Anne,  seven  years  older  than  her  husband, 
pleads  in  vain.  In  a  vision  she  sees  the 
characters  that  are  to  appear  in  future 
plays,  crying  to  Shakespeare  to  tell  their 
stories.  The  poet  departs. 

SHAKESPEARE:  Ah!  London  town!  (He  is  . 
teen  an  instant,  a  silhouette  iaith  out- 
stretched arms.  Then  he,  too,  disappears 
and  there  is  a  long  silence.  A  cold  viind 
bloivs  in  through  the  open  door.  The  room 
is  quite  dark  and  the  fire  has  fallen  to 
ashes'). 

ANNE:     (Crying      out      suddenly).      The 
years — the   years    before   me! 
MRS.  HATHAWAY:     Anne!      Anne!    Where 
are  you?     Why,  what  do  you  here  in  the 
cold,   in  the   dark   and   all   alone? 
ANNE:    I   wait. 

Ten  years  elapse  between  the  first  and 
second  acts.  In  that  time,  Shakespeare 
has  stormed  London  with  a  comedy,  but 
has  not  appeared  to  develop  his  talents 
as  had  been  expected.  He  has  come  under 
the  eye  of  Elizabeth,  who  is  disclosed  at 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  in  a  room  in  the 
Palace.  This  Elizabeth  is  "upright,  vigor- 
ous, with  an  ivory  white  skin  and  pierc- 
ing eyes.  Her  hair  is  dark  red  and 
stiffly  dressed.  She  is  old,  as  an  oak  or 
a  cliff  or  a  cathedral  is  old — there  is  no 
frailty  of  age  in  her.  Her  gestures  are 
measured,  she  moves  very  little,  and 
frowns  oftener  than  she  smiles,  but  her 
smile,  when  it  does  come,  is  kindly.  Her 
voice  is  strong,  rather  harsh  but  clear. 
She  speaks  her  words  like  a  scholar,  but 
her  manner  is  that  of  a  woman  of  the 
world,  shrewd  and  easy." 

Henslowe,  the  actor,  and  Mary  Fitton, 
assumed  by  Miss  Dane  to  be  the  "dark 
lady  of  the  sonnets,"  are  the  other  person- 
ages. Elizabeth  commands  Mary  to  use  her 
coquetries  with  Shakespeare,  who  is  en- 
amoured of  her,  to  cajole  him  to  work.  Mary, 
not  loving  the  dramatist,  obeys  the  command. 
They  plan  together,  Shakespeare  telling  of  a 
plot. 

MARY:     Oh,   write    it   down!      Ah,   could   you, 

Will,  I  think  you  could  not  write  it. 

SHAKESPEARE:     I  can  write  Romeo.     Teach  me 

Juliet. 

MARY:     I    could    if    I    would.      Was   that    her 

name — Juliet? 

SHAKESPEARE:    Poor  Juliet! 

MARY:     Not  so  poor  if  I  know  her.     Oh,  make 

that  plain — she  was  not  poor!     And  tell  them, 

Will,  tell  all  men  and  women — 

SHAKESPEARE:    What,  my  heart? 

MARY:     I  will  whisper  it  to  you  one  day  when 

I  know  you  better.     Oh,  it'll  be  a  play!     Will 

you   do   it  for  me,   Will?      Will   you   write   it 

for  you  and  me?     Where  do  they  live? 

SHAKESPEARE:    Verona. 

MARY:    What   shall    we    call    it,   Will?      The 

Tragical  Discourse?     The  Famous  End?     The 

Lovers  of  Verona? 


SHAKESPEARE:     No,    no!       Plain.       Their    two 
names   married — Romeo   and   Juliet. 

The  second  scene  is  back-stage  at  the  first 
performance  of  the  play.  The  boy  who  plays 
Juliet  meets  with  an  accident;  Mary  Fitton 
takes  his  place  in  the  tomb  scene.  Anne 
Hathaway's  mother  comes  to  tell  Shakespeare 
of  his  son,  Hamnet,  whom  he  never  has  seen 
and  who  is  ill.  Shakespeare  promises  to  meet 
her  on  London  Bridge  at  midnight  and  to  go 
back  to  Stratford.  Then  returns  Mary  in  the 
robes  of  Juliet.  Temptation  is  too  great ;  he 
breaks  his  promise  in  the  spell  of  her  embrace. 


Elizabeth  is  the  central  figure  of  the  last 
act,  again  a  room  in  the  Palace.  She  learns 
of  Marlowe's  death,  banishes  Mary  Fitton  to 
the  country  and  sends  for  Shakespeare. 

ELIZABETH:  Where  is  the  new  play  you  sold 
and  I  bought?  Give  me  my  goods!  Then  go! 
SHAKESPEARE:  A  play!  You  are  Queen, 
Madam,  you  do  not  live  our  lives;  so  I  call 
you  not  pure  devilish  to  keep  me  here  for  so 
little  a  thing. 

ELIZABETH:  Yet,  I  will  have  it  from  you! 
There's  paper,  pen — 

I'll     have     your     roughted-out     scene     ere 

Henslowe   leaves 
Tonight.      And   ere   the   ended   month   his 

play, 

This  English  laughter  ringing  all  her  bells, 
Before  the  pick  of  Europe  at  my  court 
Performed,  shall  link  our  hand  with  Italy, 
With  old  immortal  Athens.    This  yau'll  do. 
For  this  you  can. 

SHAKESPEARE:     I   am  to   live,   not  write, 
To  love,  not  write  of  love,  to  live  my  life 
As  others  do,  to  live  a  summer  life 
As  all  the  others  do! 

In  an  extraordinarily  long  speech,  Eliza- 
beth  outlines   her   own   life's   work. 

ELIZABETH: and   we   climb 

(You'll  climb  as  I  do)  not  because  we  will, 
Because  we  must.     There  is  no  virtue  in 

it; 
But  some   pride.      Fate  can   force  but   not 

befool  me. 

I   am  not  drunken  with  religious  dream 
Like    the    poor    blissful    fools    of    kingdom 

come; 
I    know   the   flesh    is   sweetest,    when    all's 

said, 

And  summer's  heyday  and  the  love  of  me; 
I   know   well   what   I   lose. 


Act    II.     Kit   Marlowe    (Claude    Rains) 
and       Mary       Fitton       (Mary       Clare) 


SHAKESPEARE:    Eve,   Eve,   Eve,   the   snake    has 
been  with  you!     You  draw,  you  drink  my  soul 
as    I   your   body — 
MARY:    Kiss! 

Melodrama  touches  the  third  act  which  also 
is  divided  in  two  scenes,  the  first  at  Shake- 
speare's lodging  where  he  learns  from 
Henslowe  that  Anne  Hathaway  still  awaits  his 
return,  and  also  that  Mary  Fitton  has  gone  to 
the  lodgings  of  Kit  Marlowe,  his  companion 
playwright,  at  Deptford.  Mad  with  jealousy, 
he  follows  close  after.  Marlowe  and  his 
fellows  are  roistering.  Mary  arrives  in  boy's 
clothes.  Mary,  entreating  Marlowe,  lies  in  his 
arms  when  Shakespeare  looks  through  the 
window.  The  men  quarrel  and  Marlowe,  in 
the  fight,  accidentally  stabs  himself  with  his 
own  dagger. 

MARLOWE:  My  life,  my  lovely  life,  and  cast 
away — Untasted,  wasted — Death,  let  me  go! 
(He  dies). 

Mary  slinks  out  in  the  night,  Shakespeare 
is  left  to  face  Henslowe  who  has  followed 
close  after  and  the  scene  ends  with  a  gruesome 
dance  of  the  revelers  around  the  dead 
Marlowe. 


I   play   my    part 
Not    ill*  not   ill.      Judge   me,   my   English 

peer, 

And  witness  for  me,  that  I  play  not  ill 
My  part!     And  if  by  night  I  weep  unseen, 

I  weep, 
Scourging    my    spirit    down    the    track    of    the 

years, 

Hating  the  name  of  Mary,   as  she  said ; 
Yet    comes    and    goes    my    hour,     and    comes 

again, 
My     hour,     when     I     bear     England     in     my 

breast 

As    God    Almighty   bears    His   universe, 
England  moves  in  me,  I  for  England  speak. 
As  I  speak  now.     It  is  not  the  shut  door, 
But    I,    but   England,    holds    you    prisoner. 
SHAKESPEARE:     But  Queen,  what  cometh  after? 
ELIZABETH:    Work. 
SHAKESPEARE:     And   after? 
ELIZABETH:     Sleep  comes  for  me. 
SHAKESPEARE:    And    after? 
ELIZABETH:     Sleep  for  you. 
SHAKESPEARE:    And    after? 

ELIZABETH:     Nothing.     Only  the  blessed   sleep. 
SHAKESPEARE:    And    so   ends    all? 
ELIZABETH:    And  so   all  ends. 
SHAKESPEARE:     I  have  a  word  to  say, 
Give  me  this  crown  and  reach  the  sceptre  here! 
The  end's  not  yet,  but  yet  the  end  is  mine; 
For  I  know  what  I  am  and  what  I  do 
At  last!   Give  me  my  pen,  ere  the  spark  dies 
That  lights  me!     And  now  leave  me! 
ELIZABETH:    Is  the  harness  heavy — heavy? 
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Act    III.     Deptford    Inn,    London 
Shakespeare  surprises   Kit   Marlowe   (Claude  Rains),   making   love   to   Mary    Fitton    (Mary   Clare) 


SHAKESPEARE:     Heavy  as  lead.     Heavy 
as  a  heart. 

ELIZABETH  :     It  will   not  lighten. 
SHAKESPEARE:    Go!      (She  goes  out). 

The    poet,    left    alone,    turns    to    his 
work.      Anne's  voice  comes  to  him. 
ANNE'S   VOICE:     Such   pain,   such   pain! 
SHAKESPEARE:     I    did    not    know.       O, 

tortured   thing,  remember, 
1     did     not    know — I     did     not    know ! 

Forgive — 
ANNE'S  VOICE:     Forgiving  is  forgetting 

— no  come  back  ! 
I    love    you.       Oh,    come    back    to    me, 

come  back ! 

SHAKESPEARE:     I  cannot. 
ANNE'S  VOICE:     Oh,  come  back!     I  love 

you  so 

SHAKESPEARE:     The    work,    the    work, 

remains. 

ANNE'S   VOICE:     But    when    you're    old 

Come  back  to  me! 

SHAKESPEARE:    God    knows — some   day. 

ANNE'S  VOICE:    I  wait. 

The  play  ends  '  with  Shakespeare 
bending  over  his  work  and  starting 
the  fir»t  scene  of  "As  You  Like  It." 

Brief  quotations  cannot  catch  the 
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Act   III.    Mary  comes  to  Kit   Marlowe's   lodgings 


spirit  of  this  ambitious  piece. 
Whether  or  not,  Clemence  Dane  has 
succeeded  in  portraying  the  real 
Shakespeare,  she  has  penetrated 
further  than  any  other  writer  of  the 
present  generation.  Had  she  been 
named  Lewis  Carroll  or  J.  M. 
Barrie  it  is  possible  her  play  would 
have  been  received  as  "whimsical," 
instead  of  "impertinent."  If  the 
drama  is  done  in  New  York,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  learn  whether  or 
not  an  American  public  will  respond 
to  a  piece  in  which  the  greatest  of 
all  dramatists  is  portrayed  as  a  man, 
not  a  hero. 

Miss  Dane,  herself,  was  most  sur- 
prised at  the  London  verdict.  "1 
did  not  realize  how  near  home  we 
were,"  she  said.  "Shakespeare  is  as 
much  a  god  to  me  as  to  anyone.  I 
never  thought  for  one  instant  that  a 
public  would  resent  the  character 
if  he  were  not  heroic.  I  do  not 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
action.  I  cannot  read  his  plays  and 
have  that  idea  of  his  character.  I 
think  him  passive,  a  man  who  ex- 
perienced both  suffering  and  misery 
through  which  he  gained  the  ex- 
perience to  write.  I  have  thought 
of  him  as  a  man  who  ate  his  break- 
(Continued  on  page  196) 


A  Chat  With  Anna  Christie 

Pauline  Lord  Gives  Her  Own  Impressions  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  Heroine 

By  CAROL  BIRD 


THERE  are  different  kinds  of  lilies  in 
the  fields.    There  are  the  big,  bloom- 
ing, gorgeous  ones,  hung  on  stalwart 
stalks,    proof   against  the   strongest   wind. 
And  there  are  fragile,  drooping  lilies,  which 
blossom  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  and  then, 
wilted  and  no  longer  fresh,  are  trampled 
under  foot  by  passersby. 

And  so  with  harlots.  There  are  the 
brazen  and  hardy  ones,  and  there  are  the 
thamefaced,  delicate  ones.  Perhaps,  the 
simile  is  not  an  apt  one.  Perhaps  a  woman 
of  Mrs.  Warren's  profession  should  not  be 
likened  to  a  lovely  blossom.  But  a  recent 
play  suggested  the  similitude.  At  any  rate, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  are  two  distinct 
types  of  naughy  ladies:  The  lilies  of  the 
field,  who  wear  diamond  garters  and  boast 
about  them,  and  the  Anna  Christies  of  the 
world,  who  get  imitation  pearl  beads,  and 
who  are  not  exactly  proud  of  the  way  they 
earn  their  jewels. 

Watch  Anna,  born  a  Christopherson,  but 
"Christie"  for  professional  purposes,  as  she 
enters  the  saloon  of  Johnny-the-Priest  near 
the  waterfront  in  New  York  City.  She  is 
dressed  in  tawdry  finery,  and  carries  a 
cheap,  imitation  leather  suitcase.  She  wears 
a  short,  flimsy  silk  dress,  French-heeled 
pumps,  and  a  feather-decked  hat.  Her  com- 
plexion is  sallow,  and  her  too-blonde  hair  is 
stringy  and  unkempt.  Altogether,  she  is  a 
scraggly  specimen.  She  appears  perfectly  at 
home  in  a  saloon,  with  her  fingers  twined 
about  a  glass  of  liquor.  She  orders  whiskey 
straight,  and  tosses  it  off  easily  and  in  one 
gulp.  She  is  not  a  pleasing  girl,  but  there 
is  something  pathetic  about  the  droop  of  her 
shoulders,  the  turned  down  mouth,  the 
little  catch  in  the  whiskey- rasped  voice. 
There  is  something  world-weary  about  her ; 
she  gives  you  the  impression  that  life  has 
not  treated  her  kindly,  and  that  living  holds 
no  further  allure  for  her. 

YOU  are  sorry  for  her.  Don't  deny  it. 
You  sit  in  your  velvet-upholstered 
theatre  seat  and  forget  that  you  are  watch- 
ing a  drama.  You  think:  That  poor  creat- 
ure! How  Life  has  cheated  her!  Has  she 
ever  been  touched  by  anything  fine  and 
ennobling?  What  a  sordid  existence  she 
must  have  led!  There  she  sits,  draggled 
and  hopeless  and  ill,  in  a  rowdy  bar-room, 
where  rough  seamen  meet  their  blowsy 
women  pals!  And  to  think  that  this  girl 
had,  perhaps,  the  potentialities  of  a  splendid 
woman.  She  might  have  been  a  tender 
wife,  a  loving  mother.  But,  instead,  she. 
is  bruised  and  embittered,  knowing  all  of 
life's  ugliness;  none  of  its  beauty.  She 
needs  a  friend.  If  only  some  unselfish  per- 
son would  be  a  little  kind  to  her!  Yes, 
you  pity  her.  In  some  respects  she  is  not 
much  different  from  the  "Gold  Diggers," 
"The  Easiest  Way,"  ladies,  and  their  sisters 
who  neither  toil  nor  spin.  And  yet,  she 
does  not  arouse  your  antipathy.  You  can- 
not hate  her,  and  you  can  almost  find 


an  excellent  excuse  for  her'  mode  of  life. 
And  you  aren't  the  only  one  who  feels 
compassion  for  her.  Pauline  Lord,  the  ac- 
tress who  creates  her,  and  who,  incidentally, 
was  made  a  star  for  the  manner  in  which 
she  accomplished  it,  is  sorrier  for  her  than 
you.  are.  That  is  why  Anna  Christie  ap- 
pears to  you  a  creature  to  be  pitied,  and  not 
hated.  Pauline  Lord,  the  actress,  because 
she  sympathizes  with  Anna,  helps  you  to 
see  her  virtues  along  with  her  vices;  forces 
you  to  realize  that  Anna  was  thrown  in 
the  way  of  sinful  living  when  too  young  to 
differentiate  between  right  and  wrong.  She 
makes  you  understand  that  age  and  environ- 
ment have  much  to  do  with  a  girl's  virtue, 
or  her  lack  of  it.  And  this  sympathy  which 
Miss  Lord  feels  for  the  prostitute  Anna, 
explains  pretty  clearly  why  she  likes  the 
role;  why  Anna,  the  scarlet  woman,  is  not 
such  an  obnoxious  type  to  portray.  Miss 
Lord  agrees  with  Laura  Hope  Crewes,  who, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  THEATRE  MAGA- 
ZINE, set  forth  her  reasons  for  refusing  to 
portray  sinful  women. 

HER  shoulders  still  drooping  a  bit 
wearily,  still  wearing  the  cheap  finery 
of  Anna,  with  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
still  turned  down  in  that  hopeless  way  of 
Anna's,  and  with  traces  of  that  odd  huski- 
ness  still  in  her  voice,  Miss  Lord,  after  a 
matinee  performance,  volunteered  to  ex- 
plain why  she  had  no  objection  to  delineat- 
ing a  type  such  as  Anna  Christie. 

"If.  ever  a  girl  had  an  excuse  for  going 
wrong,  Anna  Christie  had,"  said  Miss 
Lord,  with  an  air  of  conviction.  "She  was 
very  young,  ignorant,  deprived  of  the  care 
of  father  and  mother,  forced  to  lead  a  life 
of  drudgery  on  a  farm.  She  was  love- 
hungry,  and  she  was  finally  attacked  by 
a  libertine  farm  lad.  Her  parents  were 
common,  uneducated  people;  she  did  not 
even  have  the  heritage  of  good  blood  to 
keep  her  straight.  Life  was  not  gracious 
to  her.  She  knew  the  sordid  things  of  this 
world,  and  tasted  all  of  its  bitter  fruits. 
She  was  cheated  out  of  all  the  gay,  glad 
years  of  youth,  knowing  nothing'-of  gaiety 
or  wholesome  pleasure.  And,  yet,  con- 
sidering all  these  things,  Anna  is  not  ex- 
actly a  coarse,  hardened,  vulgar  woman. 
Bitter,  perhaps,  yes,  but  her's  is  a  sweet 
bitterness.  She  has  a  gentle,  loving  nature, 
but  she  has  come  to  know  too  much  of 
man's  baseness,  and  it  has  left  its  mark 
upon  her.  Given  a  chance  to  live,  rightly, 
it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  Anna  will  not 
refuse  it.  All  she  wants  is  a  home,  a  little 
love,  and  a  companion  whom  she,  in  turn, 
can  love  and  respect.  One  can  readily  be- 
lieve that,  this  modest  desire  fulfilled,  she 
will  lead  a  clean  life. 

MISS  CREWES  is  right.     Women  of 
the  stage  do  not,  as  a  rule,  like  to  be 
assigned  roles  of  sin-drenched  women.  They 
feel  no  particular  sympathy  for  them,  and, 


sympathy,  you  know,  is  the  emotion  which 
gives  a  part  reality.  My  stage  career  has 
been  a  long  one,  dating  back  to  the  days 
of  the  old  Alcazar  in  California,  and  dur- 
ing those  years  I  have  handled  many  roles 
which  did  not  attract  me.  And  I  have  had 
to  play  the  part  of  bad  women  often,  bad 
women  with  no  justification  for  their  sins. 
More  recently,  there  was  the  role  in  'The 
Deluge,'  a  wicked,  wicked  woman;  and  the 
poor  wench  in  Gorky's  'Night  Lodging,' 
and  the  altogether  detestable  Delila  in 
'Samson  and  Delila.'  But  to  offset  them 
there  were  my  roles  in  'Big  Game,'  'On 
Trial,'  and  'Out  There,'  three  of  my 
favorites." 

Here  Miss  Lord  was  interrupted  by  an 
actress  who  had  a  small  collection  box  and 
a  bunch  of  tiny  blue  lilies  of  the  valley, 
sprays  of  which  she  proffered  in  exchange 
for  contributions  to  the  philanthropic  cause 
for  which  she  worked.  As  Miss  Lord 
dropped  in  a  coin,  the  actress,  an  emotional 
young  woman,  flung  her  arms  about  her 
neck,  and  commenced,  in  extravagant 
phraseology,  to  tell  her  how  she  had  ad- 
mired her  work. 

"It  was  glorious,  divine,  marvellous,  in- 
spirational," said  the  visitor,  plainly  partial 
to  adjectives.  "You  "are  a  genius!  You 
are  too  wonderful  for  words!  You  stir- 
red me  to  the  depths.  Oh,  my  dear,  we 
love  you  for  the  way  you  interpret  your 
art!  I  simply  choke  all  up  when  I  attempt 
to  express  my  true  feelings.  I — 

DON'T  try,"  said  Miss  Lord.  "It  is 
good  of  you  to  come  and  tell  me  that 
you  like  my  work.  I  value  it,  especially  be- 
cause you,  too,  are  in  the  profession.  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  like  compliments.  Who 
does  not?  Thank  you  for  calling.  Come 
again."  Somehow,  one  could  imagine  Anna 
Christie  talking  in  that  crisp  way  to — say 
— a  gushing  young  Christian  Endeavorite, 
who  talked  in  superlatives,  who  might  be 
imparting  to  her  a  bit  of  Pollyanna  phil- 
osophy. Curt,  but  gracious,  grateful,  but 
not  too  grateful.  Listening  courteously, 
but  not  desirious  of  hearing  too  much. 
Well,  it  takes  time  to  throw  off  the  cloak 
of  a  strange  personality  and  to  don  one's 
own.  Miss  Lord  admits  that  sometimes 
she  talks,  and  actually  feels,  like  Anna 
Christie  for  half  an  hour  or  more  after 
each  performance.  The  caller  departed. 
Miss  Lord  took  up  her  subject  at  the  point 
where  she  was  interrupted. 

"Sometimes,  when  I've  had  roles  of 
wicked  women — the  sort  of  women  who 
did  not  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  me, 
I've  heard  criticisms  to  the  effect  that  I 
acted  indifferently.  Well,  I  felt  utterly 
indifferent.  How  could  I  keep  it  out  of 
my  acting?  Like  Miss  Crewes,  I  also  dis- 
like to  play  the  part  of  a  weeping  woman. 
Nor  have  I  ever  had  the  desire  to  play  the 
dyed-in-the-wool  beautiful  leading  lady 
(Continued  on  page  192) 
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Hutchinson,  Chicago 


MARGUERITE        D'ALVAREZ 

To  sing  Delilah  so  well  that  the  manager  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  chose  "Samson 
and  Delilah"  as  the  initial  offering  of  the  New  York  season,  is  no  small  feather  in 
the  cap  of  Mme.  Marguerite  D' Alvarez,  the  Peruvian  contralto  who  first  made  her  di'-hut 
here  under  the  direction  of  Oscar  Hammerstein.  Mme.  D'Alvarez  was  recently  seen  at 
the  Town  Hall  in  a  recital  of  French,  Italian  and  Russian  songs 


Fletcher  W*e 


VT. 


In    The.  Spotlight 


MARTHA  BRYAN  ALLEN 

This  young  actress,  who  made  a  hit 
as  the  little  maid  servant  in  "The 
Wife  With  a  Smile,"  comes  from 
Louisville,  Ky.  After  some  experi- 
ence in  a  local  stock  company,  she 
came  to  New  York  and  studied  at 
the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts.  Later  she  was  seen  in  Al 
Jolson's  production  of  "Lei  Aloha." 
Then  came  the  opportunity  with  the 
Theatre  Guild  which  brought  her 
right  into  the  spotlight 


(Below) 
IDEN  PAYNE 

Iden  Payne,  now  appearing 
in  "The  Great  Broxopp,"  is 
a  member  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  Manchester 
group  who  came  into  theat- 
rical prominence  about  1907. 
With  Miss  Horniman  he  di- 
rected the  famous  Repertory 
Theatre  in  Manchester  and 
afterwards  carried  its  ban- 
ner with  his  own  companies 
to  other  cities.  After  that 
Mr.  Payne  came  to  this 
country  and  directed  and 
acted  in  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  in  contemporary 
English  drama,  and  in  a  re- 
vival of  Sheridan's  "Critic." 
For  a  number  of  years  there- 
after he  staged  Frohman 
productions,  among  them 
"Hobson's  Choice  "  "Caesar's 
Wife,"  "Declassee,"  "Dear 
Brutus,"  and  "Mary  Rose" 


(Left) 

FRANK    SHANNON 


A  very  human  character  is  Larry 
S  t  u  r  g  i  s  whose  life-long  platonic 
friendship  for  the  erring  Julie  is  one 
of  the  best  features  of  "The  Varying 
Shore."  As  impersonated  by  this  play- 
er he  is  both  lovable  and  sympathetic. 
Mr.  Francis,  an  English  actor  for- 
merly with  Sir  F.  R.  Benson,  Cyril 
Maude,  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  was 
brought  to  America  in  1911  by  George 
Tyler  to  play  in  "The  Thief."  Later 
he  was  seen  in  "Justice,"  in  "The 
Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde,"  "De- 
classee," Drinkwater's  "Mary  Stuart," 
and  O'Neill's  "Gold" 


An  outstanding  performance  in 
O'Neill's  play,  "Anna  Christie,"  is 
that  of  Mat  Burke,  the  bellicose  Irish 
lover,  impersonated  with  grim  realism 
and  picturesque  vigor  by  Frank 
Shannon.  This  virile  young  player  is 
by  no  means  a  newcomer  to  Broad- 
way. He  was  in  the  New  York  pro- 
ductions of  "An  Englishman's  Home," 
"The  Flag  Lieutenant,"  "Detective 
Sparkes,"  "The  Speckled  Band,"  and 
other  Frohman  productions.  Then  he 
temporarily  disappeared  from  the 
Rialto,  playing  stock  for  several  years 
in  other  cities.  Before  his  present 
engagement  in  "Anna  Christie,"  he 
supported  Bertha  Kalich  in  "The 
Riddle  Woman" 
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Mr.  Hornblow  Goes  to  the  Play 


PLYMOUTH.  "THE  IDLE  INN." 
Play  in  3  acts,  from  the  Yiddish  of 
Feretz  Hirshbein.  Produced  Decem- 
ber 20,  with  this  cast: 


Schakne 

Esther 

Bendet 

Mendel 

Maite 

Hyenne 

Eisik 

Leibush 


Whitford  Kane 

Joanna  Roos 

Louis  Wolheim 

Edward  G.  Robinson 

Eva  MacDonald 

Mary  Shaw 

.  Ben  Ami 

Sam  C.  Jaffe 


DISAPPOINTMENT  was  the 
recompense  which  playgoers  re- 
ceived at  the  opening  of  Arthur  Hop- 
kins' production,  "The  Idle  Inn,"  with 
Ben  Ami.  The  play  failed  to  realize 
the  laudatory  comments  that  had 
preceded  it,  while  Ben  Ami's  accom- 
plishments resembled  little  less  than 
a  debacle. 

That  this  actor  has  flashes  of  genius 
was  demonstrated  at  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  English  speaking  stage  last 
year  in  "Samson  and  Delilah";  that 
this  genius  has  been  overestimated 
and  unduly  exploited  by  overzealous 
friends  is  also  apparent.  The  fact  is 
regrettable  for  many  reasons.  It  has 
misled  the  public  and  perhaps 
harmed  an  actor  whose  intentions,  at 
least,  are  noticeable  for  their  sin- 
cerity. The  blame  must,  undoubtedly, 
be  placed  on  those  persons  who,  car- 
ried away  by  their  own  extravagant 
personal  feelings,  have  raised  this 
promising  player  to  heights  he  has 
not  yet  attained.  Ben  Ami  is  an 
actor  with  certain  distinctive  powers, 
individualism  being  the  most  promis- 
ing of  these.  These  powers,  however, 
are,  as  yet,  unrefined,  unvaried  and 
unrestrained.  The  most  casual  ob- 
server must  notice  that  he  acts  spur- 
lively.  One  moment  he  is  tempestu- 
ous and  the  next  minute  static,  posing 
aimlessly  in  the  background,  entirely 
out  of  the  story.  He  has  all  the  tricks 
that  are  associated  with  the  Contin- 
ental school,  and  foists  these  forth  in 
lieu  of  authenticity  and  sincerity. 

The  play  itself  is  a  tiresome,  hy- 
brid affair,  involved  and  lagging,  a 
combination  of  realism,  mysticism  and 
symbolism.  A  translation  of  a  Yid- 
dish folk  tale,  it  has  for  its  central 
figure,  Eisik,  a  young  horse  thief,  who 


is  talkative,  rodomontade  and  pictur- 
esque, supremely  conscious,  above  all, 
of  his  power  to  captivate  women. 

It  is  the  demonstration  of  this  power 
that  makes  the  play,  for  the  self- 
assured  horse  thief  makes  love  in 
duo,  quartette  and  ensemble.  In 
short,  wherever  there  are  women,  re- 
gardless of  their  age  or  station,  he 
must  promptly  slap  them  on  the  back, 
smack  them  with  a  kiss,  or  carry 
them  off  entirely.  His  chief  love, 
however,  is  directed  toward  his 
cousin  Maite  (Eva  MacDonald)  who, 
being  dutiful  to  her  parents,  relin- 
quishes him  for  silly  Mendel,  the  son 
of  a  neighbor.  Her  decision  brings 
about  many  evil  consequences,  for  in 
the  midst  of  her  own  wedding,  she  is 
spirited  off  by  a  company  of  mysteri- 
ous merchants,  avenging  spirits,  who 
resent  the  fact  that  she  is  to  make 
her  home  in  the  Idle  Inn.  Somehow, 
Eisik  is  in  league  with  these  spirits, 
for  in  the  last  act  he  has  obtained 
possession  of  his  beloved  Maite. 
He  swears  that  he  will  hold  her  for- 
ever, and  to  all  appearances  he  does, 
for  though  the  parents  and  the  guests 
all  hunt  in  the  befogged  wood  and 
strive  to  carry  her  back  home,  they 
fail  because  of  a  complex  chain  of 
circumstances — partly  mystical,  partly 
magical,  and  partly  amorous. 

In  brief,  "The  Idle  Inn,"  is  a  very 
dull  and  obscure  play  and  neither  the 
much-vaunted  acting  of  Ben  Ami,  the 
studied  acting  of  Eva  MacDonald  as 
Maite,  and  the  fine  characterizations 
of  Whitford  Kane  could  make  it 
otherwise,  or  save  it  from  the  oblivion 
to  which  it  was  soon  consigned. 


CORT.  "CAPTAIN  APPLEJACK."  A 
play  in  3  acts,  by  Walter  Hackett. 
Produced  December  29,  with  this  cast: 

Lush  John  Gray 

Poppy  Faire  Phoebe  Foster 

Mrs.  Agatha  Whatcombe 

Marie  Wainwright 

Ambrose  Applejohn       Wallace  Eddinger 
Anna  Valeska  Mary  Nash 

Mrs.  Pengard  Helene  Lackaye 

Horace  Pengard      Ferdinand  Gottschalk 
Ivan  Borolsky  Hamilton  Revelle 

Palmer  Maud  Andrew 

Dennett  Walter  F.  Scott 

Johnny  Jason  Harold  Vermilye 


THOUGH  "Cagtain  Applejack"  re- 
calls vividly  the  heroics  of  "Seven 
Keys  to  Baldpate,"  it  has,  neverthe- 
less, enough  original  humor,  surprise 
and  action  to  make  it  go.  It  is  urbane 
and  colorful.  The  cnst,  in  particular, 
is  a  splendid  one,  including  many 
prominent  players  in  roles  that  show 
them  in  a  new  light.  There  is,  for 
instance,  Hamilton  Revelle,  in  the 
dual  capacity  of  a  Russian  spy  and 
a  blood-thirsty  pirate;  Mary  Nash, 
as  a  dashing  adventuress,  speaking  a 
continental  dialect,  and  later  imper- 
sonating a  passionate  Spanish  lady; 
and  Ferdinand  Gottschalk  as  a  clair- 
voyant and  a  heathen  Chinee.  These 
dual  characterizations  are  all  brought 
about  by  the  double  nature  of  the 
play  which  is  partly  a  thing  of  reality 
and  partly  a  dream. 

Ambrose  Applejohn,  the  hero,  is 
heroic  in  name  only;  he  is  a  bored 
English  gentleman  who  is  so  tired  of 
his  monotonous,  genteel  life,  that  he 
longs  for  adventure,  love  at  first  sight, 
hand-to-hand  fights,  discomfort,  even 
pain.  In  order  to  secure  these,  he 
advertises  his  country  home  for  sale, 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  aunt,  and 
his  ward.  Oddly  enough,  prospective 
buyers  begin  to  arrive  on  the  very 
night  the  advertisement  appears  and 
.  they  are  a  strange  and  mysterious 
lot,  all  with  secret  purposes  of  their 
own,  and  counter  antagonisms.  Be- 
fore he  can  turn  about,  the  bored 
Applejohn  is  engulfed  in  enough  ad- 
venture to  satisfy  three  heroes.  He 
is  buffeted  about  in  a  sea  of  Bolshe- 
vism, jewel  thefts,  hold-ups,  escapes, 
captures  and  surprises. 

It  is  all  very  funny  and  effective 
and  there  is  always  enough  realism 
to  leaven  the  burlesque.  In  the  midst 
of  the  general  suspense,  Applejohn 
falls  asleep  and  then  his  adventures 
start  all  over  again,  but  in  an  entirely 
new  locale.  This  time  the  scene  is 
a  pirate  ship  and  he  is  its  captain, 
suddenly  grown  brave  and  swagger- 
ing about  in  flapping  boots,  and 
shouting  "scum"  at  a  motley  crew  of 
retainers.  His  ship,  like  all  good 
pirate  ships,  holds  a  great  treasure 
and  the  omnipresent  lady  in  distress. 
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The  possession  of  both  these  is  sought 
by  the  chief  officer,  Applejohn's  rival, 
who  persuades  the  crew  to  mutiny. 
At  his  bidding,  they  rush,  blood- 
thirsty, to  the  cabin  in  what  is  a 
genuinely  funny  burlesque,  unmatched 
since  the  pirate  activities  of  "Peter 
Pan."  Their  threats  have  no  terror 
for  Applejohn  who  easily  outwits 
them  with  a  bit  of  noise  and  by  cheat- 
ing at  cards. 

The  play  is  brought  to  an  end  by 
means  of  a  number  of  ingenious  con- 
tretemps, with  parts  of  the  dream 
overlapping  the  return  to  reality. 
Applejohn  properly  discovers  his 
latent  love  for  his  ward ;  finds  a  real 
treasure  and  decides  never*  to  be 
bored  again.  Inimitable  was  Wallace 
Eddinger  as  the  droll  Applejohn. 
Other  members  of  the  excellent  cast 
were  Marie  Wainright,  Helen 
Lackaye  and  Harold  Vermilye. 


KNICKERBOCKER.  "BULLDOG 
DRUMMOND."  Melodrama  in  4  acts, 
by  Capt.  Cyril  McNeil!.  Produced 
December  26,  with  this  cast: 

Capt.  Hugh  Druramond    A.  E.  Matthews 

Algy  Longworth  Geoffrey  Millar 

Peter  Darrel  H.  Franklyn  Bellamy 

Carl  Peterson  Sam  Livesey 

Dr.  II.  Lakington  C.  II.  Croker-King 

James  Handley  St.  Clair  Bayfield 

W.  Hocking  William  W.  McNeill 
William  G.  Travers           George  Barraud 

Denny  Edward  M.  Favor 

Derbyshire  Thomas  Gillen 

Marcovitch  Wallace  Hickman 

Brownlow  James  A.  Boshell 

A  Qiinese  Mute  G..  Tracy  Barrow 

Irma  Peterson  Mary  Robson 

Maid  Augusta  Davis 

Phyllis  Benton  Dorothy  Tetley 

BULLDOG  DRUMMOND"  proves 
amply  that  what  has  been  done 
before  can  be  done  again,  and  gives 
cause  for  pause  to  those  too-sure 
prophets  who  asserted  that  the  movie 
palace  had  done  away  with  ten- 
twent-thirt  plays  and  audiences  so 
far  as  Broadway  was  concerned.  Of 
course,  it  is  wholly  possible  that  the 
English  cachet  carried  by  this  most 
recent  importation  from  the  Strand, 
gives  to  the  proceeding  greater  sanc- 
tion than  if  its  producers  had  pulled 
it  down  from  the  dusty  store-house 
shelves  of  the  old  New  Star  Thea- 
tre. "Bulldog  Drummond"  is  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  the  frank 
blood-curdlers  that  stalked  the 
boards  in  that  happy  day,  and — 
taken  for  what  it  is — will  supply  an 
excellent  evening's  entertainment. 

Triple-dyed  villainy  in  the  form 
of  a  criminal  trio  who  keep  million- 


aires in  vile  durance  for  the  sake  of 
gain  and  death  by  strangling  at  the 
hands  of  a  highly  combative  hero, 
provide  the  thread  of  thrill  along 
which  a  quite  preposterous,  but  capti- 
vating, story  is  hung.  I  understand 
that  London  has  been  struggling  to 
get  past  the'  S.-R.  O.  sign  for  a  taste 
of  "Bulldog  Drummond"  several 
months  past,  and  it  would  appear  at 
present  writing  as  though  New  York 
were  to  follow  suit.  Then,  what  with 
the  movies  of  the  opus  and  the  news- 
paperized  novels  of  it,  the  indpminit- 
able  Drummond  will  probably  be  with 
us  during  most  of  the  "ten  year  holi- 
day." 

The  author  of  the  piece  is  Captain 
Cyril  McNeill  who,  writing  under 
the  name  of  "Sapper,"  since  the  war, 
has  contributed  a  quantity  of  stuff 
to  the  London  stage.  His  present 
work  is  wholly  without  novelty  or 
ingenuity  and  bases  its  movement  en- 
tirely on  the  tried-and-true  variety  of 
melodramatic  clap-trap.  It  works. 

The  part  of  the  Bulldog  is  in  the 
hands  of  A.  E.  Matthews  who  gives 
a  likeable,  though  not  notable,  per- 
formance. The  rest  of  the  cast  does 
its  little  villainies  and  heroics  very 
creditably. 


THE  PLAYHOUSE.  "DRIFTING." 
Play  in  3  acts,  by  John  Colton  and 
D.  H.  Andrews.  Produced  January 
2,  with  this  cast: 

Mrs.  Cook  Jane  Corcoran 

Deacon  Cook  H.  Mortimer  White 

Dr.  Hepburn  Burr  Curruth 

Willie  Bates  Barry  Fitz  Patrick 

Ernie  Crocket  H.  D.  Bogart 

Cassie  Cook  Alice  Brady 

Mrs.  Polly  Voo  Frances     Florence  Short 
Foo  Chow  Lizziie  Blandhe  Wallace 

Rangoon  Rose  Winifred  Lawshe 

Number  One  Mafu         William  Blaisdell 
Number  Two  Mafu  Cornelius  Bull 

Number  Three  Mafu  Olaf  Laven 

Molyneaux  Leward  Meeket 

Flock  Maxwell  Driscoll 

Monsieur  Repin  Franklyn  Fox 

Bad  Lands  McKinney     Robert  Warwick 
Dr.  Li  Shen  Kueng  Lumsden  Hare 

Lady  Beamish  Selene  Johnson 

Cyril  Trenwyth  Leonard  Cary 

ONCE  again,  Impresario  Brady 
launches  out  with  a  costume 
play  in  a  season  of  cruel  and  biting 
winds,  not  to  mention  lightning 
storms,  in  which  to  be  sure  to  see  a 
play  at  all  one  should  really  go  to 
its  first  night — for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  there  may  not  be  a  second. 
Moreover,  there  are  forty  people  in 
"Drifting,"  who  come  and  go  and 
are  all  over  the  place  for  reasons 


which  would  seem  to  have  more  to 
do  with  a  desire  to  splurge  than  with 
the  needs  of  the  plot. 

Again,  in  "Drifting"  are  we  face 
to  face  with  the  lately  popular 
American  wastrel  deep  in  the  Chinese 
hinter-lands  which,  for  some  peculiar 
reason  known  best  to  playwrights, 
have  a  singularly  strong  regenerative 
effect.  But  the  progress  of  Cassie 
Cook,  in  the  always  piquant  person 
of  Alice  Brady,  and  Bad  Lands  Mc- 
Kinney, played  to  the  hilt  by  Robert 
Warwick,  is  marked  by  the  beating 
of  tom-toms  and  some  corking  melo- 
drama. The  plot,  based,  I  am  told, 
on  a  magazine  short  story,  has  flavor 
and  strength  and  John  Colton  and 
Daisy  Andrews  have  made  a  good 
job  of  its  dramatization.  The  pro- 
duction is  lavish  and  colorful,  and  I 
can  only  admire  the  fortitude  of  a 
manager  who,  after  "Marie  Antoin- 
ette" would  plunge  into  so  liberal  a 
venture. 

Alice  Brady,  to  return  to  a  subject 
which  is  always  popular  with  me, 
continues  to  grow.  She  is  ready  to 
do  something  really  fine,  and  I  hope 
it  comes  her  wav  soon. 


BELMONT.  "S.  S.  TENACITY." 
Play  in  3  acts,  from  the  French  of 
Charles  Vildrac.  Produced  January 
2,  with  this  cast: 

Therese  Marguerite  Forrest 

Widow  Cordier  Jennie  Dickerson 

Bastien  George  Gaul 

Segard  Tom  Powers 

Hidotix  Augustin  Duncan 

An  English  Sailor  Claude  Cooper 

A  Young  Workman  Howard  Claney 

Another  Workman  Robert  H.  Forsythe 

An  Old  Workman  R.  Henry  Handon 

WHAT  charm  the  "S.  S.  Tenacity" 
may  have  originally  possessed 
has  been  lost  through  translation  and 
adaptation.  As  presented  at  the 
Belmont  Theatre,  it  is  but  a  hackneyed 
story,  tenuous  and  slow,  stretched 
cruelly  to  make  a  full  evening's  per- 
formance. 

Bastien  and  Segard  are  two  young 
Frenchmen  who  decide  to  embark  for 
Canada  on  the  S.  S.  Tenacity  in 
search  of  their  fortunes.  The  ship 
is  delayed  and  the  two  young  men 
put  up  at  a  hotel.  Here  they  both 
fall  in  love  with  a  little  waitress  who 
has  a  singularly  ingenuous  attitude 
toward  life  and  toward  love.  She 
straightway  becomes  the  principal 
figure  in  a  bold,  quite  immoral,  seduc- 
tion, and  a  subsequent  elopement.  For 
though  she  appears  to  be  in  love  with 
Segard  during  the  first  half  of  the 
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play,  she  willingly  submits  to 
Bastien's  proposals,  and  later  runs 
away  with  him,  presumably  to  become 
his  wife.  Thus,  the  abandoned 
Segard,  who  was  the  weak  one,  be- 
comes suddenly  strong,  takes  a  sad 
farewell  and  starts  out  for  Canada 
alone.  As  the  play  progresses  there 
appears  from  time  to  time  an  old 
drunkard,  Hidoux,  who  has  something 
of  the  function  of  a  chorus.  He 
comments  on  the  action  and  recites 
many  lines  notable  for  their  plain 
truth  and  beauty.  This  part,  ad- 
mirably played  by  Augustin,  saves 
the  play  from  being  a  complete  fiasco. 
It  was  difficult,  however,  to  imagine 
that  this  easy-going,  slouchy  drunkard 
came  from  the  same  being  who  had 
before  given  forth  the  saintly  speeches 
of  John  Ferguson. 

Marguerite  Forrest  surprised  a 
bored  audience  with  her  acting,  which 
was  captivatingly  simple,  graceful  and 
filled  with  a  bourgoise  wistfulness. 
George  Gaul,  as  Bastien,  recalled  a 
mixture  of  the  Artful  Dodger  and  a 
chorus  man,  while  Tom  Powers,  as 
Segard,  successful  only  in  his  fare- 
well scene,  recalled,  the  unctious 
movements  of  a  country  curate.  It  is 
difficult  to  suppose  also  that  a  French 
restaurant  would  be  as  bleak  as  the 
one  Robert  Edmound  Jones  painted. 
Wouldn't  there  be  at  least  one 
highly  colored  portrait  of  a  dancing 
girl  in  red,  kicking  f.  plug  hat? 


REPUBLIC.  "LAWFUL  LARCENY." 
Play  in  3  acts,  by  Samuel  Shipman. 
Produced  January  2,  with  this  cast: 

Marion  Dorsey  Margaret  Lawrence 

Andrew  Dorsey  Allan  Dineliart 

Judge  Perry  Felix  Krcmbs 

Mns.  Davis  Martha  Mayo 

Mrs.  French  Ida  Waterman 

Vivian  Hepburn  Gail  Kane 

Celeste  Bijoute  La  Violette 

Guy  Tarlow  Lowell  Sherman 

Marion  Sylvester  Margaret  Lawrence 

Mr.  French  John  Stokes 

Mr.  Davis  Frazier  Coulter 

Nora  Sara  Hadcn 

Detective  Farrel  Jolm  Sharkey 

ANDREW  and  Marion  Dorsey  have 
been  married  five  years  and  they 
have  one  child,  a  son.  They  love 
each  other  and  are  happy.  While 
Marion  is  on  a  trip  to  California, 
Andrew  meets  and  is  ensnared  by  a 
beautiful  but  deadly  vampire,  one 
Vivian  Hepburn,  who,  working 
rapidly,  ruins  him  financially  but  not 
quite,  morally.  When  Marion  re- 
turns, Andrew  manfully  makes  a  full 
confession  of  his  lapse. 

Does  Marion  lie  down   and  let  the 


other  woman  walk  off  with  the  spoils? 
She  does  not.  She  applies  for  and 
obtains  (under  her  maiden  name)  a 
position  as  private  secretary  to  the 
vampire,  and  proceeds  to  execute  a 
revenge  on  her  which  is  neat  and 
complete. 

This  is  an  outline  of  Mr.  Shipman's 
latest  work,  which  he  has  accom- 
plished without  aid  of  a  collaborator, 
and  which  affords  a  most  amusing 
and  satisfactory  evening's  entertain- 
ment. Things  quite  unexpected  hap- 
pen frequently,  and  now  and  then 
one's  credulity  is  strained — or  would 
be  if  there  were  time  to  notice  it. 
But  there  isn't,  for  the  pace  is  rapid, 
and  there  is  never  a  dull  moment. 


FORTY-NINTH  STREET.  "FACE 
VALUE."  A  comedy  from  the  Italian 
of  Sabatino  Lopez,  adapted  by  Solita 
Solano.  Produced  December  26,  with 
this  cast: 


Cecilia  Leonard 
Henry 

Edward  Barton 
Jose  Henriquez 
Alexis  Borozouff 
Harry  Stewart 
Mrs.  Rose  Jennings 
Alma  Curtis  I 

Dr.  Frederick  Curtis 
Arabella  Mapes 
Miss  Farrell 


Nellie  Burt 

M.  A.  Kelly 

Lee  Millar 

Leo  Ditrichstein 

Alexis  Polianov 

Hugh  O'Connell 

Josephine  Hamner 

ranees  Underwood 

Orlando  Daly 

Clara  Mackin 

Mary  Duncan 


THOSE  people  who  have  admired 
Leo  Ditrichstein  and  found  pleas- 
ure in  the  gallantry  of  his  bearing, 
his  courtly  wooings  and  his  romantic 
spirit,  will  find  him  strangely  changed 
in  "Face  Value,"  an  intolerably  dull 
comedy  from  the  Italian  of  Sabatino 
Lopez,  done  laboriously  into  English 
by  Miss  Solita  Solano.  Furthermore, 
those  people  who  do  see  Mr.  Ditrich- 
stein in  the  role  of  Jose  Henriquez, 
will  never  be  able  to  think  of  him  in 
another  except  by  the  greatest  effort, 
for  he  has  made  himself  into  an  un- 
forgettable comic  valentine,  quite 
hideous,  with  upstanding,  brick-red 
hair,  a  flabby,  pinkish  skin  and  enor- 
mous black-rimmed  glasses. 

Gone  are  all  the  fascinations  of  his 
dialect,  except  for  an  occasional — 
usually  German — lapse.  His  part  in 
the  story,  likewise,  is  a  rather  dubious 
one,  for  in  striving  to  uphold  the 
doctrine  that  Face  Value  means 
nothing  in  love,  he  contrives  to  en- 
tangle all  the  women  characters  in 
sentimental  complications.  His  chief 
activities  concern  the  light-minded 
wife  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Curtis.  She, 
poor  lady,  has  been  somewhat  ne- 
glected and  is  about  to  commit  an 


indiscretion  when,  under  the  influence 
of  wine  and  Henriquez's  wiles,  she 
switches  from  the  absent  lover  to 
Henrique/.,  himself.  For  one  whole 
act,  the  plot  centers  about  the  obvious 
pretense  that  Henriquez  is  in  her 
apartment  for  perfectly  innocent  rea- 
sons and  that,  were  he  not  detained 
by  an  imaginary  headache  and 
fatigue,  he  could  easily  get  away  and 
leave  the  lady  to  her  own  inclinations 
and  the  protection  of  her  lawful  hus- 
band. 

In  the  last  act,  however,  everything 
turns  out  all  right;  that  is,  the  lady 
rejoins  her  husband,  thanks  Henriquez 
for  his  nobility  in  bringing  her  to 
her  senses  and  gives  him  many  com- 
pliments. Henriquez,  now  full  of 
righteous  pride  in  his  own  goodness, 
proposes  to  Arabella,  the  lady's  friend 
and,  thanks  to  or  despite — the  fact  is 
not  clear — his  ugliness,  wins  her  im- 
mediately. Of  course,  Mr.  Ditrich- 
stein does  as  much  with  this  anomal- 
ous role  as  an  experienced  actor  could 
do,  but  when  this  has  been  said,  all 
has  been  said.  The  supporting  cast, 
with  the  exception  of  Frances  Under- 
wood as  Mrs.  Curtis,  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  a  small  town  stock  com- 
pany. And  the  settings  are  not  even 
this  good,  being  ugly,  cheap  and  gar- 
ish. 

Just  why  an  experienced  producer 
should  have  chosen  to  offer  this  play 
to  the  public,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 


39TH  STREET.  "DANCER!"  Play 
in  3  acts,  by  Cosmo  Hamilton.  Pro- 
duced December  22,  with  this  cast: 

Mrs.  Sturgess  Gilda  Leary 

Percy  Sturgess  Leslie  Howard 

Mrs.  Scorrier  Marie  Goff 

Elizabeth  Ruth  Hammond 
Mary  Hubbard          Kathlene  MacDonell 

John  Fitzroy  Scorrier  II.  B.  Warner 

Albert  Stapleton  Kent 

Hon.  Algernon  Meakin  Knox  Orde 

THE  clinical  drama  is  compara- 
tively new  in  our  midst;  psy- 
chiatrical disclosures  have  but  recently 
stepped  out  of  White  &  Jeliffe  onto 
the  boards.  Hence,  a  play  which 
pretended  to  probe  deep  into  the  soul 
of  a  sexless  and  over-ambitious 
woman  would  seem,  at  the  outset,  to 
be  imbued  with  at  least  the  essence 
of  originality.  But,  oddly  enough, 
Cosmo  Hamilton's  latest  opera, 
"Danger,"  while  pretending  to  step 
into  the  new  field  of  dramatic  analy- 
sis, proceeds  so  markedly  away  from 
the  point  of  originality  as  to  be 
wholly  banal.  A  more  time-worn 
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theatrical  parcel  would  be  difficult  to 
find. 

H.  B.  Warner,  as  the  lawyer  who 
yearns  for  the  warmth  of  real  love, 
seems  to  have  lost  nothing  of  that 
suave  personality  which  endeared 
him  to  the  caramel  brigade  before  he 
deserted  Broadway  for  the  films.  If 
anything,  he  has  grown  as  an  actor. 
His  passionless  wife,  played  by  Marie 
Goff,  was  interpreted  by  that  artist 
as  being  not  so  much  passionless  as 
monotonous ;  neither  the  character  nor 
Miss  Goff's  performance  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  possibilities  under- 
lying Mr.  Hamilton's  idea.  The 
whole  proceeding  suggested  a  play- 
wright bored  with  both  his  work  and 
his  audience. 


GARRICK.  "HE  WHO  GETS  SLAP- 
PED." Play  in  4  acts,  by  Leonid 
Andreyev.  Produced  January  9,  with 
this  cast: 


Briquet 

Mancini 

Zinida 

Angelica 

Estelle 

He 

Jackson 

Consuelo 

Alfred  Bezano 

Baron  Kegnard 

A  Gentleman 

Conductor 


Ernest  Cossart 

Frank  Reicher 

Helen  Westley 

Martha  Bryan  Allen 

Helen  Sheridan 

Richard  Bennett 

Henry  Travers 

Margalo  Gillmore 

John  Rutherford 

Louis  Calvert 

John  Blair 

Edwin  R.  Wolfe 


HERE  is  a  play  that  frankly  lurks 
in  the  shadows.  One  must  be- 
lieve that  the  translation  of  Gregory 
Zilboorg  brings  to  us  a  faithful  in- 
terpretation of  the  author's  meanings 
and  desires,  and,  so  believing,  one 
is  necessarily  impressed  with  the  ab- 
sence of  that  constantly  moving  drama 
which  finds  a  place  in  the  works  of 
practically  all  the  important  Russians, 
Andreyev  included.  There  is  dra- 
matic idea  in  abundance  and  dra- 
matic characterization,  but  action 
and  movement  there  is  not,  save  at 
intervals,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
sheer  poetic  beauty  of  the  arresting 
and  discursive  scenes,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  imagery  and  attractiveness  of 
the  picture,  the  task  of  attempting  to 
peer  into  the  metaphysical  mysteries 
of  the  play's  intent  might  be  a  some- 
what arduous  one. 

Andreyev  has  turned  to  a  most  pic- 
turesque locale  in  which  to  pitch  his 
play.  To  the  green-room  of  a  little 
circus  in  some  small  French  town, 
filled  to  the  over-flowing  with  color"- 
ful  panoply  and  people  of  the  ring, 
comes  a  stranger — an  aristocrat  who, 


seeking  to  escape  from  "out  there" — 
the  world  of  manners  that  has  be- 
trayed his  hopes — seeks  employment 
as  a  clown.  Known  as  He,  the  One 
who  Gets  Slapped,  he  quickly  becomes 
one  of  the  gay-faced  circus  family 
— only  to  learn,  through  falling  in 
love  with  Consuelo,  the  lovely  bare- 
back rider,  that  the  tragedy  of  "here" 
is  as  great  as  the  one  from  which  he 
has  sought  to  escape — that  they  are, 
in  fact,  undivorcible,  inseparable. 
The  play,  for  all  its  French  setting, 
is  Asiatic  in  the  extreme — and  one 
senses  a  circus  nearer  to  Moscow  than 
to  Paris. 

The  task  of  the  production's  direc- 
tion strikes  me  as  being  little  short 
of  monumental,  and,  with  the  ma- 
terials given  and  the  time  available, 
Robert  Milton  has  accomplished  a 
masterly  result.  Richard  Bennett,  as 
He,  gives  an  interesting,  always  dig- 
nified characterization,  marred  at 
times  by  a  too  hesitant  tempo ;  in  the 
love  scene  with  Consuelo  he  reaches 
a  height  which  marks  the  best  this 
player  has  ever  accomplished. 

Margalo  Gillmore,  as  the  captivat- 
ing and  unsophisticated  Consuelo,  re- 
established herself  as  an  artist  of  im- 
measurable promise.  Her  very  un- 
certainties tend  to  breathe  added 
reality  to  the  portrayal,  and  in  her 
big  moments  one  finds,  more  than  one 
has  been  able  to  before,  the  fire  and 
sureness  of  a  very  definite  interpre- 
tative genius.  She  sings  and  is 
Consuelo,  and,  when  in  the  death 
scene,  she  comes  to  bend  over  slowly 
like  a  little  swan  and  expire,  she 
attains  an  effect  that  would  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  Russian 
master,  himself. 

Ernest  Cossart  as  "Papa"  Briquet  is 
not  at  all  the  "Papa"  of  his  circus 
family,  nor  the  book-hating  illiterate 
that  Andreyev  has  wanted  him  to  be. 
Frank  Reicher  as  "Count"  Mancini, 
the  rascally  guardian  of  Consuelo,  is 
slower  and  heavier  than  suits  the 
part  of  an  Italian  renegade  and  ad- 
venturer. Louis  Calvert  is  an  admir- 
able Baron. 


BIJOU.  "THE  DOVER  ROAD."  Play 
in  3  acts,  by  A.  A.  Milne.  Produced 
December  23,  with  this  cast: 


Dominic 

Latimer 

Leonard 

Anne 

Eustasia 

Nicholas 


George  Riddell 
Charles  Cherry 

Reginald  Mason 

Winifred  Lenihan 

Molly  Pearson 

Lyonel  Watts 


THE  ever-entertaining  Mr.  Milne 
has  added  a  new  success  to  his 
list  of  charming  drawing-room  come- 
dies which  bids  fair  to  out-pym  "Mr. 
Pym."  Who  but  the  creator  of  that 
aimable  passer-by  could  have  con- 
ceived the  rencontre  of  a  husband 
and  a  lover  as  the  husband  wrestles 
with  shaving-mug  and  razor  in  the 
hall  of  a  respectable  English  country- 
house,  or  the  first  breakfast  of  a 
romantic  girl  with  her  partner  in 
elopement  when  the  latter,  unshaven, 
uncombed  and  more  interested  in 
kippers  than  in  endearments,  has  just 
contracted  a  heavy  and  audible  cold, 
or  the  connubial  bliss  of  a  man  whose 
wife  soothes  his  sick  pillow  by  pro- 
longed extracts  from  Gibbon's 
"Roman  Empire"? 

"The  Dover  Road"  is  the  road 
which  leads  from  London  to  Calais, 
from  a  not  too  happy  first  marriage 
to  a  frequently  still  more  unhappy 
second  one.  Mr.  Latimer,  a  whim- 
sical and  wealthy  bachelor,  liv- 
ing just  off  the  Dover  road,  indulges 
his  altruistic  vein  by  detaining  run- 
away couples  en  route,  and  giving 
them  the  rare  opportunity  of  a  full 
week  of  uninterrupted  companionship 
before  marriage.  The  experiment 
frequently  proving  a  complete  success, 
the  couples  go  rejoicing  on  their 
single  ways  or  return  to  the  bosoms 
of  their  first  marriages,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  the  case  of  Leonard  and 
Anne,  and  Eusfasia  and  Nicholas — 
the  eloping  couples  of  this  play — Mr. 
Latimer  proves  to  be  a  most  provi- 
dential deus  ex  machina.  That 
Latimer,  himself,  should  be  caught  in 
his  own  toils,  and  that  Leonard  and 
Nicholas  should  run  away  together 
in  the  last  act,  are  among  the  un- 
expected twists  that  Mr.  Milne  gives 
his  play,  which  is  delightful  entertain- 
ment from  start  to  finish. 

The  piece  is  ably  cast,  from 
the  charming,  if  eccentric  Latimer, 
played  by  Charles  Cherry,  to 
the  infallible  Dominic,  as  enacted 
by  George  Riddell,  and  his  excellent 
staff.  Winifred  Lenihan,  the  attrac- 
tive and  romantic,  but  uncommonly 
sensible  Anne,  and  Lyonel  Watts,  the 
ensnared  Nicholas  of  the  play,  take 
the  more  youthful  roles  with  sym- 
pathy and  ease.  The  hunted  expres- 
sion of  Nicholas'  face  when  "his 
Eustasia"  puts  pillows  to  his  back  and 
feeds  him  with  a  spoon,  in  both  a 
literal  and  a  figurative  sense — is  a 
thing  never  to  be  forgotten. 
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TONY  SARG  ALSO  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


It  it  a  bad  year  for  heroines  on  Broadway  and  none  of  them 
suffers  more  at  the  hands  of  the  villains  than  Cassie  Cook 
(Alice  Brady),  in  "Drifting."  Though  the  villainous  Dr.  Li 
Shen  Kueng  (Lumsden  Hare),  has  his  knife  at  her  back  and 
the  hero  dares  not  shoot,  you'll  find  by  the  program  that 
there  is  another  scene  so  you  know  she  will  escape  him. 


In  "Th r  Dover  Road"  you  can  appreciate  the  gen- 
tlemanly discomfiture  of  Leonard  (Reginald  Mason), 
whose  elopement  has  been  interrupted.  He  might 
be  the  hero  of  the  piece  if  it  weren't  for  his 
sneezing  and,  hang  it  all,  a  man  cannot  be  indignant 
in  an  easy  chair  like  this. 


Bathing  in  "The  Dover  Road"  haa  a  salutary 
effect  on  outrageous  Mr.  Latimer  (Charles 
Cfceiry),  for  it  make)  him  itop  plotting  for 
the  moment  against  romantic,  eloping  couples 
•nd  turns  his  thoughts  to  poetry. 


In  "Captain  Applejack" — the  skipper  (Wallace  Eddinger),  cuts  up  rough  with 
the  whole  cast.  He  calls  them  "S-R-scuro" — loud  enough  to  be  heard  thre* 
blocks  away.  And  at  Mary  Nash  whom  you  see  in  the  picture  be  bellows 
"Hell-cat."  If  all  this  doesn't  convince  you  of  his  bravery,  coniider  liii 
entry  into  Broadway's  bare  knee  contest. 
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,  « 

What  Is  Expected  of  American  Playwrights? 


HOULD  anyone  ask  me,  what  the 
world  has  gained  from  the  work  of 
the  American  playwright,  I  might 
recall  several  well  written  dramas  and 
comedies  and  remember  their  titles  more 
easily  than  the  names  of  their  authors. 
Quite  the  reverse  would  be  the  case  if  we 
were  speaking  of  the  English  drama,  for 
English  stage  literature  has  produced  such 
names  as  Shaw,  Bennett,  Milne,  Gals- 
worthy, Barrie,  Jerome,  Maugham,  etc. 

Going  the  rounds  of  the  Broadway 
theatres,  the  question  arises  in  one's  mind, 
how  is  it  possible  that,  with  all  the  tech- 
nical and  financial  resources  of  this  great 
country,  with  stage  management  and  tech- 
nical resources  far  exceeding  anything  pos- 
sible today  in  Europe,  how  is  it  that,  con- 
sidering the  cumulative,  potential  strength 
of  American  stage  production,  the  world  at 
large  has  not  benefited  to  a  greater  extent 
from  American  stage  literature  ?  In  a  word, 
what  should  the  world  today  expect  from 
the  American  dramatist  and  the  American 
stage  ? 

We,  in  Europe,  expect  from  young 
America  the  rebirth  or  revival  of  every- 
thing that  is  fine  in  the  theatre — something 
to  offset  the  brooding,  pessimistic  stage 
literature  of  our  older  civilization — some- 
thing- that  will  bring  the  freshness  and  hope- 
fulness of  youth  to  banish  the  darkness  and 
depression  that  has  prevailed  in  the  old 
world  for  several  decades  past.  There  has 
certainly  been  good  reason  for  these  con- 
ditions. Literature  is  not  an  isolated  unit. 
It  is  interwoven  with  the  society  upon 
which  it  thrives,  and  it  is  doomed  to  the 
same  decay  modern  society  is  undergoing. 
We  all  know  the  horrible  economic  and 
social  strain  under  which  Europe  has 
labored  these  last  fifty  years,  while  the 
world  war  was  casting  its  sinister  shadow 
far  ahead. 

FSSIMISTIC  genius  was  born  of  this 
dark,  critical  period.  To  the  stage 
came  writers  like  Ibsen,  Strindbergj  Shaw 
who,  even  though  he  laughs,  seems  to  feed 
his  gaiety  on  pain  and  sorrow.  Then 
came  the  analytical  authors,  born  of  the 
same  pessimistic  age,  the  French,  the 
Russian,  the  Italian,  the  German  and  the 
Hungarian  playwrights  who  follow  the 


By  MELCHIOR  LENGYEL 

Author  of  "The  Czarina,"  "The   Typhoon,"   etc. 

sombre   paths  of  life,   producing   fine,   yet 
painful,  analytical,  dramatic  conflicts. 

Life  is  not  all  gloom.  Like  the  moon, 
it  is  dark  only  on  one  side,  the  other  side 
is  full  of  sunshine  and  happiness.  There 
is  just  as  much  comedy  in  our  daily  ex- 
istence as  tragedy.  Man  naturally  laughs 
more  than  he  weeps.  In  young  countries, 
like  America,  the  dark  tragedies  of  the  past 
— remnants  of  the  depression  of  the  middle 
ages,  a  sort  of  deadly  historical  inheritance, 
— do  not  crush  the  flowery  humor  of  the 
heart  and  mind.  There  are  no  traditional 
prejudices,  no  hates  and  antagonisms  to 
contend  with.  In  America,  where  the  pos- 
sibilities are  greater  for  the  individual, 
where  more  advantageous  conditions  paint 
the  horizon  more  rosy,  where  men  are 
younger,  more  optimistic — we  expect  the 
birth  of  a  finer,  better  drama,  a  drama  of 
gaiety  and  happiness  that  shall  spread  its 
radiance  all  over  the  world  and  put  renewed 
youth  and  joy  into  the  hearts  of  men  as 
happened  once  before  when  America  pro- 
duced a  Mark  Twain. 


question  arises:  does  the  American 
•I-  stage,  as  constituted  at  present,  assist 
or  hinder  the  birth  of  dramatic  genius? 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so — though 
being  a  guest  here  I,  perhaps,  have  no 
right  to  criticize — I  would  state  that  your 
stage  rather  hinders  than  helps  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  national  drama.  Play- 
wrights, to  develop  genius,  can  only  be 
original  and  individual.  The  general  tend- 
ency of  the  American  stage — with  due  re- 
spect to  the  few  notable  exceptions — is 
hostile'  to-  individuality.  Individuality  is 
crushed  under  the  yoke  of  tried  and  ac- 
cepted formulas,  and  your  managers  who 
profess  to  know  the  taste  of  their  public 
are  the  masters  in  this  oppressive  game. 
They  shrink  from  everyone  who  shows 
originality  and  individuality,  and  my  im- 
pression is — though  possibly  I  am  mistaken 
— that  it  is  as  easy  today  for  the  mediocre 
writer  to  reach  the  American  stage  as  it  is 
difficult  for  those  who  have  something  un- 
usual to  say  to  gain  a  hearing. 

Even  during  my  short  stay  in  America, 
I  observed  that  the  American  public  shows 
just  as  much  appreciation  for  what  is  fine 
and  original  as  the  best  public  in  Europe, 


and  without  the  slightest  doubt,  your 
public  is  more  appreciative  than  any  I  have 
ever  seen  in  any  auditorium  in  Europe. 
It  is  a  thankful,  somewhat  naive,  yet  lov- 
able, public.  It  is  child's  play  to  make 
your  audiences  laugh  and  still  easier  to 
make  them  cry. 

I  cannot  comprehend  why  your  so-called 
"play  doctors"  are  so  much  afraid  of  their 
public  and  why  they  underrate,  so  -much, 
its  intelligence  when  there  are  all  indica- 
tions that  your  theatregoers  really  appreci- 
ate good  literature  and  originality,  and  are 
quite  able  to  differentiate  between  good 
and  original  work,  and  the  "stuff"  they  are 
continually  given  in  your  theatres. 

I  AM  not  a  so-called  litterateur,  out  to 
provide  bad  "book  plays"  and  insisting 
on  making  the  public  swallow  them.  I 
know  all  the  humbug  that  is  going  on  in 
Europe  under  the  guise  of  literature,  but 
I  should  be  sorry  if  the  American  public, 
which  deserves  to  get  the  best  and  finest 
the  world  can  produce  in  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment, should  fall  short  of  getting  it 
because  of  unwarranted  prejudices.  And 
it  would  be  a  greater  pity  still,  to  see 
the  world  go  short  of  the  productive  results 
of  original  and  individual  American 
writers,  who,  lacking  encouragement,  can- 
not get  a  hearing  and  a  chance  of  develop- 
ment— -writers  who  could  mirror  to  t  fa  C 
world,  the  youth,  the  energy  and  the  like- 
able qualities  of  America. 

These  talents  can  only  come  forward 
and  use  their  wings  if  the  writer's  indi- 
viduality is  a  respected  thing  and  an  asset 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  if  he  receives  the 
necessary  backing,  when  the  author  is  again 
regarded  as  the  most  important  factor  on 
the  stage,  when  he  is  permitted  to  speak 
freely  and  without  hinderance  to  his  public 
in  his  own  individual  way  and  in  his  own 
natural  language. 

To  create  this  new,  fresh  and  gay  genius, 
all  the  necessary  equipment  is  available  in 
America.  You  have  splendid  actors,  skilled 
managers,  a  wonderfully  equipped  stage,  an 
appreciative  public.  The  only  thing  miss- 
ing in  your  free  and  great  country  is  the 
courage  to  break  away  from  conventionali- 
ties and  to  recognize  talent  whenever  it 
mav  arise. 


IN  A   RESTAURANT 

To  Geraldine  Farrar 


yV7~HAT   is   that    thing?      Oh,   yes,    it's  That  noise  was  music  riven  of  its  soul. 

Butterfly."  (The  soul  of  Butterfly  is  in  your  eyes). 

Affirming  it,  they  hummed  a  strain  or  two.  Nor  is  there  Butterfly  without  your  hands, 

But,  wistful-wise,  I  whispered  me  they  lied  Butterfly's    wings    which    flutter    till    she 
There  is  no  Butterfly  that  is  not  vou.  dies. 


That  strain  in  there,  was  echo  of  your 
smile, 

Soft  cherry-blossom   severed   into   lips. 

Oh,  Farrar!  all  these  notes  are  emptiness 

Without  your  eyes,  your  smile,  your  finger- 
tips. FLORENCE  NASH. 
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Study  by  Goldberg 


KYRA 

In  times  less  fastidious,  this 
vaudeville  artist  would  have 
won  laurels  as  a  contor- 
tionist Today  she  is  a  spe- 
cialist in  Oriental  dancing, 
with  snaky  arm  movements 
as  distinctive  features  of 
her  work 


Fashion  and  beauty  crowded  the  Apollo 
Theatre  the  other  afternoon  to  see  this 
handsome  American  terpsichorean  artist  in 
his  new  Toltec  dance  drama  "Xochitl,"  the 
costumes  for  which  lie  designed  himself 
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The  Art  of  Paint  and  Powder 

'Why  Accept  Nature's  Mistakes"     Asks  the  Lady   With  the  Make-Up  ^ 


BEAUTY  is  what  beauty  does,"  went 
into  the  garbage  can  half  a  century 
ago. 

A  little  later  in  departing  has  been  that 
collection  of  flattering  comparisons  without 
which  no  beauty  was  certified.     Unless  a 
damsel     had     "lips     like     a 
cherry,"  "cheeks  like  a  rose," 
"brows     like     an     alabaster 
lily,"  "ears  like  shells"  and 
"a  neck  like  a  swan's,"  she 
never    received    the    perfect 
tribute — "as  pretty  as  a  pic- 
ture." 

Beauty  today  is  what  you 
make  it.  It's  no  longer, 
"Ain't  Nature  Wonderful  ?" 
but,  "Ain't  Art  Grand?" 

'THE  apple  goes  to  the  ac- 
tress whose  beauty  is  re- 
enforced  by  her  toilet  table 
and  her  own  artistic  skill  in 
applying  its  remedies.  Not 
only  does  she  get  the  prize, 
but  she  is  also  more  likely  to 
hold  it  many  years  longer 
than  the  woman  who  relies 
on  nature — poor  thing.  Let 
Dame  Nature  putter  away 
on  the  visages  of  those  re- 
signed creatures  who  do  not 
resent  her  mistakes,  says  the 
artistic  one  with  the  make-up 
box. 

Again  we  have  the  old,  old 
struggle  between  art  and  na- 
ture, and  from  the  test  of 
efficiency,  nature  seems  to 
take  second  place. 

The  only  valid  objection 
to  the  gentle  art  of  make-up 
is  that  only  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  its  disciples  are 
skilled  workmen.  So  few 
women  demand  the  individu- 
ality of  their  paint  and 
powder  that  they  do  of  their 
perfumes — and,  therefore,  we 
have  the  monotonous  effect 
which  is  so  irritating  to  a 
sensitive  eye.  To  be  skilled 
in  the  use  of  cosmetics  is  one 
of  the  fine  arts  and  only  the 
eye  not  made  callous  by  the  violent  glare 
of  painted  cheek  and  glazed  lips  realizes 
how  few  women  take  enough  time  to 
master  the  art. 

^JUSTIFIABLE  amendment  to  the 
constitution  would  compel  all  women 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  make-up  until 
they  had  made  an  intensive  study  of  them- 
selves and  given  a  practical  demonstration 
of  their  right  to  make  use  of  a  cosmetic 
palette.  And  there  would  surely  be  less 
remonstrance  thereafter  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  the  general  public! 


By  ZETA  ROTHCHILD 

Drawing   by  Malcolm   LaPrade 

To  paraphrase  Oscar  Wilde — it's  not 
wrong  to  make  up;  it's  not  knowing  how 
to  make  up  that  makes  it  sinful.  If  we 
were  out  of  a  job,  one  of  the  first  things 
we  would  do  would  be  to  open  a  school 
for  the  proper  study  of  make-up.  The 


Madame    wonders    whether    she    should 
dress  up  to  her  hair  or  down  to  her  nose 

course  would  include  so  many  hours  a  week 
on  the  study  of  the  contour  of  the  head 
and  the  relation  of  each  feature  to  it. 
There  would  also  be  intensive  work  on  the 
use  of  cosmetics,  both  liquid  and  powder, 
and  individual  consultation  with  the  head- 
mistress as  to  the  most  desirable  effect 
to  be  aimed  at.  Should  Madame  dress 
up  to  her  hair  or  down  to  her  nose  ?  Should 
she  try  to  "kill"  her  nose  which  wanders 
aimlessly  over  her  face,  or  shall  she  work 
up  to  her  glorious  red  hair  and  let  her 
nose  take  care  of  itself?  There  is  a  right 


way  and  a  wrong  way,  but  never  a  middle 
path! 

Perhaps   Madame  wants  to  change  the 
color  of  her  hair?    The  glow  of  a  red  halo 
may    accentuate    a    rather   indefinite   com- 
plexion of  no  quality  whatsoever.    A  deeper 
tone,  more  bronze  than  gold, 
and    the    washed-out    com- 
plexion   becomes    a    mellow 
white. 

ONE  principle  would  be 
impressed  on  the  pupil's 
mind — that  the  object  of  all 
her  study  must  always  be  to 
create  the  impression  of  beau- 
ty. It  isn't  enough  to  be 
beautiful,  a  woman  must  ap- 
pear beautiful,  and  the  more 
people  she  can  impress,  the 
more  certain  her  reputation. 
A  producer  of  musical  come- 
dies once  explained  the  value 
of  the  girl  who  casts  a  far- 
reaching  glow  of  beauty  to 
the  depths  of  the  orchestra 
in  preference  to  her  whose 
charms  are  obvious  only  at 
close  range. 

"What  care  I,"  said  he, 
"how  beautiful  a  girl  is,  if 
she  be  not  beautiful  over  the 
footlights?  It's  the  girl  who 
knows  how  to  put  on  a  long 
distance  make-up  who  gets 
the  end  place  in  the  first 
line." 

Let     the     woman     whose 
feminine  acquaintances  have 
always  topped  their  friendly 
remarks  with — "but  she's  so 
sweet  and  it  isn't  her  fault 
that  she's  so  homely,"   take 
heart  and  a  scientific  course 
in  the  art  of  individual  make- 
up.   In  fact,  the  less  she  de- 
pends on  nature,  the  more 
likely  is  her  beauty  to  last. 
She  will  also  save  time  if  she 
depends  on  h  e  r  toilet  table 
for  first  aid  than  if  she  slug- 
gishly shifts  all  responsibility 
to   a    dame   who   has   made 
countless     millions     mourn. 
The  Circe  finds  in   real  life  her  natural 
beauty  deserting  in  a  few  years.     To  pro- 
long the  brief  span,  she  is  forced  to  lead  a 
clean,  uneventful  life,  to  bar  all  emotion 
and  friction  from  her  encounters  with  man- 
kind lest  frowns  and  tears — and  laughter 
as  well — take  their  toll  in  wrinkles. 

Perhaps  there  are  many  who  will  ex- 
claim that  art  needs  no  defense,  that  nature 
does.  Certainly,  Dame  Nature,  who  can 
claim  no  indulgence  as  an  amateur,  has 
many  sins  of  omission.  Make-up,  practiced 
as  a  fine  art,  has  every  opportunity  to  im- 
prove on  the  obvious  mistakes  of  nature. 
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(Left) 

JOSEPHINE    ROYLE 

Who  would  recognize  "the  lily  maid"  of  Edwin 
M.  Royle's  poetic  drama  as  Nat-U-Rich  of  "The 
Squaw  Man"?  That  Miss  Royle  has  succeeded  in 
both  these  rdles  is  a  sign  that  this  nineteen-year- 
old  daughter  of  an  actress  mother  and  an  actor- 
playwrig-ht  father  has  not  mistaken  her  vocation 


Photo  Goldhcrg 


ADELE    KLAER 

Now  appearing  in  "The  Wandering  Jew" 
finds  much  in  common  between  her  two 
hobbies — acting  and  painting.  Miss  Klaer 
should  know  whereof  she  speaks,  for  she 
began  acting  as  a  child  with  Richard  Mans- 
field, and  has  since  played  Shakespearean 
leads.  As  a  painter,  she  has  studied  abroad 
and  held  a  number  of  exhibitions  of  her 
work 
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THIS  is  the  worst  theatrical  season  for 
thirty-six  years,"  declared  the  Broad- 
way manager  dolefully.  "It  is  not 
only  the  'legitimate'  that  feels  it;  things 
are  as  bad  or  worse  in  vaudeville.  Some  of 
the  people  who  'work,'  as  they  call  it,  in 
the  'three-a-day,'  are  going  through  experi- 
ences which  would  have  been  incredible  a 
few  years  ago.  I  was  motoring  alone  in 
Northern  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago,  on 
my  way  to  Geneva.  About  eight  or  nine 
miles  this  side  of  that  city,  I  stopped  at  a 
cross-road  for  a  minute  to  get  my  bearings, 
when  a  bright-looking,  well-dressed  chap 
hailed  me  and  asked  if  he  could  ride  with 
me.  He  didn't  look  like  a  hold-up,  so  I 
made  room  for  him  by  my  side.  When  I 
asked  where  he  was  going,  he  told  me 
cheerfully  'to  Buffalo,'  and  when  I  wanted 
to  know  where  he  had  come  from,  he  said 
that  he  was  from  New  York  City,  that  he 
had  walked  or  caught  rides  on  automobiles 
the  whole  way,  and,  incidentally,  that  he 
had  eaten  nothing  since  noon  the  previous 
day.  Further,  I  learned  that  he  had  been 
in  France,  that  he  was  25,  and  that  he  did 
a  singing  turn  when  he  could  get  an  en- 
gagement. He  had  been  starved  out  of 
New  York,  he  said,  but  had  heard  that  he 
might  get  something  in  Buffalo,  and  was 
on  his  way  there.  He  proved  that  he  could 
sing  by  trolling  several  popular  numbers 
in  my  ear  as  we  drove  along — with  good, 
full  tone,  in  spite  of  his  presumably  empty 
stomach — and  he  had  a  joyous  familiarity 
with  the  jargon  of  his  calling.  When  I 
dropped  him  off  at  Geneva  he  bade  me  a 
blithe  Good-day!  and  went  merrily  on  his- 
way  to  Buffalo." 


ACTING  on  the  assumption  that  a  com- 
petent actor  makes  a  successful  sales- 
man, it  has  become  a  common  thing,  in  these 
tight  times,  to  see  men  who  have  been  fairly 
prominent  in  the  theatrical  world  dodging 
into  stores  in  out-of-the-way  districts,  carry- 
ing a  brief-case  or  a  small,  square  satchel, 
in  which  they  have  samples  of  small  goods 
which  are  in  general  demand.  The  goods 
most  generally  dealt  in  are  toilet  articles, 
especially  cosmetics  and  other  "beautifiers:" 
Since  the  actor  can  always  talk  knowingly 
of  the  merits  of  his  wares,  as  an  expert 
in  their  use,  and  because  he  never  allows 
it  to  be  overlooked  that  he  is  doing  this 
sort  of  thing  only  as  a  lark  until  he  begins 
rehearsals  the  day  after  to-morrow  in  the 
new  play  in  which  he  is  to  be  featured  on 
Broadway,  he  seldom  misses  a  sale  when 
there  is  any  possibility  of  making  one.  To 


a  surprisingly  large  number  of  persons,  in- 
cluding shopkeepers,  in  the  hinterland,  the 
self-confident,  Palm  Beach  type  of  actor— 
which  the  salesman  is  likely  to  be — is  a 
mysterious,  rather  gorgeous  being,  from 
another  and  brighter  world,  whose  per- 
suasiveness is  simply  irresistible.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  a  "lark."  If  you  doubt  it,  ask 
any  of  the  jolly  young  actors  who  have 
gone  in  for  this  "selling  game,"  one  or  two 
of  whom  may  be  found  on  any  corner  in 
Times  Square  on  any  fine  afternoon. 


J^ECENT  indecent  stage  exhibitions  have 
called  forth  loud  protests  from  various 
religious  bodies.  Probably  it  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Drama  that 
conditions  have  been  so  bad  as  to  prompt 
such  severe  condemnation  as  this  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  organ  America: 
"Cannot  the  Actors'  Equity  Association 
now  take  action  to  protect  its  members 
against  these  plays?  Equity  is  said  to  be 
very  powerful.  According  to  report,  it 
has  been  successful  in  obtaining  for  the 
actor  a  real,  as  distinguished  from  a  bogus, 
contract;  in  securing  him  a  better  and  surer 
salary,  and  in  improving  the  conditions 
under  which  he  is  obliged  to  work.  Having 
protected  the  actor  against  thieves,  can  it 
not  now  protect  him,  and  especially  her, 
against  the  immoral  harpies  among  the  pro- 
ducers? Thousands  of  actors  and  actresses 
bitterly  resent  the  position  into  which  they 
have  been  forced.  They  abhor  the  pro- 
ductions which  they  help  to  stage.  But  they 
are  helpless  to  protect  their  wives,  their 
sisters,  their  daughters,  and  other  good 
women  from  the  insult  of  being  obliged  to 
reproduce  verbal  improprieties  and  worse 
before  the  public.  They  must  take  the  role 
assigned  them  or  nothing." 


YET  all  is  not  hopeless  in  our  theatre. 
Occasionally  a  play  comes  along,  the 
merit  and  moral  force  of  which  moves  the 
clergy  to  praise  it  in  the  highest  terms. 
Such  a  one  is  John  Drinkwater's  "Abraham 
Lincoln."  At  the  evening  service  on  Oct. 
30  last,  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  this  prayer  was  offered  up : 
"Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  Frank 
McGlynn.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  cour- 
age of  soul  with  which  he  left  the  quiet 
safety  of  a  comfortable  position,  and  sallied 
forth  to  play  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
sake  of  the  mission  of  the  part.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  gifts  of  beauty  which  he 
brought  to  Syracuse  last  week.  Wilt  Thou 
grant  that  some  day  these  praying  lips  may 


be  counted  as  worthy  to  preach  as  surely, 
as  movingly,  as  tenderly,  as  he  preached 
last  week  through  the  lines  of  his  play? 
Wilt  Thou  grant  that  some  day  this  con- 
gregation may  go  from  this  place  as  tear- 
ful, as  glad,  as  high-hearted,  -as  soul-in- 
spired as  his  audience  went  from  his  gaudy 
playhouse  during  those  wonderful  days? 
Meanwhile,  forgive  the  man  or  the  insti- 
tution which  blackens  the  stage  with  scorn- 
ful words,  and  has  no  eyes  for  the  sheer 
and  mighty  beauty  of  true  drama.  We 
pray  Thee  for  Thy  blessing  upon  Frank 
McGlynn  tonight  wherever  he  is.  And  for 
all  men  and  women  who,  like  him,  strive 
in  the  face  of  sneers  and  rebuke  and  neglect 
to  keep  the  wonder  of  the  play-world  clean 
and  true.  Help  us  to  say  'Yes'  to  the 
fine  things  as  enthusiastically  as  we  say 
'No'  to  the  unworthy  things.  In  the  name 
of  Jcjus,  Amen." 


g  CARCELY  a  season  passes  but  what 
the  press  agents  employed  by  theatrical 
producers  are  afforded  opportunities  for 
grandiose  announcements  because  of  some 
"society  woman"  becoming  "a  professional 
actress."  Thus  this  year,  while  England 
has  been  regaled  with  details  of  the  screen 
debut  of  Lady  Diana  Manners,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  New  York  has 
been  edified  with  propaganda  concerning 
the  stage  debut  of  Mrs.  Lydig  Hoyt,  who 
had  previously  acted  in  the  movies,  thereby 
following  the  example  df  Mrs.  Morgan 
Belmont.  (By  the  bye,  it  was  an  odd 
coincidence  that  Mrs.  Morgan  Belmont 
should  have  reversed  the  process,  by  turning 
from  society  to  the  stage,  of  her  step- 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  who 
turned  from  the  stage  to  society,  she  having 
been  a  footlight  favorite  as  Eleanor  Robson, 
daughter  of  Madge  Carr  Cook,  star  of 
"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage-Patch"). 
Some  years  ago,  England  was  similarly  in- 
terested when  Cosmo  Gordon-Lenno.x 
grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  be- 
came an  actor  and  playwright,  later  marry- 
ing Marie  Tempest,  and  only  recently 
dying.  New  York  manifested  like  curiosity 
concerning  the  stage  debut  of  Clara  Blood- 
good,  who  had  previously  been  Mrs.  Have- 
meyer,  and  subsequently  became  Mrs. 
Laimbeer.  Before  that,  Elsie  de  Wolfe 
had  been  an  actress  equally  popular  on  the 
stage  and  in  society,  eventually  becoming  a 
successful  interior  decorator.  A  great  sen- 
sation was  caused  when  Mrs.  James  Brown 
Potter,  daughter-in-law  of  the  late  Bishop 
Potter  of  New  York,  became  an  actress, 
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THE 

AMATEUR 
STAGE 


By  M.  E.  KEHOE 


(Upper) 

The  Snow  Queen  being  carried  away  by  the  Snowflakee,  in  Elizabeth 
B.  Grimball's  dramatization  of  Andersen's  tale  of  childhood's  memories, 
recently  presented  by  the  Inter-Theatre  Arts,  Inc.  Miss  Helen  Gahagan 
of  Barnard  College  was  the  lovely  Snow  Queen  wearing  a  shimmering 
silver  costume. 

(Left) 

Scene  from  Fiat  Lui,  a  Christmas  miracle  play  by  Faith  Van  Valken- 
burgh  Vilas,  presented  by  the  Inter-Theatre  Arts,  Inc.,  with  James 
Wallace  in  the  role  of  Azariah,  the  grieving  father,  and  Hobart  Upjohn 
as  Father  Ambrose.  A  play  with  a  message  that  wiH  find  a  response 
in  hearts  the  world  over,  that  have  been  bereaved  by  the  Great  War. 
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"MISSOURI— ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO" 

Beaton's  speech  on  the  Statehood  Resolutions — a  stirring  scene  from  "Missouri — One  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  a 

drama  by  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  held  in  the  coliseum,  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the 

Missouri  statehood  centenary.     One  thousand  St.  Louisans  took  part  in  the  drama,  a  two-act  play  relating 

to  the  period  before  the  attainment  of  statehood  in  1821. 


Modernizing  Shakespeare 


IT  is  not  only  in  the  physical  manner  of 
staging  the  plays  of  William  Shake- 
speare that  radical  changes  have  come 
about  since  my  first  appearance  on  the 
stage.  The  classic  drama  is,  perhaps,  the 
slowest  to  be  affected  by  the  passage  of 
time.  Tradition,  valuable  and  essential  as 
it  is,  sometimes  clogs  the  wheels  and  makes 
the  classical  theatre  advance  slowly  and 
oftentimes  all  too  conservatively.  Abroad, 
the  first  experiments  in  modern  method  of 
production  were  made  with  the  classical 
plays.  In  America  musical  comedies  were 
the  earliest  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  work 
of  Gordon  Craig,  his  followers  and  his 
imitators. 

It  is  astonishing  what  can  be  achieved 
through  the  simplest  of  means.  All  of  us, 
as  children,  have  acted  plays  with  our 
stage  set  with  make-believe  furniture  and 
scenery  and  our  costumes  garnered  from 
our  elders'  wardrobe.  Our  materials  were 
modest,  but  in  our  eyes  our  effects  loomed 
largely.  This  charming  gift  of  imagination 
never  deserts  us  and  it  is  half  the  fun  of 
life  to  have  it  played  upon. 

I   HAVE  already  spoken  of  the  contrast 
between    our    "Hamlet"    of    1900    and 
our  presentation  of  this  tragedy  in   1921. 


By  E.  H.  SOTHERN 

"Twelfth  Night"  has  attracted  many  pro- 
ducers and  most  of  the  leading  players 
since  Shakespeare's  day.  I  recall  that 
Beerbohm  Tree  built  terrace  upon  terrace, 
surmounted  by  a  huge,  Italian  villa,  to 
represent  Olivia's  garden,  while  Granville 
Barker  with  stiff,  conventional  and  formal 
lines  had  a  glaringly  white  house  frame 
his  stage,  two  green  bay  trees  representing 
the  garden.  We,  too,  in  the  old  days, 
set  the  stage  elaborately  for  this  delightful 
comedy.  We  had  a  shipwreck  scene  and 
a  garden  that  boasted  real  trees. 

In  our  present  "Twelfth  Night"  pro- 
duction we  retain  the  features  of  the  per- 
manent set  I  described  in  my  previous 
article.  For  the  shipwreck  scene,  we  close 
all  the  draperies,  except  that  at  the  lower 
left  entrance,  which  is  opened  to  show  a 
bit  of  the  cyclorama.  By  lighting  we  get 
the  effect  of  the  last  rages  of  the  tempest. 
In  the  distance  there  is  the  hint  of  a  sea 
calm  after  the  storm.  Two  of  the  chief 
scenes  for  "Twelfth  Night"  are  Orsino's 
palace  and  Olivia's  garden.  For  the  for- 
mer, we  close  the  curtains  in  the  entrances 
lower  left  and  right,  and  draw  them  away 
center  stage.  Here  we  place  an  arched 
drop,  through  which  is  seen  a  ballustrade 
and  beyond  the  blue  cyclorama.  For  fur- 


nishings, there  is  the  couch  on  which 
Orsino  dreams  of  his  beloved,  a  table  and 
a  few  stools. 

How  easy  then  it  is  to  transform  this 
into  the  garden  where  Viola  plays  suitor 
for  Orsino  and  Olivia  falls  an  innocent 
victim  to  Viola's  beauty.  The  draperies 
are  all  pulled  out  of  sight.  Green  hedges 
take  their  place  in  all  the  openings.  A 
hedge  surrounding  a  bench  is  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  stage,  and  the  cyclorama 
again  gives  space  and  color  to  the  scene. 

For  the  kitchen  scene  where  Sir  Toby 
Belch  and  his  companions  bring  down  the 
wrath  of  Malvolio  upon  their  heads,  flat 
pieces  of  scenery  fill  the  openings,  a  fire- 
place on  the  left  furnishing  the  excuse  for 
light.  This  same  arrangement,  without 
the  fireplace,  and  with  a  gateway  and  a 
window  at  the  back  serves  for  Malvolio's 
prison. 

J  N  staging  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 

a  farce  ever   popular,   the   old   way  of 

period  and  replica  of  Tuscany  is  replaced 

by  mood   and    atmosphere.      Our   opening 

scene  in  the  market  place  has  a  fruit  stall 

on  either  side  of  the  stage  against  the  plain 

backdrop.     Lower  left  there  is  an  entrance 

(Continued  on  page  198) 
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Community  Dramatic  Activities 


By  ETHEL  ARMES 
Community  Service,  Incorporated 


WHAT  significance  for  a  community 
has  a  big  pageant,  a  play  or  a  one- 
night's  entertainment  of  any  other 
description,  if  it  flits  away  like  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  turns  into  stuff  of  dreams,  and 
tomorrow  is  forgotten? 

Only  the  permanent  community  values 
arising  out  of  these  activities  count,  accord- 
ing to  the  Community  Service  idea. 

The  historical  association,  the  chorus, 
band,  orchestra,  the  arts  and  crafts  club 
formed  in  the  wake  of  a  great  historical 
pageant,  are  among  the  real  values  insofar 
as  the  community  life  is  concerned.  The 
permanent  dramatic  committee  under  local 
churches,  schools  and  colleges,  the  related- 
ness  of  arts,  manual  training  and  electrical 
departments  of  these  schools  and  colleges 
to  the  theatre,  to  stagecraft  and  thence  to 
community  drama — these  are  factors  held 
worthwhile.  Finally,  the  formation  of  the 
permanent  dramatic  committe  under  local 
leaders,  and  the  laying  out  of  a  definite 
year's  program  in  each  community  follow- 
ing the  production  of  a  play  or  pageant, 
or  the  holding  of  the  Drama  Institute — 
given  all  this  and  you  have  bedrock  for 
community  drama. 

This  year  more  than  ever  before,  the 
policy  and  the  effort  of  Community  Service 
is  to  get  down  to  this  bedrock.  How? 
By  organization  and  method.  Clearcut 
objectives  are  now  being  placed  before 
every  national  dramatic  organizer. 

PONFERENCES  where  all  workers  may 
J  exchange  ideas,  experiences  and  knowl- 
edge regarding  dramatic  work  and  condi- 
tions looking  toward  the  development  of 
community  drama  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  are  being  arranged. 

The  growth  of  the  present  Community 
Service  Bureau  of  Educational  Dramatics 
has  been  gradual.  Much  of  the  early  plant- 
ing served  to  help  formulate  national  pro- 
grams of  dramatic  activities  such  as  the 
Pilgrim  Tercentenary  celebrations,  Christ- 
mas, Washington's  Birthday,  Lincoln's, 
May  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving, 
etc.,  celebrations.  Propaganda  and  material 
for  community  dramatics  were  thus  sent 
from  end  to  end  of  the  country. 

The  dramatic  worker  for  Community 
Service  is  engaged  on  the  basis  of  his  train- 
ing, experience  and  skill  in  dramatic  work. 
He  must  ascertain  what  a  community  wants 
most,  in  a  dramatic  way,  needs  most,  and 
can  actually  have  and  hold.  When  a  town 
or  city  definitely  committed  to  com- 
munity service  activities  calls  for  a  dra- 
matic specialist,  it  frequently  pays  the 
salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  that 
specialist. 

It  does  not  expect  sunset  to  follow  that 
worker's  production  of  play,  pageant  or 
festival,  but  sunrise  instead.  It  is  not  too 
much  for  a  town  to  expect  to  evolve  an 
adequate  program  for  a  year's  dramatic 


activities  under  the  leadership  of  its  own 
people. 

measure  of  the  success  of  our  dra- 
matic organizer,"  says  George  Dickie, 
Manager  of  Community  Service,  Inc.,  "lies 
in  what  new  dramatic  organization  and 
activity  takes  place  in  a  community  as  a 
result  of  his  visit  and  in  the  permanency 
of  the  program.  We  work  in  specific  cities, 
one  at  a  time,  to  bring  about  measureable 
results.  And  we  only  go  into  those  cities 
by  special  invitation.  Communities  seriously 
desiring  to  organize  dramatics  and  other 
leisure  time  activities  on  a  thoroughly  sound 
and  fundamental,  and  city-wide  basis,  often 
send  for  our  people  in  the  beginning,  to 
work  with  them.  Later  they  put  their  own 
workers  in  as  the  permanent  leaders,  on 
salaries  raised,  of  course,  locally." 

When  George  E.  Dickie  was  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation  at  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion of  that  city's  public  schools,  some 
years  ago,  he  put  over  a  piece  of  work  that 
has  had,  indeed,  far-reaching  and  perma- 
nent values.  His  name1  is  among  those 
identified  in  the  minds  of  Californians  with 
the  planting  and  growth  of  the  recreational 
movement  of  Oakland,  so  well  known  to- 
day to  the  playground  experts  as  one  of 
the  high  water  marks  of  recreational  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  Dickie  was  a  California  boy,  born 
in  San  Francisco.  At  the  University  of 
California,  where  he  graduated  in  1906, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  production 
of  amateur  dramatics.  He  served  as  in- 
structor in  Military  Science  of  this  Uni- 
versity; gave  courses  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  Playgrounds  and 
Recreation,  and  also  conducted  the  play- 
ground and  recreation  course  in  the  sum- 
mer school  of  the  University,  early  in  1917. 
Added  to  this  educational  and  social  ex- 
perience, a  several  years'  venture  in  the 
business  world  gave  Mr.  Dickie  a  rather 
special  equipment  for  the  organization 
work  he  undertook  in  1917,  for  War  Camp 
Community  Service  in  San  Diego,  Oakland, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
Tacoma,  Washington.  After  serving  as 
district  representative  for  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
Southwestern  states  were  eventually  in- 
cluded in  his  territory.  In  June  of  1918, 
Mr.  Dickie  came  to  National  Head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  as  Director  of 
the  Field  Department,  later  becoming 
Manager  of  Community  Service  (Inc.). 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Dramatics 
is  one  of  the  Departments  under  his  general 
direction. 

A  PART  from  its  vast  constructive  work 
throughout  many  sections  of  the  United 
States,  further  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational  Dramatics   at   headquarters,   One 
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Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  to 
answer  inquiries  and  give  information 
through  correspondence,  regarding  dra- 
matic activities  to  cities  planning  a  well- 
rounded  leisure-time  program. 

All  workers  for  community  drama  will, 
no  doubt,  be  interested  in  the  type  of  year's 
program  recently  worked  out  by  the  little 
Pennsylvania  city  of  Butler,  where  Eliza- 
beth H.  Hanley,  dramatic  specialist  for 
Community  Service  (Incorporated),  was 
assigned  during  November  and  December 
of  last  year.  This  program  comprised 
the  following  features:  story-telling,  festi- 
vals, pageants,  play  production,  training, 
play  making  and  wider  reading. 

Inasmuch  as  story-telling  is  the  first  step 
in  community  drama,  classes  for  leaders  in 
story-telling  were  held  during  the  winter 
months.  Groups  are  now  being  organized 
under  these  leaders  for  story  hours  out-of- 
doors  in  playgrounds,  private  grounds  and 
city  squares  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
Whenever  the  weather  permits,  games  and 
singing  are  included  in  these  afternoon 
gatherings,  together  with  spontaneous 
dramatization,  special  regard  is  being  paid 
to  Church  and  Sunday  School  programs; 
Bible  stories  are  adapted  for  dramatization 
and  programs  of  suitable  stories  are  also 
outlined  for  clubs,  libraries,  and  community 
centres.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  season 
a  Story  Play  Festival  will  be  held. 

DUTLER  plans  to  have  its  festivals  and 
pageants  free  to  the  community  and  open 
to  all  participants.  It  is  featuring  a  series 
of  historical  pageants  for  special  occasions, 
Fourth  of  July  and  Armistice  Day  espe- 
cially, while  it  is  planning  to  commemorate 
the  history  of  town,  county  and  state  on 
or  near  the  anniversary  dates  of  pioneer 
settlement. 

In  Play  Production,  the  little  Theatre 
group  of  Butler  is  already  giving  monthly 
club  performances,  an  annual  play  "for 
revenue,"  and  an  annual  play  free  to  the 
public,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
munity Drama  Committee.  Popular  plays 
of  the  better  type  have  been  selected.  On 
the  training  end  of  this  interesting  and 
ambitious  program,  the  club  leaders  in  dra- 
matics and  Community  celebrations,  and 
the  staff  producers  stand  ready  to  assist 
all  groups  or  organizations  in  putting  on 
plays  and  other  entertainments.  A  circuit 
for  the  exchange  of  plays  has  been  built 
up  with  all  local  clubs,  schools,  churches 
and  nearby  organizations.  In  the  Play 
Making  Groups,  those  people  interested  in 
the  writing  of  plays,  in  adaptations  and 
dramatizations,  work  together.  They  pre- 
pare the  data  covering  the  local  historical 
episodes  to  be  featured  in  the  pageants  and 
put  it  in  form  for  pageant  use. 

In  this  way,  the  foundation  for  perma- 
nent Community  drama  is  being  laid  on  a 
city-wide  scale.  It  is  the  only  way. 


Upper:  Scene  from  the 
third  act  of  "Espanola." 
Center :  A  group  of 

"Triangle"  beauties! 

Lower:       Part    of   the 

chorus. 


The  "Triangle"  show,  an  extra -curriculum  activity  of  the 
Princeton  undergraduates  is  eagerly  anticipated  each 
year,  not  only  by  their  friends,  but  by  the  general  pub- 
lic as  well,  who  bave  learned  that  the  Triangle  Club  may 
be  depended  upon  for  real  talent,  tuneful  lyrics  and  a 
production,  professional  in  its  artistry  and  smoothness. 


Photos  Orren  Jack  Turner 


The   Princeton    Triangle    Club    Presents    "Espanola 
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FASHION 


reated  and  Sponsored 

ta^>  T*f  tfie    «vt» 
ctfcfress  and  tfie  Stage 


MARIE  DORO,  the  star  of  "Lilies  of  the  Field,"  has  the  most  delight- 
fully informed  taste  in  clothes,  combining  to  an  artful  degree  in  her 
costumes  the  picturesque  and  the  practical.  Since  she  is  the  busiest 
of  persons,  to  whom  every  minute  counts,  she  insists  that  certain  of 
her  frocks  shall  be  able  to  serve  equally  well  one  or  more  occasions  in 
a  day  without  change.  So  Poiret,  under  instructions,  created  for  Miss 
Doro  this  frock  with  the  flowing  sleeves,  of  his  new  heavy  and  some- 
what wiry  black  satin  that  does  not  wrinkle,  bordered  it  with  pale  grey 
broadcloth  and  added  an  underblouse  vestee  of  soft,  Poiret-green  crepe. 
The  hat  is  from  Poiret,  also,  a  black  velvet  Victorian  shape,  with  a 
ribbon,  "only  that  and  nothing  more,"  around  the  crown  and  a  bow 
and  long,  hanging  ends  at  the  side 
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YOU  CAN  HAVE  NOTHING 


NEWER     THAN     THESE 


MODELS  FROM  THE  PARIS 


MID-SEASON   OPENINGS, 


SAYS      BLANCHE      YURKA 


Models  from  Franklin  Sinwn 


A  Rcxiicr  fabric — and  what  a  pop- 
ular creature  it  is  —  of  bisque, 
pluided  with  a  red  line,  makes  a 
cape-and -frock  costume.  The  frock, 
like  every  well-regulated  one-piece 
frock  at  present,  has  its  belt  of 
red  leather,  and  Miss  Yurka  com- 
pletes her  smart  ensemble  with  an 
imported  bag  of  taffeta  hand- 
painted  in  oils. 


IraL.  Hill  Studio 


Beautifully  characteristic  of 
the  different  points  of  the 
mode  is  this  imported 
model.  First  in  the  lines 
of  waist  and  panelled  hem: 
Second  in  fabric,  of  chif- 
fon woven  with  raised  white 
velvet  pattern:  Third  in 
color,  the  most  unusual  and 
luscious  shade  of  raspberry 
pink.  Miss  Yurka  shows 
you  one  of  those  Japanese 
parasols,  in  dark  blue  with 
a  yellow  design,  that  still 
remain  in  the  realm  of  the 
exclusive. 


If  you  are  tall  and  made  on  a  Greek  pat- 
tern no  evening  frock  could  be  more 
stunning  than  Lelong's  latest  model,  of 
white  velvet  with  its  surface  shimmering 
with  pearls  and  tiny  iridescent  beads  in 
mother-of-pearl  tone.  But  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  front  of  the  frock  is  the 
back,  which  swings  a  drapery  from  the 
shoulders,  ending  in  a  long  train  that  is 
marvellously  subtle  in  its  grace. 
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LYNN  FONTANNE,  THE 
ENCHANTING  "DULCY," 
CHOOSES  THREE  SPORT 
MODELS  FROM  THE 
LONSDALE  SHOP 


When  you  have  a  Rodier  fabric  of 
novel  creation,  white  serge  with 
Czecho-SIovakian  stripes  of  reds  and 
greens,  all  you  need  besides  for  a 
striking  effect  are  the  simplest  of 
lines  and  a  belt  of  carved  ivory  and 
onyx.  Just  the  right  touch  of  com- 
pletion has  been  given  by  a  chic  little 
tricorne  of  Leghorn  bound  with  black 
grosgrain,  a  most  becoming  and 
adaptable  type  of  sport  hat. 


For  motoring  and  outdoor  events 
there  are  the  new  knitted  coats  in 
lively  tones  with  their  own  scarfs 
attached.  Miss  Fonlanne  has  chosen 
one  in  a  fabric  culled  "Ilcigho-ho,"  of 
a  gay  and  springlike  yellow  banded 
with  a  brown  and  a  while  stripe.  Her 
snug  chapcau  is  of  brown  (afleta 
ribbon  and  she  is  carrying  one  of  the 
adjustable  leather  seats  for  witnessing 
sports,  also  from  The  Ixmsdale  Shop, 
who  furnish  not  (inly  the  actual 
models  themselves,  but  all  ,he  acces- 
sories of  sport  as  well. 


Kvra-ythingthi.ee*- 
Bon,  you  doubllnw 
already  have  ob- 
served, ban  ilg  ac- 
companying '  :i|H\ 
even  the  sport  suit, 
which  can  be  worn 
either  wilh  or  with- 
out. Really  an  ex- 
cellent idea,  as  it 
keeps  one  adapted 
to  the  rapid  changes 
of  our  tempermen- 
tal  climate!  This 
charming  model  is 
of  Lonsdale  Tweed 
in  a  warm  French 
blue,  a  contrasting 
accessory  being  a 
silk  knitted  scarf  in 
brown  wilh  Roman 
stripes. 
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The    Theatre   and    the    Motor 


The  Evening  Car  as  the  Women  Sees  It 


IT  is  gratifying  to  see  those  who 
have  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
to  see  the  renaissance  of  formal 
evening  dress.  Recently  this  has  been 
very  noticeable  in  the  theatres  particu- 
larly, and  notwithstanding  the  many 
failures  in  this  field,  the  audiences  have 
been  much  more  representative  than 
for  many  years  past. 

The  war  undoubtedly  had  much  to 
do  with  the  informality  of  dress,  in 
fact,  during  the  period  of  the  war  and 
directly  after,  formal  entertainments 
were  so  largely  abandoned  that  many 
women  of  fashion  eitl-.er  had  no  eve- 
ning clothes  in  their  wardrobe  or  had 
them  packed  away  for  the  very  rare 
occasions  that  sometimes  arose. 

Allowing  for  the  indisputable  fact 
that  women's  fashions  always  go  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  that  a 


The  well  tailored,  attractive 
interior,  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  seating 
arrangement  and  many  other 
factors  make  the  Essex 
Coach  an  ideal  car  for  for- 
mal or  informal  use 


All  the  prestige  that  was 
attached  to  the  brougham  in 
the  days  of  the  horse  is  pre- 
served in  the  beautiful  and 
thoroughly  modern  lines  of 
the  Cadillac  Town  Brougham 


This  newest  type  of  Dic- 
tograph is  founa  as  stand- 
ard equipment  in  many 
cars  of  both  moderate  and 
high  price 


vogue  of  formal  dress  was  bound  to 
follow  one  of  informality,  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  very  largely  responsible 
for  this  change,  namely,  the  advent  of 
the  closed  motor. 

Our  advent  into  motordom  first  developed  the  open 
or  touring  car,  and  every  woman  knows  that  this  means 
of  conveyance  was  certainly  not  meant  for  formal  use, 
as  it  was  open  to  the  weather  and  for  comfort,  a  certain 
type  of  rugged  apparel  had  to  be  worn.  This  meant 
that  women  in  formal  attire  had  either  to  reach  their 
destination  much  the  worse  for  wear,  or  go  in  some 
public  conveyance,  which  is  equally  objectionable.  The 
general  acceptance  of  the  closed  motor  has  changed  all 
this,  and  a  woman  may  wear  her  most  luxurious  creation : 
she  may  be  groomed  to  the  most  perfect  degree,  coiffed 
to  the  last  hair,  and  reach  her  destination  as  perfect  in 
detail  as  when  she  started. 

So  one  can  see  that  much  of  the  informality  of  dress  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  only  those  people  who  could  afford  a 
limousine  or  town  car,  and  all  the  added  expense  such  a 
motor  entails,  could  go  about  in  evening  clothes  with  any 
degree  of  comfort  or  convenience,  and  after  all,  these  two 
qualities  contribute  largely  to  the  success  of  any  occasion. 


THE   EVENING  MOTOR 

In  the  days  of  the  horse,  only  the  few 
well-to-do  city  dwellers  owned  them, 
and  still  fewer  of  these  few  had  car- 
riages or  coaches  suitable  for  evening 
use.  Today,  the  closed  car,  many  of 
the  best  being  so  moderate  in  price,  is 
in  reach  of  almost  everyone. 

The  rise  in  the  real  estate  market 
has  been  due  to  the  development  of 
suburban  communities  and  this  develop- 
ment has  been  made  possible'  by  the 
motor.  One  of  the  things  that  pre- 
vented so  many  people  from  going  to 
the  country  to  live,  although  they  liked 
the  country  life,  was  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  city  with  its  theatres,  restaurants, 
concerts  and  its  thousand  and  one  amuse- 
ments. But  the  merging  of  town  and 
country  is  now  an  accomplished  fact, 
with  the  country  dwellers  having  all  the 
advantages  of  city  life  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages. 

To  suburbanites,  a  trip  to  town  for 
dinner  and  theatre  meant  a  carefully 
planned  expedition  in  the  train,  con- 
spicuously clad  in  evening  attire — one's 
coiffure  being  ruined  by  a  hat,  one's 
feet  in  winter  either  freezing  in  sheer 
hose  and  delicate  slippers  or  incongruous- 
ly muffled  in  goloshes  or  spats — alto- 
gether such  a  trip  attempted  in  the 
proper  formal  clothes  many  times  ended 
in  a  thoroughly  uncomfortable  evening. 

Rut  now  the  emancipated  suburban- 
ites, as  well  as  the  city  dwellers,  can 
according  to  their  income,  have  the 
proper  means  of  conveyance.  The  town 
car,  brougham,  cabriolet,  limousine,  se 
dan  and  coupe,  are  all  variations  of 
the  closed  car  theme,  but  of  all  these, 
the  one  that  is  of  undoubted  excellence 
for  all  incomes  and  purposes,  is  the 
sedan.  Where  formerly  the  donning  of 
evening  clothes  was  quite  a  concession 
and  served  to  make  the  rider  uncom- 
fortable, and  also  practically  an  im- 
possibility when  one  attempted  to  drive, 
today  the  motor  can  be  filled  with 
formally  dressed  guests  and  driven  by 
the  host  to  theatre  or  restaurant  with 
all  comfort  and  a  mind  free  from  worry 
as  to  appearance. 


In   keeping  with   all    occasions   the   Packard  Town   Cabriolet 
is  a  convertible  car,  with  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages   of   both    closed    and    open    cars 
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The  photographs  of  closed  cars  accom- 
panying this  article  show  the  following 
types:— the  Cadillac,  Packard  and  Hudson 
chauffeur  or  owner-driven  town  cars,  and 
the  Cole  and  Essex  in  the  chauffeur  or 
owner-driven  sedans.  Of  all  the  moderate 
priced  closed  cars,  the  Essex  Coach  is 


handled  makes  even  city  traffic  a  thing  that 
is  no  longer  dreaded  and  feared,  but  some- 
thing that  is  annoying  and  soon  disposed  of. 

LUXURIOUSNESS  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

There  is  atmosphere  in  cars  as  well  as 


Equally  convenient  and  smart 
looking,  whether  owner  driven 
or  chauffeur  driven,  the  Cole 
Toursedan,  with  its  vacuum 
stormproof  windshield,  is  an 
excellent  car  for  evening  use 


probably  the  one  that  combines  the  greatest 
amount  of  comfort,  convenience  and  good 
looks.  In  all  its  appointments,  it  is  com- 
parable to  the  much  more  expensive  cars. 
Its  upholstery  and  equipment  pleases  the 
most  fastidious  taste,  and  its  seating  capacity 
is  ample  for  five  people. 


Any  woman  would  feel  equal 
to  any  occasion  if  she  had 
for  her  background  the  smart 
Hudson  Super-Six  Special 
Town  Car,  which  is  especially 
ffood  for  formal  usse 
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of  it, — so,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  driving  their  own  cars  has  made 
it  necessary  to  have  even  the  moderate 
priced  cars  well  and  tastefully  equipped. 
The  tailoring  of  the  interior  of  the  car, 
the  lighting,  the  choice  of  materials  for 
the  upholstery,  even  the  motor  robes  and 
such  equipment  are  within  the  reach  of 
the  majority  of  people.  There  could  be 
nothing  more  attractive  and  harmonious 
than  the  robes  of  fur  fabric.  These  arc 
so  well  thought  of  that  they  are  sold  in 
the  salesrooms  of  the  highest  type  cars. 
They  can  be  had  in  colors  matching  the 
upholstery  or  in  a  neutral  tone  which  will 
harmonize  with  any  interior.  There  are 
also,  excellent  foot  warmers  made  of  the 
same  material  that  are  almost  indispensable 
for  use  in  cold  weather,  even  in  the  closed 
car,  when  one  is  wearing  evening  clothes. 
Altogether,  the  motor  is  no  longer  a 
messy  affair  associated  in  one's  mind  with 
grease,  dust  and  grimy  handed  mechanics. 
It  is  a  place  in  which  one  can  be  immacu- 
ulate,  comfortable 
'and  as  properly 
framed,  as  to  set- 
ting, as  in  one's 
own  home. 

In  these  days,  a 
woman's  individu- 
ality is  evident 
not  merely  in  her 
clothes,  and  her 
home  but  in  every- 
thing that  belongs 
to  her.  This  cer- 
tainly includes  so 
important  an  item 
as  her  motor  car, 
.in  which  the  mod- 
ern woman  spends 
many  of  her  day- 
light hours  and  fre- 
quently much  of 
the  evening. 


THE   MATINEE    MOTOR 

To  the  woman  living  in  a  suburban  com- 
munity, the  value  of  the  small,  closed  car 
cannot    be   overestimated.      Many   women 
living  in  the  country  have  felt  that  they 
were  out  of  touch  with  life  and  with  the 
amusements   that   go   to   make   life  worth 
living.     To  the  woman  of  discrimination 
and    taste,    a    train    trip   to   town    in    the 
clothes  suitable   for   the  matinee   and   tea, 
and  possibly  dinner,  was  a  thing  which  she 
undertook  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance. 
Today,  however,  she  can  wear  her  most 
charming  afternoon  frock  and  arrive  at  her 
destination  in  her  own  little  closed  car,  and 
as  well  groomed  as  when  she  started  out. 
This  type  of  car  is  also  a  boon  to  women 
living  in  the  country  in  that  it  makes  the 
entertaining  of  guests  such  a  simple  matter. 
Inviting  three  or  four  friends  to  the  mati- 
nee in  town  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
small  amount  of  trouble  and  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure.     If  one  drives  one's  own  car. 
as  many  women  living  in  the  suburbs  do, 
the  ease  with  which  these  small  cars  are 


in  clothes.     By  atmosphere  is  not  necessarily  meant 
the  mechanical   workings   of   a   motor,   merely   the 
interior   equipment,    upholstery,    color   and   general 
lines.     The  luxuriousness  that  has  crept   into   the 
manufacture  of  closed   cars  is  directly  due  to  the 
woman  and  her  love  of  luxury.    This  is  not  aston- 
ishing when  one  realizes  that  women  are  an  eighty 
percent  factor  in  the  buying  of  motor  cars  todav. 
The  makers  of  one  of 
the    highest    type    cars 
have  said  that  it  takes 
sometimes  three  months 
to   complete-  the  coach 
work    on    one    of    the 
closed  cars  for  a  woman 
of  taste   and   individu- 
ality.    But  the  love  of 
luxury  and  the  demand 
for   it   is   not   required 
only  by  the  woman  of 
large   means.      It   is   a 
thing    that    every    wo- 
man desires,  and  what- 
ever her  income,  wishes 
at  least  the  semblance 


Marvellous  fur  fabric 
robes,  luxurious  in  weave 
and  finish,  can  be  had  in 
tones  matching  the  up- 
holstery of  the  car.  The 
fabric  in  these  two  robes 
made  by  The  Shelton 
Looms 
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KEITH'S     PALATIAL 
FORDHAM     THEATRE 


Vaudeville  has  taken  a  decided  step  upward  and  forward,  with  the  building 
of  the  newest  Keith  "neighborhood"  theatre,  in  that  rapidly  growing 
home  secton  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Metropolis,  known  as  Fordham. 


Keith's  Fordham  is  a  "neighborhood"  theatre  in  location  only,  thanks  to 
E.  F.  Albee,  President  of  the  Keith  Circuit,  who  has  given  to  the 
people  of  that  section  a  theatre  that  is  the  last  word  in  comfort  and 
convenience,  to  say  nothing  of  the  artistry  evidenced  in  every  detail  of 
the  auditorium. 


The  color  scheme  of  mulberry  and  grey  is  carried  out  in  the  silk  tapes, 
tried  walls  and  the  stage  curtain,  the  motif  used  in  the  decorations 
throughout  being  the  lovely  old  Wedgewood  china  pattern.  As  one  enters 
Ihe  theatre,  the  foyer  rich  in  Italian  marble  and  the  sparkle  of  crystal 
hung  chandeliers,  presents  an  atmosphere  of  richness  and  elegance,  in 
which  good  taste  has  had  a  markedly  restraining  influence. 

Here  is  a  "neighborhood"  theatre  of  which  Broadway  might  well  be  proudl 
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Fordham  Theatre  boasts  three  exquisitely  appointed  retiring 

rooms,  complete  in  every  detail  down  to  the  ivory  toilet 

accessories  on  the  dressing  tables. 


E.  F.  Albee,  President  of  the  Kei 
Circuit  is  an  ardent  believer  in  "I 
unto  others."  The  splendid  dret> 
ing  rooms,  showers  and  other  co 
veniences  at  the  disposal  of  t 
performers  at  Fordham  Theatre  a 
the  results  of  his  ideas  and  ideal 


C.  C.  Egan,  Manager  of  the  Ford- 
ham  Theatre,  who  exemplifies  in  the 
spirit  and  management  of  his  house, 
the  Keith  principle,  "The  public 
be  pleased." 


Center:  The  ap- 
proach to  the  Mez- 
zanine Promenade. 


The  men's  smoking  room  has  the  atmosphere  and  appointments  of  a  smart  club 
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The  Promenades  of  Angelina 

She  Teas  at  "The  Balcony"  and  on  a  Studio  Evening  Meets  the  Mysterious  and  Fascinating  Khaldah 


HOW  do  people  exist  who  don't  live 
in   New  York?     That  theme   runs 
constantly    through    my    mind    and 
pops  out,  as  is  the  nature  of  well-conducted 
themes,   on   every  occasion. 


"The  Balcony,"  above  '  Hick's"  the  fruiterer,  is  New 
York's  latest  and  most  engaging  tea-room,  where  one's 
table  may  be  a  vantage  point  for  snatching  glimpses 
of  the  Avenue,  and  where  specially  made-to-order 
pastry  and  individual  percolated  coffee  add  novelty 
to  a  varied  and  delicious  menu 


It  popped  out,  for  instance,  at  the  smart 
luncheon  at  the  Plaza  that  Mr.  J.  M. 
Gidding  gave  the  fashion  writers  to  cele- 
brate the  opening  of  his  gorgeous  new 
Fifth  Avenue  store.  We  were  invited  to 
go,  personally  conducted,  over  the  shop 
beforehand,  and  then  all  hands  adjourned 
to  the  Plaza. 

It  was  at  the  "eggs  a  la  Perry"  course 
...  If  you've  never  eaten  "eggs  a  la 
Perry"  you  have  something  to  live  for.  I 
never  had  before  .  .  .  Why  "Perry"? 
I  don't  know  .  .  But  anyway  there 
is  a  flat  fishcake  of  crabmeat  .  .  '.  and 
then  there  is  one  of  those  round  merry 
little  poached  eggs  that  the  French  are 
wont  to  make  in  a  cup-spoon — the  only 
kind  of  a  poached  egg,  really — where  the 
white  is  all  around  the  outside,  and  the 
yolk  cuddled  tidily  within  .  .  .  and  over 
everything  the  most  delicious  mushroomy 
brown  sauce.  Mm  .  .  a  dish  for  the 
Gods! 

With  the  last  mouthful  I  was  impelled 


Drawings  by  Artel 

to  launch  my  remark  "What  do  people  do 
who  don't  live  in  New  York !"  And  my 
neighbor  took  it  up,  and  said,  "Yes,  what?" 
And  then  it  went  round  the  table.  .  Of 
course  it's  naughty  to  be  puffed  up  and 
self-righteous  and  complaisant,  isn't  it? 
But  then  on  the  other  hand,  as  someone 
suggested,  it's  considered  a  virtue  to  be 
contented  with  one's  lot.  Incidentally  you'll 
be  very  contented  too,  if  you  go  over  the 
new-724- Fifth- Avenue-Gidding's ! 

The  same  theme  popped  out  again  as  I 
sat  in  "The  Balcony"  the  other  afternoon, 
New  York's  youngest  novelty  in  the  way 
of  tea-rooms.  You  remember  my  speaking 
a  few  monehs  ago  of  how  chic  it  was  to 
go  to  "Hick's,"  the  fruiterer,  for  a  soda 
after  the  play?  Well,  the  place  has  been 
so  popular  that  more  room  was  needed  to 
take  care  of  those  who  came,  and  so  "The 
Balcony"  was  opened  right  above  it  .  .  . 
though  a  distinct  place  in  itself  with  its 
own  entrance. 

It's  most  attractive  .  .  the  color  scheme 
in  delightful  yellow  and  blue  and  black 
.  .  .  redolent  of  light  and  cheer.  You 
must  get  one  of  the  tables  near  the  plate 
glass  windows  that  go  all  the  way  across 
the  front,  as  my  young  man  and  I  did, 
that  you  may  snatch  from  time  to  time 
at  that  fascinating  diversion  of  looking  out 
on  the  traffic  of  Fifth  Avenue  .  .  .  And 
whatever  else  you  order  you  must  not  fail 
to  wind  up  with  coffee  and 
pastry.  The  pastry  is  made 
especially  for  "The  Balcony," 
and  provokes  to  the  same  ec- 
stasy as  "eggs  a  la  Perry" 
.  .  .  And  the  coffee  is  made 
in  individual  percolators,  the 
percolator  being  brought  to 
you  and  placed  on  a  small 
table  at  your  side,  where  ft 
bubbles  and  percs  a  sassy  un- 
dertone to  your  conversation. 
Nothing  so  cheerio  as  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  percolator,  is 
there?  And  no  coffee  like 
perc-d  coffee!  Isn't  it  an 
amusing  idea  for  "The  Bal- 
cony" to  start! 

As  we  lingered  over  our 
coffee  cups»~  and  puffed  our 
cigarettes,  my  young  man  .  .  . 
.He  wasn't  really  my  young 
man  .  .  .  just  for  the  time 
being  ...  his  fancy  being 
altogether  centered  on  a  lovely 
little  blonde  actress  whom  you 
know,  but  who  is  being  rather 
chill  to  him  at  present,  though 
not  more  so  than  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  all  lovely  blondes 
.  .  .  He  was  quite  discon- 
solate and  I  was  trying  to 
cheer  him  up.  As  I  said,  we 
were  puffing  at  our  cigarettes 


and  gazing  out  the  windows  from  time 
to  time  when  suddenly  a  tall  arresting 
figure  passed  on  the  pavemnt  below. 

"Look!"  I  exclaimed.  "Isn't  that 
Khaldah?  I've  never  seen  him  without 
his  turban  and  robes,  but  I'm  sure  it  is." 

My  companion  looked  .  .  .  and  Yes, 
he  thought  it  was.  . 

"There's  a  man  I'd  love  to  meet,"  I 
sighed.  "I  mean  in  an  unprofessional  way. 
Of  course  I  encountered  him  at  the  South- 
ampton Society  Fair  a  year  ago,  and  around 
at  smart  people's  houses  when  he's  been 
giving  his  psychic  demonstrations.  Every- 
body in  society  seems  to  have  had  him  for 
an  entertainment  at  one  time  or  another. 
But  I  should  like  to  meet  him  informally, 
not  in  a  crowd  ...  I  know  he'd  have 
fascinating  things  to  say." 

"I  think  I  could  arrange  that  for  you." 
said  my-young-man-who-was-not-my- young- 
man.  "I  know  a  young  artist  who  knows 
Khaldah  and  I  think  could  get  him  to 
his  Studio  as  a  special  favor.  .  ." 

And  so  it  transpired  a  few  days  later. 
As  a  favor  to  his  friend,  Khaldah  was 
induced  to  spare  an  hour  from  his  crowded 
life.  We  took  Mother  along  on  the  promise 
that  she  would  efface  her  charm  and  good 
looks  and  let  it  be  my  party  alone  .  .  . 
and  there  were  only  five  of  us.  A  proper 
background  in  the  studio  had  been  provided 
(Continued  on  page  204) 


If  it  is  fascinating  to  have  Khaldah,  the  Egyptian 
mystic,  read  the  secrets  of  one's  soul  in  his  crystal, 
in  formal  seance,  it  is  even  more  fascinating,  Angelina 
found,  to  meet  him  informally  face  to  face  and  hear 
him  talk  of  Egypt  and  the  Desert  and  the  lure  of 
the  mysterious  East 
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The  Grand  Canyon— a. most  striking 

example  of  Nature's  handiwork  always 
alluring  to  the  tourists  from  all  over 
the  globe. 


Silks  de  Luxe 

,  "The  National  Silks  of  International  Fame" 

likewise  arouse  the  keenest  interest  and 
*  admiration  of  all  who  appreciate  the 
highest  development  in  silk  originality 
and  style  creation.  Their  marvelous 
weaves,  exquisite  color  harmonies  and 
peerless  quality  justly  stamp  them  as  the 

WONDERS   OF  THE  SILK  WORLD 

Particularly  favored  for  Spring  and  Summer  are: 

The  famous  PUSSY  WILLOW  GROUP: 
Taffeta,  Crepe,  Satin,  Canton  Crepe  and  Satin  Crepe. 

DRAPPELLA      DRAP  d'AMOUR      EPONETTE 

WHIP-POOR-WILL  BROCADE 

ROSHANARA  CREPE  CHINCHILLA  SATIN 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  CHIFFON  VOILE 

SPORT-SPUN  SILKY  WAY 

DEW-KIST          EN-TOUR 
KHAKI-KOOL        MOLLY  O'  CREPE 

(All  trademark  names) 

The  name  MALLINSON  on  the  selvage  identifies 
the  genuine  and  is  there  for  your  protection. 

By  the  yard  at  kading  silk  departments  all  over  the  world  or 
in  garments  at  the  better  garment  departments  and  class  shops. 

H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW   YORK  * 


Hope  Hampton  of  the  Hope 
Hampton  Productions  sees 
the  "wonders"  in  this  dress 
and  coat  of  Roshanara 
Crepe  for  traveling. 


MALLINSON 
SILK  WEEK 

MARCH  2O-25 
1922 
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366   FIFTH  AVENUE 


A  LL  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  new 
Season  is  brilliantly  reflected  in 
the    Spring  Costumes  designed   by 
Sheridan. 


This  chic  Frock  of  Crepe  back  Satin  has  little  flutings 
made  of  Qros  de  Londres  Qrain  Ribbon,  and  Rosettes 
of  Ostrich  combined  with  Ribbons.  French  Blue, 
Black,  Nai>y  and  all  prevailing  shades. 


GOWNS 

Afternoon 


By  ANNE  ARCHBALD 


A    YOUNG   actor  told   me  that   Marie   Doro,   with   whom   he   has   played, 
was  "quite  mad"   about  perfumes.    "Why  don't  you  go  and  talk  with 
Miss   Doro,"   he  suggested,   "she  could   tell   you   a   lot   about  perfumes 
....    she   has  made   a  great  study  of  them." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  We  obtained  permission  to  see  Miss  Dora 
in  her  dressing  room  .  .  and  here  is  her  more-than-interesting  story. 

"How  amusing  that  you  should  come  just  at  this  precise  moment,"  was 
Miss  Doro's  introductory  remark.  "I  am  always  perfume  mad  .  .  .  But  if 
anything  I  have  perfumes  on  the  brain  a  bit  more  than  usual  because  of  the 
perfume  party  I  gave  last  week.  It  was  a  huge  success,  if  I  am  to  believe 
my  guests  .  .  What  is  a  perfume  party?  Really  it  might  have  been  called 
a  choose-your-own-perfume  party  .  .  It  was  like  this." 

"You  see  that  perfume  burner?"  (We  looked  and  saw  on  the  dressing 
table  a  small  round  vase  of  glowing  flowered  yellow  porcelain.)  "I  brought 
that  back  from  Paris  in  the  Fall.  .  .  .  You  put  the  perfume  in  the  top, 
like  this,  turn  on  the  electric  bulb  inside  and  the  heat  causes  the  perfume  to 
be  wafted  through  the  room.  I  keep  this  one  going  in  my  dressing-room, 
and  I  have  several  more  at  home.  Besides  their  perfuming  capacities  they 
are  such  ornamental  little  objects,  aren't  they?  And  they  make  wonderful  night 
lamps,  too — veilleuses,  as  the  French  call  them — with  that  soft  faint  glow. 

"As  to  the  party  .  .  We  had  tea  first  .  .  .  Then  I  talked  a  bit 
about-  perfumes  in  general,  and  how  much  they  added  to  life  in  the  way  of 
beauty  and  charm,  and  of  how  some  perfumes  are  chic  and  comme  it  faut, 
just  like  clothes,  and  some  aren't  and  how  there  is  definitely  such  a  thing 
as  a  good  and  a  bad  perfume,  regardless  of  whether  it  happens  to  appeal 
to  you  or  not,  and  so  on." 

"After  the  little  talk  .  .  just  a  few  minutes  .  .  not  enough  to  bore 
them  .  .  I  started  the  first  perfume  burner  "with  a  wonderful  perfume  I 
found  in  Paris  on  my  last  trip.  It  is  the  oldest  known  odor  in  France  .  . 
created  way  back  in  1685  by  the  gardener  of  Louis  XIV,  Jean  Francois 
Muraour.  The  patent,  which  the  King  gave  him,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mme.  de  Maintenon,  is  still  in  existence.  Isn't  it  romantic?  Isn't  it  fascinating? 
The  gardener  refused  to  tell  anyone  his  formula,  saying  always,  "C'est  mon 
secret!"  And  so  the  perfume  came  to  be  known  as  "Mon  Secret"  .  . 

"It's  a  delicious  bouquet,  "Mon  Secret"!  And  the  descendants  of  the 
original  little  old  gardener  have  kept  on  where  he  left  off,  and  have  been  manu- 
facturing perfumes  ever  since  .  .  perfumes  just  as  delicious  as  "Mon 
Secret"  .  .  real  flower  essences  that  are  marvelous.  After  "Mon  Secret" 
I  burned  "Lilac"  in  another  perfume  burner,  and  the  fresh  spring  fragrance 
filled  the  place,  Then  I  took  everybody  into  another  room,  and  burned  "Rose 
Eternelle,"  and  afterwards  "Geranium,"  and  then  we  came  back  again  to  the 
first  room,  and  I  demonstratedd  "Carnation,"  which  I  think  is  really  the  most 
wonderful  of  all. 

"The  average  carnation  perfume  you  find  is  so  crude,  so  harsh.  But 
this  is  the  very  flower  itself  .  .  You  can  almost  feel  the  fine  crinkled  edges 
of  the  carnation  touch  your  nose,  so  strongly  does  the  essence  conjure  it  up. 
You  remember  Galsworthy's  "The  Dark  Flower"  .  .  one  of  my  favorite 
books  .  .  and  how  the  crimson  carnation  and  its  intense  perfume  symbolized 
the  dark  flower  of  passion  .  . 

"After  the  flower  odors,  to  wind  up  with,  we  had  "Chypre"  and  "Am- 
brette"  and  "Clos  Joli"  .  .  .  Ah,  delicious!  And  before  everybody  went 
home  .  .  .  there  were  only  eight  or  ten  of  us  in  all  ...  I  presented  to 
each  one  a  tiny  bottle  of  the  perfume  she  had  liked  the  best.  That's  why  I 
said  it  should  be  called  a  choose-your-own-perfume  party  .  .  .  Really  it  was 
gieat  fun.  and  echos  of  it  are  still  coming  back  to  me  .  . 

''When  I  came  back  from  France  in  September,  these  particular  French 
perfumes  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  could  only  be  had  on  the  other  side 
.  .  .  But  I  was  astonished  to  find  on  going  into  one  of  the  shops  recently  that 
they  had  arrived  here  too  .  .  .  and  that  besides  coming  in  the  larger  ounce 
sizes,  the  firm  responsible  for  their  appearance  had  made  them  purchasable 
in  these  cunnning  miniature  forms  ...  A  woman  could  easily  afford  to 
purchase  several  at  a  time,  and  use  a  touch  here  and  there,  as  the  mood  for 
one  or  the  other  seized  her  ...  I  think  it's  so  dull,  don't  you,  to  have 
only  one  perfume,  and  be  known  by  that  alone?  Like  having  only  one  dress, 
or  one  mood  ....  It  was  these  miniature  bottles,  I  might  add,  that 
inspired  me  to  the  party." 

( The  miniature  sized  bottles  Miss  Doro  speaks  of  are  priced  at  one  dollar. 
A  full  list  of  these  French  perfumes  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  viill 
be  seal  on  request,  also  the  shop  where  they  may  he  purchased,  if  you  viill 
write  The  I'anity  Box,  Care  The  Theatre  Magazine,  6  East  39th  St..  Nevt 
York  City. 
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MRS.  G.  MAURICE  HECKSCHER 

Selects  Curtains  of  Quaker  Tuscan  Net  for  Her  New  York  Home 


The  window  below  shows  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement of  curtains.  Simple  curtains 
of  Tuscan  Net  are  hung  next  the  glass. 
Over  them  are  Casement  Cloth  curtains 
of  soft  neutral  color,  and  over  all  there 
are  draperies  of  chintz.  This  plan  fulfils 
the  purpose  of  curtaining.  The  Tuscan  Net 
veils  the  window,  revealing  the  view,  yet 
protecting  the  privacy  of  those  within ;  the 
CasementCloth  takes  the  placeofthe  usual 
ugly  shade,  while  the  decorative  value  of 
the  chintz  enhances  the  charm  of  the  room. 


MRS.  HECKSCHER  s  prominence  on 
the  golf  course  rivals  that  of  her 
husband  on  the  polo  field.  G.  Maurice 
Heckscher  is  the  son  of  August  Heck- 
scher,  whose  philanthropies  have  en- 
deared him  to  thousands,  and  whose 
wonderful  new  building  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue will  be  an  enduring  monument  to 
his  name. 

Mrs.  Heckscher's  fastidious  taste  is 
naturally  reflected  in  her  home.  For 
windows  she  has  selected  curtains  of 
Quaker  Tuscan  Net,  trimmed  with  a 
simple  fringe.  Casement  Cloth  replaces 
the  usual  window  shade  and,  to  give  a 
color  note  to  the  room  overdraperies 
of  gay  chintz  are  used. 


^Booklets  That  Will  Help  You 

Booklets  "Concerning  Window  Draperies"  and 
"Twelve  New  Ideas  for  Decoration"  will  be  sent  free 
if  you  mention  the  name  of  the  best  retailer  hand- 
ling window  draperies  in  your  city  or  shopping 
center.  Otherwise,  enclose  ten  cents  in  stamps. 


- 
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QJLJAKER    LACE    COMPANY 

Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  -  -  Wholesale  Salesrooms,  890  Broadway,  New  York 
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Fletcher  Free  Library 


Have  TTou  Found 

The  New  Beauty? 

/ALWAYS  the  yearning  eyes  of  women  have  held  the  hope  that  they  might 

C/il  be  made  young.     They  have  submitted   themselves  to   many   an   hour's 

manipulation    that    had    neither    rhyme    nor    reason.      And    then   in   the 

mirror  a  flash  of  youth  looked  out  at  them.     But  it  was  merely  a  flash — the 

next  morning  they   looked   tired   and   older. 

You  cannot  overstimulate  your  face  at  any  age  without  a  bad  reaction. 
It  is  only  now  that  doctors  have  found  this  out — and  with  it  have  found  the 
really  scientific  way  to  build  up  the  muscles  of  the  face.  It  is  molding  the 
muscles  just  as  they  are  constructed  under  the  skin,  and  molding  them  where 
they  need  building  up. 

Bear  this  always  clearly  in  your  mind.  Until  you  make  the  muscles  of 
your  face  young — you  cannot  make  the  skin  young.  After  this  new  Face 
Molding  treatment,  your  mirror  reveals  to  you  a  young  face,  and  it  reveals  a 
younger  face  the  next  day. 

Primrose   House   is  the  home  of  this   Face  Molding  Treatment. 

Come  to  Primrose  House  and  let  one  of  the  trained  nurses  mold  away  the 
lines  of  weariness  and  years. 

Or — if  you  cannot  come  to  Primrose  House — you  may  give  yourself  a  face 
molding  treatment  in  your  own  home  by  means  of  the 

New  Beauty  Face  Molder 

This  is  an  entirely  new  and  unique  appliance  to  mold  the  facial  muscles.  It  brings 
to  your  own  home  the  skill  of  the  operator.  After  you  have  tried  it  you  will  realize 
why  women  everywhere,  arc  enthusiastic  about  it.  $7.50. 

With  the  Face  Molder  you  will  want  to  use  Face  Molding  Cream*  and  Rose  Leaf 
Cleansing  Cream. 


Rose  Leal  Cleansing  Cream  :  Cleanses 
the  skin,  removes  all  impurities,  and 
steadily  improves  the  texture  of  the  skin. 
It  will  leave  your  skin  scrupulously  clean 
and  with  the  fragrance  of  real  rose  leaves. 
$1.00,  $2.00,  $3.50. 


Face  Molding  Cream  :  This  cream  is  the 
medium  for  the  famous  Primrose  House 
Molding  Treatment.  It  rebuilds  the  tissues 
of  the  skin  and  fills  up  hollows  under  the 
eyes.  If  molded  in  for  a  few  minutes 
daily,  it  will  keep  'the  skin  firm  and 
smooth.  $1.00,  $3.00.  $6.00. 


Other  Primrose  House  Preparations  are: 


Petal  Bloom  :  A  delicate  powder  that 
gives  the  skin  a  lovely  smooth  finish  and 
protects  it.  It  relieves  the  shiny  appear- 
ance of  the  nose  and  is  particularly  recom- 
mended for  a  skin  inclined  to  be  oily. 
May  be  used  in  place  of  powder  or 
as  a  powder  foundation. 
$1.50. 

Chiffon  Powder:  Chiffon- 
soft,  chiffon  light,  chiffon- 
fine — this  is  a  face  powder 
for  the  day-time  so  per- 
fect in  color  and  in  trans- 
lucent loveliness  that  it 
blends  imperceptibly  with 
every  skin  and  enhances  its 
beauty  to  a  subtle  smooth- 
ness. $3.50. 


Hair    Tonic    "A":     If 

you  have  an  oily  scalp  and 
hair  that  becomes  unman- 
ageable a  short  time  after 
it  has  been  shampooed 


you  will  indeed  be  grateful  for  this  new 
hair  tonic.  Not  only  will  it  relieve  an 
oily  condition  of  the  scalp  but  it  will 
give  new  life  to  the  hair.  $1.50. 


Hair   Tonic 


Here  Diuelli  Youth" 


"B"  StjThis  supplies  just 
enough  oil  to  the  seal  to 
stimulate  the  activity  of 
the  sebaceous  glands  It 
will  not  only  actually  cause 
hair  to  grow,  but  it  will 
keep  it  fluffy  and  lustrous. 
$1.50. 

Primrose  Hand  Cream : 

This  is  a  faintly  fragrant 
finishing  cream  in  pure 
jelly  form.  Use  it  always 
after  washing  the  hands  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the 
soap,  and  always  before 
going  out.  It  gives  the 
hands  a  lovely  smooth  fin- 
ish and  keeps  them  soft 
and  white.  $1.00,  $2.00. 


ELSIE  WATERBURY  MORRIS,  Vice-President 

PRIMROSE   HOUSE 

Gallery  H 
3  East  52nd  Street  New  York 


BUILDING      AN      AUDIENCE 

(Continued  from  page  144) 


a  set  period  of  time.  Successes  will 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  another  com- 
pany and  continued  in  another  thea- 
tre, but  the  routine  of  giving  new  and 
constantly  better  plays  will  continue, 
thereby  providing  a  remarkable 
stimulus  to  writers  and  the  public. 
Furthermore,  each  such  repertory  or- 
ganization can  and  probably  will  have 
companion  groups  in  various  other 
cities,  with  permanent  companies,  do- 
ing the  plays  that  New  York  has  liked 
or  even  new  ones  that  New  York  has 
not  seen.  Thus,  will  audiences  be 
builded  and  held.  In  no  other  way, 
in  my  estimation,  can  the  good,  the 
really  good  theatre  hold  its  ground 
against  theatrical  panderers  or  numb- 
skulls who  turn  our  playhouses  so 
full  of  the  unfit  and  the  unintelligent 
that  the  public  is  ready  to  cry  quits 
and  stay  home! 

This,  then,  is  the  Phoenix  of  which 
I  speak.  Five  years  ago,  Arthur 
Richman  could  not  have  had  his 
"Ambush"  produced  in  this  country. 
Or,  at  least,  if  it  had  been  produced, 
if  some  brave  heart  had  determined 
to  buck  the  dramatic  mart  and  launch 
out  with  it  in  the  sea  of  "stuff"  being 
currently  shown,  he  would  have  lost 
money  and  been  jeered.  One  of  the 
finest  tragedies  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can, if  not  the  finest,  might  have 
succeeded  in  running  a  week.  Not 
more — not  that  I  believe  there  were 
not  enough  intelligent  people  in  the 
community  five  years  ago  to  have  en- 


joyed "Ambush,"  and  understood  it, 
but  because  they  were  not  yet  as- 
sembled, they  had  not  yet  been  builded 
into  a  permanent  audience  with  its 
ear  to  the  ground  for  the  fine  things 
of  the  stage. 

Today,  "Ambush"  is  done  and  suc- 
ceeds thanks  to  the  admirable  Theatre 
Guild.  With  one  or  more  other  reper- 
tory groups  operating  in  the  city, 
more  and  more  people  will  come  to 
trust  the  stage  and  find  things  in  it 
that  they  never  knew  were  there. 
All  such  groups  help  each  other.  The 
audience  organization  builded  by  the 
Guild  goes  also  to  see  the  Province- 
town  productions  and  vice  versa.  The 
time  will  come,  and  not  so  far  off, 
perhaps,  when  every  intelligent  human 
being  in  New  York — there  are  mil- 
lions of  them  notwithstanding  appear- 
ances— will  be  part  of  an  audience 
group ;  when  a  trip  to  the  A  Theatre 
or  the  B  Theatre,  or  whatever  thea- 
tre presents  regularly  the  kind  of 
plays'  he  likes,  will  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  routine  of  his  existence.  He 
will  find,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
what  the  theatre  can  give,  and,  hav- 
ing found,  he  will  come  and  get  it. 


Under  Mr.  Milton's  portrait,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  above  article,  appears  the 
caption  "Stage  Director  of  the  Theatre 
Guild."  This  is  not  strictly  correct. 
Actually,  while  Mr.  Milton  was  called  in 
to  direct  the  Guild's  notable  productions  of 
"Ambush"  and  "He  Who  Gets  Slapped," 
he  is  regularly  stage  director  for  all  the 
William  Harris,  Jr.  productions,  the  most 
recent  of  which  has  been  Brieux's  comedy 
"Madame  Pierre." 


A     CHAT      WITH     ANNA     CHRISTIE 

(Continued  from  page  162) 
roles.      Of  course,  I   must   admit  that      number    of    tired 


Nature  did  not  equip  me  for  these 
roles.  I  am  not  beautiful.  I  am  not 
even  pretty.  But  you  do  not  have  to 
be  either  to  play  character  roles,  and 
I  like  those  the  best." 

With  her  ash-blonde  hair  pulled  up 
tight,  and  cold  cream  dabbed  over 
her  cheeks,  Miss  Lord  could  not 
honestly  be  called  beautiful.  Nor 
could  she  be  called  that  even  after 
her  soft,  blonde  hair  was  fluffed  out 
around  her  face.  But  she  has  a 
mobile  face,  and  a  pert  one.  She 
could  play  well  the  "different"  woman 
— the  one  woman  out  of  a  hundred 
who  would  not  run  true  to  type. 
And  that's  exactly  the  kind  of  woman 
she  likes  to  depict. 

"I'd  a  great  deal  rather  portray  a 
woman  of  character  and  personality, 
than  just  the  vapid,  easy-to-gaze  upon 
female  of  the  species.  I've  often  been 
accused  of  acting  cynical  and  world- 
weary  on  the  stage.  Well,  my  roles 
called  for  that.  Besides,  that's  life. 
Life  gives  that  air  of  boredom  to 
some  women.  There  are  many  cyni- 
cal women  in  the  world,  and  a  large 


and  weary  ones. 
They  are  without  hope.  They  droop 
like  wilting  flowers,  no  longer  fra- 
grant with  youth,  the  verve  for  living 
dead.  I  like  the  realistic.  I  like  to 
show  life  as  it  is — bitter-sweet,  not 
always  joyous,  often  sad,  sometimes 
crude  and  unlovely,  and  yet:  Life. 
Perhaps  this  accounts  for  my  obsession 
for  Eugene  O'Neill's  plays.  He  knows 
life,  and  all  its  elements.  He  under- 
stands people,  and  all  their  vagaries. 
He  knows  that  life,  to  some,  is  not  al) 
a  glad  excursion.  Take  'Beyond  the 
Horizon,'  for  instance.  How  I  would 
have  loved  to  play  the  leading  woman 
role  in  that!  What  a  theme  for  * 
play!  The  utter  uncongeniality  of 
some  domestic  lives.  How  seldom  we 
see  it  carried  out  properly  in  a  book 
or  play.  The  triangle  is  presented 
often,  the  love  of  a  man  for  a  woman 
other  than  his  wife,  or  the  other  way 
around.  But  how  seldom  we  have 
presented  to  us  a  chapter  out  of  the 
life  of  a  brilliant  man  or  woman 
mated  to  a  lesser  being.  The  reason 
for  so  many  suicides  and  deaths  and 
(Concluded  on  page  194) 
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Theatre  lilagteine,  Mtrch, 


—  your  safeguard  against 
wrinkles,  sagging  muscles, 
complexion  blemishes. 


"Thejirm  and  youthful  profile  is  as  important  oti  the 
stage  as  a  good  complexion.  Both  are  secured  by  con- 
tinued use  0/*c>ftfiNERALAVA  which  I  find  dainty  and 
delightful  for  home  use"  —  IRENE  FRANKLIN,  famous 
star  of  the  Greenwich  Village  Follies. 

Mineralava  helps  Nature  by  accelerating  blood  circula- 
tion in  face  and  neck  —  feeding  tissues,  cleansing  the  skin, 
building  the  muscles  full  and  firm,  and  resisting  wrinkles. 

Blood  circulation,  Nature's  secret  of  Beauty,  is  yours 
instantly  with  Mineralava.  You  feel  your  circulation 
quicken.  You  know  you  are  freeing  the  pores  of  accu- 
mulations and  stirring  the  whole  face  into  life  and  bloom. 

Daintily  applied  with  a  brush,  Mineralava  Beauty  Clay 
dries  into  a  fragrant  moulding  mask,  washes  off  and  is 
gone,  all  within  12  minutes.  Mineralava  Face  Finish 
nourishes  and  protects  the  skin  —  a  perfect  base  for  pow- 
der. Then  look  in  your  mirror  and  see  our  promises 
being  fulfilled.  If  you  cannot  obtain  these  famous  striped 
bottles  at  your  Department  or  Drug  Store,  write  us 
direct.  Mineralava  Beauty  Clay  $2.00;  Mineralava 
Face  Finish  $1.50. 


SCOTT'S  PREPARATIONS,  INC.,  10  East  3«th  Street, 


York 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


PARIS  VI VAU  D  OU  NEW  YORK 

'Distributor* 
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56 ih  Street ~ 57th  Street 


^BUSINESS  of 

^Beautiful  Things 

»HEGIDD1NG  Business  deals 
in  Lovely  Things,  Intimate 
Things.  It  demands  Beautiful 
Surroundings,  A  FINE  BUILDING,  A 
potable  Location.  The  3\few  GIDDING 
Building  is  Pleasi?ig,  Convenient, 

Tasteful  and  full  of 
things  that  Charm 
and  Delight  discern- 
ing women. 

<r\  /•  *v»        7 

J\_eiv  i  ork 

Philadelphia 

Washington 

Cincinnati 

T>uluth 

Palm  Beach  Salon. 
Royal  Polndana  Grounds 
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A     CHAT     WITH     ANNA     CHRISTIE 


(Concluded  from 

tragedies  of  life:  domestic  uncon- 
geniality,  is  seldom  brought  out  so 
powerfully  as  it  was  in  'Beyond  the 
Horizon.'  Of  course,  there  are  always 
the  sensitive  souls  who  do  not  like 
to  see  life  in  the  raw.  Everything 
for  them  must  be  sugar-coated.  I 
thought  of  these  people  when  I  was 
rehearsing  Anna  Christie.  Would 
they  shudder  with  disgust,  perhaps, 
when  she  first  made  her  stage  en- 
trance? Would  they  be  revolted  by 
her  blasphemous  expression  in  the 
climax  scene  of  the  third  act?  I 
thought  of  all  these  things  and  I  was 
a  bit  worried.  So  I  gave  Anna  a 
little,  appealing  catch  in  her  voice 
as  she  speaks,  and  I  tried  to  cloak 
her  with  an  air  of  sweet  bitterness. 
After  all,  wasn't  it  natural  for  a 
woman  of  Anna's  class  to  speak  in 
strong  language  when  under  great 
emotional  strain?  Would  not  the 
realism  have  been  destroyed  had  she 
spoken  otherwise?  And  Anna  did 
not,  in  her  ordinary  conversation,  toss 
off  careless  'damns'  and  'Hells.'  She 
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might  be  excused  for  her  oath  in  a 
storm  of  emotion  when  she  bared  her 
soul  to  her  father  and  her  sweetheart. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Miss 
Lord  comes  from  a  stock  company  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  which  has 
turned  out  more  stars,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  stock  company  ever  has. 
Once  this  same  stock  company  played 
"Quo  Vadis",  and  -among  those  in  the 
cast  were  Lowell  Sherman,  Pauline 
Lord,  I.enore  Ulric,  Edna  Hibbard, 
Ruth  Chatterton,  and  Ralph  Kellard. 
But,  of  course,  at  that  time,  they  were 
merely  members  of  a  fairly  good  stock 
company,  and  none  of  them  had,  as 
yet,  done  anything  notable.  But,  one 
by  one,  these  members  of  the  old 
Shubert  company,  at  the  old  East 
Water  street  playhouse,  where  Lee 
Baker,  and  his  wife,  Edith  Evelyn, 
also  played,  left  the  stock  company, 
traveled  Eastward,  and  soon  were 
numbered  among  the  Broadway  stars. 
Pauline  Lord  is  the  latest  of  these  to 
have  her  name  go  up  in  electric  lights 
before  a  Broadway  theatre. 


MRS.     BLABB     GOES     TO^THE     MATINEE 


(.Concluded  from 

was  going  away,  after  the  farmber  had 
taken  the  count,  the  farmber  said  to 
him,  'Doc,  what  d'ye  think  I  ought 
to  call  these  last  two  twin  boys?' 
Your  father  sighed  a  little,  closed 
his  eyes,  weary-like,  and  said,  'Why 
not  call  them  Amen  and  Finis!'  Once 
I  knew  a  archyteck  by  the  name  of 
Jupe.  His  complete  name  was  Justi- 
cian  Jupe  and  they  was  no  Prohibi- 
tion at  the  time,  nuther. 

"Mumma,  aren't  you  ever  going  to 
tell  us  about  the  play?"  asked 
Aurora,  almost  in  tears. 

"Now,  Rory,"  said  Mrs.  Blabb,  "you 
know  full  well  I  must  always  crick- 
asize  the  plays  I  go  to  see  in  my  own 
illimitable  way  which  is  without  form 
and  void,  as  the  good  book  says.  I 
loved  the  play,  I  did,  indeed,  chil- 
dren. 'The  Intimate  Strangers'  was 
like  a  dream  of  nice  people  in  the 
moonlight  where  you  remember  every 
word  when  you  wake  up.  Billie 
Burke  was — well,  I  wisht  I  had 
enough  adverbial  adjectives  to  de- 
scribe her,  but  you  take  a  lot  of  star- 
beams  and  a  lot  of  rose  leaves  and 
crush  them  up  together  and  you'll 
have  what  your  mother  thinks  of 
Billie.  The  play  was  very  good,  con- 
taining a  station  agent  of  the  name 
of  Charles  Abbe  who  would  probly 
be  of  the  Westminster  Abbey  family 
if  he  hadn't  mislaid  the  y.  Then 
they  was  Alfred  Lunt,  the  hero,  who 
was  up  all  night  fixing  the  fire  in  the 
stove  because  the  wires  were  down 
and  most  engaging  he  was,  too,  es- 
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pi-dally  in  the  last  act  where  he  is 
about  to  marry  the  heroine.  Then 
they  was  Frances  Howard  looking 
very  smart  in  those  newfangled 
knickerbockers  that  is  supposed  to  be 
the  way  a  flapper  indicates  her  flap- 
pery  but  let  me  catch  one  of  you  girls 
wearing  them  and  may  kind  Heffen 
judge  between  us!  But  I  must  say 
that  Florence  taking  off  her  boots 
and  getting  her  slippers  put  on  by 
Alfred  was  most  intrigyouing.  Then 
they  was  Glenn  Hunter  which  de- 
pictured a  boy  of  anywheres  from  17 
to  ny2,  talking  as  boys  of  the  male 
sex  do  at  those  ages.  He  was  a 
screech.  And  they  was  Elizabeth 
Patterson  as  'Aunt  Ellen,'  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  your  Aunt  Hepzy, 
your  father's  sister,  which  went  to  the 
World's  Fair  in  Buffalo  and  hasn't 
stopped  talking  about  it  yet  though 
years  has  dragged  their  weary  length 
between,  as  the  saying  is.  They  was 
Frank  Kirk  and  Claire  Weldon  play- 
ing backgroundish  parts  but  doing  it 
with  sang  fried,  as  the  French  have 
it.  And  weaving  in  and  out  through 
it  all  was  the  smile  of  Billie  Burke 
as  pleasing  to  the  eye  *s  the  sight 
of  the  first  robin  reddish  breast  after 
a  hard  winter." 

"What  was  the  story  of  the  play, 
Mumma?"  inquired  Aurora. 

"Why,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Blabb;  "I  was  so  busy 
listening  to  the  nice  language  that  I 
didn't  hear  any  story." 
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Exclusive  Artists 

JVumber  ^Jhree  of  a  (Series 


GIUSEPPE  DANISE 

PREMIER  BARITONE 
Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  Company 

Fresh  from  a  series  of  triumphs  in  European  capitals,  Signor  Danise  made  his 
American  debut  as  premiere  baritone  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  last  season. 
The  sonorous,  virile,  vibrant  qualities  of  his  voice  have  appealed  strongly  to  his  hearers 
everywhere.  Danise  records  exclusively  for  Brunswick.  His  most  recent  records  are: 

Prologue — Pagliacci  (Leoncavallo)  in  Italian.  (Brunswick  Record  No.  30010) 

Avant  de  quitter  ces  lieux — Dio  possente  (Even  Bravest  Heart)  from 

Faust,  Act  II,  Gounod,  in  French.  (Bruntwick  Record  No.  SOWS) 

Any  Phonograph  Can  Play  Brunswick  Records 
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Dispelling  a 

Foolish  Idea 

on  Beauty 

THE  flippant  remark  if  heard  sometimes:  "No,  I  don't  use  anything 
for  my  face.  Why  should  I?  My  skin  is  clear.  The  complexion 
without  a  fault.  Not  a  trace  of  wrinkles.  Why  meddle  with  it? 

By  all  means,  do  not  meddle  with  your  skin.     Just  take  care  of  it. 

You  would  not  think  you  were  meddling  with  your  hair  just  be- 
cause you  brush  it  scrupulously  every  night  and  wash  it  from  time 
to  time.  Would  you?  You  are  just  taking  care  of  it,  because  brush- 
ing makes  it  glossy  and  nice  and  keeps  it  from  falling  out. 

So  many  overlook  the  fact  that  the  face  is  the  only  part  of  the' 
human  anatomy  which  is  always  exposed.  The  feet  are  shod,  the 
hands  gloved,  the  head  covered,  the  body  clad.  But  hot  weather, 
cold  weather  or  blustering  weather,  rain,  snow,  sleet  or  dust — the 
face  alone  is  condemned  to  meet  atmospheric  changes  unprotected. 

There  is  also  this  curiously  retaliatory  thing  about  the  face: 
When  you  neglect  your  feet,  your  feet  ache.  When  the  teeth  are 
neglected,  one  suffers  from  toothache.  Disorder  in  the  head  causes 
headache.  But  if  your  skin  or  complexion  gets  out  of  order,  sooner 
or  later  you  have  heart-ache.  Yes,  actual  heart  ache! 

May  your  skin  and  complexion  be  ever  so  lovely,  Pure  Reason  will 
lead  you  to  consult  Madame  Helena  Rubinstein  to  keep  it  so. 

Where  Royalty  rules  and  Society  dictates,  where  Professions  de- 
mand perfection  of  profile,  face-oval  and  purity  of  complexion,  in  a 
word,  wherever  the  innate  feminine  instinct  for  beauty  runs  true  to 
nature,  there  the  art  that  is  Madame  Rubinstein's  asserts  itself.  There 
Madame  Rubinstein  is'  recognized  as  the  Beauty  Specialiste  par 
excellence,  because  she  in  fact  specializes.  She  cultivates  the  skin, 
induces  it  to  work  as  by  Nature's  law  it  should,  to  unfold  the 
wondrous  panoply  of  its  beauty. 

To  guard  the  skin  from  the  effects  of  winter,  Madame  Rubinstein 
hat  found  especially  valuable  the  following  specialties: 


VALAZE  BEAUTIFYING  SKIN- 
FOOD  a  a  preparation  so  uni- 
versally known,  that  it  is  noticed 
here  merely  by  way  of  a  remind- 
er as  the  ene  support  and  main- 
spring ef  that  general  lively  and 
health-bringing  skin  action  with- 
out which  no  woman's  complex- 
ion can  possibly  subsist  in  true 
beauty  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  is  therefore. essential  at  all 
Masons  of  the  year  and  indis- 
pensable to  every  woman  what- 
ever her  age.  Pricr.  $1.25.  $2.50 
and  $7.00  a  jar. 

VALAZE  SUNPROOF  AND 
WINDPROOF  CREAM:  The 
most  unique  of  all  face  prepara- 
tions, the  application  of  which 
before  going  outdoors  actually 
prevents  both  summer  and 
winter  freckles,  and  preserves 
the  skin's  softness  and  smooth- 
ness in  spite  of  most  reckless  ex- 
posure to  sun,  high  winds,  strong 
or  sea  air.  Price,  $1.10,  $220, 
$3.30  and  up. 

VALAZE  BAUME  ROSE  is  a 
preparation  of  the  same  type  as 
the  last,  but  intended  for  skins 
which  incline  to  dryness.  Price, 
$1.75,  $350  and  $6.00  a  jar. 


Both  these  preparations  make  ex- 
cellent foundations  for  powder. 

VALAZE  BAUME  BLANC,  a 
healing  and  soothing  balsam  for 
redness,  irritation  and  soreness 
of  the  skin;  invaluable  also  for 
blotches  and  pimples.  Price, 
$1.75,  $350  and  $6.00  a  jar. 

VALAZE  SKIN  -  TONING 
LOTION  SPECIAL,  an  exquisite 
emollient  and  calming  anti- 
wrinkle  wash  to  be  used  to 
freshen  up  the  skin,  prevent  and 
counteract  its  dryness.  Yields 
to  the  skin  delightful  natural 
humidity.  Price,  $225,  $4.50 
and  up,  a  bottle. 

CREME  ANTHOSOROS,  a  true 
cream  of  luxury  which  originated 
in  the  famous  French  Empire 
period;  restores  lissomness  and 
(lawless  skin-texture  around  the 
eyes  and  eliminates  crowsfeet; 
also  for  dryness  of  the  skin 
on  the  throat.  Price,  $1.75,  $350, 
$6.00  and  up,  a  jar. 


TION  CREAM,  an  out-door 
cream  ensuring  wonderful  ad- 
hesion of  powder;  for  normal 


and  somewhat  oily  skins.  Price 
$1.10,  $220  and  up. 

VALAZE  CREAM  OF  LILIES, 
another  oul-door  cream  for  dry 
skins.  Price,  $1.50,  $3.00  and 
up.  Both  these  out-door  creams 
produce  that  delightful  "mat'' 
tone  which  is  so  attractive. 

ROUGE  EN  CREME  (Boite 
doree) — a  rich  "humanized" 
fruit  hue,  luscious,  limpid,  lasting 
—betraying  no  artificiality.  $2.00. 
This  identical  quality  in  a  more 
elaborate  container,  $650. 

SPECIALTIES  IN  POWDER— 
Madame  Rubinstein  has  made 
a  special  study  of  powders  and 
is  the  only  specia!iste  who  sup- 
plies face  powders  for  various 
skin  conditions:  Valaze  Com- 
plexion Powder  for.  normal  and 
oily  skin,  and  No?ena  Poudre  for 
dry  skin.  At  $1.00,  $150,  $2.50 
and  $530  a  box.  Also,  Poudre 
No.  3,  which  is  not  to  be  used  for 
the  whole  face,  but  only  for  such 
parts  of  it  as  are  inclined  to  be 
red,  glossy,  or  "shiny,"  as  the 
nose  and  chin,  the  whole  face 
then  to  be  powdered  over  with 
ordinary  powder,  $1.50. 


Madame  Rubinstein  vrill  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  as  to  her  specialties.     For  points 
west  ot  Mississippi  River  prices  are  5%  higher;  in    Canada  plus   duty  and  exchange. 


PARIS 

126   Fbg.  St.   Honore 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

1515  Boardwalk 


NEW  YORK 

46  West  57th  Street 


LONDON 

24    Crafton    Sir.,   W.    I. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


30   North   Michigan   Avenue 


Depots,  Agents  and  Licensees: 


AKRON,  OHIO,  M.  O'Neil  Co.;  BALTIMORE, 
MD.,  O'Neill  &  Co.;  BOSTON,  MASS.,  E.  T . 
Slittery  &  Co.;  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  Wm.  Hengerer 
Co.;  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN.,  Morrison 's( 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  Halle  Bros.;  COLUMBUS  , 
OHIO,  Morehouse  Martens  Co.;  DALLAS, 
TEXAS,  Singer  Bros.;  DAYTON,  OHIO,  C.  S. 
Bill  Candy  Co.;  DENVER,  COLO.,  Daniel  Fisher 
Stores  Co.;  DETROIT,  MICH.,  Geo.  M.  Schettler 
Pharmacy;  FT.  WORTH,  TEXAS,  Singer  Bros.; 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND..L.S.  Ayres  Co.;  KANKAS 
CITY,  MO,  Emery  Bird  Thiyer  Co.;  LOS  AN- 
GELES, CAL.,  N.  B.  Blackilone  &  Co.;  MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, MINN.,  The  Diyton  Co.;  MONT- 
GOMERY, ALA.,  Hamrick  Drug  Co.;  MON- 


TREAL,  CANADA,  Goodwin's,  Ltd.;  NASHVILLE, 
TENN.,Wirner  Drug  Co.;  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Tall  Phirmicy;  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  Kati  & 
Besthofl,  Ltd.,  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Butler,  8017  Zimple 
St.;  OMAHA,  NEB,  Burgess-Nash  Co.;  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier;  PITTS- 
BURGH, PA,  McCreery  &  Co.;  PROVIDENCE, 
R  I,  Gladding  D.  G.  Co.;  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 
Pain.  Drug  Co.;  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 
Walker  Bros.;  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  City  of 
Paris  Store,  and  Ida  Martin,  561  Sutler  St.; 
SCRANTON,  PA,  Jermyn  Drug  Co.;  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO,  Famous  &  Barr  Stores;  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 
Field  SchhY*  Co.;  UTICA,  N.  Y.,  Dan  J.  Sullivan; 
WASHINGTON,  D.C..  Wardman  Park  Pharmacy. 


SHAKESPEARE  A  STAGE  HERO 


(Continued  on  page  161' 


fast  like  other  men.  What  will 
New  York  say?  I  hope  it  will 
glimpse  the  fact  that  I  have  tried 
to  write  the  story  of  Everyman  and 
have  called  it  Shakespeare." 

Talk  with  the  youthful  Miss  Dane, 
whom  reviewers  have  called  the  com- 
ing woman  novelist  of  her  genera- 
tion, and  you  find  an  enthusiast  in 
conversation.  Tall,  with  dark  color- 
ing, constantly  gesturing  hands  and 
eyes  that  light  as  each  subject  is  men- 
tioned, she  is  candid  in  speech  and 
without  the  affectations  of  the  celeb- 
rity. 

"The  idea  of  the  play  came  to  me 
two  summers  ago  down  in  Cornwall. 
No,  I  was  not  writing  a  novel  of 
Cornwall  life.  I'm  leaving  that  for 
all  the  other  writers  of  English 
fiction.  I  never  had  written  blank 
verse  in  my  life.  But  the  idea  of 
Shakespeare  came  between  me  and 
the  novel  on  which  I  was  working. 
You  know  I  have  three  novels, 
'Regiment  of  Women,'  'First  the 
Sword,'  and  'Legend,'  as  well  as  the 
plays.  I  would  write  a  scene  or  two 
and  put  the  play  away. 

"Suddenly  came  an  order  to  drama- 
tize a  novel.  My  first  bit  of  play- 
writing,  'A  Bill  of  Divorcement,'  was 
done  in  six  weeks.  It  was  compara- 
tively easy  work.  I  have  a  method 
of  pretending  that  I  am  all  the  people 
in  a  room  and  then  the  action  flows 
swiftly.  Entrances  and  exits  I 
learned  to  manage  from  five  years' 
experience  on  the  stage.  My  greatest 
trouble  was  to  avoid  a  strong  scene 
between  Grey  and  Hilary.  That  is 
the  difficult  job  of  the  dramatist,  I 
think — to  keep  from  writing  the 
strong,  obvious  scenes  that  come  so 
easily  and  are  the  worst  pitfalls. 

"When  'A  Bill  of  Divorcement' 
grew  into  such  a  success,  Basil  Dean, 
the  producer,  came  to  me. 

"'Haven't  you  something  else?'  he 
asked. 

"  'Not  a  thing,'  I  replied.  'You 
know  that  was  my  first  play.' 

"  'But  you  must  have  something.' 

"  'I  have  part  of  a  play  in  blank 
verse.  But  you  wouldn't  want  that.' 

"  'Let  me  see  it,'  he  commanded. 

"He  read  'Will  Shakespeare,'  liked 
it,  ordered  me  to  complete  it  at  once. 
We  rehearsed  it  for  two  months. 
Everyone  was  enthusiastic.  You 
know  the  result. 

"We  were  too  near  home  to  do  it. 
I  never  thought  of  the  charge  that  I 
was  perverting  history.  I  only  tried 


to  indicate  what  might  have  hap- 
pened. I  wanted  to  get  at  the  cause* 
that  produced  'Macbeth,'  and  'Ham- 
let.' I  believed  so  thoroughly  that 
all  great  creative  writing  comes  from 
experience,  engendered  by  sorrow 
and  suffering  that  I  chose  Shake- 
speare, the  greatest  writer  of  all,  to 
prove  my  point.  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  guilty  one  who  suffers  most,  not 
the  one  on  whom  suffering  is  in- 
flicted. Shakespeare's  initial  guilt 
lay  in  leaving  Anne.  Through  the 
misery  of  his  own  wrongdoing,  he 
was  able  to  understand  .  the  guilty 
feelings  of  his  greatest  characters. 
Could  a  man  who  never  had  sinned 
have  written  'Macbeth'?  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  must  be  a  thief  or  an 
assassin,  but  he  must  comprehend  the 
workings  of  the  guilty  mind.  And  I 
used  the  events  as  symbols,  not  as 
actuality. 

"All  my  life  I  have  read  Shake- 
speare. I  read  little  modern  fiction — 
frightful  confession  for  a  novelist, 
isn't  it?  And  dare  I  say  I  am  more 
interested  in  playwriting?  When  I 
don't  read  Shakespeare,  I  am  devour- 
ing detective  shockers.  I  steep  my- 
self in  crime  every  night  before  I 
go  to  bed.  And  then  I  wonder  about 
'Macbeth'  and  what  sort  of  a  woman, 
after  all,  was  the  lady  in  the  case? 

"My  method  of  work?  It  is  at  least 
my  own.  I  begin  at  the  final  line 
and  work  straight  backward.  My 
preceding  line  always  grows  out  of 
the  line  that  follows.  Literally,  I 
mean.  Then  I  have  a  distinct  point 
to  work  toward  and  my  first  chapter, 
if  it  is  a  novel,  is  the  first  to  be 
written,  or  if  it  is  a  play,  the  final 
line  is  the  initial  one  spoken." 

An  interesting  woman,  Miss  Dane, 
with  pleasant  humor  and  keen  ap- 
preciation of  her  present  situation. 
There  may  have  been  tears  at  the 
failure  of  the  British  public  to  re- 
spond to  "Will  Shakespeare,"  but 
there  is  only  cheerfulness  as  she  talks 
of  it.  And  she  can  afford  to  smile, 
for  "A  Bill  of  Divorcement"  continues 
to  crowd  the  London  theatre,  its  re- 
markable cast  including  Lillian 
Braithwaite,  Meggie  Albanesi,  C. 
Aubrey  Smith  and  Malcolm  Keen. 

"My  greatest  sorrow,"  says  the 
authoress,  "is  that  everyone  contrasted 
'Will  Shakespeare'  with  'A  Bill  of 
Divorcement'.  To  me  there  is  no 
comparison.  The  one  is  my  best 
work;  the  other,  the  ordinary,  well- 
written  play." 
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GOWNS 


Miss  Lynn  Fontanne,  Popular  Star  of  "Dulcy"  wearing  one  of  Bergdorf -Goodman's  Simple  Frock* 

WRAPS  FURS  SUITS 


LIbbe 
different  Creajrx, 


It  is  Baume  Radiant,  a  wondrous  preparation  that  galvanizes 
every  tiny  skin-cell  into  vigorous  life.  It  lifts  out  all  impuri- 
ties and  stimulates  the  skin.  If  your  complexion  is  dull  and 
colorless,  if  your  cheeks  whisper  of  weariness  and  age,  if 
your  neck  lacks  beauty  and  firmness,  you  need  Baume  Radiant. 
It  is  exquisitely  pleasant  to  use  —  it  breathes  of  healing  pines 
and  the  invigorating  sea-shore.  $3,  $8,  $15. 

Then  there  is  Creme  Leona  —  a  softening,  cleansing  cream  at 
$1.25,  $2.50,  and  $4.50,  and  Face  Tonique  for  closing  relaxed 
pores  at  $1.25,  $2  and  $4. 

Leona  Libbe  invites  you  to  her"Beauty  Box",  a  lovely  place  of  rose  and  silken  things, 
where  she  herself  vji'll  give  you  a  complete  treatment. 

These  preparations  are  on  sale  at  : 
B.  Altman  6?  Co.  Stern  Brothers 

James  McCreery  &  Co.,     Lord  &  Taylor, 
Arnold,  Constable  &  Co. 


Send  25  cents  far 
a  trial  jar  of 
Baume  Radiant. 


Beauty   Boac 

Ifc6  We/1  58*/treet,NewYork 


pleasure  in  announcing 
in  connection  v 


THE  FRUIT  SHOP 

tfieu  /lai^e  opened 

"THE  BALCONY 

a  decided  innovation  for 
pleasure  and  com/or^  of  t^ieir  patrons. 


Dainty  Luncheons  Special  Fruit  Salads 

Afternoon  Tea 


fliers 

INCORPORATED 

FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK. 
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Amateur  Exchange 
Music  Library 

TAMS  Music 

Standard  Music  Rented  for  Choirs,  Choral 
Societies.  Glee  Clubs,  Amateur  Singing  So- 
cieties, Masses,  Oratorios,  Cantatas.  Octavo 
Choruses  (sacred  and  secular),  Excerpts 
from  Operas,  Concert  Arias,  Concerted 
Numbers.  Encore  Songs,  Grand  and  Comic 
Operas,  Musical  Comedies. 

TAMS  MUSIC  LIBRARY 

318-3%0  West  46th  Street          New  York  City 

One  Block  West  of  Broadway 

Phone  Loii£acre  1913 

Costumes 


TAMS  Costumes 

Correct  in  every  detail.  Rented  and  made 
to  order  for  Plays,  Pageants,  Musical 
Comedies.  Wigs,  Make-up;  Make-up  Artists. 
REFERENCES — The  best  Colleges,  Schools, 
Convents  and  Societies  in  North  America. 
Tie  largest  costuming  eiUbliihment  in  the  world. 

Phone  Longacre  1913 

318-320  West  46th  Street  New  York  City 

One  Block  West  of  Broadway 


AMATEUR 

Productions  correctly  costumed  by  the  oldest 
costumers  in  the  United  States. 
A*k:    Princeton,    Yale,    Harvard,   Cornell, 
Columbia,  Smith,  Vassar,  Barnard,  etc. 

EAVES  COSTUME  CO. 

110  West  46th  St.        New  York  City 


Scenery 

SCENERY-DRAPES 

Velour — Satin  —  Gauze  and  Sateen 
Modernistic  Designs  and  Treatments 

Consult  our  "Service  Bureau" 

THE  FABRIC  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

Suite  201—177  No.  State  St.,  Chicago.,  111. 

Make  Up 


How  to 
Make  Up 
the  Eyes 

Write  to 

NESTLE'S 

l2-14E.49ihSt. 

New  York 


The    Importance 
of  Starting  Right 


After  you  have  selected  your 
play,  you  will  have  three  im- 
portant questions  to  decide — 
adequate  stage  effects,  cos- 
tumes and  stage  lighting. 
Mistakes  in  judgment  are 
fatal.  The  expert  service  of- 
fered by  the  advertisers  on 
this  page  will  help  you  to 
start  right. 


Modernizing    Shakespeare 


(Continued    from    page    178) 


way,  reached  by  a  few  steps,  indicat- 
ing the  inn  from  which  is  to  flow  the 
liquor  in  which  Petruchio  and  his 
merry  comrades  are  to  drink  good 
fortune  to  his  success  with  Katharina, 
the  Shrew.  Two  tables  set  either  side 
of  the  scene  complete  the  picture. 
From  this  we  go  to  Baptista's  house. 
The  fruit-stands  disappear  and  an 
arch-drop  replaces  the  plain  back- 
piece.  Through  this  is  seen  the  cyclo- 
rama,  with  an  occasional  cyp'ress 
breaking  the  horizon.  The  draperies 
quite  naturally  indicate  the  lower  left 
and  right  entrances.  •  Curved  couches 
on  either  side  of  the  stage  supplant 
the  tables  of  the  former  scene  and  the 
stage  is  ready  for  Petruchio's  first  bat- 
tle with  Kate. 

From  this  we  go  to  Petruchio's  coun- 
try home.  A  fireplace,  right,  and  a 
door,  left,  are  the  only  changes  of  scen- 
ery, for  the  arched  back  drop  is  use- 
ful in  this  setting.  The  center  arch 
is  filled  with  a  cupboard.  The  en- 
trances either  side  are  backed  and 
serve  as  doorways.  A  long  table 
fills  the  center  of  the  stage,  with 
chairs  and  stools  around  it. 

To  give  Katharina  the  opportunity 
for  her  final  surrender  to  Petruchio, 
we  draw  all  the  curtains,  save  that 
of  the  lower  right  entrance,  where  we 
place  a  house  door,  and  thus  we  have 
the  street  wherein  Kate  declares  the 
sun  to  be  the  moon  and  an  old  man  to 
be  a  young  virgin.  The  final  scene 
comes  easily.  The  curtains  are 
draped  in  the  lower  right  and  left 
entrances  and  entirely  withdrawn  at 
the  back,  exposing  the  cyclorama  with 
its  deep  Italian  night's  blue  broken 
here  and  there  by  stately  cypress 
trees.  Two  tables,  on  either  side,  for 
the  feast,  complete  the  scene. 

Now  this  simplicity  enhances  the 
beauty  and  significance  of  the  cos- 
tumes which  give  the  necessary  color 
variety  and  relieve  any  monotony 
there  might  be  from  the  neutrally 
painted  pieces  of  scenery  employed. 
Also  the  long  waits  which  were  es- 
sential with  the  detailed  and  ponder- 
ous realistic  settings  of  the  past  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  How  the 
plays  gain  in  not  having  their  spell 
broken  by  tedious  intervals  which  per- 
mit the  spectator  to  forget  all  about 
Padua  or  Venice,  Elsinore  or  Illyria 
and  bring  his  mind  back  to  Broadway 
or  Main  street  and  its  petty  cares  and 
worries ! 

T  RECALL  not  so  long  ago  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  not  only 
overburdened  with  scenery,  but  with 
music.  In  former  days  music  was 
considered  as  essential  and  inseparable 
with  the  stage  as  actors. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  managers  have  ventured  to  do 
away  with  music  in  spoken  dramas. 
Then  followed  the  drastic  action  of 


throwing  the  orchestra  entirely  out 
of  the  theatre.  You  may  recall  the 
letters  to  the  newspapers  which  de- 
bated at  white  heat  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  entr'act  music  in  ths 
playhouse.  I  fancy  our  grandmothers 
would  find  the  theatre  rather  dull 
with  no  tuning  up  between  the  scenes 
to  accompany  their  social  visits  and 
chatter. 

But  while  the  orchestra  had  disap- 
peared from  many  theatres,  Shake- 
speare was  unaffected  and  the  musi- 
cian was  still  a  chief  performer  at 
his  representations.  Mrs.  Sothern 
and  I  decided  to  abandon  music  en- 
tirely except  in  the  proper  places 
where  Shakespeare  himself  calls  for 
it.  When  one  of  the  characters  says 
in  so  many  words:  "What,  ho!  Some 
music!"  or  a  love-sick  Orsino  calls 
his  court  musician  to  soothe  his  pains 
with  a  heaven-sent  melody,  then  we 
give  the  muse  her  opportunity,  but 
only  so  far  as  the  scene  demands  it 
and  the  situation  allows  it.  No 
longer  does  Hamlet  die  to  a  wailing 
dirge,  Malvolio  pick  his  steps  to  a 
flowery  minuet,  Bassanio  choose  the 
casket  to  a  dreamy  waltz,  or 
Petruchio  tame  his  fiery  shrew  to 
virulent,  virile  strains. 

PHE  change  in  costumes  is  not  quite 
so  radical  though  there  is  im- 
provement. When  McCullough's  play- 
ers provided  their  own  dresses,  the 
color  scheme  was  not  thought  of, 
nor  could  it  be  considered.  The  re- 
memberance  of  some  of  the  effects  still 
fills  me  with  horror.  When  pro- 
ducers began  to  furnish  the  wardrobe, 
an  attempt  at  beauty  and  harmony 
was  made.  This  too  came  to  result  in 
exact  pictorial  reproduction  as  far  as 
it  was  possible  to  rediscover  the  habit 
of  the  period  of  the  plays. 

In  the  historical  dramas,  this  exact- 
ness of  dress  is     more  or  less  excus- 
able,    and     essential,    but    today    we 
strive     more     for     general     effect    of 
beauty,   of  form   and   of  color   rather 
than     too     lavish     an     adherence     to 
what     may     have     been     the     dress 
of    the     epoch     of     the     play.      Miss 
Marlowe's    gowns,    for    instance,    are 
made  of  materials  by  Marian!  Fortuny 
of  Venice,  and  executed  for  the  most 
part    by    Callot    Soeurs,    the    famous 
Parisian   dress-makers.     I   fancy  old- 
timers    would    have    been    shocked    to 
hear     of     an     actress     appearing    in 
Shakespeare    in    gowns    fashioned    by 
the   ultra-modish   arbiters  of  the  day. 
Every  actor  makes  his  own  version 
of    the    plays    he    produces.      David 
Garrick  and  Colley  Gibber,  it  will  be 
remembered,     even     rewrote     Shake- 
speare.   The  Garrick  prompt  book  for 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  retained 
from  the  original  only  the  scenes  be- 
tween Katharina   and   Petruchio,   and 
(Continued  on  page  200) 


Plays 


PL  AYS  far  AMATEURS 

can  be  obtained  from 
AMERICAN  PLAY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

33  West  42nd  Street      -      New  York 


BAKER'S  PLAYS 

When  your  needs  concern  things  theatrical  we 
snail  be  happy  to  be  of  service.  Copies  of  all 
printed  plays  for  both  amateur  and  professiona  1 
purposes  are  to  be  found  in  our  stock.  Larfe 
catalogue  free  on  request. 
WALTER  H.  BAKER  COMPANY 
Hamilton  Place.  Boston,  Massachusetts 


PLAYS 


Large  List  New 
Vaudeville  Acts,  I 
State  Monologs.  ' 

New  Mlimrvl  Openliiefhoru»l 
es  and  Finale*.  Blackface  Aft- 
er-pieces and  Crossfire.  Me  u.lcal 
Comedies  anil  Revues,  Musical 
Readings,  Novelty  Entertain- 
merits.  Wigs,  Beards,  Great* 
Paints  and  other  Make  - 


I.  S.  UE.MSOX  *  Co..  ,:••:,  So.  W.b.,1,.  D,pt  70.  CHICAGO 

PLAYS        PLAYS 

We  have  the  newest  and  most  attractive,  u 
well  as  the  largest  assortment  of  plays  in  the 
world.  Send  four  cents  for  our  new  list. 

SAMUEL    FRENCH 

Oldest  play  publishers  in  the  world 
28-30  West  38th  St.  New  York  City 


Valuable  Aid  to 

the  Drama 

Student 


Books  devoted  to  play  pro- 
ducing, pageantry,  commu- 
nity drama  and  every  phase 
of  that  fascinating  subject — 
The  Drama  —  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  student 
of  the  drama. 

Let  Theatre  Magazine  tell 
you  the  names  of  the  pub- 
lishers who  carry  these  books. 

Your  selection  of  a  play  is 
an  important  one  in  plan- 
ning an  amateur  production. 
The  advertisers  on  this  page 
will  gladly  send  you  cata- 
logues and  detailed  infor- 
mation, if  you  mention  the 
Theatre  Magazine. 
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A  SHOE  BY  HENNING 

THE  design  comes  first,  born  of  imagination  and  an  un- 
mistakable sense  of  style.  The  materials  are  chosen  next, 
finest  of  soft  suede,  or  sturdy  calf,  or  gorgeous  brocade,  to  suit 
the  occasion  which  the  shoe  will  grace.  The  last,  then,  flat- 
tering in  every  line.  Details  of  finishing  and  trim  are  im- 
maculate, perfect.  Only  when  the  shoe  is  finished  is  the  price 
to  be  put  upon  it  considered. 

No    matter   what    the   occasion    or   the  place,   the 

woman  whose  shoes  come  from  the  Hennlng  Boot 

shop  is  sure  of  distinction  in  design,  exclusiveness 

in  style,  and  superiority  of  material 

"HENNING  FITS  THE  NARROW  HEEL" 


Boot  5hop  Inc. 

577-579  Madison  Ave.  at  57T-"St. 

Branch- 676  Madison  Ave  at  6l>'-62"Sti 
NEW   YORK 

FITTED  BY  CRAFTSMEN 


"Gifts   That  Last" 


Posed  by  Miss  Alma  Tell 


This  trade  mark  is  your  guar- 
antee of  value  and  satisfaction. 
Look  for  it. 


Ira  L.  Hill  Studio 


FASHION  APPROVES 

Gleaming  against  rich  fabric   or  fur,   the  mesh  bag  is 

strikingly  evident  wherever  smartly  dressed  women  are 

seen.      Fashion  approves'. 

And  the  wide  range  at  which  Whiting  &  Davis  Mesh 

Bags  are  priced  makes  possible  the  possession  by  every 

woman  of  this  style  necessity—*  combination  unusual 

of  the  beautiful  and  the  practical. 

To  the  seeker  of  the  exceptional,  we  suggest  selection 

from  designs  in  solid  gold  or  sterling. 

WHITING  &  DAVIS  CO. 

Plainville,  Norfolk  County,  Mass. 
Originators  of  the  Mesh  Bag 


Jn  the  better  grades,  made  of  the  famous  "Whiting"  soldered  mesh 


CONSIDERED,  QUALITY 
AND  STYLE  CONSIDERED,  NAME 
AND  REPUTATION  CONSIDERED 
THE  BEST  HAT  BUY  IN  AMERICA 
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Professional  Schools 

Recommended  by  the  Theatre  Magazine 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  request 


C  H  A  L  I  F 

LATE  BALLET  MASTER  of 

ODESSA  GOV'T  THEATRE,  RUSSIA 

Graded  classes  and  private  lessons  in  Greek,  Interpretive, 
National,  Classic,  Character  and  Toe  Dancing.  Personal 
Instruction  by  MR.  CHALIF. 

Special  attention  given  to  pupils 
preparing  for  the  stage 

Modern  dancing  in  its  latest  forms  can  be  learned  in 
private  lessons.  Three  beautiful  ballrooms  are  to  rent 
for  dances,  recitals,  weddings,  etc. 


163-165  West  57th  Street 

Opposite  Carnegie  Hall 


New  York  City 

Phone. Circle  1927 


UiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiimiiMiiimiimiiiiiiiMiiimimiimiiiimimiimimiiim 


ALEXIS    KOSLOFF 

of  Imperial  Russian  Ballet 


I  Class  and  private  instruction  in  Classical,  In- 
§  terpretive,  Character,  Greek,  Egyptian,  panto- 
|  mime,  Ballet  and  Stage  Dancing.  Children's 
|  classes. 

I  Normal  Course  beginning  June  2nd,  ending 

August  25th.     Catalog  on  request. 
"Russian  Ballet  Technique"  and  "Dances 
§  with  Descriptions"  for  sale  at  the  Studio 
|  STUDIOS  AT  24  West  57th  St.,   New  York         Telephone  Circle  5208    [ 
JiiimiiiiiiiimiimiiiiMiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiimimiimiiimiimN 
aiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiimiimiiimiiNiimmiiiMiimiiimiiiuiiiiiiimiimimiH 

AMERICAN   ACADEMY     I 
OE  DRAMATIC  ARTS       | 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  America 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 
ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

= 
liiiiiiiiniiiimiiiniimiiiMiiiiiiiiiMiiiimimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimimiiiiiimm 


SCHOOL  of  EXPRESSION 

(Founded  1879) 

Training  in  Dramatic  Art  and  Acting 
Winter  and  Summer   Sessions 
Winter  Session  opens  October  6 

S.  S.  CURRY,  Ph  D.,  Litt.  a,  President 
Copley  Square     -     -     Boston,  Mass. 


PERFECT   FRENCH 

acquired  by  conversing  and  reading 
with  a  Parisian  young  lady. 

Address  M.J.,  c/o  Theatre  Magazine 
6  East  39th  Street  New  York 


3k£ 


DEVOTED  ENTIRELY  TO 

Sportwear  for    Women 

Cleverly  Styled  Sport  Apparel 
Expressing  Utmost  Individuality 


PRICES  MOST  CONSERVATIVE 
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Modernizing    Shakespeare 


(Concluded  from  page  198) 

this    held    the    stage    until    Augustin  •     The  good   done   by  these  movements, 
Daly  restored   the   Shakespeare  farce, 
which   has 


With  the  new  scenery, 
eliminated  most  of  the  tedious  waits 
which  were  required  to  place  the 
ponderous  settings  in  position,  we  are 
able  to  present  more  complete  texts 
than  formerly  was  possible.  The  ideal 
prompt  book  is  that  which  gives  as 
much  of  Shakespeare  as  can  be  in- 
telligently spoken  within  convenient 
theatre  time. 

T^REQUENTLY  I  am  asked  why  it 
•*•  is  that  in  "Hamlet"  I  cut  the 
speech  of  Polonius'  advice  to  Laertes 
— words  familiar  to  every  school-boy. 
These  lines  are  not  essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  tragedy.  There  is  so 
much  in  "Hamlet"  that  must  be  given 
if  a  thorough  idea  of  the  tragedy  is 
to  be  had.  Some  critics  have  ques- 
toned  our  rearrangement  of  the  open- 
ing scenes  of  "Twelfth  Night."  It 
will  be  recalled  that  in  the  Folio  the 
comedy  opens  with  the  scene  in 
Orsino's  palace  and  proceeds  to  the 
shipwreck,  revealing  Viola's  predica- 
ment. After  much  careful  considera- 
tion, we  decided  that  the  logical  ar- 
rangement of  the  scenes  is  to  intro- 
duce Viola  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play  and  follow  directly  with  the 
story  of  Orsino's  love  for  Olivia, 
which  can  then  be  carried  through 
without  the  awkardness  of  having  to 
break  the  thread  of  the  plot  to  intro- 
duce one  of  the  most  important  per- 
sonages of  the  comedy. 

We  eliminate  the  induction  to  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew"  because  it  has 
no  direct  bearing  on  the  farce  itself. 
It  seems  futile  to  get  an  audience  in- 
terested in  one  set  of  characters 
which  is  never  again  heard  of  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
plot.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  spec- 
tators— and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  Shakespeare  in  the  theatre  does 
not  depend  for  his  success  wholly 
upon  students,  as  the  larger  part  of 
our  patrons  are  those  who  are  not 
closely  acquainted  with  the  dramas — 
to  accept  one  group  of  people  and 
then  after  a  brief  thirty  minutes  to 
have"  the  author  declare,  "Well,  now, 
that  is  all  very  well,  but  we  have 
other  business  in  hand  and  here  it 
is."  Furthermore,  it  is  possibly  due 
to  the  shortness  of  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew "  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
this  prelude,  for  his  play-goers  de- 
manded more  hours  in  the  playhouse 
than  we  do. 

T>EFORE  we  proceed  to  the  acting, 
the  final  and  most  vital  change  in 
producing  Shakespeare,  it  seems  fit- 
ting to  pay  a  tribute  to  one  of  the 
causes  which  has  brought  about  these 
changes  in  the  theatre.  Too  little 
credit  has  been  given  by  mana- 
agers  and  actors  to  the  w.ork  of 
the  Little  theatres  and  the  university 
and  amateur  undertakings  in  America. 


which,  alas,  are  almost  entirely 
ignored  by  the  very  men  and  women 
who  reap  the  benefits,  is  underesti- 
mated. Even  so  studious  and  thought- 
ful a  producer  as  David  Belasco  has 
found  time  to  belittle  these  ventures. 

In  the  first  and  very  excellent  place, 
all  these  endeavors  create  audiences 
and  intelligent  ones  for  the  profes- 
sional theatre.  The  man  who  does 
a  thing  himself  grows  keen  to  see  how 
more  expert  men  do  it.  These  audi- 
ences, first  made  up  of  friends  and 
then  of  other  people  who  hear  of 
the  work,  obtain  a  glimpse  of  what 
the  playhouse  is  and  as  a  result  they 
;o  further  afield  to  secure  more  of  the 
stimulation  they  have  received  at  the 
hand  of  these  earnest  guilds.  There 
is  also  the  great  service  of  developing 
community  spirit,  which  will  eventu- 
ally, we  hope,  be  the  incentive 
towards  the  founding  of  the  municipal 
theatre  we  all  desire.  The  bringing 
together  of  a  dozen  people  who  want 
to  spend  their  play  hours  doing  some- 
thing more  refreshing  than  dancing 
or  playing  at  cards  arouses  a  healthy 
curiosity  in  each  other  and  reacts 
favorably  in  the  growth  of  civic  in- 
terest. It  teaches  them  the  value  of 
the  theatre  as  a  public  institution, 
for  they  themselves  have  actually 
benefited  by  it.  They  come  to  look 
upon  the  stage  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  .plaything,  a  bubble  of 
amusement.  They  feel  its  force  and 
vitality. 

Already  these  men  and  women 
have  outgrown  the  "Charley's  Aunt" 
stage.  They  have  tasted  satisfaction 
and  have  been  moved  to  devote  their 
time  and  energy  to  plays  worthy  of 
the  effort.  Thus  they  give  production 
to  pieces  which  otherwise  do  not  reach 
the  stage.  To  these  assemblies  we 
owe  the  revival  of  many  Greek  com- 
edies and  tragedies,  of  Elizabethan 
dramas  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  heard,  of  the  more  adventurous 
modern  works.  The  actors  in  them 
discover  first  with  surprise  and  then 
with  pleasure  that  they  are  not  the 
dull  stuff  they  had  feared.  The  spec- 
tators take  interest,  first  because  their 
friends  are  presenting  them,  and  then 
because  they  realize  they  are  getting 
something  more  than  ever  before  they 
experienced  in  theatre.  Thus  slowly 
a  demand  that  the  professional  thea- 
tre give  greater  value  is  brought  about. 

These  little  theatres  were  among 
the  first  to  try  the  new  art  of  stage 
decoration.  Of  still  further  import- 
ance, they  have  developed  local  tal- 
ent, not  only  in  acting,  but  in  play- 
writing,  in  producing,  in  costume 
and  scene  designing.  No  longer  are 
they  content  merely  to  imitate;  they 
create. 

Thus  these  modest  ventures  have 
come  to  have  their  effect  upon  the 
theatre. 
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MARIARDEN 

— a  new  outdoor  stage  at  Peterborough,  New  Hamp- 
shire— will  offer  during  July  and  August 

— a  new  play  in  which  Richard  Bennett  will  appear  and 
which  he  will  direct 

— Edith  Wynne  Mattheson  in  a  Shakespearian  play 

"The  Book  of  Job"  by  Stuart  Walker's  company  and 
under  his  direction 

— A  play  under  the  direction  of  Tony  Sarg  with  his 
own  marionettes 

— Other  plays  in  which  students  at  Mariarden  will 
appear,  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  Mrs.  Richard 
Bennett  and  other  well  .known  professionals 

Stage  dancing  will  be  taught  by  an  accredited  instruc- 
tor  rrom  "Denishawn" 

Those  interested  in  marionettes  may  have  instruction 
from  a  member  of  Tony  Sarg's  company 

Students  will  have  nine  weeks  of  outdoor  life  under  most 
comfortable  and  attractive  conditions. 

For  Infoi motion  apply  10 


Mrs.     Richard    Bennett 

950   Park    Avenue 
New    York    City 


Or  Mrs.    Guy    Currier 

8  Commonwealth  Avc. 
Boston.  Massachusetts 


The  THEATRE  of  TOMORROW 

By  KENNETH  MACGOWAN 


With  EIGHTY  Illus- 
trations in  COLOR, 
Half-tone,  and  Line, 
making  this  THE 
MOST  COMPLETE 
VIS  UA  LIZ  AT  ION 
of  the  neu1  movement 
in  the  theatre  to  be 
had  in  book  form. 


IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  important 
volume  to  set  forth  the  ideas 
behind  the  new  stagecraft,  the 
reforms  in  the  physical  playhouse 
and  the  changes  in  contemporary 
plays  which  all  point  toward  a  new 
drama.  This  book,  by  the  dramatic 
editor  of  "Vogue"  and  of  the  "New 
York  Globe,"  and  one  of  the  leading 
forces  in  the  Theatre  Guild  and  the 
Drama  League,  attempts  to  outline 
this  new  drama  in  its  broader  aspects. 
Mr.  Macgowan's  volume  easily  su- 
persedes all  other  books  on  the  modern 
theatre.  And  its  beautiful  format 
and  exquisite  illustrations  make  The 
Theatre  of  Tomorrow  a  treasure  to 
the  booklover  as  well  as  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  drama. 


This  work  is  printed 
in  large  type  on  Eng- 
lish laid,  high  white 
paper,  with  uncut 
edges.  The  binding 
is  black  library  buck- 
ram it'ith  orange  dec- 
oration and  gold 
stamping.  The  size  is 
full  octavo. 

$5.00  net. 


The  Chapter  Headings 

PART  I.       THE     NEW     STAGECRAFT 

I.  The  Twentieth  Century  Theatre 

II.  The  Mechanician 

III.  The  Electrician 

IV.  The  Painter 

V.  The  Accomplishment     of     Gordon 

Craig 

VI.  Adolph  Appia — Light  as  Dramatist 

VII.  The   Plastic    Stage 

VIII.  Expressionism    in    the   Theatre 

IX.  The    Formal    Stage 

X.  Re-animating  the   Actor 

PART  II.       THE     NEW     PLAYHOUSE 

XI.  The   Eternal   Theatre 

XII.  The  Movies — The  Curtain  Becomes 
the  Stage 

XIII.  The  Next  Theatre 
PART  III.      THE    NEW    PLAY 

XIV.  A   Theatre  Without   Plays 
XV.     The  Twilight  of  Realism 

XVI.     The  Form  of  the  Future 
XVII.     The  Csntent  of  the  Future 
XVIII.     A    Drama    of    Intimacy    and    of 

Crowds 

XIX.     The   Theatre   of   Tomorrow 
At   Your  Bookseller's — or  from  the 
Publishers.     $5.00  a  copy 


MfBONI   £,LIVERIGHT 

Mf.M  NEW    YOR.K 


SUPREME  SILKS 

ror  MEN'S  SHIRTS 


EMPIRE   LOOMCRAFT    SILKS 


e  professional  man  apprec- 
iates t  fie  shirt  of  silk—  in- 
fbrmaC  Without  crudity, 
comfortable  \vithout  [acfc 
of  y  race,  economical  be- 
cause it  withstands  re- 
peated Calendering— 

ut  its  siffcmust  be  one  of  the 


E 


mpre 

Sitks 


~famous  for  beauty  and 
durabi[ity^> 


/•> 

(/burs  for  the  asking- 
•  Sites  that  Set  the^jasftion  " 
—  a.  booklet  \uort / 


naffmark  of  distinction  in  dress  is 
tne  Ornptre  /oomcrafi  Sifk  (abel 


EMPIRE    SILK    COMPANY 

315      F  O  U  R~T  H     AVENUE 
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Here's  Free 
Proof  That 
You  Can  Hear! 

The  wonderful,  im- 
proved Acousticon 
lias  now  enabled 

;<*ar,r,'\xaeW- ~— 

are  sure  it  will  do  the  same  for 
you;  are  so  absolutely  certain  ot 
it  that  we  are  eager  to  send  you  the 

1922  ACOUSTICON 

For  10  Days'— FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit— No  Expense 

There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to 
do  but  ask  for  your  free  trial.  No 
money  to  pay.  no  red  tape,  no  res- 
crvation  to  this  offer.  Our  con- 
fidence in  the  present  Acousticon 
is  so  complete  that  we  will  gladly 
take  all  the  risk  in  proving,  beyond 
any  doubt,  that  the 
Joy  of  Hearing  Can  Be  Yours  Again! 
The  new  Acousticon  has  improve- 
ments and  patented  features  which 
cannot  he  duplicated,  so  no  matter 
what  you  have  ever  tried,  just  ask  for 
a  free  trial  of  the  New  Acousticon. 
You'll  get  it  promptly,  and  if  it  does 
not  make  you  hear,  return  it  and 
you  will  owe  us  nothing  not  one  cent. 

DICTOGRAPH    PRODUCTS    CORP. 

1461  Cindlcr  Bld(.     220  W.  42d  St..  N.  Y.  C 


For  sixty  years 
the  one  best  glycerine  soap 


111C    Ullt    U^3l    gl y  ^<\*l  "IV.    o\y«jy 

THE  bath  room  which  contains  a  cake  c 
TJn    i7ll    Whit**    i?n«*>  Glvrerine   SoaD  i 


Not  like  Lablache,  fas  du  tout,  do  I 
findothei  powders  for  my  complexion. 
Because,  ma  cherie,  Lablache  is  so  re- 
fined, clinging,  and  invisible — so  del- 
icately fragrant. 
I  adore  it  and  must 
have  it  always. 

jt  RlfuK  Subilitutei 
j'bey  may  be  danyer 
DOS.  Flesh,  Willie. 
I3nk  or  Cream.  5Or. 
a  box  at  drugyists 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  soKl 
Annually. 

StaXia,  tors.imfilt  ia , 
Btyn.  LEVY  <'t 
fandtPtr/umtrsDeft.;; 
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The  Theatre's'    Letter  Box 

The  Editor  invites  correspondence  front  readers  on  any  topics 
of  general  interest  connected  with  the  drama.  Letters  should 
be  brief  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Yon  will  also  enjoy  the  use  of: 
No.    4711   Eau    de    Cologne — the   genuine 
old-fashioned     Cologne     water,     made     the 
same    since    1792 — and 

No.  4711  Balh  8  iln — which  come  in 
•even  exquisite  perfumes.  Nothing  like 
these  Salts  for  softening  the  water  and 
exhilarating  the  bather! 

MULHENS  &  KROPFF.  Inc. 

Midi  in  V.  S  A. 

25  W.  45th  Si.  New  York 


To  the  Editor  of  the  THEATRE- 

As  the  far-visioned'  editor  of  an 
inspiring  magazine  I  suppose  you 
must  receive  hundreds  of  letters  every 
day.  So  I  am  wondering  if  you  will 
ever  find  time  to  read  this  one  of 
mine,  and  ....  will  you  think  it 
absurd!  This  is  what  I  am  going  to^ 
say. 

For  the  last  decade  or  so  all  over 
the  land  "little"  theatres  have  been 
springing  up  and  making  themselves 
felt.  No  longer  do  we,  the  common 
people,  sit  back  in  awe  while  the 
privileged  showman  presents  a  glit- 
tering spectacle  to  us,  or  tells  us 
just  what  we  must  like.  The  barriers 
are  down.  We  take  no  man's  word 
for  anything.  We  want  to  find  out, 
to  do  things  for  ourselves.  We  want 
to  experiment.  We  want  to  see  if  we 
cannot  entertain,  amuse,  enjoy,  illum- 
inate life  cheaply,  thoughtfully,  differ- 
ently. That  has  been  the  moving 
force  behind  the  little  theatre  awak- 
ening. 

But  as  yet  has  there  been  any 
"Little  theatre"  re-action  as  far  as  the 
screen  world  is  concerned?  Why  not? 
Why  could  there  not  be  an  experi- 
mental motion  picture  theatre?  It 
would  be  a  costly  affair,  some  argue. 
True  a  venture  of  this  kind  would 
incur  more  expense  than  a  similar 
one  in  the  field  of  the  spoken  drama. 
But  that  objection  can  be  only  a 
momentary  one,  for  surely  in  the 
future,  in  the  very  near  future  prob- 
ably, the  cost  of  motion  picture  ap- 
paratus and  equipment  must  go  down 
according  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Still  taking  things  as  they  are  at 
their  present  high  rates,  might  not  a 
number  of  the  big  producers  be  in- 
duced or  conjoled  into  each  contribut- 
ing what  for  him  would  be  a  small 
sum  to  endow  such  a  theatre? 

Every  big  man,  and  little  one  too 
for  that  matter,  in  the  motion  picture 
world,  has  had  ideas  of  his  own  or 
has  had  them  offered  to  him  from 
time  to  time  that  appeal  to  him,  that 
he  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
try  out.  But  always  there  has  popped 
up  the  old  demon  crying  out,  "Beware 
of  the  risk!  There  is  big  money  in- 
volved!" And,  cowed,  he  must  bow 
his  head  in  acquiescence,  and  then  he 
goes  to  work  on  a  "sure  thing,"  even 
though  it  hurts. 

Now  with  a  number  of  influential 
men  contributing,  this  risk  would  be 
minimized,  rendered  almost  null.  Each 
man  would  be  bearing  his  little  por- 
tion of  the  expense.  With  expenses 
paid  such  a  theatre  ought  even  to 
make  money  for  its  benefactors. 

But,  of  course,  making  money  would 
not  be  the  sole  aim  of  this  dream 
theatre.  Here  so  much  might  be  ac- 
complished. So  little  has  been  done  in 
this  field,  the  field  of  art  that  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  as  Dulcy  would  say. 
Think  of  the  whimsical,  delightful, 
enchanted  madness  that  might  be  let 
loose  on  the  screen  in  such  a  theatre! 
Imagine  if  we  can  see  a  new  world 
opened  up  to  us,  a  new  language  of 
thought  and  emotion  pictured  here, 
reasoned  out  by  some  daring  inno- 
vator! There  might  be  great  possi- 
bilities in  such  a  theatre.  Some  one 


has    said    that    all    life   is    an    eternal 
experiment  in  the  laboratory  of  time. 

ETHEL  KING. 
250   West   105th   Street, 
New   York   City. 


ALWAYS  A  JOY 
To  the  Editor  of  the  THEATRE: 

Allow  me  to  compliment  the  THEA- 
TRE MAGAZINE  upon  its  delightful  July 
covers.  They  are  nearly  always  a 
joy,  but  I  believe  the  most  attractive 
and  spirited  of  the  year. 

I  should  like  to  say  also  that  I  get 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  the 
"Heard  on  Broadway"  pages. 

I  always  await  my  THEATRE  with 
the  greatest  eagerness. 

Sincerely, 

929  Airdale   Place,  J.    S. 

Chicago,  111. 


LIKES    OUR    EDITORIALS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  THEATRE: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  out- 
spoken, forcible  editorials  on  the  need 
for  a  Repertory  Theatre,  and  also 
on  certain  scandalous  conditions  that 
obtain  in  the  Broadway  theatres  to- 
day. It  is  comforting  and  encourag- 
ing, at  a  time  when  the  general  ten- 
dency everywhere  seems  to  be  to  let 
down  the  barriers,  to  find  at  least 
one  publication  courageous  enough  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade  and  champion 
what  is  best  and  highest  in  the  thea- 
tre. More  power  to  your  pen ! 

I  also  like  your  new  covers.  They 
are  colorful  and  reflect  the  spirit  of 
the  theatre.  I  also  like  Tony  Sarg's 
cartoons. 

MARY  MCMASTER. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb.   1,   1922. 


AN    APPRECIATIVE   READER 
To  the  Editor  of  the  THEATRE: 

You  have  a  corking  magazine.  I 
live  in  a  very  small  western  town,  so 
I  have  little  opportunity  to  see  many 
plays.  That  fact  makes  me  all  the 
more  appreciative  of  your  magazine, 
because,  next  to  seeing  the  plays 
themselves,  it  gives  me  more  of  an 
idea  of  them  than  any  other  publica- 
tion I  know.  I  enjoy  the  pictures  of 
scenes  from  the  plays  and  famous 
actors  and  actresses  immensely,  and 
I  think  your  idea  of  printing  ex- 
tracts from  some  big  play  each  month 
is  extremely  good.  Whenever  I  do 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
I  turn  to  your  "Mr.  Hornblow  Goes 
to  the  Play"  department,  and  make 
my  choice  of  what  to  see  from  that. 
May  I  add  that  I  consider  the  "Tony 
Sarg  Also  Goes  to  the  Play"  page  a 
delightful  companion  piece  to  the  ser- 
ious reviews  preceding  it? 

In  a  magazine  of  your  standing 
and  ideals,  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
you  are  not  afraid  to  publish  articles 
of  a  more  serious  nature.  They  are 
fine—  on  vital  subjects  and  well-writ- 
ten —  particularly  the  editorials!  Don't 
give  'em  up  ! 

G.  A.  BARNES. 

Cheboygan,    Mich., 

Jan.   25,    1922. 


George 
moves 
the  dresser 
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Comedy  with  a  serious  side 
unless  something  is  done  to 
allay  the  pain  of  cuts  and 
bruises. 

Be  ready  for  either ! 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  both  a  lini- 
ment and  an  antiseptic. 
Used  promptly  for  bruises  or 
overworked  muscles  it  dissi- 
pates   the    aches  that   would 
otherwise  continue. 

Besides  being  a  preventive  of  infec- 
tion, it  is  cleansing  and  healing  to 
all  open  wounds. 

And  for  the  children's  magic 
bottle,  a  trio  of  good  properties 
recommend  it.  It  is  harmless,  of 
a  clean  odor  and  non-staining. 


At  jour  Jruggift's,  $i.2y,  orpost' 

paid.  Liberal  trial  bottle, 

IOC.  postpaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 
115  Temple  Street 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Absorbing 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


"Mr.  Hornblow's  Editor- 
ials Should  Be  Framed 
and  Placed   in  Every 
Theatregoer's  Living 
Room" 

Knn.a.  City  Star,   January  14,  1922 

The  above,  quoted  from  one 
of  the  most  important  news- 
papers in  the  country,  refers 
particularly  to  an  editorial  in 
our  January  issue  entitled: 
"Wanted :  A  Repertory  Theatre" 
in  which  the  editor  of  the 
Theatre  Magazine  made  a  plea 
for  the  establishment  of  an 
endowed  repertory  theatre  in 
New  York  to  offset  the  harm 
done  the  drama  and  public 
morals  by  some  of  the  so-called 
commercialized  theatres.  In 
part,  the  editorial  said: 

"The  crying  need  of  thi«  city  is  a 
theatre  to  oftset  the  harm  done  the 
drama  by  the  speculative  type  of 
theatre — with  its  plethora  of  bedroom 
farces,  its  vulgar,  suggestive  girl  shows, 
its  hurried,  slipshod  productions — a 
theatre  where  a  high  standard  shall 
be  maintained,  where  the  bill  shall  be 
changed  frequently,  where  correct 
English  shall  be  spoken,  where  the 
classics  as  well  as  modern  plays  shall 
be  given,  with  casts  as  nearly  perfect 
as  it  is  humanely  possible  to  make 
them,  and  staged  with  the  best  the 


offer.  Such  a  theatre  would  at  once 
establish  a  standard  and  form  a  train- 
ing school  for  new  generations  of 
players  still  to  come.  .  .  .  1«  there 
not  in  this  great  city  of  New  York 
some  man  of  wealth  who  loves  the 
theatre  well  enough,  and  with  civic 
pride  enough,  to  make  such  a  theatre 
a  practical  realization?" 
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Thtatrc  Magazine,  Marc>\, 


Satisfied  9mh. 
ir  Complexion?^ 


Too  often  quality  in  face  creams  is  sac- 
rificed to  novelty,  in  the  great  modern 
urge  to  Iry  "the  newest  thing." 

Since  1860  Creme  Simon  has  been 
creating  for  women  that  clarity  of  skin 
texture  and  charming  denth  of  com- 
plexion that  typified  our  Grandmother's 
beauty.  Today  more  than  ever  before 
your  complexion  needs  this  exquisite 
French  preparation. 

At  Smart  Shops  Everywhere 

Maurice    Levy,  Sole   Agent 

120  West  41st  Street  New  York 


A  DASH 
OF  COLOR 

Rich,  Knitted,   Heavy 
Pure  Silk  Scarf 

SOLID  COLORS 
SCORES  OF  PATTERNS 

Not  purchasable  for  this 
price  at  Furnishers 

/  for  $2. 

3  "   $5. 

Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded 

Carefully  packed  in  boxes 

Settd  i^heck  or  money 
order  to 

Pol  &  Tread  well,  Inc. 

A -I  or  Court,  Room  68 
25  W.  33<1  St.,  K.  Y. 

Just  li'tsl  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 


"Convenient    to    Everywhere" 

RITTENHOUSE 

HOTEL 

22d  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rooms     with    hot    and 
cold  running    water 

Rooms     with 
bath  .  . 


UP 


$2 
$3.50  UP 


Club     Breakfast,    SOc    up 

Special     Luncheon,      SOc 

Evenin  tc      Dinner.      $  1 .25 

A»  well  at   service  a  la  carte. 

Mutic    During    Luncheon. 

Dinner   and   Supper. 


The  Convenient  Kind  of  Coffee 

Mr.  Washington's  refining  process 
removes  all  waste  matter  and  leaves 
just  the  goodness  of  pure  coffee. 
Always  delicious.  Available  anytime. 

You  merely  add  hot  water.  No 
coffee  pot.  No  grounds.  No  waste. 

Quality  uniform.  Every  can  guar- 
anteed to  give  satisfaction. 

Booklet  Free.     Send  lOc  for  special  trial  size. 
G.WASHINGTON  COFFEE  REFINING  CO.,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


CONVENIENT  AND  ECONOMICAL 


PORTO 
Rico 


A  RESTFUL  sail  through  summer  seas.  Balmy 
breezes,  Old  World  cities,  Quaint  People,  Motoring,  Sports, 
and  exceptionally  attractive  Steamer  Service. 

ALL  EXPENSE  CRUISE-16  Days  *180*u°pd 


You  make  the  trip  on  large, 
10,000-ton  steamers  especial- 
ly designed  and  luxuriously 
fitted  for  service  in  the  trop- 
ics. Wide  choice  of  accom- 
modations ranging  from 
comfortable  staterooms  at 


minimum  rates  to  suites 
with  private  bath.  Rates 
cover  all  necessary  expenses 
of  meals  and  stateroom 
accommodations  for  entire 
trip  to  and  around  island  and 
return  to  New  York. 


Write  for  attractive  booklets  giving  full  information 


PORTO  RICO  LINE  a?(£££ 


"-117OMEN  of  America, 

»  »  wake     up!"    write* 

Clarece  Duncan.    **I 

would  like  to  tell  my  experience  to  inter 
sufferers,  the  agony  and  embarrassment  I 
w:nt  through  for  ten  years  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  hair  on  my  face  and  neck.  | 
shunned  society,  hated  to  talk  to  anyone, 
even  babies  drew  from  me.  But.  thank* 
to  ZIP,  I  no  longer  envy  the  lovely, 
velvety  skin  of  other  women.  I  have  a 
lovely  skin  of  my  own.  ZIP  not  only 
destroyed  the  growth  but  renewed  and 
brightened  the  flesh  so  you  would  not 
b:li;ve  there  was  ever  a  hair  there."  (An 
unsolicited  letter.) 

Ordinary  c'epilatorics  or  shaving 
ofte.i  cause  the  hair  to  grow  faster 
anJ  coarser — but  ZIP  removes  hair 
in  an  entirely  different  way.  No 
electrolysis. 


IT'S  OFF  Because  IT'S  OUT 

temporarily  opens  the  hair  ducts, 
gently  lilting  out  the  roots,  and  in 
this  way  </ej/rot/3thegrowth.  Wo- 
men everywhere  are  discarding  the 
old,  dangerous  methods  lor  ZlP. 
ZIP  not  only  removes  hair 
— but  checks  its  future 
growth. 

Easily  applied  at  home,  pleasingly 
fragrant,  painless,  quick,  effective,  ab- 
s  .lut.-ly  harmless,  ZIP  leaves  the  skin 
soft  and  smooth. 

Avjid  imitations,  many  of  which  simply 
p  ill  the  hciirs  out,  just  as  tweezers  do,  and 
tiut  stengihen  the  wruwlh.  Be  certain  to 
get  genuine  and  original  ZIP. 
At  oil  good  stores  or  direct  by  mail. 
Which  of  the  three  lyecs  if  sut^rfluous 
hiirhao;uou>  W rite  for  FREE  BOOK 
''Beauty  s  GrtatestSecnt,"  vhlch  telU 
you .  or  call  fit  my  Salon  to  have  FREE 
DEMONSTRA  TION, 

Also  MADAME  BERTHE'S 
Massage  &  Cleansing  Cream 

Cannot  promote  hair  growths         60e 
Antiseptic  Talc 

Delightfully  fragrant  25c 

Emollient  Balm 

For  the  Hands  50c 

Ab-Seent 

Ideal   liquid   deodorant —cannot 

stain  SOc 

Lash-Life 

Beautifies  the  Eyes  SOc 


Specialist  with 


Dept.  T  A 


562  Fifth  A»enu«  (46th  St.) 
NEW  YORK 
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Jlttie  c~Women 


whether  their  hair  is  golden,  chest- 
nut, auburn,  or  velvety  black,  shampoo 
regularly  with 

PACKERS  TAR  SOAP 


pMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


B.  F.  Keith's 


The  Million 
Dollar  Theatre 


BROADWAY  and  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

I  LEADING      VAUDEVILLE   THE  WORLD 

AND  PREMIER  MUSIC  HALL 


Those  who  love  distinction  and  luxury  will  find  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  theatre  completely  to  their  liking.  In  the  bills 
presented  there's  a  dash  of  everything  worth  while  in  theatri- 
cals. The  best  that  the  Operatic,  Dramatic,  Concert,  Comedy  and 
Vaudeville  stages  can  offer,  blended  by  experts  in  entertainment. 

[   DAILY  MATINEES,  25c,  50c,  75c.  and  Best  Seats  $1.00    j 
I   EVENINGS,   25c,   50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50  and  $2.00    | 

Except  Sundays  and  Holidays 

^iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiimiimimiimiimimiimiiiiiimiiiiiimiimimiiiimiiiiiimimiM 


'"TWO  Boston  hotels  that  have  contributed  greatly   to   the 

traditional  distinction  of  the  Back  Bay.   Two  blocks  from 

the  Back  Bay  stations,  near  all  the  shops  and  theatres,  they 

share  today  the  fame  of  "the  most  beautiful  square  inAmerica" 


The  BRUNSWICK 

Boylston  St.  at  Clarendon 


The  LENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Exeter 


i^otel  3!rtnng 


26  GRAMERCY  PARK 

Most  Exclusive  'Residential  neighborhood  in  Nru'  Yoik  City 
High  ClaM,  Moderate  Price,  American  Plan  Hotel,  Catering  to  a  Discriminating  Clientele 

UNDER    KNOTT    MANAGEMENT 
on  Jlftlication  JOHN  HARTVS,  Mgr. 


The  Promenades  of  Angelina 


forKhaldah  .  . 
....  incense 
the  crystal  for  us 


(Continued  fro 

a  wood-fire  burning 
.  .  and  he  read  in 
.  .  uncanny  things 


.  .  But  that  he  always  does.  .  . 
Incidentally  he  encouraged  the  young 
man  immensely  about  his  little  blonde 
actress  .  .  . 

But  the  most  fascinating  part  of 
the  evening  for  me,  as  I  anticipated, 
was  the  informal  give  and  take  when 
Khaldah  told  us  of  the  mysterious 
and  always  alluring  East,  of  Egypt 
and  its  customs  and  traditions  . 
of  the  Desert  .  .  He  was  so  amused 
about  the  popularity  of  "The  Sheik" 
in  America,  and  gave  an  excellent 
criticism  of  it  in  a  few  words  .  . 
He  speaks  with  just  the  least  delicious 
edge  of  an  accent,  .  . 

"This     way     I     think     about    'The 
Sheik,'   Miss  Angelina,"  he  said.     "It 


in  faac  188) 

is  as  if  I  write  a  word  in  the  Arabic 
signs,  and  you  try  to  copy  it.  The 
copy  to  you  ar  to  anyone  who  doei 
not  know  Arabic  looks  exactly  like 
the  real  word.  But  an  Arabian  could 
not  recognize  it.  So  with  'The 
Sheik'." 

That  led  him  to  tell  us  of  his 
scenario  which  has  been  accepted  for 
picturization  by  Goldwyn.  "If  they 
like  'The  Sheik,'"  he  said,  "that  hat 
so  much  that  is  false  and  not  true 
to  the  life  of  the  East,  I  think  they 
will  like  my  story  more  that  tells  how 
it  really  is,  which  does  deal  truly 
with  the  life  and  customs  of  Egypt 
and  the  Mohammedans,  and  which  1 
shall  help  direct  myself  that  it  may 
be  exact." 

Again  I  was  in  my  seventh  heaven  of 
having  penetrated  behind  the  scene*  \ 


SHALL  THERE  BE  A  CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  THEATRE? 


IN  view  of  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  indecent  plays  being 
put  forward  on  the  local  stage — a 
scandalous  condition  which  is  hurting 
the  theatre  and  keeping  respectable 
patrons  away  from  the  box  office — the 
question  of  a  censorship,  discussed 
editorially  in  our  issue  of  last  Octo- 
ber, again  comes  to  the  front  as  a 
live  issue.  We  already  have  a  State 
censorship  of  the  movies.  If  a  cen- 
sorship of  the  legitimate  theatre  must 
come,  the  managers  and  playwrights 
suggest  it  be  an  unofficial  censorship 
— although  some  express  the  opinion 
that  an  unofficial  body  would  result 
only  in  unfairness  and  confusion.  Chief 
Magistrate  William  McAdoo,  of  the 
city  court,  writing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  says: 

"In  modern  times  the  theatre  has 
claimed  for  itself  the  same  degree  of 
freedom  in  presenting  its  ideas  that 
is  given  to  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 
It  resents  anything  that  savors  of 
censorship  and  asks  to  be  let  alone, 
and  thus  be  the  judge  of  its  own 
morality  and  sense  of  decency.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  more  liberty  than 
is  given  to  the  press.  Not  a  few 
plays  and  farces  are  presented,  the 
books  of  which  no  newspaper  would 
dare  to  print.  Managers  of  theatres 
and  others  in  sympathy  with  them 
have  in  this  respect,  generally  speak- 
ing, presented  a  united  front.  Among 
the  producers  of  plays  themselves 


there  seems  to  be  no  standard  regard- 
ing the  character  of  plays  for  pro- 
ducing which  any  one  of  their  asso- 
ciates would  be  condemned.  The  good 
standing  of  a  manager  among  his 
colleagues  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
wise  endangered  when  he  persistent- 
ly produces  obviously  indecent,  sala- 
cious, coarse  and  vulgar  plays  solely 
for  the  profit  he  can  make  out  of 
them,  although  they  must  know  that 
such  conduct  tends  to  bring  theatre* 
in  general  into  disrepute  and  make* 
a  rigid  censorshipp  inevitable. 

Actors  and  actresses,  belonging  to. 
organizations  or  acting  individually, 
seem  to  have  no  hesitancy  in  prosti- 
tuting very  considerable  talent  to  the 
production  of  atrociously  offensive, 
indecent  and  vulgar  plays  and  farces. 
I  must  assume  in  defense  of  the  stage 
that  this  is  occasioned  either  directly 
by  the  attitude  of  the  managers  in 
general  or  by  some  sort  of  unwritten, 
law  which  compels  an  actor  or  actreit 
to  take  any  part  assigned  to  him  or 
her  without  regard  to  his  own  feel- 
ings or  opinions  with  reference  to  the 
play  itself  or  else  be  boycotted  by 
by  the  managers  without  any  support 
from  his  fellow  artists.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  to  me  incomprehensible  that 
a  decent,  clean-minded  woman  would 
consent  to  appear  night  after  night 
in  revolting  and  disgusting  scenes  in 
which  the  family  and  the  marital  re- 
lation are  especially  rendered  ridicu- 
lous and  brought  into  contempt. 


NEW   VICTOR   RECORDS 


For  February  Victor  audiences 
Emilio  de  Gorgorza  sings  a  Tosti  love 
song — "For  Ever  and  For  Ever."  It 
is  one  of  the  finest,  perhaps,  from 
this  prolific  composer,  and  one  of 
those  songs  in  which  an  interpreter 
can  lose  his  own  identity  to  become 
the  spokesman  of  world-wide  human 
emotions. 


It  takes  an  artist  of  Mischa  Elman'» 
rank  to  make  the  playing  of  "Alice, 
Where  Art  Thou?"— that  melody 
which  has  probably  reached  as  many 
hearts  as  any  tune  in  the  world — a 
new  experience.  Elman  has  made  a 
twelve  -  inch  record  of  this  sweet 
song,  among  the  Victor  February 
offerings. 
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Editorial 

Shall  Foreigft  Victors  Be  Barred? 


THE  reported  plan  to  bar  foreign  actors  from  America — 
a  plan  said  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Actors'  Equity 
Association  and  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor — is  almost  too  absurd  to  call  for 
serious  discussion.  If  successful,  such  a  move  would  reduce  our 
theatre  to  about  the  same  level  of  intelligence  and  sanity  as 
displayed  by  certain  legislators  who  seek  to  forbid  the  teaching 
of  the  Darwin  evolution  theory  in  the  public  schools  of  their 
state,  and  the  empty  vaporings  of  Zion  City's  prophet  who, 
after  careful  investigation,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
earth  is  flat,  and  the  sky  a  fixed  dome  with  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  fastened  to  it  like  chandeliers  in  a  drawing-room. 

The  agitation  against  the  foreign  player  is  nothing  new.  It 
is  unjust,  argues  the  native-born  thespian,  that  American  man- 
agers should  go  to  London  for  their  actors  when  American 
actors  are  walking  up  and  down  Broadway  looking  for  jobs. 

Any  attempt  to  bar  the  foreign  actor — be  he  English,  French 
or  Rooshian — is,  of  course,  preposterous.  It  is  not  to  ba 
thought  of,  and,  if  persisted  in  and  carried  into  effect,  would 
deservedly  make  us  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world.  For,  if  you 
begin  with  the  actor,  all  foreign  stage  artists  would  also  have 
to  be  included.  It  would  mean  the  closing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  and  the  paralysis  of  the  entire  concert  world.  As 
Mr.  Gilbert  Miller  says  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"We  have  to  be  international  in  the  theatre  as  well  as  in  the 
other  arts.  Take  the  case  of  'The  Czarina,'  for  example — you 
cannot  convey  an  eighteenth  century  atmosphere  with  Broadway 
voices.  The  Broadway  actor,  generally  speaking,  has  not 
a-,  trained  himself  vocally.  And,  assuming  that  foreign  players 
were  to  be  barred,  where  would  such  a  movement  stop?  Would 
the  producers  of  the  Russian  ballet  be  called  upon  to  eject  the 
Russians  from  the  company  and  employ  only  Americans?  It  is 
claimed,  among  other  things,  that  English  actors  may  be  obtained 
more  cheaply  than  Americans.  My  experience,  when  I  have 
sought  to  bring  English  actors  to  this  country,  has  been  just 
the  opposite.  They  know  that  they  would  not  be  sought  after 
if  the  emergency  were  not  great,  and  in  these  circumstances 
they  ask  higher  salaries  and,  generally,  guarantees  of  a  certain 
number  of  weeks." 

If  our  actors  find  themselves  handicapped  by  the  competition 
of  the  foreign  actor,  they  have  an  easy  remedy.  They  have  only 
to  train  themselves  in  their  art  so  carefully  and  so  thoroughly 
that  they  will  be  able  to  prove  the  equal — if  not  the  superior — 
of  the  actors  from  London,  Paris,  Berlin.  That  lack  of  training 
is  the  chief  difficulty,  especially  when  it  comes  to  staging  plays 
the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  foreign  countries.  Many  of  our 
actors  are,  as  yet,  too  deficient  in  the  necessary  technique  and 
finesse — for  instance,  in  speech,  dress  and  manner — to  imper- 
sonate successfully  Russian  grand  dukes,  Spanish  grandees, 
Parisian  flaneurs  or  Picadilly  swells.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  breed- 
ing and  early  associations.  When  all  our  actors  learn  how  to 
dress  properly,  how  to  wear  a  dinner  coat,  how  to  behave  in  a 
drawing-room,  how  to  move  about  and  speak  correctly— then, 
and  not  before — shall  we  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  player  who,  it  must  not  be  forgotten — for  it  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  problem — usually  comes  of  good,  cultured  stock, 
whereas  many  of  our  mummers,  judging  by  some  recent  per- 
formances, "just  growed,"  as  Topsy  says. 

How  many  of  our  actors  fit  themselves  for  the  beautiful  and 
exacting  art  whose  servants  they  profess  to  be?  Have  they 
taken  lessons  in  deportment,  so  they  will  know  how  to  walk  on 
the  stage,  or  lessons  in  diction,  so  they  may  speak  distinctly  and 


correctly?  Do  they  steep  themselves  con  amore  in  the  literature 
of  the  theatre,  in  Shakespeare  and  other  stage  classics?  How 
many  of  them  are  familiar,  even  by  name,  with  Lewes'  "On 
Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting,"  or  Talma's  "Reflections  on  the 
Actor's  Art,"  or  Diderot's  "Paradox  of  the  Comedian"?  The 
ambitious,  studious,  hardworking  young  players  are,  no  doubt, 
acquainted  with  their  text  books — and  those  you'll  find  in  the 
van  tomorrow,  if  not  today,  wherever  they  may  be.  But  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  actors — those  found  most  strenuously  objecting 
to  the  foreign  actor  being  permitted  to  follow  his  art  here — they 
are  as  indifferent  to  the  art  and  literature  of  their  profession  as 
a  blind  man  is  to  a  winter  sunset.  The  average  actor  today  is 
more  interested  in  the  stock  market  than  in  books  that  teach 
the  fundamentals  of  his  calling. 

How  different  with  the  young  foreign  player — especially  the 
continental  actor.  With  him,  his  art  is  almost  a  religion,  some- 
thing to  be  approached  with  awe  and  reverence.  He  goes 
through  a  long  training  and  apprenticeship  before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  try  his  histrionic  wings  in  public.  First,  he  must 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  competent  judges — themselves 
veteran  actors  of  distinction — that  he  really  has  talent,  before  he 
is  allowed  even  to  think  of  becoming  an  actor.  Having  passed 
this  preliminary  test,  he  or  she  is  admitted  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  Conservatoire!  What  an 
inspiration  in  the  very  name  to  those  who  understand.  A  pater- 
nal Government  preserves  the  traditions  in  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  singing,  acting,  and  the  youth  of  France  goes  to  this 
temple  as  on  a  pilgrimage  to  drink  in  art  at  its  source. 

Is  it  such  artists  as  these  that  we  would  bar  from  our  shores? 
Should  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  welcome  foreign  artists  with 
open  arms,  invite  them  to  come  in  numbers  by  every  inducement 
possible,  so  that  our  own  native  art,  as  yet  crude  and  unformed, 
may  be  strengthened  and  improved?  It  is  only  by  example,  by 
seeing  the  best,  and  having  to  strive  in  competition  with  the  best, 
that  our  own  art  can  be  matured  and  perfected.  If  American 
actors  of  earlier  days  had  been  foolish  enough  to  insist  on  such 
a  measure  of  exclusion,  what  a  loss  it  would  have  meant  for 
our  stage!  We  should  not  today  count  Joseph  Jefferson  among 
the  most  famous  and  most  honored  of  American  players. 
Edwin  Booth  would  not  have  been  born  here.  Our  native 
stage  would  not  have  been  enriched  by  the  genius  of  the 
Hollands,  the  Drews,  the  Wallacks,  the  Sotherns,  the  Barry- 
mores,  the  Coghlans,  and  other  celebrated  theatrical  families 
whose  fame  today  is  identified  with  the  splendor  of  the  Ameri- 
can theatre.  Dion  Boucicault  would  have  been  a  stranger  to  us, 
and  we  should  have  known  only  by  name  such  world-famed 
artists  as  the  Keans,  Fanny  Kemble,  John  Brougham,  William 
Evans  Burton,  Fechter,  Jenny  Lind,  Patti,  Fanny  Davenport, 
Richard  Mansfield,  Salvini,  Henry  Irving,  Forbes-Robertson, 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Coquelin,  De  Reszke,  Sembrich,  Caruso. 

So  absurd  is  the  proposed  measure  that  one  is  astounded  to 
find  supposedly  sane  persons  sponsoring  it.  Are  not  many  of  the 
council  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  themselves  foreigners? 
Pedro  De  Cordoba  is  Spanish.  George  Arliss,  Bruce  McRae, 
Norman  Trevor,  and  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  are  British- 
ers. Do  these  foreign  players,  apparently  so  ready  to  repudiate 
their  own  kinsfolk,  wish  themselves  to  be  included  in  the  ban  of 
exclusion,  or  are  they  willing  that  it  should  be  done  only  to 
the  other  fellow? 
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Act  I.  Count  Alexe) 
(Basil  Rathbone)  swears 
to  defend  the  Czarina 
(I)oris  Keane)  with  his 
life 


Act  III.  Disgraced  by  the 
Czarina,  who  is  now  tired  of 
her  plaything,  Alexei  realizes  he 
has  been  only  the  Empress'  toy 


Act  II.     Alexei  wishes  to 

discuss    politics,    but    the 

Czarina    prefers    to    talk 

love 


I'h.itos  White 


Act  IV.  The  new  French 
ambassador  is  also  good- 
looking — quite  as  fasci- 
nating as  the  unfortunate 
Alexei — as  the  Czarinn 
notes  at  the  ambassador'* 
first  audience 


DORIS       KEANE       AS 


CATHERINE 
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OF       RUSSIA 


MR.  BELASCO  had  the  last  laugh  on 
all  the  critics,  professional  and  un- 
professional, who  accused  him  of 
giving  a  sugary  and  conventional  ending  to 
"Kiki"  by  having  that  fascinating  young 
person  remark  that  she  was  "a  good  girl." 
Andre  Picard,  the  French  author,  would 
never  have  done  such  a  thing  in  the  orig- 
inal version,  said  the  critics.  But  the  more 
they  criticised,  the  more  Mr.  Belasco  smiled, 
and  it  was  the  same  sort  of  smile  that 
must  have  been  on  the  face  of  the  tiger 
when  he  returned  with  the  young  lady 
from  Niger.  For  the  truth  of  the  matter 
was  that  M.  Picard  had  written  the  end- 
ing that  "Kiki"  practically  as  Mr.  Belasco 
produced  the  play,  except  that  he  was  even 
more  emphatic.  In  the  original  French, 
the  line  was  "Je  suis  vierge"  (I  am  a 
virgin)  the  spirit  of  which  the  French 
dramatist  was  most  anxious  to  preserve. 
Of  course,  the  Parisian  audience  snickered 
when  they  heard  Kiki  make  that  demure 
assertion  the  night  of  the  premiere.  That 
was  probably  because  they  didn't  believe  she 
was  telling  the  truth,  not  because  of  the 
author's  line.  In  discussing  the  episode  re- 
cently, Mr.  Belasco  said  that  in  making  the 
English  adaptation  of  M.  Picard's  play  he 
had  added  several  original  incidents  which 
were  highly  praised  by  the  critics.  "I  was 
blamed  for  what  M.  Picard  had  done  and 
the  French  author  got  the  praise  for  my 
share  of  the  work,"  said  Mr.  Belasco 
amusedly.  Which  goes  to  prove  that  the 
last  laugh  is  always  the  best. 


T'HERE  has  been  much  interest  along 
Broadway  in  Mr.  Tyler's  efforts  to 
make  a  star  out  of  that  charming  little  ac- 
tress, Helen  Hayes.  In  "Dear  Brutus"  she 
gave  a  remarkable  performance  as  the  dream 
child,  and  in  flapper  parts,  such  as  she 
played  in  "Clarence"  and  "Bab,"  she  ac- 
quitted herself  admirably,  but  has  she  yet 
proved  that  she  possesses  the  plumage  of  a 
full-fledged  star?  She  is  unusually  gifted 
for  so  young  an  actress  and  undoubtedly 
has  a  brilliant  future  ahead  of  her,  but 
she  is  still  in  the  flapper  stage  and  prema- 
ture efforts  to  force  her  theatrical  growth 
are  likely  to  retard  rather  than  accelerate 
her  artistic  development. 


trast  to  the  impersonal  harmonies  supposed 
to  reign  in  the  gilded  cages  inhabited  by 
high-priced  songbirds.  Singers  who  in  pub- 
lic warble  of  love  and  devotion,  in  private 
shriek  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Not  only 
may  Romeo  and  Juliet  despise  each  other, 
they  may  also  despise  Faust  and  Mar- 
guerite, and  be  despised  in  return.  Carmen 
may  wish  that  Don  Jose  might  actually  be 
mangled  in  the  bull-ring,  and  Scarpia  may 
long  for  Tosca  to  undergo  genuine  tor- 
ture. In  short,  the  most  suitable  selection 
for  these  overwrought  individuals  would 
be  the  mad  scene  from  "Lucia."  One  who 
has  seen  some  of  the  inner  workings  of  a 
great  Temple  of  Music  has  been  appalled 
at  the  constant  exhibitions  of  jealousy  and 
malevolence.  Janus-faced  and  Janus- 
hearted,  everybody  mistrusts  everybody 
else,  and  with  apparent  reason,  although 
managing  directors  and  press  representa- 
tives may  say  "Peace!  Peace!"  where  there 
is  no  peace.  Perhaps  that  is  why  one  cyni- 
cal member  of  the  singing  fraternity  has 
referred  to  a  repertoire  including  "The 
Rarber  of  Servile,"  "My  Damn  Butterfly" 
and  "Pigliacci." 


A  LTHOUGH  Apollo  is,  of  course,  the 
god  of  music,  Janus  must  be  the  patron 
deity  of  grand  opera,  for  his  double  face 
typifies  double  dealing.  From  time  to  time, 
sometimes  at  frequent  intervals,  the  gen- 
eral public  hears  through  the  daily  news- 
papers of  personal  discords  in  marked  con- 


gOCIETY  is,  of  course,  interested  in  the 
drama,  but  is  especially  devoted  to  grand 
opera,  because  the  latter  class  of  entertain- 
ment is  more  expensive  to  produce  and 
more  expensive  to  attend,  so  that  prestige  is 
associated  with  a  parterre  box  or  even  sea- 
son tickets.  Year  after  year  during  the 
music  months  certain  persons  are  on  hand 
every  Monday  or  every  Friday,  as  the  case 
may  be,  some  regularly  attending  three  per- 
formances each  week,  although  they  may 
not  know  a  note  of  music  and  may  prefer 
jazz-bands,  if  the  truth  be  told.  There- 
fore, although  such  persons,  and  there  are 
many  of  them,  may  be  sick  and  tired  of 
the  songs,  they  may  manifest  interest  in  the 
singers,  especially  if  these  singers  are  suf- 
ficiently advertised.  Men  and  women  of 
fashion  are  always  intrigued  by  the  mar- 
riages and  divorces  of  the  tenors  and  so- 
pranos, and,  when  it  comes  to  engagements 
and  dismissals,  excitement  verges  on  frenzy. 
Patriotism  also  enters  into  the  matter,  for 
even  though  "smart"  Americans  may  like 
to  rub  shoulders  with  foreign  aristocrats, 
they  are,  nonetheless,  proud  of  their  Ameri- 
can ancestry,  which  in  the  case  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  box-holders  dates  back  for 
several  generations,  so  although  sides  may 
be  taken,  the  consensus  of  opinion  remains 
in  favor  of  American  singers  of  recognized 
merit  rather  than  alien  importations  with 
sympathetic  sponsors. 


AWHILE  ago  I  referred  to  a  visit  to 
the  old  Bowery  Theatre,  the  scene  of 
many  memorable  performances  in  the  days 
when  real  actors  trod  the  boards.  Since 
then  I  have  also  revisited  three  other  old 
theatres,  all,  oddly  enough,  on  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  including  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theatre,  now  devoted  to  Kalian  vaude- 
ville, the  Academy  of  Music,  now  devoted 
to  moving  pictures,  and  the  Olympic,  now 
devoted  to  burlesque  shows,  but  in  a  former 
day,  when  known  as  Tony  Pastor's,  the 
preparatory  school  of  many  men  and 
women  destined  for  fame  and  fortune. 
There  is  assuredly  a  mystic  charm  in  these 
old  houses,  despite  the  change  in  their 
fortunes  and  the  lowering  of  their  stan- 
dards. In  actual  age  they  are,  of  course, 
not  to  be  compared  with  such  historic 
houses  as  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden, 
in  London,  or  La  Scala  in  Milan.  While 
in  Milan  I  once  had  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  being  taken  back  stage,  with 
a  peep  at  the  dressingrooms,  and  the  many 
reminders  of  bygone  days  and  singers  of  the 
past  produced  an  ineffaceable  impression. 


PLAYERS  classify  themselves  as  "quick 
studies"  or  "slow  studies,"  some  who 
have  been  on  the  stage  for  many  years  still 
having  difficulty  in  memorizing  their  lines 
during  the  rehearsal  periods,  while  others 
manifest  an  almost  uncanny  aptitude  foi 
remembering  speeches.  Doris  Keane,  who 
made  her  stage  debut  in  New  York  in 
1903  and  appeared  in  a  new  play  this  sea- 
son after  having  acted  in  "Romance"  al- 
most continuously  since  she  first  presented 
the  piece  in  1913,  has  not  had  much  chance 
to  prove  her  versatility  of  recent  years, 
but  in  1906,  when  she  filled  an  engage- 
ment in  a  stock  company  in  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, she  established  a  reputation  as  a 
"quick  study"  always  letter  perfect,  al- 
though the  bill  was  changed  each  week. 
Without  a  doubt  the  most  amazing  claim 
in  this  direction  ever  made  by  a  player 
was  that  of  the  celebrated  Master  Betty, 
who  was  born  in  England  in  1791,  and 
from  earliest  childhood  learned  and  recited 
dramatic  verse.  Witnessing  a  performance 
by  the  incomparable  Mrs.  Siddons,  he  de- 
termined to  become  an  actor,  and  when 
only  twelve  years  old  appeared  in  Belfast 
as  Douglas,  Rolla  and  Romeo,  all  leading 
roles.  Attracting  attention,  he  appeared 
a  few  months  later  at  Covent  Garden  in 
London,  creating  such  a  sensation  that  the 
troops  had  to  be  called  out  to  control  the 
throngs  about  the  theatre.  He  added  to 
his  repertoire,  received  unprecedented  re- 
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Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 


GILDA  GRAY  AS  THE  HULA  HULA  G1KL 

A  novel  feature  of  New  York  night  life  is  the  all-night  cabaret,  where  from,  2  to  (i  A.  M., 
scantily  clad  maidens  fling  themselves  wildly  about  in  South  Sea  Island  dances,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  green  lights,  weird  barbaric  music  and  the  clinking  of  glasses  which 
may,  or  may  not,  contain  innocuous  orange  juice.  Premiere  danseuse  at  one  of  these  resorts, 
Gilda-  Gray  carries  the  art  of  exotic  dancing  to  the  nth  degree 
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numeration,  and  acquired  royal  patronage. 
He  always  insisted  that  he  had  memorized 
the  entire  role  of  Hamlet  at  a  single  reading, 
and,  being  regarded  as  an  "infant  prodigy," 
this  assertion  was  not  regarded  as  pre- 
posterous. That  is,  not  by  his  contem- 
poraries. 


QEORGE  M.  COHAN,  after  saying  his 
adieux  to  Broadway,  is  once  more  giv- 
ing his  regards  to  that  famous  thoroughfare 
and  is  waving  the  American  flag  again 
with  all  his  oldtime  vigor.  Mr.  Cohan 
shook  the  dust  of  the  U.  S.  A.  from  his 
nimble  feet  last  fall  and  hied  him  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  reported  he  was  plan- 
ning to  become  an  active  London  producer 
and  show  the  staid  Britishers  what  Yankee 
pep  could  accomplish  in  the  theatre.  Other 
rumors  had'  it  that  Mr.  Cohan  was  going 
to  retire  permanently  from  the  theatrical 
game  and  would  produce  no  more  plays. 
However,  it  seemed  rather  paradoxical  that 
such  a  self-confessed  American  as  Mr. 
Cohan  should  desert  his  native  land  to 
go  and  live  among  British  chappies. 
Whether  London  tired  of  too  much  Yankee 
Doodle  pep,  or  Mr.  Cohan  became  bored 
by  British  .indifference  is  not  known,  but 
at  any  rate  he  suddenly  decided  that  more 
than  forty-five  minutes  from  Broadway 
was  much  too  much,  and  now  he  is  back 
at  work  in  his  familiar  purlieus,  planning 
new  productions  and  generating  energy 
like  a  power  plant.  With  Mr.  Cohan, 
his  drawl  and  his  flag  once  more  "in  our 
midst,"  Broadway  is  indeed  itself  again. 


I  NOTICED  Sam  Bernard  talking  to  a 
group  of  men  in  that  theatre-lighted 
stretch  along  Forty-fifth  Street,  west  of 
Broadway,  one  evening  a  little  while  ago. 
Nothing  extraordinary  in  that,  of  course. 
But — where  did  Bernard  learn  the  secret 
of  perpetual  youth?  So  far  as  a  mere 
passer-by  could  determine,  he  looked  just 
about  the  same  as  he  did  thirty  years  ago. 


BALKING  about  the  way  actors  defy  the 
years,  there  is  E.  H.  Sothern.  True,  he 
does  not  look  very  young  in  the  street.  He 
is  a  plump,  comfortable-looking  citizen, 
with  gray  hair  and  the  general  appearance 
of  one  well  on  in  his  fifties  as  you  see  him 
in  the  cold  daylight.  But,  made  up  as 
Romeo,  he  has  the  slim  figure  and  adolescent 
grace  of  the  lad  of  nineteen  he  is  supposed 
to  be,  and  you  don't  wonder  at  Juliet's  in- 
fatuation. As  Hamlet  and  in  other  roles 
where  youthfulness  is  essential,  he  is  still 
the  boyish  chap  he  was  when  the  old 
Lyceum  was  at  its  apogee.  By  the  way,  the 
report  comes  to  Broadway  that  Solhern 
and  Marlowe  have  been  "packing  the 
houses  and  knocking  them  out  of  their 
seats"  in  the  West  during  the  winter. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  actor  looked  up 
from  his  paper  as  he  sat  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Hotel  Astor,  to  speak  to  an  acquaint- 
ance. He  was  full  of  something  he  had 
just  been  reading:  "I  see  they  have  been 
giving  a  moving  picture  show  to  condemned 
men  in  Sing  Sing,  ostensibly  to  take  their 
minds  off  their  fate.  Good  Lord!  And 
yet  some  films  I've  seen  might  conceivably 
make  a  man  willing  to  die  rather  than  see 


any  more  of  them.  But  that  isn't  what  1 
was  going  to  say.  I've  taken  part  in  the- 
atrical performances  in  prisons,  and  it  has 
always  struck  me  as  remarkable  how  men 
with  many  years  of  close  confinement  before 
them  can  enjoy  a  play.  They  will  show  a 
deep,  yet  detached,  interest  in  sorrowful 
and  tense  dramatic  episodes,  which  you'd 
rather  wonder  at,  considering  how  drab  is 
their  own  existence  in  a  penitentiary.  But 
it  is  the  comic  scenes  that  get  them.  I 
never  heard  more  spontaneous,  evidently 
sincere  laughter  than  comes  from  such 
audiences — and,  do  you  know,  the  'lifers' 
are  the  prisoners  who  laugh  the  loudest 
and  heartiest.  You'd  think,  to  hear  them, 
they  hadn't  a  care  in  the  world.  And  the 
more  'slapstick'  the  humor  is,  the  better 
they  seem  to  like  it.  Playing  in  a  prison 
rather  gives  an  actor  the  feeling  that  he  is 
better  than  he  generally  believes,  for  every- 
thing seems  to  please  those  poor  fellows. 
It  is  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane  you  have 
to  look  out.  I've  played  them,  too,  and 
they  are  harder  critics  there  than  the  'Death 
Watch'  at  a  Broadway  first  night." 


'T'HE  talk  had  turned  on  Robert  Man- 
tell — begun  by  someone  observing  that 
a  niece  of  Hall  Caine's  had  been  engaged 
for  his  company — and  an  old  "legit"  re- 
marked that  Mantell  always  preferred  to 
take  a  curtain  call  in  his  own  person  as 
Mantell,  rather  than  in  character.  "I  saw 
him  do  it  once  in  Syracuse,  and  it  startled 
me,"  he  continued.  "The  bill  was  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  and  in  the  Mantell 
version  there  is  a  long  act  after  the  court- 
room scene  in  which  Shylock  makes  his  final 
exit.  At  the  end  of  the  play  there  were  loud 
calls  for  Mantell,  although  he  had  not 
been  on  in  the  last  act  at  all.  But  he  had 
been  busy  nevertheless,  for  he  was  in  his 
street  clothes  when  at  last  he  smilingly 
answered  the  call.  Imagine  it!  We  had 
seen  him  not  half  an  hour  before  as  Shy- 
lock,  .with  long  shaggy  beard,  a  wrinkled 
face,  gray  hair,  and  dressed  in  the  shabby 
old  gaberdine  of  the  character.  Now,  when 
he  stepped  forth,  he  was  in  a  rather  loud 
light  suit,  which  looked  painfully  new,  a 
gay  necktie,  clean-shaved,  debonair  and 
youthful,  and  standing  up  in  a  pair  of  the 
yellowest  tan  shoes  I  ever  saw,  either  on  or 
off  the  stage.  Damn  those  shoes!  They 
haunt  me.  I  wonder  what  Shylock  would 
have  thought  of  them." 


gOMETIMES  a  stage  director  may  know 
the  tricks  of  the  trade,  so  far  as  en- 
. trances  and  exits  are  concerned,  crossings 
and  bits  of  "business,"  but  will  spoil  the 
effect  of  all  this  manoeuvering  by  permitting 
the  players  to  suit  themselves  in  regard  to 
the  pronunciation  of  words.  Names  of 
places  may  be  pronounced  differently  by 
each  player  in  the  piece,  and,  when  it  comes 
to  foreign  terms,  chaos  frequently  reigns. 
In  plays  supposed  to  take  place  in  France, 
"mademoiselle"  has  been  varied  with  "ma- 
damerzell,"  "manzell,"  and  "mammerzell." 
while  in  plays  supposed  to  take  place  in 
Spain  "senn-ora,"  "senn-yora,"  "say-nora," 
"sayn-yora,"  and  "senna-yora"  have  con- 
tested the  honors.  Actors  are  supposed 
to  have  some  education,  while  directors  set 
themselves  up  as  genuine  authorities,  so 


are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  frequenters 
of  picture  shows  who  have  been  known  to 
express  opinions  concerning  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  "K'rneel,"  "Camilly"  and  even 
"Camel."  to  say  nothing  of  "Les  Miz- 
zerables." 


A  N  excellent  form  of  propaganda  fos- 
tered by  the  Actors'  Equity  Association 
is  concerned  with  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  the  performers.  Legal  means 
are  being  sought  for  the.  standard- 
ization of  conditions  back  stage  where  the 
performer  must  pass  a  goodly  portion  of  his 
existence,  at  least  eight  times  a  week  and 
in  vaudeville  fourteen  times.  In  various 
theatres,  even  where  high-priced  artists  are 
on  view  the  sanitary  conditions '  are  in- 
credibly bad,  while  many  playhouses  pro- 
vide suitable  accommodation  for  the  star 
and  leading  members  of  the  company,  leav- 
ing others  to  occupy  cubbyholes  under  the 
stage  or  tiny  rooms  up  flights  of  rickety 
stairs,  the  present  writer  having  seen  one 
dressingroom  which  could  only  be  reached 
by  ascending  a  ladder,  and  this  in  a  theatre 
used  for  first-class  productions! 


\\7HILE  Elsie  de  Wolfe  was  still  an  ac- 
tress she  designed  some  of  the  sets  for 
the  productions  in  which  she  appeared,  and 
since  devoting  herself  to  interior  decora- 
tion she  has  occasionally  arranged  scenes 
in  plays.  At  one  time,  when  doors  were 
made  of  canvas  and  bookcases  and  windows 
were  painted  on  the  drops,  the  public  had 
not  been  educated  beyond  such  absurdities, 
so  did  not  regard  them  as  mirth-provoking. 
But,  even  though  acting  may  not  have  im- 
proved, stage  decoration  certainly  has, 
and  perhaps  spurred  on  by  the  artistic 
endeavors  in  this  direction  of  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  the  surviving 
David  Belasco,  many  professional  interior 
decorators  have  turned  to  stage  embellish- 
ments. Thus  Baron  de  Vaux  and  Baron  da 
Meyer  have  designed  charming  sets  and 
Karl  Freund,  another  New  York  decorator, 
has  followed  suit. 


LOOKING  over  old  photographs  of  ac- 
tresses, one  is  amused  quite  as  much  by 
the  old-fashioned  trinkets  as  by  the  out- 
moded costumes.  Basques  and  bustles  seem 
no  more  fantastic  than  jeweled  daggers,  sun- 
bursts, flowers  or  beetles.  There  is  a  certain 
actress  who  keeps  abreast  of  the  times  in 
regard  to  her  diamonds  and  pearls  as  well 
as  in  regard  to  her  silks  and  satins,  and  al- 
though the  frocks  may  be  discarded,  the 
jewels  are  reset.  Thus  the  horseshoes  and 
bowknots  of  a  few  years  ago  become  the 
arabesques  of  the  present  season,  and  one 
looks  in  vain  for  the  hearts  and  crescents 
that  once  adorned  the  corsage  of  the  lady  in 
question.  When  the  late  Caroline  Miskel, 
wife  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Hoyt,  and  the 
star  in  various  plays  by  her  clever  husband, 
adorned  herself  with  five  diamond  sun- 
bursts arranged  in  a  straight  line  from  her 
right  shoulder  to  her  left  hip,  the  audi- 
ences of  the  80's  deemed  the  display  in  the 
best  of  taste.  Nowadays  Florence  Walton 
wears  flexible  bracelets  of  diamonds  in  a 
solid  mass  from  her  wrist  to  her  elbow,  and 
audiences  gape  in  flattering  astonishment. 
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SCENE    IN 
"THE  DELUGE" 

AT  THE 
PLYMOUTH 


In  constant  fear  of  death,  the  in- 
mates of  Stratton's  saloon  forget 
their  mutual  hatreds  and  march 
round  the  caf6  all  night,  singing  songs 
of  brotherly  love,  while  the  storm 
rages  outside 


"The  Nest"  thrums 
delicately  and  sweetly 
the  old  refrain 
that  when  younglings 
are  fledged  they  fly 
away.  Lucille  Wat- 
son, as  the  mother, 
Kenneth  MacKennn 
as  the  son 


A  distinct  hit  was  scored  by  George 
Renavent  in  "The  Pigeon,"  as  Per. 
rand,  the  French-vagabond-philos- 
pher,  whose  keen  psychological  under- 
standing of  the  other  characters  en- 
ables him  to  express  the  philosophy 
of  the  entire  play 


Left    to   right:    Blanche    Frederici,    Henry    Hull,   Beth 
Franklyn,    Jane    Warrington,    and    Florence    Eldridge 


Doors  open  by  invisible  agency, 
claw-like  fingers  clutch  at  the  hero- 
ine's throat  in  the  dark,  and  many 
other  blood-curdling  things  happen  in 
"The  Cat  and  the  Canary"  at  the 
National,  one  of  the  spookiest  plays 
New  York  has  seen  in  years 


FEAR,  SENTIMENT  AND  MYSTERY  IN  RECENT  PLAYS 
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The  Stage  A  Terrible  Business/'  Says  Lackaye 

Distinguished  American  Actor  Tells   Why  He  Regrets   Taking  to  the  Theatre  As  a  Profession 


I 


AM  trying  to  dissuade  my  son,  Wil- 
ton Lackaye,  Jr.,  from  going  on  the 
stage.  I  tell  him  it's  a  terrible  busi- 
ness." 

Thus  Wilton  Lackaye,  after  thirty-pint' 
years  as  an  actor  and  at  least  half  that  time 
as  a  star.  Mr.  Lackaye  is  accounted  by 
even  the  most  captious  critics  one  of  the 
foremost  American  actors.  He  has  reaped 
fame.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  six  richest 
players  in  America.  Nevertheless,  sitting 
upright  as  a  ramrod,  his  rubicund  face  flush- 
ing the  more,  despite  the  softening  frame  of 
his  whitening  hair  and  the  mellowing  effect 
of  his  small  graying  moustache,  he  flung 
defiance  at  the  profession  of  the  stage,  at 
conditions  that  surround  the  art  of  amuse- 
ment, and  at  audiences.  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  wished  he  had  chosen  a  dif- 
ferent profession. 

"I  regret  that  I  did  not  stick  to  the  law," 
lie  said. 

"When  my  son  and  namesake  informed 
me  that  he  wanted  to  be  an  actor  i  said  all 
that  could  be  said  against  it  truthfully  and 
that  is  a  great  deal.  I  said:  'You  are 
charmed  by  the  profession.  You  will  be 
revolted  by  the  business.'  When  I  had  fin- 
ished my  catalogue  of  the  arguments  against 
it,  I  said,  'There  is  only  one  reason  for  going 
on  the  stage.  That  is  that  you  can't  help  it. 
It  is  like  falling  in  love.  As  has  been  said 
in  one  of  the  current  plays:  'You  don't  fall 
in  love  because  you  want  to,  but  because 
you  can't  help  it.'  That  you  just  have  to  is 
the  only  excuse  for  either  becoming  an  actor 
or  becoming  love  sick. 

"That  present  conditions  are  discourag- 
ing I  grant.  But  aren't  they  transitory?" 

"They  may  be.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  they  become  static  and  satisfactory. 
The  person  who  contemplates  a  stage  career 
cannot  wait  for  geological  aeons  to  elapse 
before  he  fulfills  his  ambition." 

MR.  LACKAYE  confesses  that  in  his 
counsel  to  his  own  son  he  went  back 
to  his  father's  advice  to  himself.  His  father 
was  taking  him  from  Baltimore  to  that 
school  for  young  priests,  called  The  Propa- 
ganda, at  Rome.  They  lingered  for  two 
weeks  in  New  York  and  went  to  a  play- 
house every  night. 

"The  germ  entered  my  system  when  I 
saw  Annie  Russell  and  Eben  Plympton  play 
in  "Esmeralda."  I  decided  not  to  go  to  the 
school  for  young  priests  in  Rome.  I  would 
remain  in  America  and  become  an  actor. 
I  told  my  father  my  vocation  was  not  what 
I  had  at  first  thought,  but  the  stage.  His 
answer  was  'Your  vocation  is  the  padded 
cell.'  Back  we  went  ingloriously  to  Balti- 
more and  mother. 

"I  considered  this  a  retreat  and  so  tell 
my  son,  and  so,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  street, 
tell  the  world." 

"But"— 

"Yes,  I  can  give  reasons.  I  can  pile 
them,  as  stone  upon  stone  in  a  structure  of 


By  ADA  PATTERSON 

objection  that  would  pierce  the  sky.  "ton 
have  told  me  yourself  of  Clara  Morns,  halt 
blind,  bed  ridden,  with  a  tortured  spine, 
lung  upon  a  bed  of  invalidism  at  seventy- 
four  years  of  age  and  sa\ing  'These .  are 


Lumiere 


WILTON    I-ACKAYE 


Whose   Svengali   in   "Trilby"   stands   out 

;imong   the    unforgettable   stage    potniits 

of  our  time 


the  happiest  days  of  my  life.'  1  know  of 
the  question  you  asked  her.  'But  what  of 
those  nights  at  Daly's  Theatre,  when  the 
audience  rose  to  do  you  honor  and  shouted 
'Bravos'  at  you?'  And  I  know  her  answer. 
'On  those  nights  we  sup  with  the  gods.  But 
remember  there  are  but  few  of  them  and 
after  that  there  are  dreary  months  of  travel 
and  meeting  new  faces  and  forgetting  the 
fireside.'  She  spoke  truly. 

"I  knew  an  actor  who  invited  me  to  visit 
him  at  his  cottage  near  Mamaroneck.  He 
took  me  out  on  the  porch  and  tapped  with 
his  cane  the  big  cobblestone  that  supported 
the  structure.  'That,'  he  said,  'stands  for 
the  night  I  played  at  Butte.  And  this  is 
for  Anaconda.  That  is  for  Truckee.  And 
tin's  is  Temple,  Texas.  Every  stone  meant 
:i  hardship.  Sol  Smith  Russell  and  Roland 
Reed  made  money.  But  they  made  it  on 
the  Road.  They  tried  to  play  in  New 
York,  but  the  runs  were  always  short  and 
forced.  They  had  the  humiliation  of  play- 
ing to  poor  houses  while  men,  who  were  not 
their  peers,  packed  them  in.  And  both  died 
of  bad  hotels,  as  Creston  Clark,  I  under- 
stand, did.  He  contracted  tuberculosis 
from  playing  Shakespearean  roles  in  small 
towns. 

"From  which  any  one  who  thinks,  may 
gather  that  the  actor's  life  is  literally  one 
of  vagabondage.  On  the  Christmas  Eve 
that  I  had  helped  to  dress  my  boy's  tree, 


and  had  to  leave  without  a  chance  to  watch 
him  when  he  saw  the  tree,  I  think  I  felt 
more  than  ever  before  in  my  life  what  an 
actor  misses.  I  had  to  take  a  train  for  the 
South  where  I  was  to  open  a  new  play  the 
next  night.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  I 
had  to  go.  As  I  went  down  the  steps  1 
heard  the  clock  strike  the  midnight  hour. 
The  early  joy  of  being  an  actor  left  me 
then. 

"Clara  Morris,  though  old  and  sick,  is 
enjoying  her  life  as  she  never  enjoyed  it 
before  because  she  can  be  stationary.  At 
last  she  has  a  home  and  can  stay  in  it. 

"Another  tremendous  objection  to  the 
actor's  vocation  is  its  lack  of  adequate  finan- 
cial reward.  Despite  the  fairy  stories  to  the 
contrary,  actors  as  a  class  are  not  well  paid. 
An  arrangement  is  made  with  the  ambitious 
actress  to  star.  She  gets  a  salary  far  less 
than  her  services  are  worth.  The  manager 
gets  huge  returns.  He  takes  it  out  of  the 
audience.  I  know  that  the  first  year  Maude 
Adams  starred  in  "The  Little  Minister"  she 
earned,  at  least  she  was  paid,  $9,000. 
When  Ethel  Barrymore  was  playing  for 
$60  a  week  she  was  asked  whether  she 
would  not  like  to  star  for  $75  a  week.  She 
said  she  would.  That  was  her  salary  in 
"Captain  Jinks."  Then  her  father  became 
seriously  ill.  He  was  sent  to  a  hospital  at 
Amityville,  Long  Island.  It  cost  $50  a 
week  to  keep  him  there.  She  said  to  her 
manager,  'I  can't  live  on  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  $75.'  He  then  paid  her 
$125  a  week.  I  have  even  heard  of  one 
well  known  star  whose  first  stellar  year 
yielded  her  the  magnificent  sum  of  $50  a 
week.  The  manager  pocketed  the  rest. 

I  KNOW  that  I  am  reputed  to  be  a 
wealthy  man.  I'm  not.  What  money  I 
liave  was  not  made  on  the  stage.  It  was 
not  made  by  acting.  It  was  made  by  acquir- 
ing rights  in  a  play  that  made  money.  In 
other  words  I  turned  manager  and  backer. 
Lillian  Russell  read  and  recommended 
Brieux's  play  "Damaged  Goods"  to  Richard 
Bennett  and  me.  I  believed  in  it.  I  be 
lieved  in  it  to  the  depths  of  my  pocket 
book.  The  subject  was  so  unpopular  at 
first  that  we  had  to  produce  it  under  the 
auspices  of  a  medical  society.  Afterwards 
the  ban  of  hypocrisy  was  lifted.  It-  ran 
for  three  years  and  made  money. 

"Another  reason  why  I  discourage  any 
one  who  wants  to  go  on  the  stage  is  that 
it  is  the  only  profession  in  which  rewards 
do  not  go  according  to  merit.  Bargain 
counter  methods  are  used.  A  man  who  is 
a  capable,  experienced  actor  is  sent  for  to 
discuss  a  part.  The  part  is  satisfactory. 
The  actor's  standing  and  experience  and 
equipment  are  beyond  question.  Then, 
'What  is  your  salary?'  asks  the  manager. 
'Four  hundred  a  week  is  what  I  have  been 
getting,'  says  the  actor.  'M',  says  the  man- 
ager, and  thoughtfully  strokes  his  chin.  'I 
can  get  a  man  for  $150  that  will  get  by.' 
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IF  ZIEGFELD  WERE  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK 

Sketches  by  Charles  Le  Maire 

Did  you  ever  think  how  uninterestingly  New  York  is  run,  and  how  much  it  could  be  improved  by  a  little  able  stage  managing?  Think  what  wooden* 
could  be  wrought  by  simply  dividing  the  day  into  three  acts  and  a  finale,  instead  of  the  usual  prosaic  twenty-four  hours.  Sketched  here  are  ouly  a  few 
of  the  infinite  possibilities.  We  suggest  (as  ardent  performers)  that  the  mailer  be  seriously  considered  by  a  board  appointed  for  that  purpose,  said  board 

to  be  chosen  by  any  first  night  audience 


I  1 1  i  nk  of  the  possibili t ies  in  firemen  which ,  as  yet* 
have  barely  been  touched  upon.  Couldn't  the 
genius  of  a  Ziegfeld  make  these  modest  violets,  so 
I  i  t  tie  known  in  their  native  haunts,  to  blossom 
as  the  rose?  A  novel  idea  would  be  to  have 
violet  bath  salts  in  the  water,  thus  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  putting  out  the  factory  blaze 
and  insuring  the  working  girls  a  delightful  shower 


After  the  curtain  rises,  say  at  12:30  P.  M., 
(whose  theatrical  day  could  begin  sooner.) 
Dolores  herself  would  give  her  inimit- 
able fashion  parade  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  42nd  Street,  while  traffic 
policemen  would  lead  the  onlookers  in  the 
chorus  of  "Look  for  the  Silver  Lining" 


Assuredly  the  City  I  lall  officials  would  bo 
chosen  for  their  clear  tenor  voices  and  their 
taste  in  sox.  Their  day  would  begin  promptly 
at  2  P.  M.  when  the  civic  orchestra  breaks 
into  music  and  the  civic  dignitaries  break  into 
a  novel  soft  shoe  dance  assisted  by  their 
secretaries 


\ud  then  think  of  walking  down 
I  (road  way  and  being  surrounded 
with  dainty  and  delectable  rose- 
bestrewn  street  cleaners — super- 
street  cleaner  s — as  it  were. 
Kach  and  every  one  would  pass 
on,  a  better  and  a  happier  man, 
lifter  seeing  eight  or  ten  airy 
white  angels  in  the  above  costumes 


We  are  all  familiar  with  stage  waitresses. 
but  what  a  thrill  to  have  one's  midnight 
lobster  breakfast  served  a-la-jazz,  by  twelvo 
waitresses  doing  chorus  ulepfi  in  unison  and 
singing.  "Wait  for  tkf  -Sim  to  Conic  Out" 


Of  course,  a  Ziegfeld  would  immediately 
recognize,  without  having  it  pointed  out, 
the  dramat  ic  posiibili  ties  in  traffic  police- 
turn,  those  unsung  and  unapplauded  tra- 
gedians. Who  can  better  register  disdain, 
superiority  or  disgust,  than  a  traffic  police- 
man? It  is  these  qualities  that  have  in- 
spired the  above  costume,  designed  to  add 
an  accent  of  interest  to  every  street  corner 


After  all  of  which,  as  one  sinks 
into  one's  stage  bed,  patterned 
after  the  settings  for  one  of  A.  II. 
Woods'  comedies,  one  is  lulled 
to  sweet  slumber  by  the  chorus 
of  urchins  whose  childish  voices 
ring  out  upon  the  clear  morning 
air  echoing  the  strains  of  "Sallee 
wo'on't  you  come  back  to  our  allee. 
Sal  lee  dooo — ' 
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The  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  man  gets 
the  job. 

"I  want  to  point  out,  too,  that  in  this 
country  the  new  is  sought.  As  between 
the  established  actor  and  the  new  one  the 
audiences  will  see  the  new  one.  We  like 
to  taste  the  novel  quality.  'Youth  with  art, 
but  at  all  costs,  youth'-  is  our  slogan.  In  all 
other  professions  worth  is  cumulative,— - 
in  law  and  in  medicine  and  literature  a 
man  is  better  for  thirty  years  experience. 
But  not  on  the  stage. 

"A  great  fault  of  our  stage  is  that  it 
denotes  the  lack  of  American  spirit.  In 
every  metropolis  of  every  other  country  the 
dominant  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  that  country. 
In  Petrograd  the  spirit  is  overwhelmingly 
Russian.  The  stage  of  Petrograd  reflects  it. 
In  Paris  the  spirit  is  French.  The  Paris 
stage  proves  it.  In  Berlin  the  spirit  is 
German  and  the  stage  reflects  it.  In  New 
York  it  is  non-American.  Walk  down 
Broadway  any  evening  and  look  at  the 
names  in  electric  lights.  Norman  Trevor, 
an  Englishman.  H.  B.  Warner,  an  Eng- 
lishman. Lionel  Atwill,  an  Englishman. 
Leo  Ditrichstein,  an  Austrian.  Leon  Errol, 
an  Australian.  Charles  Cherry,  an  English- 
man. Lynn  Fontanne,  an  English  woman. 
Estelle  Winwood,  an  English  woman. 
George  Arliss,  an  Englishman.  William 
Faversham,  an  Englishman.  Allan  Pollock, 
English.  It  seems  that  success  on  the 
American  stage  must  come  by  way  of 
London. 

"We  do  not  have  an  American  stage  in 
this  country.  We  will  not  have  one  until 
the  melting  of  the  foreign  elements  into  the 
American  mould  is  accomplished.  Mean- 


while the  process  of  melting  us  is  being  ac- 
complished on  the  stage. 

"In  consequence  of  conditions  on  the 
stage  American  actors  are  dropping  out.  I 
told  an  American  critic  this.  He  said, 
'What  becomes  of  actors  who  leave  the 
stage?'  I  told  him  I  met  lawyers,  bankers, 
preachers,  teachers,  lecturers  and  manufac- 
turers who  had  once  been  actors.  He  said : 
'Do  you  know  any  actors  who  have  be- 
come critics?  Do  you  know  any?' 

"None.  I  recall  a  critic  who  went  on 
the  stage,"  I  mused. 

"He  doesn't  count.  I  told  the  critic  that 
no  actor  had  ever  become  a  critic.  That 
would  carry  with  it  some  knowledge  of 
the  acting  art.  That  is  not  to  be  expected 
of  a  critic." 

"An  actor  likes  fame  as  a  cat  likes  milk. 
He  gets  it,"  I  intruded. 

"Not  the  kind  he  wants.  He  may  be 
a  fad,  a  fashion,  for  a  little  while.  That 
is  not  fame.  Just  now  low  comedy  is  the 
fad.  Al  Jolson  is  earning  a  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  a  year,  Leon  Erroll  $80,000, 
Ed  Wynn  $75,000. 

"Four  actors  revived  'Trilby'  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  for  a  week.  They  were 
good  actors.  They,  each,  lost  $1,200. 

"I  regret  that  I  did  not  stick  to  law.  I 
have  a  legal  mind.  I  can  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  of  an  argument.  I 
think  I  would  have  made  a  successful 
pleader." 

"Would  you  rather  have  been,  say, 
Joseph  Choate,  than  Wilton  Lackaye?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 


"Because  then,  I  would  have  been  some- 
body. As  it  is  I  am  nobody.  A  Countess 
Kakkak,  or  something  came  over  from  Paris 
to  lecture  in  smart  drawing  rooms.  I  met 
her.  She  told  me  she  had  been  here  all 
winter  and  asked  why  she  had  not  met  me 
at  the  smart  places  she  had  been.  It  hap- 
pened she  put  the  question  to  the  only 
one  who  would  tell  her  the  truth.  I  said 
'Because  I  was  not  asked.'  She  said  'Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  people  of  the  stage 
are  not  invited  to  such  homes  as  I  have 
been  to?'  I  told  her  they  are  •  certainly 
not. 

''A  high  price  you  pay  for  being  an  actor 
is  the  parading  of  your  private  affairs  in 
the  market  place.  An  actor  who  had  mar- 
ried several  times  and  whose  affairs  were 
the  gibe  of  every  tongue  said  bitterly  to  me : 
'I'm  a  common  jester  with  bells  on  and 
every  passerby  laughs  at  me.  You  will  make 
a  misstep  sometime.  Then  you  will  find 
out  what  it  was.'  I  said  'It  happens  that 
I  have  been  very  happily  married.  If  I 
had  married  such  women  as  your  wives 
were  I  might  have  gone  on  seeking  the 
ideal  too  and  my  wickedness  been  a  tea 
topic.  It  is  no  credit  to  me  that  I  am 
not.'  " 

"You  discount  the  cheer  and  stimulus 
that  actors  give  to  their  audiences." 

"Slight  and  passing.  I  am  not  grateful 
to  audiences.  I  am  willing  to  tell  them 
so." 

"Then  the  stage  is  - 

"The  stage  is  a  place  to  be  avoided.  If 
you  can't  keep  away  from  it,  the  Lord  help 
you !  The  only  compensation  is  that  you 
will  have  done  what  once  you  wanted  to 
do." 


Theatrical  Questionnaires 


FOR  DIRECTORS. 

1.  How  long  had  you  been  out  of  em- 
ployment as  an  actor  before  you  decided  to 
become  a  director? 

2.  Do   you   advise  the  members   of   the 
company  to  play  the  parts  as  they  feel  them, 
and  then  insist  that  they  play  the  parts  as 
you  feel  them? 

3.  When  the  author  of  the  play  attends 
the  rehearsals,  do  you  quarrel  with  him  or 
does  he  quarrel  with  youl 

4.  In  order  to  assert  your  authority  over 
those  in  the  cast  who  enact  minor  roles,  do 
you    (a)   shout  and  yell?   (b)  stamp  your 
feet?  (c)  shake  your  fist? 

5.  When   the   production   has  a   female 
star,  do  you  see  that  all  the  other  players 
are  made  subservient  by  (a)  standing  stock 
still  while   the  star   speaks?    (b)    turning 
their  backs  to  the  audience  while  the  star 
"acts"?   (c)   "toning  down"  in  order  that 
the  star  may  "build  up"? 

6.  Do  you  ever  happen  to  notice  that  a 
player  with  a  Southern  drawl  is  supposed 


to  be  a  Westerner,  or  that  a  player  with 
a  Western  burr  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Southerner? 

7.  (a)  If  the  play  is  a  success,  do  you 
take  the  credit?  (b)  If  the  play  is  a  failure, 
do  you  blame  the  producer? 

FOR  CHORUS  GIRLS. 

1.  Do  you   continue  with   the   company 
"on  the  road,"  or  are  you  "a  New  York 
actress"  ? 

2.  Is    your    apartment    in    "the    Furious 
Forties"  or  in  "the  Frivolous  Fifties"? 

3.  Do  you  employ   (a)   a  maid?    (b)   a 
chauffeur?    (c)  a  "mother"? 

4.  In   regard   to   jewels,    (a)    are  your 
pearls    real?      (b)     how    many    diamond 
bracelets  have  you? 

5.  Do  you  go  to  Europe  every  Summer? 

FOR  PRESS  AGENTS. 

1.  (a)  What  do  you  know  about 
Ananias?  (b)  about  Baron  Munchausen? 


2.  Which  proverb  do  you  like  less   (a) 
"Least    said,    soonest    mended,"    or     (b) 
"Empty  barrels  make  the  most  noise"? 

3.  Which  do  you  consider  the  most  dan- 
gerous  occupation    (a)    swinging    from    a 
flying  trape»e;  (b)  training  a  pack  of  lions; 
(c)  or  acting  as  personal  representative  for 
an  opera  singer? 

4.  Which  trick  have  you  tried  more  fre- 
quently (a)  "actress  loses  her  diamonds"  or 
(b)  "actress  marries  a  millionaire"? 

5.  When  you  decide  to  use  a  long  word, 
do  you  look  up  the  spelling  in  the  diction- 
ary, or  do  you  simply  trust  to  luck? 

6.  How  long  is  it  since  you  paid  to  see  a 
show? 

7.  Would  you  do  some  special  work  for 
(a)   a  pugilist?    (b)    a  revivalist?    (c)    a 
cannibal? 

8.  (a)  Do  your  parents  know  that  you 
are  a  press  agent?     (b)    Do  they   realize 
what  it  means? 

HAROLD  SETON. 
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(Below) 

GEORGE  ARLISS 
Undisputed  master  of  the  suave,  pol- 
ished manner  is  this  English  character 
actor  who,  as  the  cultured,  crafty 
Rajah  in  "The  Green  Goddess,"  bares 
the  tiger's  tooth  beneath  the  courtier's 

smile 


White 

LEO  DITRICHSTEIN 
An  Austrian  by  birth,  this  ac- 
tor's work  has  all  the  finesse 
one  associates  with  the  Conti- 
nental school.  Over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
he  made  his  first  Broadway  hit 

as   Zou-Zou   in   "Trilby" 


Monroe 

JOSEPH  SCHILDKRAUT 
From  Hungary  comes  I. ilium's 
chief  protagonist,  whose  only 
handicap  during  a  successful 
career,  has  been  the  personal 
pulchritude  which  has  earned 
for  him  the  title  "beauty-man" 


Hutchinson 

BEN-AMI 

"Save   me   from   my    friends!"   is,   no  doubt,   the 

prayer    of    this    excellent    Russian    actor,    whose 

devotees  raised  him  to  Olympus  while  still  unable 

to  attain  such  dizzy  heights 


JOSE     RUBEN 

A  son  of  la  belle  France,  this 
fine  actor  came  to  America 
in  Sarah  Bernhardt's  com- 
pany, and,  staying  here,  spe- 
cialized in  romantic  rfiles 


] 
Goldberg 

PEDRO  DE   CORDOBA 

Spain,  the  land  of  bullfights  and  dark-eyed  duen- 
nas, also  breeds  good  actors,  as  proved  by  this 
player's  acting  as  the  sculptor  in  "Nemesis" 


FOREIGN         ACTORS 


DOMINATE 
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''Anna  Christie" 

A  Play  in  Four  Acts  by  Eugene  O'Neill 


ALTHOUGH    a   newcomer   among   native   playwrights,  the  author  of  "Beyond  the  Horizon,"  "Emperor  Jones," 
etc.,  is  today  a  force  in  the  American  theatre,  his  work  being  distinguished  for  its  virility  and  fine  technique. 
The  following  exerpts  from  his  latest  drama  are  printed  here  hy  courtesy  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins,  the  producer, 
and  Messrs.  Boni  and  Liveright,  the  publishers. 


THE  story  is  bused  on  the  superstitious 
dread  of  the  sea  of  an  old  Swedish 
sailor  who  sends  his  daughter,  Anna,  to 
grow  up  in  the  inland  safety  of  a  farm.  After 
fifteen  years  separation  they  meet  again  and 
the  father  discovers  too  late  that  the  life  of 
safety  to  which  he  has  supposedly  consigned 
her,  has  in  reality  been  the  life  of  a  prostitute. 
The  interest  of  the  story  centers  around  the 
reaction  of  Anna's  father  and  Mat  Burke,  her 
lover,  when  Anna  tells  them  the  kind  of  life 
>he  has  been  forced  into  living.  The  play 
opens  in  a  saloon  on  the  New  York  water- 
front. Chris  Christopherson,  the  father,  re- 
ceives a  letter  from  Anna  saying  she  is  com- 
ing to  New  York  to  see  him.  His  joy  is  mo- 
mentarily spoiled  by  the  fear  that  Anna  may 
meet  Marthy,  his  mistress,  who  lives  with  him 
on  the  barge,  but  Marthy  promises  to  get  out 
at  once.  Chris  goes  out.  Anna  enters. 

ANNA:     Gimme  a  whiskey—  ginger  on  the  side. 
(  Then  as  Larry  turns  to  go,  forcing  a  winning 
smile  at  him).     And  don't  be  stingy,  Baby. 
LARRY:     (Sarcastically).     Shall   I  serve  it   in   a 
pail? 

ANNA:  (With  a  hard  laugh).  That  suits  me 
down  to  the  ground.  (Larry  goes  into  the  bar. 
The  two  women  size  each  other  up  with  frank 
stares.  Larry  comes  back  with  the  drink  which 
lie  sets  before  Anna  and  returns  to  the  bar 
again.  Anna  downs  her  drink  at  a  gulp.)  Gee, 
I  needed  that  bad,  all  right,  all  right! 
MARTHY:  (Nodding  her  head  sympathetically). 
Sure  —  yuh  look  all  in.  Been  on  a  bat? 
ANNA:  No  —  traveling  —  day  and  a  half  on  the 
train.  Had  to  sit  up  all  night  in  the  dirty 
coach,  too.  .Gawd,  I  thought  I'd  never  get 
here! 

MARTHY:     (With    a    start  —  looking    at    her    in- 
tently).    Where'd   yuh  come   from,   huh? 
ANNA:     St.  Paul  —  out  in  Minnesota. 
MARTHY:     (Staring     at     her     in     amazement  — 
slowly).     So  —  yuh're  —      (She    suddenly    bursts 
nut  into   hoarse,   ironical  laughter).     Gawd! 
ANNA:     All    the    way    from    Minnesota,    sure. 
(Flaring    up).     What    are    you    laughing    at? 


MARTHY:     (Hastily).     No,   honest,   kid.     I    was 

thinkin'  of  somethin'  else. 

ANSJA:     (Mollified  —  with    a    smile).     Well,    1 

wouldn't  blame  you,  at  that.     Guess  I  do  look 

rotten  —  yust  out  of  the  hospital,  two  weeks.     I'm 

going  to  have  another  'Ski.     What  d'you  say? 

Have   something  on   me?    .    .    . 

MARTHY:     (Shaking  her  head).     Not  for  mine. 

I'm    full    up.      And    you  —  had    anythin'    to    eat 

lately? 

ANNA:     Not  since  this  morning  on  the   train. 

MARTHY:  Then  yuh  better  go  easy  on  it,  hadn't 

yuh  ? 

ANNA:     (After  a  moment's  hesitation).     Guess 

you're   right.     I  got  to   meet  someone,  too.     But 
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my  nerves  is  on  edge  after  that  rotten 
trip.  .  .  . 

MARTHY:  Did  yuh  say  yuh  got  to  meet  some- 
one here? 

ANNA:  .Yes.  Oh,  nut  what  you  mean.  It's  m» 
Old  Man  I  got  to  meet.  .  .  .  And  I  was  think- 
ing, maybe,  seeing  he  ain't  never  done  a  thing 
for  me  in  my  life,  he  might  be  willing  to  stake 
me  to  a  room  and  eats  till  I  get  rested  up. 
(It'earily).  Gee,  I  sure  need  that  rest!  I'm 
knocked  out.  (Resignedly).  But  1  ain't  ex- 
pecting much  from  him.  Give  you  a  kick  when 
you're  down,  that's  what  all  men  do.  (With 
sudden  passion).  .  .  .  Gawd.  I  hate  'em 
all,  every  mother's  son  of  'em. 

The  conversation  continues  lor  some  lime. 
I  lien  Marthy  goes  away.  Old  Chris  enters  and 
renews  acquaintance  with  his  daughter.  He  ex- 
plains that  he  lives  on  the  barge  which  he  says 
will  be  her  future  home.  Anna  rebels,  at  first, 
at  the  idea  of  living  on  a  barge,  but  finally 
consents,  and  the  second  act  finds  them  afloat, 
surrounded  by  a  dense  fog.  After  some  philoso- 
phising about  the  danger  and  the  beauty  of  the 
sea,  they  suddenly  hear  a  call  for  help.  There 
has  been  a  wreck  close  by,  and  the  survivors  are 
brought  on  board  the  barge.  All  of  them  are 
taken  below,  unconscious,  except  Mat  Burke,  a 
stalwart  Irishman. 

BURKE:      (Lifting  his  head  slowly — innfiisr<tly) . 

Is  it  dreaming  I  am? 

ANNA:     (Half   smiling).     Drink    it    and    you'll 

find  it  ain't  no  dream. 

BURKE:     To  hell  with  the  drink — but  I'll  take  it 

just  the  same.     (He  tosses  it  down.)    Ah!    I'm 

needin'   that — and   'tis   fine   stuff.      (Looking   up 

at   her   with  frank   grinning    admiration).      But 

'twasn't  the   booze   I   meant  when   I   said,   was   I 

dreaming.      I    thought   you    was    some    mermaid 

out  of  the  sea  come  to  torment  me.   (He  reaches 

nut    to    feel    of    her    arm).  Aye,    rale    flesh    and 

blood,  divil  a  less. 

ANNA:      (Coldly — stepping     .back     from     him). 

Cut  that. 

BURKE:     (Noticing    this — looking    around    him 

with   real   surprise).      But    tell    me,    isn't   this    a 

barge  I'm  on — or  isn't  it? 

ANNA:     Sure. 

BURKE:     What  is  a   fine  handsome   woman   the 

like  of  you  doing  on  this  scow? 

ANNA:     (Coldly).      Never    you    mind.      (Then 

half-amused  in  spite  of  herself).     Say,  you're  a 

great    one,    honest — starting     right     in     kiddin' 

after   what  you   been   through. 

BURKE:     (Delighted — proudly).       Ah,     it     was 

nothing — aisy  for  a  rale  man  with  guts  to   him, 

the   like  of  me.      (He  laughs).     It's   all  in   the 

day's  work,  darlin'.     (Then  more  seriously,  but 

s:ill  in  a  boastful  tone).    But  I  won't  be  denying 

'twas   a  damn   narrow  squeak.     We'd   all   ought 


lo  be  v\ uh  Da\\  Jones  at  the  bottom  oi  the  sea, 
by  rights.  And  only  for  me,  I'm  telling  you,  and 
ihe  great  strength  and  guts  is  in  me,  we'd  be 
being  scoffed  by  the  fishes  this  minute ! 
ANNA:  (Contemptuously).  Gee,  you  hate  your- 
self, don't  you?  (Then  turning  away  from 
him  indifferently).  Well,  you'd  better  come 
and  lie  down.  .  .  .  You're  all  in,  you  might 
a>  well  own  up  to  it. 
UURKE:  (Fiercely).  The  divil  I  am! 
ANNA:  (Coldly).  Well,  be  stubborn  then,  for 
all  1  care.  And  I  must  say  I  don't  care  for 
your  language.  The  men  I  know  don't  pull  thai 
rough  stuff  when  ladies  are  around. 
BURKE:  (Getting  unsteadily  to  his  feet  again — 
in  a  rage).  Ladies!  Divil  mend  you!  Let  you 
not  be  making  game  of  me.  What  would  ladies 
be  doing  on  this  bloody  hulk?  (Aj  Anna  at- 
tempts to  go  to  the  cabin,  he  lurches  into  her 
path).  Aisy,  now!  You're  not  the  old  Square- 
head's woman.  I  suppose  you'll  be  telling  me 
next — living  in  his  cabin  with  him,  no  less ! 
(Seeing  the  cold,  hostile  expression  on  Anna's 
face  he  suddenly  changes  his  tone  to  one  of 
boisterous  joviality).  But  I  do  be  thinking,  iver 
since  the  first  look  my  eyes  took  at  you,  that  it's 
a  fool  you  are  to  be  wasting  yourself — a  fine 
handsome  girl — on  a  stumpy  'runt  of  a  man  like 
that  old  Swede.  There's  too  many  strapping 
great  lads  on  the  sea  would  give  their  heart's 
blood  for  one  kiss  of  yout 

ANNA:  (Scornfully).  Lads  like  you,  eh?  .  .  . 
Listen,  now,  and  don't  go  getting  any  more 
wrong  notions.  I'm  on  this  barge,  because  I'm 
taking  a  trip  with  my  father.  The  captain's  rn\ 
father.  Now  you  know. 

BURKE:  The  old  square — the  old  Swede,  I 
mean  ? 

ANNA:     Yes. 

BURKE:  (Peering  at  her  face).  Sure  I  might 
have  known  it,  if  I  wasn't  a  bloody  fool  from 
birth.  Where  else'd  you  get  that  fine  yellow 
hair,  it's  like  a  golden  crown  on  your  head. 
ANNA:  (With  an  amused  laugh).  Say,  noth- 
ing stops  you,  does  it?  (Then  attempting  a 
severe  tone  again).  But  don't  you  think  you 
ought  to  be  apologizing  for  what  you  said  yust 
a  minute  ago  instead  of  trying  to  kid  me  with 
that  mush? 

BURKE:  (Indignantly).  Mush!  (Then  bend- 
ing forward  toward  her  with  -very  intense 
earnestness).  Indade  and  I  will  ask  your 
pardon  a  thousand  times — and  on  my  knees,  if 
ye  like.  I  didn't  mean  a  word  of  what  I 
said.  .  .  .  It's  a  great  jackass  I  am  to  be  mis- 
taking you,  even  in  anger,  for  the  like  of  them 
cows  on  the  waterfront  is  the  only  women  I've 
met  up  with  since  I  was  growed  to  a  man. 
...  So  you'll  forgive  me,  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  let  us  be  friends  from  this  out. 
(Passionately).  I'm  thinking  I'd  rather  be 
friends  with  you  than  have  my  wish  for  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  (He  holds  out  his  hand 
to  her  shyly). 
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MARGUERITE 
SYLVA 

This  well-known  Belgiun- 
American  prima  donna, 
whose  voice  has  long 
charmed  theatre-goers 
was  last  seen  in  "The 
Skylark."  Miss  Sylva  is 
now  devoting  herself  to 
concert  work  and  will 
appear  in  March  in  a 
series  of  unusual  recitals, 
under  the  title  "Tea  willi 
a  Primn  Donn'i" 


Photo  Ira  L.  Hill 

EVA  LE  GALLHiNNK 
Whose  chief  concern  lately 
has  been  how  Julie  would 
like  the  road  when  "Liliom" 
went  on  tour.  By  all  ac- 
counts, the  road  is  better 
than  it  sounds. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
JOAN  CLEMENT 
Still  at  the  beginning  of  her 
stage  career  is  this  young 
actress,  now  playing  the 
Snake  Charmer  in  "He  Who 
Gets  Slapped."  Following 
her  d£but  in  "Don  Juan," 
Miss  Clement  was  for  a  time 
with  the  Sothern-Marlowe 
Company  at  the  Century 
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HELEN  WESTLEY 
This  versatile  actress, 
who  plays  everything 
from  a  vamp  to  n 
woman  of  sixty,  a 
nurse  in  "Heartbreak 
House"  to  a  merr,y-go- 
round  proprietor  HI 
"Liliom,"  is  now  ap- 
pearing as  Zinida,  the 
lion-tamer,  in  "He 
Who  Gets  Slapped." 
In  addition  to  belong- 
ing to  the  regular 
company,  Miss  West- 
ley  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Theatre  Guild 
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INTERESTING   TYPES   IN   CURRENT   DRAMA 
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(Anna    looks    guetrly    at    Aim,    perplexed    and 
worried,   but    moved    and   pleased    in   spite    of 
herself — takes  his  hand  uncertainly). 
BURKE:     (With    boyish    delight).     God    bless 
you !    .   .    . 

Burke    tells    Anna    about   the    wreck. 

ANNA:  (With  a  shudder).  What  a  horrible  end! 
BURKE:  (Turns  to  her).  A  terrible  end  for 
the  like  of  them  swabs  does  live  on  land  maybe. 
But  tor  the  like  of  us  does  be  roaming  the  seas, 
a  good  end,  I'm  telling  you — quick  and  clane. 
ANNA:  (Struck  by  the  word).  Yes,  clean. 
That's  yust  the  word  for — all  of  it — the  way  it 
makes  me  feel. 

BURKE:  The  sea,  you  mean?  (Interested). 
I'm  thinking  you  have  a  bit  of  it  in  your  blood, 
too.  Your  Old  Man  wasn't  only  a  barge  rat — 
begging  your  pardon — all  his  life  by  the  cut  of 
him. 

ANNA:  No,  he  was  bo'sun  on  sailing  ships  for 
years.  And  all  the  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
family  have  gone  to  sea  *s  far  back  as  he  re- 
members, he  says.  All  the  women  have  mar- 
ried sailors,  too. 

BURKE:  (With  intense  satisfaction).  Did  they, 
now?  They  had  spirit  in  them.  It's  only  on 
the  sea  you'd  find  rale  men  with  guts  is  fit  to 
wed  with  fine,  high-tempered  girls  (then  he 
adds  half-boldly)  the  like  of  yourself. 
ANNA:  (With  a  laugh).  There  you  go  kid- 
din'  again.  (Then  seeing  his  hurt  expression — 
quickly).  But  you  was  going  to  tell  me  about 
yourself.  You're  Irish,  of  course.  I  can  tell 
that. 

BURKE:  (Stoutly).  Yes,  thank  God,  though 
I've  not  seen  a  sight  of  it  in  fifteen  years  or 
more. 

ANNA:  (Thoughtfully).  Sailors  never  do  go 
home  hardly,  do  they?  That's  what  my  father 
was  saying.  .  .  . 

BURKE:  There's  good  and  bad  jobs  at  sea,  like 
there'd  be  on  land.  I'm  thinking  if  it's  in  the 
stokehole  of  a  proper  liner  I  was,  I'd  be  able  to 
have  a  little  house  and  be  home  to  it  wan  week 
out  of  four.  And  I'm  thinking  that  maybe  then 
I'd  have  the  luck  to  find  a  fine,  dacent  girl — 
the  like  of  yourself,  now — would  be  willing  to 
wed  with  me.  .  .  . 

ANNA:     (Turning  away  from  him  with  a  short 
laugh — uneasily).     Sure!     Why  not? 
BURKE:     (Edging  up  close  to  her — exultantly). 
Then  you  think  a  girl  the  like  of  yourself  might 
maybe  not  mind  the  past  at  all  but  only  be  see- 
ing the  good  herself  put  in  me? 
ANNA:     (In  the  same  tone).    Why  sure. 
BURKE:     (Passionately).      She'd    not   be    sorry 
for  it!     I'd  take  my  oath!     'Tis  no  more  drink- 
ing  and    roving   about   I'd   be   doing   then   but 
giving  my  pay  day  into  her  hand  and  staying 
at  home  with  her  as  meek  as  a  lamb  each  night 
of  the  week  I'd  be  in  port. 
ANNA:     (Moved  in  spite  of  herself  and  troubled 
by  this  half-concealed  proposal — with  a  forced 
laugh).    All  you  got  to  do  is  find  the  girl. 
BURKE:    I  have  found  her! 
ANNA:     (Half  frightenedly — trying  to  laugh  it 
off).     You  have?     When?     I  thought  you  was 
saying — 

BURKE:  (Boldly  and  forcefully).  This  night. 
(Hanging  his  head — humbly).  If  she'll  be 
having  me.  (Then  raising  his  eyes  to  hers 
simply).  'Tis  you  I  mane. 

ANNA:  (Is  held  by  his  eyes  for  a  moment — 
then  shrinks  back  from  him  with  a  strange 
broken  laugh).  Say — are  you — going  crazy? 
Are  you  trying  to  kid  me?  Proposing — to  me! 


— for  Gawd's  sake! — on  such  short  acquaintance. 

(Chris  comes  out  of  the  cabin  and  stands 
staring  blinkingly  astern.  When  he  makes  out 
Anna  in  such  intimate  proximity  to  this  strange 
sailor,  an  angry  expression  comes  over  his  face). 
BURKE:  (Following  her — with  fierce,  pleading 
insistence).  I'm  telling  you,  there's  the  will  of 
God  in  'it  that  brought  me  safe  through  the 
storm  and  fog  to  the  wan  spot  in  the  world 
where  you  was! 

CHRIS:  Anna!  (He  comes  toward  them, 
raging,  his  fists  clenched).  Anna,  you  get  in 
cabin,  you  hear! 

ANNA:  (All  her  emotions  immediately  trans- 
formed into  resentment  at  his  bullying  tone). 
Who  do  you  think  you're  talking  to — a  slave? 
CHRIS:  (Hurt — his  voice  breaking — pleading- 
ly). You  need  gat  rest,  Anna.  You  gat  sleep. 
(She  does  not  move.  He  turns  on  Burke  fur- 
iously). What  you  doing  here,  you  sailor 
fellar?  You  ain't  sick  like  oders.  .You  gat  in 
fo'c'stle.  Dey  give  you  bunk.  (Threateningly). 
You  hurry.  Ay  tal  you. 

ANNA:  (Impulsively).  But  he  is  sick.  Look  at 
him.  He  can  hardly  stand  up.  .  .  .  (Taking 
one  of  his  arms  over  her  shoulder).  Come  on 
in  the  cabin.  You  can  have  my  bed,  if  there 
ain't  no  other  place. 

BURKE:  (With  jubilant  happiness — as  they 
proceed  toward  the  cabin).  Glory  be  to  God, 
is  it  holding  my  arm  about  your  neck  you  are? 
Anna!  Anna!  Sure  it's  a  sweet  name — is  suited 
to  you. 

ANNA:  (Guiding  him  carefully).  S-s-s-h! 
BURKE:  Whisht,  is  it?  Indade  and  I'll  not. 
I'll  be  roaring  it  out  like  a  fog  horn  over  the 
sea!  You're  the  girl  of  the  world  and  we'll  be 
marrying  soon  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it! 
ANNA:  Never  mind  that  talk.  You  go  to  sleep. 

(They  go  out  of  sight  in  the  cabin.  Chris, 
who  has  been  listening  to  Burke's  last  words 
with  open-mouthed  amazement,  stands  looking 
after  them  helplessly). 

CHRIS:  (Turns  suddenly  and  shakes  his  fist  out 
at  the  sea — with  bitter  hatred).  Dat's  your 
dirty  trick,  damn  ole  davil,  you.  But,  py  God, 
you  don't  do  dat!  Not  while  Ay'm  living! 


The  third  act  is  in  the  cabin  of  the  coal 
barge.  Conversation  between  Anna  and  her 
father  reveals  the  fact  that  Anna  and  Burke 
are  constantly  together,  and  that  old  Chris  has 
an  intensive  hatred  for  the  Irishman.  Anna 
goes  out  and  Burke  enters  shortly  after.  He 
tells  Chris  that  they  might  as  well  be  friends, 
for  he  intends  to  marry  Anna  that  day.  The 
two  men  come  to  words  over  the  matter,  and, 
finally,  to  blows,  .in  which  the  big  Irishman  is 
easily  the  victor.  The  entrance  of  Anna  brings 
their  quarrel  to  a  momentary  standstill.  Burke 
explains  the  cause  of  their  "argument,"  and 
begs  Anna  to  say  that  she  loves  him,  which, 
after  a  slight  hesitation,  she  does.  Chris  is  not 
daunted,  however,  for,  as  he  points  out,  Anna 
has  not  told  Burke  she  will  marry  him. 

ANNA:     (Quietly — Coming    forward    to    them). 
No,  I  didn't  say  it,  Mat. 

BURKE:  (Misunderstanding  her — with  a  grin). 
You're  waiting  till  you  do  be  asked,  you  mane? 
Well,  I'm  asking  you  now.  And  we'll  be  married 
this  day  with  the  help  of  God ! 
ANNA:  (Gently).  You  heard  what  I  said, 
Mat — after  I  kissed  you? 

BURKE:     (/Harmed  by  something  in   her   man- 
ner).    No — I  disremember. 


ANNA:     1   said  good-bye.      (Her  voice   trembl- 
ing).   That  kiss  was  for  good-bye,  Mat. 
BURKE:     (Terrified).     What  d'you  mane? 
ANNA:     I    can't    marry    you,    Mat — and    we've 
said  good-bye.     That's  all. 

CHRIS:  (Unable  to  hold  back  his  exultation). 
Ay  know  it!  Ay  know  dat  vas  so!  ... 
BURKE:  (Desperately).  But  what's  come  over 
you  so  sudden?  You  was  saying  you  loved  me — 
ANNA:  I'll  say  that  as  often  as  you  want  me 
to.  It's  true.  .  .  . 

BURKE:  For  the  love  of  God,  tell  me,  then, 
what  is  it  that's  preventing  you  weddin'  me 
when  the  two  of  us  has  love?  (Suddenly  get- 
ting an  idea  and  pointing  to  Chris — exasper- 
ated). Is  it  giving  heed  to  the  likes  of  that  old 
fool  you  are,  and  him  hating  me  and  filling  your 
ears  full  of  bloody  lies  against  me?  ... 
ANNA:  Say,  Mat,  I'm  s'prised  at  you.  You 
didn't  think  anything  he'd  said  ...  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

BURKE:     Then   what  is   it  has?     Tell   me,  and 
don't  keep   me   waitin'   and   sweatin'   blood. 
ANNA:      (Resolutely).     I  can't  tell  you — and  I 
won't.     I  got  a  good  reason — and  that's  all  you 
need   to   know.     I   can't   marry   you,   that's   all 
there  is  to  it.     (Distractedly).     So,  for  Gawd's 
sake,   let's  talk  of  something  else! 
BURKE:     I'll  not!     (Then  fearfully).    Is  it  mar- 
ried to  someone  else  you  are — .     .     . 
ANNA:     (Vehemently).    I  should  say  not. 
BURKE:     (Regaining  his  courage).    To  the  divil 
with  all  other  reasons  then.    They  don't  matter 
with   me    at   all.    .    .    .    We've   had    enough   of 
talk!     Let  you  be  going  into  your  room  now  and 
be    dressin'    in    your    best    and    we'll    be   goin" 
ashore. 

CHRIS:  (Aroused — angrily).  No,  py  God,  she 
don't  do  dat!  (Takes  hold  of  her  arm). 
ANNA:  (Who  has  listened  to  Burke  in  astonish- 
ment. She  draws  away  from  him,  instinctively 
repelled  by  his  tone,  but  not  exactly  sure  if  he  is 
serious  or  not — a  trace  of  resentment  in  her 
voice).  Say,  where  do  you  get  that  stuff? 
BURKE:  (Imperiously).  Never  mind  now  I 
Let  you  go  get  dressed,  I'm  saying.  (Then  turn- 
ing to  Chris).  We'll  be  seein'  who'll  win  in 
the  end,  me  or  you. 

CHRIS:  You  stay  right  here,  Anna!  You  hear! 
(Anna  stands  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
of  them  as  if  she  thought  they  had  both  gone 
crazy.  Then  the  expression  of  her  face  freezes 
into  the  hardened  sneer  of  her  experience). 
BURKE:  (Violently).  She'll  not!  She'll  do 
what  I  say!  You've  had  your  hold  on  her  long 
enough.  It's  my  turn  now. 
ANNA:  (With  a  hard  laugh).  Your  turn? 
Say,  what  am  I  anyway?  .  .  . 
CHRIS:  You  stay  dere,  Anna! 
ANNA:  (At  the  end  of  her  patience — blazing 
out  at  them  passionately).  You  can  go  to  hell, 
both  of  you!  (There  is  something  in  her  tone 
that  makes  them  forget  their  quarrel  and  turn  to 
her  in  stunned1  amazement.  Anna  laughs 
wildly).  You're  just  like  all  the  rest  of  them — 
you  two!  Gawd,  you'd  think  I  was  a  piece  of 
furniture!  I'll  show  you!  Sit  down  now!  (At 
they  hesitate — furiously).  Sit  down  and  let  me 
talk  for  a  minute!  You're  all  wrong,  see? 
Listen  to  me !  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something 
— and  then  I'm  going  to  beat  it.  (To  Burke — 
with  a  harsh  laugh).  I'm  going  to  tell  you  a 
funny  story,  so  pay  attention.  (Pointing  at 
Chris).  I've  been  meaning  to  turn  it  loose  on 
him  every  time  he'd  get  my  goat  with  his  bull 
about  keeping  me  safe  inland.  I  wasn't  going  to 
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tell  you  but  you've  forced  me  into  it.  What's 
the  dif?  It's  all  wrong,  anyway,  and  you  might 
as  well  get  cured  that  way  as  any  other.  (With 
hard  mocking).  Only  don't  forget  what  you 
said  a  minute  ago  about  it  not  mattering  to  you 
what  other  reason  I  got  so  long  as  I  wasn't 
married  to  no  one  else. 

BURKE:  (Manfully).  That's  my  word  and  I'll 
stick  to  it ! 

ANNA:  (Laughing  bitterly).  What  a  chance! 
You  make  me  laugh,  honest!  Want  to  bet  you 
will!  Wait  'n'  see!  (She  stands  at  the  table, 
rear,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  tteo 
men,  with  her  hard,  mocking  smile).  First 
thing  is,  I  want  to  tell  you  two  guys  something. 
You  was  going  on  s'if  one  of  you  had  to  own  me. 
But  nobody  owns  me.  See? — 'cepting  myself. 
I'll  do  what  I  please  and  no  man,  I  don't  give 
a  hoot  who  he  is,  can  tell  me  what  to  do !  I 
ain't  asking  either  of  you  for  a  living.  I  can 
make  it  myself — one  way  or  other — I'm  my  own 
boss,  so  put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it!  You 
and  your  orders! 

BURKE:  (Protestingly).  I  wasn't  meaning  it 
that  way  at  all  and  well  you  know  it.  ... 
ANNA:  You  did  mean  it  that  way,  too.  You 
sounded — yust  like  all  the  rest.  (Hysterically). 
But,  dam  it,  shut  up!  Let  me  talk  for  a 
change ! 

BURKE:  'Tis  quare,  rough  talk,  that — for  a 
dacent  girl  the  like  of  you ! 
ANNA:  (With  a  hard  laugh).  Decent?  Who 
told  you  I  was?  (Chris  is  sitting  with  bowed 
shoulders,  his  head  in  his  hands.  She  leans 
aver  in  exasperation  and  shakes  him  violently 
by  the  shoulder).  Don't  go  to  sleep,  Old  Man. 
Listen  here,  I'm  talkin'  to  you  now.  .  .  .  That 
crazy  bull  about  wanting  to  keep  me  away  from 
the  sea  don't  go  down  with  me.  You  yust  didn't 
wanted'to  be  bothered  with  me.  You're  like  all 
the  rest  of  'em! 

CHRIS:  (Feebly).  Anna!  It  ain't  so — 
ANNA:  (Not  heeding  his  interruption — re- 
vengefully). But  one  thing  I  never  wrote  you. 
It  was  one  of  them  cousins  that  you  think  is 
such  nice  people — the  youngest  son — Paul — that 
started  me  wrong.  It  wasn't  none  of  my  fault. 
1  hated  him  worse'n  hell  and  he  knew  it.  But 
he  was  big  and  strong —  (Pointing  to  Burke) 
Like  you. 

BURKE:  (Half  springing  to  his  feet — his  fists 
clenched).  God  blarst  it! 

(He  sinks  slowly  back  in  his  chair  again,  the 
knuckles  showing  white  on  his  clenched  hands, 
his  face  tense  with  the  effort  to  suppress  his 
grief  and  rage). 

CHRIS:  (In  a  cry  of  horrified  pain).  Anna! 
ANNA:  (To  him — seeming  not  to  have  heard 
their  interruption).  That  was  why  I  run  away 
from  the  farm.  That  was  what  made  me  get  a 
yob  as  nurse  girl  in  St.  Paul.  (With  a  hard, 
mocking  laugh).  And  you  think  that  was  a  nice 
yob  for  a  girl,  too,  don't  you?  (Sarcastically). 
With  all  them  nice  inland  fellers  yust  looking 
for  a  chance  to  marry  me,  I  s'pose.  Marry  me? 
What  a  chance?  They  wasn't  looking  for 
marrying.  (As  Burke  lets  a  groan  of  fury 
escape  him — desperately).  I'm  owning  up  to 
everything  fair  and  square.  I  was  caged  in,  I 
tell  you — yust  like  in  yail — taking  care  of  other 
people's  kids — listening  to  'em  bawling  and  cry- 
ing day  and  night — when  I  wanted  to  be  out — 
and  I  was  lonesome — lonesome  as  hell!  (With 
a  sudden  weariness  in  her  voice).  So  I  give  up 
finally.  What  was  the  use?  (To  Chris — fur- 
iously). And  who's  to  blame  for  it,  me  or  you? 
If  you'd  even  acted  like  a  man — if  you'd  even 


been  a   regular  father  and  had  me  with  you — 
maybe  things  would  be  different! 
CHRIS:     (In  agony).    Don't  talk  dat  vay,  Anna ! 
Ay    go    crazy!      Ay    von't    listen!       (Puts    his 
hands  over  his  ears). 

ANNA:  (Infuriated  by  his  action — stridently). 
You  will  too  listen!  (She  leans  over  and  pulls 
liis  hands  from  his  ears — with  hysterical  rage). 
You — keeping  me  safe  inland — I  wasn't  no  nurse 
girl  the  last  two  years — I  lied  when  I  wrote 
you — I  was  in  a  house,  that's  what! — yes,  that 
kind  of  a  house — the  kind  sailors  like  you  and 
Mat  goes  to  in  port — and  your  nice  inland  men, 
too — and  all  men,  God  damn  'em!  I  hate  'em! 
Hate  'em! 

(She    breaks    into    hysterical   sobbing). 
CHRIS:     (Whimpering    like    a     child).     Anna! 
Anna!     It's  a  lie!     It's  a  lie. 

(He  stands  wringing  his   hands  togetlier  and 
begins  to  weep). 

BURKE:  (His  whole  great  body  tense  like  <i 
spring — gropingly).  So  that's  what's  in  it! 
ANNA:  (Raising  her  head  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice — with  extreme  bitterness).  I  s'pose  you 
remember  your  promise,  Mat?  No  other  reason 
was  to  count  with  you  so  long  as  I  wasn't  mar- 
ried already.  So  I' s'pose  you  want  me  to  get 
dressed  and  go  ashore,  don't  you?  (She 
laughs).  Yes,  you  do? 

BURKE:  (On  the  verge  of  his  outbreak — stiim- 
meringly).  God  stiffen  you! 
ANNA:  (Trying  t»  keep  up  her  hard,  bitter 
tone  but  gradually  letting  a  note  of  pitiful 
pleading  creep  in).  I  s'pose  if  I  tried  to  tell 
you  I  wasn't — that — no  more  you'd  believe  me, 
wouldn't  you?  Yes,  you  would!  And  if  I  told 
you  that  yust  getting  out  in  this  barge,  and 
being  on  the  sea,  had  changed  me  and  made  me 
feel  different  about  things,  s'if  all  I'd  been 
through  wasn't  me  and  didn't  count  and  was 
yust  like  it  never  happened — you'd  laugh, 
wouldn't  you?  And  you'd  die  laughing  sure  if 
I  said  that  meeting  you  that  funny  way  that 
night  in  the  fog,  and  afterwards  seeing  you  was 
straight  goods  stuck  on  me,  had  got  me  to  think- 
ing for  the  first  time,  and  I  sized  you  up  as  a 
different  kind  of  man — a  sea  rsan  as  different 
from  the  ones  on  land  as  water  is  from  mud — 
and  that  was  why  I  got  stuck  on  you,  too.  I 
wanted  to  marry  you  and  fool  you,  but  I 
couldn't.  Don't  you  see  how  I'd  changed.  I 
couldn't  marry  you  with  you  believing  a  lie — 
and  I  was  ashamed  to  tell  you  the  truth — till 
the  both  of  you  forced  my  hand,  and  I  see  you 
was  the  same  as  all  the  rest.  And  now,  give  me 
a  bawling  out  and  beat  it,  like  I  can  tell  you're 
going  to.  (She  stops,  looking  at  Burke.  He  is 
silent,  his  face  averted,  his  features  beginning 
to  work  with  fury.  She  pleads  passionately). 
Will  you  believe  it  if  I  tell  you  that  loving  you 
has  made  me — clean?  It's  the  straight  goods, 
honest!  (Then  as  he-  doesn't  reply — bitterly). 
Like  hell  you  will!  You're  like  all  the  rest! 
BURKE:  (Blazing  out — turning  on  her  in  a  per- 
fect frenzy  of  rage — his  voice  trembling  with 
passion).  The  rest,  is  it?  God's  curse  on  you! 
Clane,  is  it?  You  slut,  you.  I'll  be  killing  you 
now! 

(He  picks  up  the  chair  on  which  he  has  been 
sitting  and  swinging  it  high  over  his  shoulder 
springs  toward  her.  Chris  rushes  forwards 
with  a  cry  of  alarm,  trying  to  ward  off  the  blow 
from  his  daughter.  Anna  looks  up  into  Burke's 
eyes  with  Ike  fearlessness  of  despair.  Burke 
checks  himself,  the  chair  held  in  the  air). 
CHRIS:  (Wildly).  Stop,  you  crazy  fool!  You 
vant  for  murder  her? 


ANNA:  (Pushing  her  father  away  brusquely, 
her  eyes  still  holding  Burke's).  Keep  out  of 
this,  you.  (To  Burke — dully).  Well,  ain't  you 
got  the  nerve  to  do  it?  Go  ahead!  I'll  be 
thankful  to  you,  honest.  I'm  sick  of  the  whole 
game. 

BURKE:  (Throwing  the  chair  away  into  a 
corner  of  the  room — helplessly).  I  can't  do  it, 
God  help  me,  and  your  two  eyes  looking  at  me! 
(Furiously).  Though  I  do  be  thinking  I'd  have 
a  good  right  to  smash  your  skull  like  a  rotten 
egg.  Was  there  ever  a  woman  in  the  world 
had  the  rotteness  in  her  that  you  have,,  and  wa> 
there  iver  a  man  the  like  of  me  was  made  the 
fool  of  the  world.  .  .  I'll  be  getting  dead 
rotten  drunk  so  I'll  not  remember  if  'twas  iver 
born  you  was  at  all;  and  I'll  be  shipping  away 
on  some  boat  will  take  me  to  the  other  end 
of  the  world  where  I'll  never  see  your  face 
again!  (He  turns  to  go.) 

CHRIS:  Grasping  Burke  by  the  arm — stupidly). 
No,  you  don't  go.  Ay  tank  maybe  it's  better 
Anna  marry  you  now. 

BURKE:  (Shaking  Chris  off — furiously).  Lave 
go  of  me,  ye  old  ape!  Marry  her,  is  it?  I'd 
see  her  roasting  in  hell  first.  I'm  shipping  awa\ 
out  of  this,  I'm  telling  you!  (Pointing  to  Anna 
— passionately).  And  my  curse  on  you  and  the 
curse  of  Almighty  God  and  all  the  Saints! 
You've  destroyed  me  this  day  and  may  you  lie 
awake  in  the  long  nights  tormented  with 
thoughts  of  Mat  Burke  and  the  great  wrong 
you've  done  him! 
ANNA:  (In  anguish).  Mat! 

(But  he  turns  without  another  word  and 
strides  out  of  the  doorway.  Anna  looks  after 
him  wildly,  starts  to  run  after  him,  then  hides 
her  face  in  her  outstretched  arms,  sobbing. 
Chris  stands  in  a  stupor,  staring  at  the  floor). 
CHRIS:  (After  a  pause — dully).  Ay  tank  Ay  go 
ashore,  too.  .  .  . 

ANNA:     (Mockingly).     And   I  s'pose  you   want 
me  to  beat  it,  don't  you?     You  don't  want  me 
here  disgracing  you,  I  s'pose? 
CHRIS:     Nq,   you   stay   here!      (Goes   over   and 
pats  her  on  the  shoulder,  the  tears  running  down 
his  face).    Ain't  your  fault,  Anna,  Ay  know  dat. 
(She  looks  up  at  him  softened.     He  burst  into 
rage).     It's  dat  ole  davil,  sea,  do   dis  to  me! 
(He  shakes  his  fist  at  the  door).     .     .     . 
ANNA:     (With   spent   weariness).     Oh,    what'* 
the  use?     Go  on  ashore  and  get  drunk. 
CHRIS:     (Goes  into   room   on   left  and  gets   his 
cap.     He  goes  to   the  door,  silent  and  stupid — 
then  turns).     You  vait  here,  Anna? 
ANNA:     (Dully).       Maybe — and     maybe     not. 
Maybe  I'll  get  drunk,  too.     Maybe  I'll —     But 
what  the  hell  do  you  care  what  I   do?     Go  on 
and  beat  it. 

(Chris  turns  stupidly  and  goes  out.  Anna  at 
the  table  staring  straight  in  front  of  her) 

The  fourth  act  is  also  laid  in  the  cabin  of 
the  barge.  Anna  has  been  alone  for  two  days 
while  Mat  and  Chris  have  been  on  shore 
drowning  their  sorrows  in  drink.  Chris  re- 
turns and  gives  his  consent  to  Anna's  marry- 
ing Mat.  After  he  has  gone  to  bed,  Mat  en- 
ters. A  scene  follows  in  which  Mat  shows 
that  he  is  still  in  love  with  Anna,  although 
he  still  feels  that  she  has  done  him  a  great 
wrong.  The  play  ends  with  the  reconciliation 
of  Mat  and  Anna — Anna  proving  to  him,  by 
swearing  on  his  crucifix,  that  he  is  the  only 
man  she  has  ever  loved  and  appealing  to  his 
vanity  by  showing  him  that  he  has  made  a 
different  woman  of  her. 
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FRANCES  CARSON 

This  interesting  actress,  who 
appeared  last  season  in  sup. 
port  of  Holbrook  Blinn,  as 
the  patient  Griselda,  the 
pathe,tic  wife,  in  "The  Bad 
Man,"  is  now  on  tour  in  the 
West,  and  will  be  seen  later 
on  Broadway,  in  a  new  play 
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MARGARET   LAWRENCE 

Two  interests  claim  the  attention 
of  this  accomplished  artiste — so- 
ciety and  the  stage.  Known  in 
private  life  as  Mrs.  Austin  Munn, 
she  is  not  only  a  leader  in  social 
circles,  but  also  the  mother  of 
two  charming  children.  Her  most 
recent  theatrical  activity  has  been 
the  playing  of  the  ingenious  and 
triumphant  wife  in  "Lawful  Lar- 
ceny." Earlier  appearances  in- 
cluded "Tea  for  Three"  and  "Wed- 
ding Bells" 
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Mrs.  Blabb  Goes  to  the  Matinee 

She  Sees  "Captain  Applejack"-  and  "Sally"  and  Philosophizes  on  Dramatics  in   General 

By  GEORGE  V.  HOBART 


GEO.V.  HOBART 


MRS.  BLABB  and  her  two  daughters, 
Minerva  and  Aurora,  sat  down  to 
breakfast  in  the  small  but  pleasant 
hotel  in  New  York  where  they  were  tem- 
porarily located. 

"Oh,  Mumma!"  ex- 
claimed Aurora,  the 
youngest  daughter,  "do 
tell  us  about  the  plays 
you  saw  yesterday.  You 
went  to  a  matinee  and 
a  night  performance, 
didn't  you,  Mumma?" 
"All  in  good  time, 
my  dear  Rory,"  replied 
Mrs.  Blabb.  "Leave  us 
take  everything  in  its 
proper  seekance.  First 
the  refreshing  glast  of 
ice  water;  then  the  en- 
nervating  glast  of 
orange-juice;  then  co  attackt  the  Spanish 
mackeral  which  t'he  same,  being  un-be- 
headed,  is  staring  at  us  with  the  dim  re- 
ligious light  in  its  eyes,  as  the  saying  is. 
Then  after  we  have  played  havoc  with 
the  viands  set  before  us  we  will  purceed 
to  local  topics,  you  to  yours  and  me  to 
mine  and  each  to  this  or  that." 

"But,  Mumma!"  pleaded  the  eldest 
daughter,  "we  do  want  to  know  where  you 
went,  what  you  saw  and  how  you  liked 
it!" 

NERVY,"  answered  Mrs.  Blabb,  "never 
let  it  be  said  that  your  mother  failed 
in  the  duty  of  bringing  up  her  children  in 
the  path  of  moral  creptitude  by  knawing 
on  a  hunk  of  toast  when  them  children  was 
heaping  questions  at  her.  I  went  yester- 
day afternoon  with  Mrs.  Gullfoil  to  the 
Cort  Theatre.  The  name  of  the  plav 
was  entitled,  'Captain  Applejack'  and  it 
was  the  best  comedy  I  ever  see  because  it 
had  comedy  in  it  which  is  so  unusual  in 
comedy. 

The  hero  of  the  play,  which  is  none 
other  than  the  redoubtable  Captain  Ap- 
plejack himself,  is  pufformed  by  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Wallace  Eddinger 
which  gives  the  best  pufformance  of  refined 
comicality  that  has  ever  been  my  potion  to 
gaze  at  in  a  laugh-stricken  manner. 

"Then  they  is  Mary  Nash,  taking  off 
the  part  of  a  adventuress,  true  to  the  life 
in  such  cases  made  and  pervided  and  to  the 
manner  born,  as  the  saying  is.  I  ain't  never 
possessed  the  acquaintance  of  a  adventuress, 
because  we  never  had  one  in  our  home  town 
except,  mebbe,  it  was  Mrs.  Guffey,  the 
druggist's  wife,  she  being  accused  by  Dame 
Rumor  of  coming  from  the  grocery  store 
with  a  frying  of  bacon  for  supper  and 
walking  up  Lily  Street  under  the  same 
umbrella  with  Dr.  Hoyt,  the  dentist,  him 
being  slightly  married  at  the  time,  but  she 
claimed  afterwards  that  the  umbrella  be- 
longed to  her  husband  and  she  only  walked 
along  with  the  dentist  hoping  she'd  get 


hold  of  the  umbrella  so's  she  could  leave 
the  Dr.  flat  and  hurry  home  with  the 
bacon.  Hearing  this  explanation  Dame 
Rumor  got  red  in  the  face  and  changed 
the  subject,  so  you  see,  children,  my  knowl- 
edge of  a  adventuress  is  -somewhat  timid 
and  uncertain  But  if  all  of  them  are  as 
clever  and  dashing  as  Mary  Nash  then  I 
can  understand  why  the  men  make  dash 
fools'  of  themselves  about  a  adventuress. 

ON  the  other  hand,  as  the  saying  is,  they 
is  Phoebe  Foster,  taking  off  the  part 
of  a  quiet,  subdued  girl  in  a  small  town 
in  merry  England  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  London  that  Wappinger's  Falls 
bears  to  New  York,  so  you  can  see  how 
bucollectic  it  is.  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
everybody  in  the  household  is  going  along 
the  even  tenor,  contralto  and  metzo-con- 
certina  of  their  ways  when  suddenly  Wallie 
Eddinger  becomes  interested  in  a  nightmare 
and  presto !  lo  and  behold !  with  a  yeave 
ho  my  hearties  he  grabs  Phoebe  by  the 
hand  and  they  become  pirates  bold  of  the 
Spanish  Mange.' 

"Oh,  that  sounds  very  exciting!"  ex- 
claimed Minerva;  "do  tell  us  all  about  it, 
Mumma!" 

"With  your  foot  on  the  soft  pedal, 
Nervy,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Blabb.  "I  can 
say  no  more  because  I  am  in  honor  bound, 
as  the  saying  is.  You  see,  children,  when 
I  bought  the  tickets  from  Mr.  Isadore  Cos- 
tigan,  the  spectator,  he  says  to  me,  'Mrs. 
Blabb,  I  am  charging  you  only  fifty  cents 
preenium  on  these  tickets  so  I  ask  you 
never  disclose  the  secret  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Cort  Theatre  on  account  I 
only  charge  you  fifty  cents  preenium  so  if 
any  one  should  ask  you  is  it  a  good  show 
you  should  arrange  your  features  in  such 
a  mysterious  but  joyful  manner  as  will  make 
whoever  asks  you  rush  off  to  me  and 
get  tickets  which  I  give  them  at  'fifty  cents 
preenium.' 

"So  you  see,  my  dears,  without  being  false 
to  my  vows  I  can  say  no  more,  except  that 
in  them  days  they  was  brave  and  dashing 
pirates  on  the  Spanish  Mange  like  Wallie, 
and  beautiful  cabin  boys  like  Phoebe,  and 
charming  adventuresses  like  Mary,  and  in 
these  days  the  poor  old  Spanish-  Mange  is 
nothing  but  a  cinder-path  for  rum-runners, 
hiking  hootch  hither  and  yon,  while  brave 
and  dashing  revenues  sit  on  the  beach  and 
figure  out  their  'fifty-fifty." 

BUT,  Mumma,  what  play  did  you  see 
last  night?"  inquired  Aurora. 

"I  see  'Sally,'  "  replied  Mrs.  Blabb. 

"But  that's  an  old  play,  isn't  it,  Mum- 
ma?" asked  Minerva. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "too 
old  to  be  crickasized,  but  young  enough  to 
be  enjoyed  by  all  those  present.  It's  been 
running  a  long  time  but  it  ain't  out  of 
breath  yet.  Mrs.  Gullfoil  wanted  to  see 
it  afore  she  went  back  to  Pillsville,  In- 


diana, where  she  has  a  little  grey  home  in 
the  West,  so  after  dining  at  the  Builtfast 
we  ordered  tickets  from  a  spectator  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  Patrick  Levinski,  one  of 
his  names  not  being  the  truth.  I  couldn't 
get  my  tickets  from  Mr.  Isadore  Costigan 
which  is  in  Florida  because  his  health  is 
run  down  on  account  of  going  to  the  mat 
with  the  income  tax. 

"The  play  of  'Sally'  was  perdueed  by 
Flo  Ziggyfields,  Jr.,  the  same  man  that 
designs  the  maxiemus  of  girl  to  fit  the 
minniemus  of  costume  in  the  'Follies'  by 
explaining  to  her  how  hot  it's  going  to 
be  this  summer,  and  wouldn't  she  rather 
wear  less  and  be  cool  and  carefully  ob- 
served by  the  politariat  than  wear  more 
and  be  respected  by  the  reformers. 

"Mrs.  Gullfoil  pointed  Flo  Ziggy'fields, 
Jr.,  out  to  me  in  the  lobbay.  Judging  from 
the  silvern  hair  and  the  drawn  look  about 
his  other  features  he's  about  the  seniorest 
junior  1  ever  see.  I  am  told — mark  you, 
children,  I  don't  say  it's  true! — but  I'm 
told  Flo  has  lost  his  prematurely  young  ex- 
pression and  has  inherited  his  age  and  re- 
moteness from  trying  to  pick  out  an  author 
for  the  'Follies'  who  can  write  stuff  good 
enough  to  be  cut  out  at  the  dress  rehearsals 
in  Atlantic  City. 

"But  be  that  as  it  may,  Flo  has  a  kindly 
face  if  you  approach  it  at  the  right  angle 
of  45  degrees  in  the  right  lattertude  and 
the  right  longertude  which  is  in  the  stern 
of  a  boat  about  two  miles  out  from  Palm 
Beach  fishing  for  amberjacks,  applejacks 
and  comebacks  in  the  sullen  waters  of  the 
sunburned  sea." 

T3  UT,  Mumma,  when  are  you  going  to 
-L*  tell  us  about  the  play  last  night;  we're 
just  dying  to  hear,"  pleaded  Minerva. 

"Oh,  yes,"  reponded  Mrs.  Blabb;  "well, 
as  I  was  saying,  I  think  'Sally'  is  one  of 
the  nicest  plays  I  ever  encountered.  Best 
of  all  I  liked  Maryland  Miller  which  Is 
so  pretty  and  dances  like  a  water-spite. 
She  took  off  the  part  of  a  dish-washer 
which  was  so  natural  to  those  contained 
in  household  service  in  real  life,  because 
they  was  a  minniemus  of  dish-washing  and 
a  maxiemus  of  a  good  time  was  had  by 
all.  Maryland  is  about  the  nicest  girl  I 
ever  saw  inhabiting  a  musical  comedy.  She 
is  what  the  French  call  chick.  Of  course 
there  will  be  people  who  may  think  some 
of  the  other  girls  in  the  play  are  chickener 
but  speaking  as  a  woman  of  this  world, 
speaking  as  a  woman  who  has  traveled  ex- 
tensive, having  been  a  commuter  both  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  I  think  with  the 
French  that  Maryland  Miller  is  the  chick- 
enest  of  them  all. 

"Then  they  is  in  the  play  a  comical  fel- 
low which  is  entitled  of  the  name  of  Lee 
O'Nerroll.  His  cutting-up  and  antiques 
was  very  mirth-providing  but  last  night  the 
(Continued  on  page  260) 
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THK  WOMAN   WITH    I'HK   BENDA    MASK 

Now   dancing   lier   way   through   the   West,   Virginia   Bell   is   here   seen,   not   as   she   usually 
)ip|ienrs   in   the   "Greenwich   Village   Follies"    but  in  a  new  rflle  showing  the  blending  of  the 

mask  with  the, human  figure 
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Behind  the  Scenes  with  Belasco 

How  America's  Leading  Theatre  Manager  Has  Solved  the  Secret  of  Successful  Production 

By  JANE  DRANSFIELD 


MATTY,  bring  the  mop!" 
The  voice  is  Mr.  Belasco's.  It 
is  at  a  rehearsal  of  "Deburau." 
The  curtain,  having  just  fallen  on  the  sec- 
ond act,  is  being  raised  again  for  "all  stand 
around  for  orders."  From  the  auditorium, 
up  the  director's  stairs,  placed  at  rehearsals 
to  lead  from  the  house  to  the  stage,  springs 
"the  governor,"  in  quiet  energy  a  giant,  in 
eagerness  of  manner  a  boy,  his  dark  eyes 
luminous  under  his  bushy  brows,  his  white 
hair  focussing  the  light. 

From  behind  the  velvet  curtains  through 
which  Lionel  Atwill  had  just  made  his  exit 
after  that  marvelous  "Please"  of  his,  spoken 
in  protest  to  his  introduction  to  Armand 
Duval,  appears  Matty,  the  technical  direc- 
tor, bewildered,  but  ready  to  be  of  service, 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  mop.  He  looks  ques- 
tioningly  at  Mr.  Belasco. 

"Armand  Duval  has  slopped  his  tears  all 
over  the  floor." 

And  again  at  "Deburau,"  a  play  which 
Mr.  Belasco  caressed  into  shape  with  espe- 
cial affection,  perhaps  because  it  depicts 
with  such  sympathy  the  actor's  art.  The 
production  had  been  out  upon  the  road,  and 
would  open  in  New  York  within  a  few  days. 
The  velvety  smoothness  which  David  Bel- 
asco demands  for  his  metropolitan  openings 
must  be  assured,  not  only  through  perfec- 
tion of  detail,  but  more  important  than 
everything  else,  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  co- 
operation among  the  actors.  To  this  end, 
therefore,  he  was  addressing  the  company, 
a  hundred  odd  in  number,  having  gathered 
them  all  about  him  on  the  stage.  Many 
of  them  were  children  and  young  girls.  All 
were  in  costume,  as  the  business  of  the  night 
had  been  ihe;costume  inspection,  when  each 
actor  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Belasco 
and  the  experts.  Out  upon  the  road,  he 
told  them,  they  had  been  living  as  one 
family.  Now,  scattered  in  their  various 
homes,  and  coming  to  the  theatre  out  of 
different  environments  and  interests,  still 
they  must  strive  to  retain  this  feeling  of 
homogeneity.  It  was  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  play. 

"DEMEMBER,  out  there,  in  the  dark 
•*-*-  ened  house,  not  ten  feet  away  from 
you,  will  be  sitting  the  best  people  from 
New  York,  from  Paris,  from  London.  I 
want  to  show  them  what  the  author  of  the 
play  can  do,  what  you  can  do,  what  we  can 
do.  But  my  work  is  finished,  the  author's 
work  is  completed,  all  depends  now  on  you." 
Then  followed  directions, — the  quiet  that 
must  be  maintained  behind  stage,  the  cau- 
tion the  young  women  in  evening  dress 
should  take  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
inevitable  draughts  in  the  wings;  instruc- 
tions to  the  children  as  to  the  care  of  their 
costumes,  each  of  which  had  been  designed 
with  such  thought,  how,  when  not  in  use, 
they  should  be  hung  on  the  pegs  provided, 
and  if  a  spot  or  rent  appeared,  the  wardrobe 
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DAVID   BELASCO 


who  after  half  a  century  given  to  the 
service  of  the  stage,  is  still  the  most  im- 
portant figure  in  the  American  theatre 


mistress  should  be  immediately  sought. 
Finally,  he  bade  them  as  they  left  the  thea- 
tre that  night,  to  read  the  motto  printed 
in  gilt  letters  on  the  call-board : 

"A  Sure  Road  To  Success — Mind  Your 
Own  Business;  A  Sure  Road  To  Happi- 
ness— Mind  Your  Own  Business." 

It  is  by  such  human  methods,  sometimes 
cajolery,  sometimes  biting  sarcasm,  but 
more  often  praise,  and  always  kindness,  that 
Mr.  Belasco  is  able  to  lead  his  actors  to 
the  acme  of  their  abilities.  He  never  scolds 
them.  The  sensitive  organism  of  their 
mental  and  physical  make-up  is  too  delicate 
an  instrument  to  be  shocked  and  numbed 
through  fear.  No  one  knows  this  better 
than  "the  governor."  Never  have  I  seen 
him  angry  with  an  actor.  Not  that  he  is 
incapable  of  anger.  Far  from  it.  A  stage 
hand  high  up  in  the  wings,  whose  drop  of 
the  curtain  has  cut  short  a  telling  speech, 
or  a  dressmaker,  somewhere  uptown,  whose 
bungle  over  a  costume  has  made  a  necessary 
quick  change  impossible,  against  such  as 
these  Mr.  Belasco  may  burst  forth  in  fury. 
But  one  has  a  suspicion  even  of  this  rage. 
One  must  never  forget  that  Mr.  Belasco 
has  been  an  actor,  and  is  quite  capable  of 
simulated  outbursts  if  by  their  means  a 
talented  artist  may  be  put  at  ease.  For  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 


Mr.  Belasco  respects  and  honors,  it  is  talent, 
the  gift  of  the  gods. 

In  working  out  a  play,  Mr.  Belasco  is 
never  arbitrary.  He  consults, -he  advises, 
he  ponders.  With  the  utmost  sympathy  he 
seeks  not  only  the  author's  conception  of 
a  part,  but  the  actor's,  and  always  he  allows 
the  actor  to  show  him  what  he  can  do  be- 
fore he  offers  suggestions.  Frequently  an 
animated  debate  occurs  over  some  particular 
passage.  Half  a  dozen  people,  sometimes 
even  the  guests  at  rehearsal,  will  be  asked 
their  opinion. 

"Mr.  B."  is  the  affectionate  term  by 
which  the  director  of  the  Belasco  Theatre 
is  called  by  his  associates,  the  family  of  his 
theatre ;  either  that,  or  "the  governor." 
And  the  bee,  sign  of  indefatigable  industry, 
is  his  symbol.  It  is  embossed  on  the  backs 
of  the  chairs  of  the  auditorium,  it  appears 
in  the  design  of  the  light  screens  in  the  halls 
and  reception  rooms.  Another  symbol  is 
Napoleon.  Sometime,  when  I  find  time,  I 
would  like  to  run  through  the  Belasco 
Theatre,  and  count  the  pictures  of  the  Lit- 
tle Corporal,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
They  hang  in  the  hallways,  in  the  offices, 
everywhere,  and  in  all  stages  of  his  career, 
while  in  the  studio  at  the  top  of  the  theatre 
is  gathered  a  priceless  Napoleonic  collec- 
tion, one  of  the  rarest  in  the  country.  One 
wonders  why  this  admiration  of  the  im- 
perialistic Corsican  ?  Is  it  because  of  the 
exotic  strain  in  the  ancestry  of  both,  mak- 
ing them  spiritually  kin?  Or  is  it  because 
Napoleon,  too,  believed  in  his  "star,"  as 
has  always  David  Belasco? 

In  a  recent  article  the  claim  was  made 
that  Mr.  Belasco  is  a  sort  of  a  Svengali, 
that  he  hypnotizes  his  actors.  This  is  non- 
sense. It  is  true  that  under  his  management 
many  American  actors  have  accomplished 
the  most  distinctive  work  of  their  careers. 
Blanche  Bates  never  surpassed  her  "Girl," 
and  Henrietta  Crosman  never  was  lovelier 
than  in  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs."  Effie  Shan- 
non looks  back  on  "The  Years  of  Discre- 
tion" as  the  one  play  in  which  she  had  a 
"real"  part — few  playwrights  realize,  says 
Miss  Shannon,  that  actors  must  have 
"parts."  Frances  Starr  openly  admits  that 
her  success  is  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Belasco. 
So  do  David  Warfield  and  Lenore  Ulric. 

THERE  are  many  others,  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  stage,  who  declare  without 
reserve,  that  whatever  of  success  they  have 
attained  is  due  to  their  having  come  under 
Mr.  Belasco's  influence.  The  power  that 
he  uses,  however,  has  no  touch  of  the 
occult  about  it,  but  is  simply  a  penetrating 
knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the  human 
mind.  He  does  not  "will"  his  actors  to 
their  parts.  He  studies  them,  their  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  traits,  and  then  fits 
them  into  their  parts,  or  their  parts  to  them. 
Once  cast,  they  must  play  to  the  full,  every 
shade  of  meaning  developed,  every  oppor- 
tunity seized  for  the  rounding  out  of  the 
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Joseph  Cawthorne  in  the  rftlr 
of  general  factotum — bouncer 
of  drinks  and  confidant  of 
lovers— at  "The  Blue  Kitten" 
restaurant,  keeps  the  laughter 
flowing  in  the  musical  comedy 
hit  of  that  name  at  the  Selwyn 


Aped* 


Cecil  Lean   and  Cleo   Mayfield,   the   principals   in   "The 

Blushing   Bride,"   encounter    many   difficulties    on    their 

cabaret  journey  to  the  altar,  but  remain  in  high  spirits 

through   the   entire    two   acts 


The  coy  Marjolaine  (Peggy  Wood;, 
in  the  charming  operetta  of  that 
name  at  the  Broadhurst,  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  lover  (Irving 
Beebe)  who  stays  away  a  whole  week 
— in  the  music-ized  version  of  "Po. 
mander  Walk" 


JINGLE      AND      LAUGHTER      IN      NEW      MUSICAL      SHOWS 
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picture.  He  lures  them  to  do  their  best, 
and  therefore  actors  experience  sheer  joy 
while  playing  under  his  direction. 

It  is  almost,  though  not  literally  true, 
that  Mr.  Belasco  never  has  a  failure,  that 
is,  never  fails  to  win  popular  support.  What 
is  the  secret  of  his  success?  There  are  sev- 
eral secrets.  For  one  thing,  his  patience. 
It  is  the  greatest  lesson  I  have  learned  from 
"the  governor."  Nothing  occult,  or  mystic, 
only  the  time-old  virtue  of  taking  pains. 

THIS  real  interest  in  his  work  is  another 
reason  for  Mr.  Belasco's  success.  He 
loves  his  art,  whether  in  the  incipient  work 
on  a  manuscript,  or  in  the  final  details.  I 
have  seen  him  work  steadily  for  one  hour 
with  a  young  author  of  a  play  on  a  single 
line,  seeking  the  elusive  right  word,  him- 
self repeating  the  line,  acting  it  out,  trying 
one  word  after  another,  until  one  is  hit 
upon  that  is  satisfactory.  A  scene  will  be 
tried  in  half  a  dozen  versions  the  admoni- 
tion to  the  actors  being  not  to  fix  anything 
in  their  minds,  but  to  remember  it  is  merely 
a  trial.  Entire  scenes  are  not  only  re-con- 
structed, but  entirely  re-written  in  re- 
hearsal. In  this  way  the  almost  baffling 
finish  of  a  Belasco  production  is  attained. 

Expense  is  never  considered.  "Pay  those 
stage  carpenters  three  dollars  a  night  extra 
if  they  demand  it,  but  don't  let  them  be  seen 
in  the  wings  in  their  shirt-sleeves."  If  a 
play  does  not  pay  its  own  expenses,  and 
several  of  Mr.  Belasco's  more  beautiful  and 
elaborate  productions  have  not,  then  other 
plays  must  bear  its  burden.  "The  Gold 
Diggers"  must  pay  for  "The  Son-Daugh- 
ter," and  so  it  goes.  Never  has  Mr.  Belasco 
accepted  a  penny  of  subsidy,  or  bowed  his 
head  to  the  Syndicate.  He  remains  now 
as  he  began,  an  absolutely  independent 
producer. 

Raw  realism  has  no  place  in  Belasco's 
repertoire.  Life  as  seen  through  the  splen- 
dor of  the  imagination,  the  lifting  of  the 
primitive  emotions  toward  joy  and  happi- 
ness, the  illusion  of  beauty,  the  glamour  of 
daintiness,  and  light  fancy,  these  are  his 
preference.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  ghost  that 
walked  the  earth  for  anything  but  sinister 
purposes,  until  the  creation  of  Peter 
Grimm?  Nor  in  "The  Darling  of  the 
Gods"  are  the  lovers  to  be  left  united,  as 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  only  in  death,  but  we 
witness  their  eternal  union  in  the  heaven 
beyond  the  heavens.  If  beauty  be  an  il- 
lusion, never  mind ! 

BACK  in  the  eighteen  sixties  in  San 
Francisco,  when  five  years  of  age,  David 
Belasco  was  carried  onto  the  stage  as  the 
child  in  "Pizarro."  From  that  day  to  this, 
the  theatre  has  been  his  only  interest.  From 
call-boy,  and  "bill-sticker,"  his  own  phrase 
— up  through  actor,  hack  writer,  stage  di- 
rector, and  independent  manager,  he  has 
occupied  every  position  in  the  theatre.  No 
one  knows  the  American  stage  better  than 
he.  No  one  has  been  more  devo.ed  to  its 
development.  No  one  has  more  advanced 
its  art.  This  last  statement  will  be  disputed 
by  a  certain  small  coterie  of  critics,  barkers 
for  the  New  Art,  members  of  the  so-called 
"intelligensia,"  the  kind  of  critic  that  would 
employ  the  epithet  "the  picturesque  old 
charletan,  David  Belascc,"  as  did  a  certain 


magazine  writer  recently.  There  is  no  one 
cf  us  but  wishes  that  Mr.  Belasco  would 
not  waste  his  magic  on  some  of  the  trivial 
plays  he  chooses  to  produce — none  of  us  but 
longs  to  be  fed  from  his  hand  only  great 
dramatic  fare,  but  there  are  certain  indis- 
putable facts  which  should  be  given  pub- 
licity, not  only  in  justice  to  the  man,  but 
to  the  credit  of  the  American  producer  as 
against  the  foreign. 

The  "foot-light"  dispute  is  almost  funny. 
Just  before  the  war,  Mr.  Granville  Barker 
came  to  New  York  from  London,  and  pro- 
duced plays  at  Wallack's.  He  dispensed 
with  foot-lights,  ^and  enlarged  the  apron  of 
his  stage.  The  critics  hailed  his  work  as 
the  revelation  of  a  new  art,  a  revolution  in 
the  theatre,  carrying  out  the  theories  of 
Gordon  Craig.  This  was  in  1915.  In 
1879,  when  Mr.  Belasco  produced  "The 
Passion  Play"  at  the  old  Opera  House  in 
San  Francisco,  he  did  away  with  foot- 
lights for  the  performance.  For  another 
production  in  1884  he  did  it  again,  and  also 
in  1902  in  his  marvelous  production  of  "The 
Darling  of  the  Gods,"  also  for  "The  Return 
of  Peter  Grimm"  when  first  given  in  1911, 
and  for  "Marie-Odile"  in  1915.  For  the 
latter  production,  he  extended  the  apron  of 
his  stage,  and  as  it  occurred  in  the  same 
season  as  Mr.  Barker's  visit,  it  was  claimed 
that  Mr.  Belasco  took  from  Mr.  Barker  the 
idea  of  the  stage  extension.  This  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  "Marie-Odile" 
opened  and  was  playing  before  Mr.  Barker's 
season  began.  It  is  a  matter  of  record,  that 
arrangements  for  the  alteration  of  the 
proscenium  in  the  Belasco  Theatre  had  al- 
ready been  made,  before  it  was  even  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Barker  was  to  have  a 
season  in  New  York. 

IN  regard  to  stage  lighting,  a  department 
which  Mr.  Belasco  himself  calls  "intei- 
esting,  important,  and  potential  to  play  pro 
duction,"  the  present  development  is  largely 
due  to  the  experiments  and  innovations  of 
two  Americans,  Mr.  Belasco  and  Steele 
Mackaye,  who  were  associates  for  years. 
The  varicolored  baby  spot-light  was  orig- 
inated and  perfected  by  Mr.  Belasco  in  the 
theatre  which  bears  his  name,  a  theatre 
where  is  installed  to-day  the  most  complete 
switchboard  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
world.  He  did  away,  too,  with  the  plain 
white  light  that  was  so  glaring  in  its  effect. 
He  introduced  a  pinkish  light  when  he  pro- 
duced "Du  Barry."  It  became  known  as 
"The  Du  Barry  Light."  Later,  he  de- 
veloped the  amber  light.  These  innova- 
tions, criticized  at  first,  came  gradually  to 
be  used  by  other  producers  all  over  the 
world. 

No  one  realizes  better  than  Mr.  Belasco 
the  psychological  effect  of  light,  both  on  the 
actors  and  the  audience.  Light  rehearsals 
are  considered  as  important  as  actor  re- 
hearsals, and  are  as  exacting  in  the  demand 
for  perfection.  Here  again  no  expense  is 
spared  to^ftjthe  results  that  Mr.  Belasco 
regifrds.,,,:  as  absolutely  necessary.  From 
candle^jjjght,  through  gas,  1'comotor  re- 
flectors, 'the  oxyhydrogen  lime-light,  up  to 
the  present  electric  system,  Mr.  Belasco 
has  pursued  the  advance  of  his  art,  until 
to-day  none  can  rival  h;in  in  the  wizardry 
of  stage  lighting.  The  production  jf  the  re- 


vival of  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm"  is 
the  high  water  mark  of  stage  production  in 
this  country  in  this  respect.  The  sunlight 
as  it  filters  in  from  the  tulip  garden  seems 
to  be  real  sunshine ;  the  dark  of  an  ap- 
proaching summer  storm,  lamp  light,  fire 
light,  all  are  there,  and  more,  the  strange 
mystic  light  that  suggests  the  supernatural. 
Because  these  effects  are  so  natural,  the 
general  public  accept  them  as  they  do  the 
realities  they  represent,  little  realizing  the 
long  years  of  experiment  and  research. 

IN  scene  design  Mr.  Belasco  is  the  adher- 
ent of  no  cult,  a  believer  in  no  especial 
style.  He  may  not  use  the  straight  line,  or 
the  curve  with  the  power  of  suggestion,  say 
of  John  Wenger,  who  is  of  the  new  school, 
but  in  his  attainment  of  atmospheric  effect, 
and  the  big  musical  sweep  of  his  com- 
position Mr.  Belasco  stands  preeminent  in 
America.  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West," 
"The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  the  first  act 
of  "The  Easiest  Way,"  "The  Rose  of  the 
Rancho,"  the  list  might  be  carried  on  in- 
definitely, in  which  he  has  given  us  the  big 
beautiful  sweep  of  the  out-of-doors.  For 
interiors  the  wise  en  scene  varies  with  the 
type  of  the  play.  In  "Peter  Grimm,"  for 
instance,  he  has  a  room  in  which  were  many 
intimate  objects.  The  play  demands  just 
such  a  room.  Peter  has  lived  there  for 
years,  and  for  three  hundred  years  his  an- 
cestors before  him.  Naturally,  in  that 
length  of  time  heirlooms  had  collected.  Be- 
sides in  a  room  austerely  simple,  what 
would  be  the  force  of  Frederick's  exclama- 
tion that  when  he  came  into  his  uncle's 
money,  he  would  sell  the  house,  and  "all  its 
junk"?  That  Mr.  Belasco  can  design 
scenes  of  severity  and  simplicity,  however, 
"Marie-Odile"  proves. 

Important  as  stage  design  and  lighting 
are,  however,  after  all  it  is  the  acting  that 
we  really  go  to  the  theatre  to  see.  Other- 
wise we  would  go  to  the  opera,  or  the  art- 
gallery.  Here  in  New  York,  where  the 
ubiquitous  and  iniquitous  "star"  system  pre- 
vails, the  value  and  beauty  of  ensemble 
work  is  little  recognized.  If  a  manager  can 
satisfy  his  public  with  a  young  and  pretty 
star,  he  is  completely  satisfied.  The  rest 
of  the  company  are  "fillers."  Not  so  with 
David  Belasco.  From  his  companies  we 
have  the  most  uniform  and  best  ensemble 
work  in  America.  In  this  lies  largely  the 
pleasure  that  a  Belasco  production  gives, 
whatever  the  play.  Eventually,  as  advo- 
cated by  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  we  may- 
have  a  permanent  Repertory  Theatre  in 
New  York,  where  the  emphasis  will  be  on 
the  ensemble  rather  than  the  individual,  a 
repertory  carrying  out  such  ideals  as  Stuart 
Walker,  for  instance,  has  so  successfully 
realized  in  the  Murat  Theatre  in  Indian- 
apolis. Until  that  time  arrives,  we  are  de- 
pendent on  the  generosity  and  idealism  of 
the.,  individual  manager.  Rehearsal,  re- 
hearsal, rehearsal,  is  the  secret. 

RECENTLY  someone  asked  me  if  Mr. 
Belasco  attended  all  of  his  rehearsals. 
The  idea  of  Mr.  Belasco  be.ng  absent  from 
a  rehearsal  is  unthinkable.     Each  day  he  ar- 
rives at  his  theatre  before  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  is  long  after  midnight  when  he 
(Continued  on  page  260) 
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"He"  (Richard  Bennett)  is  con. 

gratulated  by  Mancini    (Frank 

Heicher)  on  the  success  of  his 

debut  as  a  clown 


Stirred  by  a  new  passion  after  his  self-enforced 

seclusion    from    the    world,    "He"    tells    Consuela 

(Margalo  Gillmore)   that  he  loves  her 


"A  gentleman  from  outside" 
(Jehn  Blair)  comes  to  expos- 
tulate with  "He"  on  his  new 
mode  of  life,  but  the  clown 
refuses  to  listen 


Depressed  because  of  her  com- 
ing marriage  to  the  Baron 
whom  she  detests,  Consuelo  is 
told  by  her  unscrupulous  father 
that  she  looks  prettier  when 
she  weeps 


Photos  Bruguierc 


POETRY      AND      PHILOSOPHY      IN      "HE      WHO      GETS      SLAPPED 


The  rage  for  the  red  of  hair — and  apparently 
also  for  the  red  of  lip — continues.  Mary  Mead 
posed  for,  and  'Jane  Peterson  painted,  this 
picture  of  the  red-haired  girl  which  attracted 
thousands  to  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  New- 
York  Society  of  Painters 


[ra  L.  Hill 
MARY    McCORD    AND    BASIL    DURANT 

Basil  Durant  and  his  new  partner,  Mary  Mc- 
Cord,  the  latest  favorites  of  the  smart  set, 
have  returned  to  the  ballroom,  and  are  danc- 
ing nightly  at  Delmonico's  Club  Durant  to  the 
accompaniment  of  Bennie  Kruger's  orchestra 


Peter  A.  Tulev 


Ira  L.  Hill 
EARL  CARROLL 


Not  a  British 
belted  earl,  but  a 
young  American 
p  r  od  uoe  r-play- 
wright-c  o  m  p  o  s  e  r, 
who,  starting  his 
career  as  a  pro- 
gram boy,  today 
realizes  his  dream 
— the  Earl  Carroll 
Theatre  —  recently 
opened  at  50th  St. 
and  7th  Ave. 


McBride 


DOUG  AND  MARY 

Judging  by  the  fierceness  of  his  expression,  Doug 
evidently  thinks  he  is  still  D'Artagnan,  beset  by  the 
Cardinal's  guards,  and  forgets  he  is  basking  in  close 
proximity  to  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  popular 
of  film  stars 


ADOLPH   AND   OLAF    BOLM 

That  even  the  head  of  a  famous 
ballet  can  sometimes  escape  from  the 
prevalent  rage  for  dancing,  is  proved 
by  this  delightful  home  picture  of 
Adolph  Bolm  with  his  son,  Olaf 


SEEN        IN        THE 


PASSING 
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Mr.  Hornblow  Goes  to  the  Play 


PLYMOUTH.  "THE  DELUGE." 
Play  in  3  acts,  from  Henning  Berger's 
"Syndafloden,"  adopted  by  Frank  Al- 
len. Revived  Jan.  27  with  this  cast: 


Stratton 

Charlie 

First  Customer 

Frazer 


Robert  E.  O'Connor 

James  Spottswood 

Arthur  Hurley 

Robert  McWade 


Another  Customer  John  Ravold 

Adams  Chacles  Ellis 

O'Neill  Lester  Lonergan 

Nordling  Edward  G.  Robinson 

Higgins  William  Dick 

Sadie  Kathlene  MacDonell 

THIS  remarkable  play,  from  the 
Swedish  "Syndafloden,"  the  ac- 
tion of  which  is  laid  in  America,  but 
written  by  a  foreigner  who,  perhaps 
unfortunately  for  our  theatre,  did  not 
succeed  in  establishing  himself  among 
us,  might  have  its  scene  laid  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  so  universal 
is  its  appeal.  First  performed  in 
Paris  in  1907,  its  success  was  such 
that  it  has  since  been  translated  into 
almost  every  language.  New  York 
first  saw  it  in  1917,  but  its  produc- 
tion here  was  ill-timed  owing  to  the 
war  and  the  piece  made  little  or  no 
impression. 

The  play,  frankly  a  thriller  of  the 
Grand  Guignol  order,  is  a  study  in 
the  psychology  of  fear  To  the  saloon 
of  a  Mississippi  town,  where  for  a 
time  the  author  worked  as  bartender, 
come  the  human  jetsam  of  the  big 
city,  all  sorts  of  shady  characters — 
crooked  promoters,  shyster  lawyers, 
gamblers,  prostitutes.  These  are  his 
characters. 

It  is  mid-summer  and  the  heat  is 
frightful.  Storms  are  predicted  and 
the  wires  report  cloudbursts  with  a 
dangerous  rise  in  the  river.  But 
Frazer,  the  promoter,  is  too  busy 
working  off  his  grouch  to  worry 
about  the  weather.  As  he  tosses  off 
his  third  gin  fizz,  he  denounces  every- 
body as  crooks,  his  special  spleen 
being  directed  against  O'Neill,  the 
shyster  lawyer,  who,  he  says,  ought 
to  be  in  jail.  Another  object  of  his 
ire  is  Adams,  a  gambler  who  is 
responsible  for  the  ruin  of  Sadie,  the 
harlot.  In  comes  O'Neill,  the  lawyer 
with  a  propensity  for  quoting  the 
scriptures.  It  doesn't  take  long  for 
the  shyster  and  the  promoter  to  come 


to  words,  and  blows  are  only  pre- 
vented by  the  intervention  of  the 
saloonkeeper. 

Suddenly,  the  bright  sky  outside 
darkens.  There  is  a  rumble  of 
thunder.  Presently  the  storm  bursts 
— a  100  mile  hurricane.  Two  men 
run  in  from  the  downpour — one  an 
actor  with  a  banjo,  the  other  a 
tramp,  and  then  through  the  side 
door  enters  Sadie,  the  street  walker, 
also  seeking  refuge.  Viciously,  she 
attacks  Adams  as  the  author  of  her 
misfortune. 

Meantime,  the  lightning  is  terrify- 
ing, the  crashes  of  thunder  deafening. 
The  wind  shakes  the  building.  All 
are  badly  frightened.  The  saloon- 
keeper closes  the  doors  and  lowers 
the  iron  shutters.  The  building  be- 
ing of  steel  and  concrete  construc- 
tion, there  seems  little  danger  at 
present  of  its  being  swept  away  in 
the  flood  now  raging  outside,  but  the 
water  is  rising  in  the  cellar  and  the 
telephone  is  out  of  commission.  They 
are  cut  off  from  the  outside  world. 

Champagne  flows  liberally*  and 
they  all  drink,  burying,  for  the  mo- 
ment, their  animosities  in  view  of 
the  common  peril.  The  saloon- 
keeper, badly  frightened,  begins  to 
cry.  All  realize  that  escape  is  im- 
possible. This  is  the  very  end.  Each 
reviews  his  past  life.  The  promoter 
is  sorry  he  denounced  the  lawyer  so 
savagely.  Now  he  comes  to  think  of 
it,  his  own  life  won't  bear  any  too 
close  scrutiny.  The  gambler  repents 
his  wrongdoing,  and  the  harlot 
throws  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
The  lawyer,  still  quoting  scripture, 
proposes  they  should  all  take  hands 
and  form  a  loving  brotherhood, 
united  in  life  as  in  death.  So,  all 
night  long,  with  the  help  of  the  ac- 
tor's guitar,  they  march  round  the 
saloon  singing  songs  of  brotherly 
love,  the  promoter  leading  the  others 
in  the  vociferation  of  his  repentance. 

But  with  the  returning  dawn,  the 
situation  is  found  to  be  less  serious 
than  supposed.  The  storm  has 
abated ;  the  waters  subside.  The 
peril  now  past,  the  promoter  begins 
to  think  he  was  a  little  premature  in 
forgiving  his  old  enemy,  O'Neill, 


while  the  gambler  once  more  refuses 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  girl 
he  betrayed.  In  brief,  the  dread  of 
death  once  removed,  they  all  revert 
once  more  to  what  they  were  before 
and  again  wallow  in  the  mire  of  their 
respective  turpitudes.  The  moral  is, 
of  course,  plain.  "When  the  devil 
is  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would 
be."  That  the  play  is  true  of  human 
nature  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  and  the 
lesson  is  put  so  forcibly  that  the  im- 
pression conveyed  is  an  almost  un- 
forgettable one. 

The  piece  is  admirably  staged  and 
acted.  Robert  McWade  is  inimitable 
in  his  old  role  of  the  promoter  and 
Lester  Lonergan  is  effective  as  the 
loquacious  lawyer.  Robert  E. 
O'Conner  is  a  barkeep  to  the  life 
and  a  good  word  must  be  said  for 
James  Spottswood,  who  plays  the 
helper,  Charlie.  Kathlene  MacDonell 
was  not  quite  convincing  as  Sadie,  a 
role  originally  acted  by  Pauline  Lord, 
nor  was  Charles  Ellis  entirely  suited 
to  the  role  of  the  gambler. 


HENRY  MILLER.  "THE  NATION- 
AL ANTHEM."  Play  in  4  acts,  by  J. 
Hartley  Manners.  Produced  Jan.  24 
with  this  cast: 


Marian  Hale 
Madeline  Trent 
Maud  Ethel 
Etta 

Arthur  Carlton 
John  K.  Carlton 
Tom  Carroll 
Reuben  Hale 
Jim  Picket 
Ned  Scoofy 
Dr.  Virande 
Waiter 


Laurette  Taylor 

Lillian  Kemble  Cooper 

Jo  Wallace 

Greta  Kemble  Cooper 

Ralph  Morgan 

Dodson  Mitchell 

Frank  M.  Thomas 

Richie  Ling 

Robert  Hudsor 

Ray  Wilson 

Paul  Porcasl 

William  Armstrong 


IF  we  did  not  know  Mr.  J.  Hartley 
Manners  for  the  industrious,  hon- 
est-to-goodness  member  of  the  play- 
writing  craft  that  he  is,  as  shown  by 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart"  and  other  charm- 
ing and  perfectly  innocuous  pieces, 
we  should  take  him  for  a  prohibi- 
tion officer.  Certainly,  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  could  not  wish  for 
better  propaganda  than  his  new 
piece,  "The  National  Anthem." 
Whether  the  general  public  will  take 
to  it  as  kindly  remains  to  be  seen. 
Most  people — especially  those  with 
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silver  flasks  in  their  hip-pockets — 
don't  like  to  be  preached  at,  anil  this 
play  gives  some  pretty  hard,  well- 
deserved  slaps  at  a  social  condition 
that  causes  real  concern  in  thinking 
people. 

Jazz  is,  of  course,  the  national 
anthem  of  the  title,  and  all  through 
the  piece,  behind  the  scenes,  like  a 
Wagnerian  leit  motif,  one  hears  the 
silly,  monotonous  jangle  of  jazz 
music — an  effect  as  striking  and  sinis- 
ter as  the  beating  of  the  tom-toms  in 
"The  Emperor  Jones."  The  play 
might  as  well  be  called  "The  Uni- 
versal Anthem"  for  its  crazy,  degen- 
erate devil's  tattoo,  which  originated 
at  the  cannabilistic,  obscene  feasts  of 
some  African  savage,  haunt  one  in 
London  as  well  as  Paris,  as  Mar- 
ion and  her  dipsomaniac  husband  find 
to  their  undoing. 

Mr.  Manners  has  done  the  theatre, 
and,  incidentally,  the  country  at 
large,  a  service.  Instead  of  follow 
ing  illustrious  example  and  fattening 
his  bank  roll  by  writing  dirty  bed- 
room farce,  he  turns  public  mentor 
and  presents  a  vivid  and,  no  doubt, 
faithful  picture  of  youthful  society  of 
today  with  its  jazz,  its  cocktails,  its 
loose  morals.  It  is  a  preachy  play, 
but  it  is  good,  forcible  preaching  and 
if  the  excellent  lesson  it  conveys 
makes  an  impression  on  only  an  in- 
finitesimal percentage  of  its  audi- 
ences, it  was  worth  doing. 

The  first  act  opens  at  the  country 
club.  One  hears  sounds  of  youth- 
ful laughter  and  the  strains  of  the 
inevitable  jazz  off  stage.  Two 
fathers,  John  Carlton  and  Reuben 
Hale,  direct  opposites  in  character 
and  habit  yet  lifelong  friends,  sit 
chatting.  Carlton,  a  husky,  sober, 
self-made  man,  criticises  bitterly  the 
cocktail  drinking  of  the  younger,  idle 
set  in  which  his  son  Arthur  is  a 
leader.  His  old  chum  tries  to  laugh 
him  out  of  this  pessimistic  attitude. 
"There's  no  harm  in  it,"  he  says, 
"the  young  folks  are  only  having  a 
good  time."  But  Carlton  is  adamant. 
He  has  already  had  enough  trouble 
with  Arthur 'on  this  account.  The 
young  people  run  in  laughing  and 
talking — mostly  about  jazz  and  drink. 
All  the  boys  produce  pocket  flasks 
and  they  sit  at  the  tables,  persuad- 
ing the  girls  to  drink.  One 
girl,  Marion  Hale,  likes  to  jazz  but 
she  won't  drink.  She  dislikes  the 
taste  of  the  stuff.  She  pleads  with 
Arthur,  when  she  consents  to  marry 
him,  to  give  up  drinking.  He  agrees 


and  she  elopes  with  him,  notwith- 
standing the  solemn  warning  of 
Arthur's  father  that  she  is  commit- 
ting suicide. 

The  couple  go  to  New  York 
where  they  again  fall  in  with  the  same 
swift  crowd.  There  is  a  \vild  evti.-- 
ing  at  the  hotel  an.1  Mat -on  is  in 
duced  to  take  more  champagne  than 
is  good  for  1ier.  .Arthur,  too,  makes 
an  ass  of  himself  and  the  act  is 
brought  to  a  sensational  close  with 
an  orgy  of  drink  and  jazz. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Paris.  Arthur 
is  still  drinking  hard  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  more  jazz  strains  out- 
side the  window.  Marion  comes 
reeling  in.  She  can't  leave  the  stuff 
alone  now,  although  she  knows  it  is 
killing  her.  She  is  sick  of  it  all  and 
wants  to  '  get  back  to  America. 
Arthur,  insanely  jealous  of  Tom  Car- 
roll, an  old  suitor  who  has  followed 
Marion  to  Paris  to  protect  her,  be- 
comes brutal  and  violent.  To  cure 
her  headache  Marion  swallows  a  tab- 
let. Only  too  late  she  realizes  she 
has  taken  bichloride  of  mercury. 
The  dazed  and  now  thoroughly 
frightened  Arthur  rushes  for  a  doctor 
and  is  run  over  and  killed,  and  for 
ten  days  Marion  hovers  between  life 
and  death.  In  the  end  she  pulls 
through  and  of  course  Tom  is  right 
on  the  job  to  console  her  not  un- 
welcome widowhood. 

Written,  presumably,  with  a  view 
to  Laurette  Taylor's  requirements,  the 
part  of  Marion  is  by  no  means  the 
best  in  which  this  talented  and  pop- 
ular actress  has  been  seen.  Shallow, 
artificial,  conventional,  it  is  not  a  role 
that  would  make  serious  demands 
upon  the  resources  of  any  actress.  In 
fact,  the  play  affords  her  almost  no 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  that" 
artistic  gift  which  one  senses  Miss 
Taylor  to  possess.  The  trouble  is  that 
this  actress — with  all  due  respect  to 
her  playwright  husband — has  never 
yet  had  a  part  that  measures  up  to 
her  histrionic  stature.  Potentially, 
she  is  an  actress  of  whom  great 
things  might  be  expected,  but,  so  far, 
opportunity  has  been  denied  her  to 
prove  it.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
her  present  effort  is  that  the  keen 
intelligence  and  sympathetic  appeal 
which  have  made  her  one  of  our 
most  successful  stars,  are  again  in 
evidence.  In  the  first  act,  girlish 
and  charming,  with  that  artless  way 
of  speaking  that  is  one  of  her  chief 
attractions,  she  was  especially  appeal- 


ing. In  the  succeeding  acts  she  wore 
such  unbecoming  gowns  that  one's 
enthusiasm  received  somewhat  of  a 
shock.  But  if  one  could  forget  the 
design  and  cut  of  that  awful  gowri 
in  Act  II,  and  the  feathered  hat  in 
Act  IV,  all  that  lingered  in  the  mem- 
ory was  the  charm  of  Laurette  Taylor 
herself. 

Ralph  Morgan  did  his  drunken 
scene  in  Act  II  very  cleverly,  and 
Richie  Ling  struck  a  virile  note  as 
the  disillusioned  father.  Lillian  Kem- 
ble  Cooper  gave  distinction  to  the 
role  of  Madeleine  who  left  the  jazz 
crowd  to  go  and  learn  sense  on  the 
stage. 


NATIONAL.  "THE  CAT  AND  THE 
CANARY."  Mystery  play  in  3  acts,  by 
John  Willard.  Produced  Feb.  7,  with 
this  cast: 


Roger  Crosby 
"Mammy"  Pleasant 
Harry  Blythc 
Susan  Sillsby 
Cicely  Young 
Charles  Wilder 
Paul  Jones 
Annabelle  West 
Hcndricks 
Patterson 


Percy  Moore 

Blanche  Friderici 

John  Willard 

Beth  Franklyn 

Jane  \Varrington 

Ryder  Keane 

Henry  Hull 

Florence  Eldridge 

Edmund  Elton 

Harry  D.  Southard 


IT  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
two-year  run  of  that  stage  thriller, 
"The  Bat,"  would  encourage  other 
playwrights  also  to  try  their  luck 
with  the  spook  drama.  Most  people 
love  a  detective  story  and  certainly 
in  this  piece,  written  by  an  actor  who 
also  plays  a  part,  there  is  enough  to 
make  the  hair  stand  up,  even  on  a 
bald  head.  Suspense,  mystery,  blood 
curdling  sounds,  strange  knockings, 
doors  that  open  by  unseen  agency, 
claw-like  fingers  that  clutch  at  your 
throat  in  the  dark,  unearthly  cries  be- 
hind closed  panels — these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  weird  happenings  that 
keep  the  audience  almost  on  the  verge 
of  hysterics  in  "The  Cat  and  the 
Canary." 

The  piece  is  based  on  a  rather  in- 
genious and  sufficiently  plausible  idea. 
An  eccentric  millionaire,  fearing  an 
insanity  trait  in  his  family,  makes  a 
will  leaving  all  his  estate  to  a  distant 
relative,  a  young  girl  named  Anna- 
belle  West.  The  will  stipulates,  how- 
ever, that  if  Annabelle  should  show 
any  signs  of  insanity,  the  estate  is  to 
go  to  another  heir.  It  thus  becomes 
at  once  evident  that  someone  is  deeply 
interested  in  so  frightening  Annabelle 
that  she  will,  indeed,  lose  her  rea- 
son. Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
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hour  at  which  lawyer  Crosby  finishes 
reading  the  will,  the  relatives  must 
all  stay  overnight  in  the  old  manor 
which  has  been  uninhabited  for 
twenty  years  and  which  the  colored 
caretaker — a  sinister  voodoo  incanting 
West  Indian — declares  is  haunted.  A 
keeper  from  a  neighboring  lunatic 
asylum  comes  in  to  say  that  a  dan- 
gerous maniac  has  escaped  and  is 
believed  to  have  concealed  himself  in 
the  house.  Already  strange  noises 
have  been  heard.  A  mysterious  bell 
rings  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  colored 
caretaker,  crossing  herself,  says  it  al- 
ways rings  like  that  just  before  some- 
one is  going  to  die.  Suddenly  an  in- 
visible door  opens  and  lawyer  Crosby 
is  seized  by  an  unseen  hand  and  dis- 
appears. The  heirs,  terrified,  pre- 
pare to  spend  a  wild  night  barricaded 
in  their  respective  rooms. 

What  happens,  how  it  happens  and 
who  is  responsible  for  the  happenings, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  divulge  here. 
Go  and  see  the  play.  You'll  like 
every  minute  of  it. 

It  is  well  acted,  particularly  by  the 
men.  Henry  Hull  is  capital  in  a 
comedy  sentimental  role,  and  Ryder 
Keane  does  well  as  Charles  Wilder. 
Florence  Eldridge,  remembered  as  the 
heroine  of  "Ambush,"  makes  the  most 
of  the  role  of  Annabelle,  while 
Blanche  Friderici  gives  a  realistic 
portrayal  of  the  sinister  West  Indian. 


FORTY  EIGHTH  STREET.  "THE 
NEST."  Play  in  4  acts,  adapted  from 
the  French  of  Paul  Geraldy,  by  Grace 
George.  Produced  Jan.  31,  with  this 
cast: 


Marie  Hamelin 

Eveline  Dore 

Jacques  Hamelin 

Max  Hamelin 

Suzanne 

Henri 

Jeanne 

T.eontine 

Anna 

Louise 


Lucile  Watson 

Christine  Xorman 

Fran't  Burbeck 

Kenneth  MacKenna 

Juliette  Crosby 

Bruce  Elmore 

Ruth  Gilmore 

Marjorie    Oakley 

Florence  Mack 

Helen  Cromwell 


THE  tide  of  adaptations  from  the 
French  runs  high.  A  new  name  to 
our  stage,  if  not  to  the  shelves  of 
poetry  lovers,  Paul  Geraldy  contrib- 
utes his  "Noce  d'Argent"  to  the 
boards  of  the  48th  Street  Theatre  via 
a  respectful  and  intelligent  trans- 
position by  Grace  George.  The  piece 
finds  the  poet-dramatist  in  one  of 
those  melanchol-sentimental  moods 
highly  prevalent  in  his  "Toi  et  Moi." 
It  thrums  delicately  and  sweetly  on 
the  old  refrain  that  when  younglings 


are  fledged  they  fly  from  the  nest. 
Nothing  new,  but  finely  done, — so 
finely,  indeed,  as  to  lack  that  sub- 
stance and  fundamental  drama  needed 
for  success  in  a  country  where  mere 
beauty  of  language  and  thought  does 
not  suffice.  Miss  George  might  have 
been  a  little  less  respectful  in  her 
adaptation  to  good  advantage, — cut- 
ting and  what  is  crudely  known  to 
our  theatre  as  "building  up,"  might 
have  worked  wonders  with  a  slender, 
poetic  play  that  is  inherently  a  de- 
lightful one. 

The  House  of  Brady  has  made  a 
pottage  of  the  production.  Less 
realism  and  more  junk  are  seldom 
seen  in  a  Broadway  offering.  Scenery 
that  has  offended  the  eye  several 
times  this  season  is  found  in  evidence 
again,  not  even  repainted,  one  set, 
which  pretends  to  be  a  dining  room 
in  a  bourgeois  French  home  being 
the  self-same  palace  room  at  Ver- 
sailles into  which  the  blue-bearded 
French  mob  of  the  late  lamented 
''Marie  Antoinette"  tore,  bearing  ban- 
ners inscribed  "Down  with  the 
Queen!"  Much  of  the  business 
borders  on  burlesque,  but  fortunately 
a  capable  cast  manages  to  pull  through 
to  victory  in  spite  of  it. 

Lucille  Watson,  as  the  mother  who 
finds  that  her  suddenly  grown-up 
children  are  leaving  her  side,  gave 
a  wholly  admirable  performance*,  as 
also  did  Christine  Norman,  despite 
an  array  of  hats  and  a  style  of  dress- 
ing her  hair  that  made  even  this 
reviewer,  usually  non-meticulous  in 
such  matters,  restless  in  the  extreme. 

An  unusually  attractive  new-comer 
to  the  host  of  promising  ingenues  is 
Juliette  Crosby  who,  as  the  daughter 
who  flits,  contributed  a  performance 
of  unusual  vivacity  and  charm.  Ruth 
Gillmore,  another  daughter  of  the 
well-endowed  Frank,  was  sweet  and 
appealing  in  a  small  role. 


EMPIRE.  "THE  CZARINA."   Play  in 

3     acts,     by  Melchior    Lengyel     and 

Lajos   Biro.  Produced    Jan.    31,   with 
this  cast: 

The  Czarina  Doris  Keane 

Annie  Taschikova  Lois  Meredith 

Marie  Phyllis  Aldcn 

Prince  Soltikoff  Frederick  Kerr 

Vicomte  de  Rnncourt  Tan  Keith 

Count  Alexei  Basil  R=thbone 

Lieut.  Nicholas  Kenneth  Thompson 

Colonel  Ronsky  William  Devereux 

Baron  Dymow  Richard  Malchicn 

Captain  Kaschumowsky  Edwin  Noel 

General  Malakoff   William  H.  Thompson 
Yvonne  Virginia  Trabue 


AS  I  set  about  doing  my  duty  to 
the  community  at  large  and  pre- 
pare to  render  my  usual  judicious  ut- 
terance on  the  new  play,  I  am  ren- 
dered selfconscious  by  the  closing 
paragraph  of  a  confrere's  notion  of 
"The  Czarina"  which  appears  in  a 
theatrical  weekly.  "Any  critic,"  says 
he,  "who  is  so  thoroughly  infatuated 
with  his  power  as  to  pick  piffling 
flaws  in  this  presentation  should  be 
ostracized.  It  is  as  nearly  inspired 
as  any  human  effort  on  a  stage  may 
well  be."  The  reason  for  my  em- 
barrassment will  be  apparent  when  I 
start  hinting  that,  for  the  most 
part,  "The  Czarina"  is  the  sheerest 
theatrical  clap-trap,  made  High 
Hokum  by  dint  of  a  thoroughly  beau- 
tiful setting,  radiant  costuming  and 
the  still  magic  name  of  Charles  Froh- 
man. 

Miss  Doris  Keane  who  has  "  Ro- 
manced" about  the  civilized  world 
for  the  past  nine  years  now  takes  to 
herself  a  new  role,  that  of  Catherine 
the  Great,  made  famous  by  history 
and  many  a  better  play.  Physically 
unsuited  to  be  the  Catherine  com- 
monly imagined,  she  is  her  own  ver- 
sion of  a  Catherine,  unregal,  harsh 
of  voice  and  theatrical.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Act  1,  as  Catherine's  new 
found  lover  sinks  to  her  feet  in  ador- 
ation, Miss  Keane  stretches  out  her 
arms  and  turns  gallery-wise  with  a 
gesture  that  rather  suggests  a  barn- 
storming Monte  Cristo  telling  the 
gang  out  front  that  the  world  is  his. 
To  make  matters  worse,  precisely  the 
same  business  is  gone  through  at  the 
end  of  the  last  act  which  closes  with 
a  repetition  of  the  same  scene — and 
that  a  dull  one — gone  through  again 
with  still  another  new  lover. 

The  play,  adapted  by  Edward  Shel- 
don from  the  Hungarian  of  Melchior 
Lengyel  and  Lajos  Biro  in  a  way 
which  emphasizes  the  neuroticism  of 
the  original  rather  than  its  historical 
flavor,  has  to  do  largely  with  the  love 
moods  of  the  crafty  'empress.  The 
American  version  shows  her  not  as  a 
diplomat  and  ruler,  but  as  a  nympho- 
maniac. No  doubt  there's  better 
"box  office"  in  nymphomania  than 
in  state-craft.  A  few  mis-fire  plots 
against  her  imperial  safety  are  sup- 
posed to  comprise  a  story. 

Miss  Keane's  supporting  cast  is  ad- 
mirable throughout,  notable  per- 
formances being  given  by  Frederick 
Kerr.  Ian  Keith  and  Basil  Rath- 
bone. 
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49TH  STREET.  "CHAUVE  SOURIS." 
Russian  vaudeville  from  Balieflt's  Bat 
Theatre  of  Moscow.  Series  of  highly 
colored  episodes  in  2  acts  including: 
Porcelaine  de  Saxe  ;  Songs  by  Glinka  ; 
The  Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers; 
Souvenir  of  the  Far  Past;  A  Quar- 
tette of  Merry  Artists;  The  Sudden 
Death  of  a  Horse;  Katinka;  A  Night 
at  Yard's,  Moscow,  1840;  The  Tartar 
Dance;  "Grande  Opera  Italiana"; 
Chastoushki ;  Under  the  Eyes  of  the 
Ancestors;  The  Chorus  of  the  Zaitzeff 
Brothers.  Produced  Feb.  3 

HERALDED  by  most  ecstatic  praise 
on  the  part  of  returning  so- 
journers  to  Paris,  the  famous  Bat 
Theatre  of  Moscow,  under  its  arch- 
autocrat  Balieff,  came  recently  to  New 
York.  Certainly  the  entertainment  it 
offers  is  novel  and  delightful.  The 
only  regret  one  has  is  that  the  cym- 
bals were  banged  so  hard  concerning 
it,  inasmuch  as  that  type  of  intro- 
duction invariably  causes  expectations 
which  are  never  fully  realized.  Ex- 
pecting to  be  stunned,  bewildered  and 
rendered  nigh  unconscious  by  the  art 
of  the  Chauve-Souris's  performers,  I 
came  away  with  nothing  more  than 
an  impression  that  the  performance 
they  give — in  miniature  vaudeville 
acts — is,  for  the  most  part,  unusual 
and  charming,  and  one  which,  with 
fewer  preliminary  fireworks,  might 
have  been  far  more  completely  cap- 
tivating. 

Morris  Gest  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  importation  of  this  interesting 
organization  of  Russian  artists,  which 
gave  for  a  year  in  Paris  and  later  in 
London  an  ever  changing  bill  of  little 
plays,  songs,  dances  and  burlesques. 
There  is  said  to  be  an  almost  limitless 
repertoire,  but  for  the  New  York 
opening  Balieff  formed  a  bill  of  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  of  the 
acts.  Many  are  gems  of  the  rarest 
water — notably  the  Parade  of  the 
Wooden  Soldiers  in  the  Park,  an  ex- 
quisitely humorous  and  pathetic  march 
by  a  dozen  or  so  "wooden"  soldiers — 
the  woodenest  I  have  ever  seen — to 
the  tune  of-  a  quaint  march.  The 
singing  of  the  gypsies  in  Yards' 
Restaurant  in  Moscow,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  two  young  nobles,  is  thrill- 
ing, while  Katinka, — a  folk  dance, — 
and  "The  sudden  Death  of  a  Horse" 
— a  brief  playlet — provide  some  de- 
licious comedy. 

Decidedly  the  importation  of  this 
troupe  of  talented  Russians  is  a  feath- 
er in  the  cap  of  Mons.  Gest,  and  the 


entertainment  one  which  should  be 
seen  by  all  who  find  a  Continental 
flavoring  in  their  theatrical  entertain- 
ments to  their  liking.  Of  that  there 
is  a  great  abundance — for,  apart  from 
the  amusing  pigeon  English  of  Balieff 
who  acts  as  before-the-curtain  inter- 
locutor, the  Chauve-Souris  is  guiltless 
of  our  vernacular. 


RITZ.  "MADAME  PIERRE."  Play  in 
3  acts,  adapted  from  Brieux's  "Les 
Hannetons"  by  Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr. 
Produced  Feb.  15,  with  this  cast: 


Pierre  Cottrel 

Ferdinand  Brochot 

Henri  Limouzin 

Bodier 

Tile  Boatman 

Charlotte 

Isabelle 

Phrasie 


Roland  Young 
Mars.h  Allen 
Cecil  Yapp 
Fuller  Hellish 
Stanley  Jessup 
Estelle  Win  wood 
Marjorie  Wood 
Alice  John 


Mme.  Bodier     Evelyn  Carter  Carrington 

CONFESSEDLY  prejudiced  by  the 
fact  that  the  adapter  who  has 
made  "Madame  Pierre"  out  of  Brieux's 
comedy  "Les  Hannetons"  is  endowed 
with  a  name  which  is  strangely  fami- 
liar, I  can  find  nothing  but  good 
things  in  this  latest  production  by 
William  Harris,  Jr.  The  play  has 
been  essayed  before  in  New  York — a 
good  many  years  ago — in  a  different 
and  less  elastic  version,  but  not  until 
now  has  it  seemed  so  welcome  a 
visitor  to  Broadway.  Largely  re- 
sponsible for  this,  of  course,  is  the 
fact  that  Manager  Harris  has  en- 
trusted the  affair  to  capable  hands 
throughout,  and  also  that  an  audience 
has  come  to  be  builded  in  New  York 
ready  to  relish  an  intelligent  and 
ironic  comedy  of  the  sort. 

Brieux  —  always  a  thesis  writer  — 
does  not  entirely  abandon  that  form 
of  dramaturgy  in  "Madame  Pierre," 
but  at  least  his  tendencies  that  way 
in  this  case  are  so  well  concealed 
and  subjugated  to  the  movement  and 
interest  of  the  story  that  had  it  ap- 
peared anonymously,  Brieux  would 
probably  have  been  the  last  name 
designated  as  its  author.  The  dramatist 
must  have  been  in  a  singularly  bitter 
mood  concerning  womankind — or,  at 
least,  a  certain  kind  of  womankind — 
in  the  days  when  "Les  Hannetons" 
was  being  conceived  and  composed. 
He  sets  about  to  show — and  does 
show — the  bitter  enchainment  that  can 
ensue  from  a  man's  taking  a  mistress. 
The  treatment  is  such,  however,  as 
not  to  be  exactly  a  brief  for  matri- 
mony, though  that  conclusion  may  be 
deduced — and  was  deduced  by  Ber- 
nard Shaw — a  well-known  stickler  for 
the  conventions— who  said  of  "Les 


Hannetons"  that  it  should  be  shown 
in  every  school  and  college  in  the 
country. 

Roland  Young  as  Pierre  Cottrel, 
the  man  who,  desiring  freedom,  weds 
himself  to  a  hellish  state  of  intimacy 
with  a  common,  ignorant  woman  and 
thereby  finds  himself  tighter  bound 
by  far  than  were  he  married  to  her, 
stepped  for  the  first  time  on  the 
American  stage  into  a  role  worthy 
of  his  unusual  capacities.  A  most  in- 
teresting actor,  a  devotee  to  the  point 
of  ardor  of  the  "natural"  school  of 
acting,  Mr.  Young  achieves  a  master- 
ly characterization. 

Estelle  Winwood,  abandoning  her 
lanquid  treatment  of  the  parts  she 
has  played  in  "Too  Many  Husbands," 
and  "The  Circle,"  throws  herself  with 
abandon  and  charm  into  the  charac- 
ter of  Charlotte,  the  woman  who 
clings.  Her  impersonation  is  purely 
Gallic,  interesting  and  fascinating,  and 
shows  beyond  question  that  as  an 
artist  her  versatility  is  second  to  none. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  is  exceptionally 
good.  Robert  Milton  has  done  one 
more  fine  job  in  the  matter  of  staging 
the  production.  Livingston  Platt  is 
responsible  for  one  of  the  best  sets 
in  many  seasons.  All  in  all,  an  en- 
joyable evening  at  the  theatre. 


HUDSON.  "A  VOICE  FROM  THE 
MINARET."  Play  in  3  acts,  by  Robert 
Hichens.  Produced  Jan.  30,  with  this 
cast: 


Andrew  Fabian 

Selini 

Father  Elsworthy 

Evelyn  Caryll 

A  Muezzin 

Mrs.  Fabian 

Miss  Rodd 

A  Waiter 

Sir  Leslie  Caryll 

Astley 


Herbert  Marshall 

E.  Rayson-Cousens 

C.  XL  Hallard 

Marie  Lohr 

Jacques  Chapin 

Vane  Featherston 

Content  Paleologue 

Evan  Baldwin 

Edmund  Gwenn 

E.  Rayson-Cousens 


NOTHING  to  stop  the  presses 
about  is  the  Hichens  play  with 
which  Marie  Lohr,  the  English  star, 
chose  to  open  her  repertory  season  at 
the  Hudson  Theatre.  "A  Voice 
from  the  Minaret"  consists  of  a  quan- 
tity of  talk  concerning  an  intangible 
something  called  Truth  as  applied  to 
the  life  of  one  of  those  Hichens  fav- 
orites, a  minister  of  God  who  is 
tempted  by  the  flesh.  Miss  Lohr  sup- 
plies the  needed  temptation  to  start 
the  play  rolling, — and  roll  it  does, 
and  very  slowly,  until  the  convenient 
death  of  the  Temptation's  husband 
presumably  permits  the  Reverend 
Doctor  to  please  both  Truth  and  Pa§- 
(Continued  on  page  262) 
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TONY  SARG  ALSO  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


\ 


You  just  know  they  are  all  going  to  die  because  it  is  a  real 
Russian  play.  "He  Who  Gets  Slapped,"  embodied  here 
by  Richard  Bennett,  has  an  ironic  idea  that  fate  will  stop 
walloping  him  if  he  gives  someone  else  a  chance,  but  he's 
wrong  so  he  resorts  al  last  to  a  poisoned  cup. 


Bui  even  in  the  midst  of  Russian  entertainment  you  should  be  prepared 

for  shrieks  oflaughter.  for  The  Bat  Theatre  of  Moscow  with  its  "Sudden 

Death  of  a  Horse"  has  come  to  prove  that  the  Russians  aren't  always 

in  a  welter  of  morbid  gloom. 


Not  that  anyone  loves 
Russia  less — but  almost 
everyone  loves  Doris 
Keane  more,  and  who 
can  wonder  when  as 
"Tbe  Czarina"  —  the 
naughty  one  you  know 
• — she  considered  her 
million  soldiers  candi- 
dates for  this  position. 


On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  they  find  life  is  just  as 

hectic  as  on  Broadway.    In  "The  Deluge,"  Stratlon  (Robert 

O'Connor)   is  imprisoned  in  his  saloon  and  if  he  can't 

yell  louder  than  the  flood,  no  one  can. 
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The  Whimsical  Mr.  Milne 

A  Close-up  of  One  of  the  Most  Delightful  Playwrights  of  the  Present  Day  Stage 

By  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 


THE  author  of  "Mr.  Pim  Passes 
By,"  was  born  with  the  dramatic 
gold  spoon  in  his  mouth.  The  Three 
dramas  by  this  whimsical  Britisher  we  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  in  America, 
have  appealed  to  us  for  the  sponta- 
neity and  freshness  of  their  telling, 
the  good  sense  of  characterization 
distinctly  revealed  therein,  and  the 
bright,  sprightly,  slender  but  human 
ideas  which  form  the  basis  for  their 
being.  One  is  immediately  im- 
pressed by  the  goodly  sense  of  man- 
ner evident  in  the  personages  con- 
jured up  by  Mr.  Milne  for  a  whole- 
some evening's  enjoyment.  They 
are  British  in  their  humor,  British 
in  their  slang,  British  in  their  breed- 
ing, with  a  tinge  of  gentleness  and 
the  gentleman  about  them,  which 
lends  them  a  refinement,  not  arti- 
ficial, but  kindly  and  agreeable. 

Mr.  Milne  is  a  journalist,  having 
escaped  school-mastering  and  the 
Indian  service,  —  two  professions 
from  which  British  literature  has 
often  had  to  extricate  itself.  His 
family  put  him  through  the  in- 
quisition of  frowns  when  he  declared 
for  literature,  but  he  resolutely  set 
his  face  toward  the  presses,  which 
began  to  eat  up  his  "copy"  as  one 
eats  hearts  of  lettuce.  Readers  of 
The  Times,  Punch,  and  The  Spec- 
tator became  accustomed  to  quaint 
essay  leaders.  What  matter  if,  for 
the  first  few  years,  he  failed  to  make 
ends  meet;  he  tempered  his  sails  to 
the  financial  winds,  and  steadied 
himself.  He  was  not  doing  badly, 
for  he  was  welcomed  at  the  best 
clubs  in  London,  and  George 
Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy  took 
him  under  their  seasoned  wings. 

When  the  war  began,  Milne  sat  at  the 
assistant  editor's  desk  in  the  offices  of 
Punch.  He  was  then  thirty-two,  and  was 
on  the  road  toward  assembling  his  writings 
into  three  volumes.  Then  the  service 
called  him,  and  he  joined  the  Royal  War- 
wickshires.  He  tells  us  in  his  own  words, 
written  to  the  Theatre  Guild,  in  New 
York,  that  soldiering  consumed  the  time  of 
literature.  But  it  could  not  hinder  the 
happiness  of  a  newly  married  life,  for  Mrs. 
Milne  came  and  dwelt  near  where  he  was 
training,  and  she  and  the  colonel's  wife  set 
Milne  on  the  road  to  dramatic  writing. 
They  made  him  do  a  short  fairy  play,  which 
afterwards  became  a  book  of  which  he  says 
he  is  very  proud,  called  "Once  Upon  a 
Time."  Fortunately  he  did  not  stop  here. 
The  theatre  had  taken  hold  of  his  mind, 
and  he  set  to  on  a  one-act  skit,  "Wurzel- 
Flurnmery,"  which  became  "The  Great 
Broxopp." 

The  "Wurzel-Flummery"  conceit  was 
produced  in  London  during  1917,  when 
Mr.  Milne  had  been  returned  from  France 


as  an  invalid.  And  then  came  in  quick 
succession  his  other  plays,  and  just  as  rapid 
production,  not  for  all  of  them,  but  for  the 
majority.  His  "Belinda,"  a  frothy  situation 
delightfully  and  airily  and  "Barrymore-ly" 


ALAN   ALEXANDER   MILNE 

Author  of  "The  Dover  Road,"  "Mr.   Pim 
Passes  By,"  etc. 


played  in  this  country  by  Miss  Barrymore 
herself,  set  in  full  motion  his  dramatic  pace, 
which  bids  fairs  to  be  as  continuous,  as  un- 
remitting as  that  of  our  own  Clyde  Fitch, 
whose  speed  was  no  real  measure  of  the 
care  he  gave  in  the  incubation  of  his  plots. 

His  coat-of-arms  should  be  a  writer 
rampant.  There  is  no  field  he  is  not  at- 
tempting; mystery  stories  he  adores,  and  is 
writing  them ;  essays  are  literary  breath  to 
him,  and  the  two  volumes  I  have  read — "If 
I  May"  and  "Not  That  It  Matters"— 
have  some  of  the  spring  Lamb  about  them, 
if  they  do  not  entirely  remind  one  of 
the  sounder,  profounder  Charles  Lamb. 
Milne's  vein  is  that  of  the  "Dissertation 
Upon  Roast  Pig,"  but  it  would  not  sur- 
prise me  if  it  were  not  also  that  of  "Dream 
Children."  He  tells  us  that  he  has  one 
wife,  one  son,  one  house,  and  one  recreation 
—golf. 

The  lyrical  whimsy  creeps  into  his  plays. 
One  sometimes  exclaims, — "How  can  he 
spin  out  an  evening's  entertainment  with 
such  a  simple  situation  as  underlies  'Mr. 


Pim  Passes  By'  "? — distinctly  the  product, 
not  of  a  seasoned  playwright,  but  of  a 
whimsical  mind  dancing  gaily  across  the 
stage,  and  delighted  with  the  new -land  of 
make-believe.  Inexhaustible  seems  to  be 
Mr.  Milne's  fund  of  good  humor — 
efficacious  humor  which,  not  taking 
life  too  seriously,  does  not  take  itself 
any  the  less  seriously.  For  it  would 
appear  that  his  metier,  his  happy 
mood  is  a  pipe  dream,  rather  than 
reality,  even  though  his  characters 
are  very  real,  and  full  of  warmth 
and  individuality.  Take  "T  h  c 
Dover  Road,"  for  instance :  what 
more  whimsical  idea  than  that  a 
middle-aged  gentleman,  with  no  con- 
ventional foibles,  should  take  up  as 
a  hobby  the  waylaying  of  runaway 
couples,  and  set  them  off  the  Dover 
Road  and  on  the  right  road  to 
sensibleness  and  happiness?  Here  is 
whimsy  reminiscent  of  Barrie,  yet 
not  Barrie,  for  the  latter  has  more 
substance,  more  depth,  more  that 
quality  which  comes  from  having 
written  such  novels  as  "Sentimental 
Tommy,"  "Margaret  Ogilvy,"  and 
"The  Little  Minister."  Mr.  Milne's 
dramatic  fragments  are  just  what 
one  might  expect,  in  dramatic  form, 
from  an  essayist  of  the  casual. 

Yet  there  is  an  intimation  of 
deeper  notes  in  Milne.  One  can  find 
it  in  "The  Great  Broxopp,"  I  be- 
lieve, if  one  has  the  patience  to 
get  beneath  the  scintillant  humor 
of  the  piece  —  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  British  picture  of  the 
American  noisy,  though  excellent 
farce,  "It  Pays  to  Advertise." 
There  is  certainly  sweet  humor  in 
"The  Dover  Road,"  and  gentle 
wisdom.  And  there  are  flashes  of 
irony  in  "Mr.  Pim  Passes,  By." 

It  is  strange  that  Milne  remained  so  long 
away  from  the  American  stage,  after 
"Belinda"  was  produced.  Managers  could 
have  had  "Mr.  Pim"  when  it  first  came 
into  the  market,  after  its  London  produc- 
tion, January  5,  1920.  But  now  that  he 
has  been  tested,  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  not 
escape  any  of  his  plays,  if  they  continue  to 
be  of  the  high  level  of  freshness  found  in 
those  we  have  seen  and  read.  Report 
reaches  us  from  London  that  his  latest, 
"The  Truth  About  Blayds,"  sounds  a 
deeper  note  than  ever  before.  Its  theme  is 
that  of  fraud.  An  old  man  has  lived  to  be 
ninety,  lauded  by  the  nation  as  one  of  En- 
gland's greatest  poets.  But1  he  is  nothing 
of  the  kind,  though  everyone  has  been 
sacrificed  to  his  genius,  putting  on  the 
altar  their  individuality,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  maiden  daughter  her  greatest  oppor- 
tunities. So  that  when  the  fraud  is  exposed, 
just  before  the  old  man's  death,  there  is 
seen  the  wreck  of  a  possible  motherhood, 
and  certainly  of  a  ripe  womanhoed  before 
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MARTHA  HEDMAN 
As  decorative  as  she  is 
charming,  this  interesting 
Swedish  -  American  actress 
has  not  been  seen  this  season 
as  much  as  we  might  wish, 
but  rumor  has  it  that  Broad, 
way  will  see  her  shortly  in 
a  new  play  • 


Goldberg 

MARGARET  MOWER 
In  spite  of  the  abbreviated 
run  of  "The  Fair  Circas- 
sian," earlier  in  the  season, 
this  personable  actress  of 
many  successes  still  goes 
on  smiling 


Alfred  Clieney  Johnston 


W1LDA  BENNETT 
Caruso  and  Calvi  predicted 
great  things  of  this  striking 
young  prima  donna  of  the 
"Music  Box  Revue,"  whose 
greatest  successes  of  the 
past  include  "The  Only  Girl" 
and  "Apple  Blossoms" 


CROWNED   HEADS   IN   THE   THEATRICAL   REALM 
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Do  You  Remember? 

Reminiscences  of  Theatre-going  in  Earlier  Days  by  A   Veteran  Playwright 


MEMORY    goes    back    over    half    a 
century.     The    theatrical    pace    of 
Broadway    was    not    so    swift    in 
those  days  as  it  is  today.    We  had  time  to 
breathe  between  productions.    The  theatres 
were  not  so  luxurious,  nor  as  close  to  one 
another,  but  the  entertainment  left  little  to 
be  desired,  and  enthusiasm  ran  as  high,  if 
not  higher,  for  the  favorites  of  the  day. 

Let  me  think: 

At  Barnum's  —  Broadway 
and  Ann  street — they  are 
playing  "Dred,  or  the  Dismal 
Swamp,"  also  a  musical  inter- 
lude by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gomer- 
sal  and  a  "curtain  raiser" — 
"Away  with  Melancholy" 
showing  that  sterling  actor, 
Milnes  Levick.  All  this  as  a 
background  for  the  "What  Is 
[t?»  _  "Joyce  Heth,"  the 
nurse  of  Washington,  and  the 
Egress. 

Oh,  yes,  the  Egress.  On 
holidays  Barnum  can't  make  room  for  afl 
who  come,  so  at  a  large  exit  door  he  has 
placed  a  huge  sign,  "This  Way  to  the 
Egress"  and  the  novelty  seeking  people, 
rushing  through  these  doors,  find  themselves 
outside. 

IN  the  Broadway  Theatre  at  Broome 
Street,  Kate  Reignolds  is  exhibiting  her 
lovely  and  buxom  personality  in  "The 
Shadow  of  a  Crime"  and  "The  Youthful 
Days  of  Richelieu."  This  is  a  very  naughty 
little  play,  it  is  said,  and  New  York  shud- 
ders. But  we  shudder  easily  these  days. 

The  elder  Hackett,  who  "babbles  of 
green  fields"  to  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  as 
"Dame  Quickly,"  is  Falstaff  later.  If  he 
could  look  forward  through  the  years  would 
he  not  pat  Tom  Wise  on  the  back?  He 
also  does  a  one-act  play  "Monsieur  Mallet" 
and  oh,  the  pathos  of  it !  For  the  poor  old 
Frenchman  dies  of  starvation  while  his  re- 
mittance from  France  is  held  up  by  the 
Long  Island  postmaster  because  he  has 
nothing  for  "Mallay"  but  only  a  letter  for 
"Mallet,"  with  the  accent  on  the  "t." 

John  Owens  comes  to  the  Broadway 
later  as  "Solon  Shingle"  with  his  "bar'l  of 
apple  sass"  and  "Forty  Winks,"  in  which 
farce  his  antics  and  his  "rolling  eyes  like 
peeled  onions"  are  in  the  future  so  to  dis- 
turb our  beloved  Clara  Morris  when  she 
plays  with  him  in  Cleveland  that  her  hys- 
terics make  it  difficult  for  her  to  continue 
the  scene. 

The  three  lovely  Worrell  sisters,  Sophie, 
Irene  and  Jennie,  will  also  shine  here  in 
"Camaralzaman  and  Badoura,"  so  to  agi- 
tate our  young  men  that  they  form  them- 
selves into  "The  Worrell  Brigade,"  engi- 
neered by  clever  Pa  Worrell,  the  old  circus 
clown,  and  pay  a  dollar  a  night  for  seats 
to  the  number  of  fifty  or  more!  And  the 


By  EDWARD  E.  KIDDER 

Author   of  "A   Poor  Relation"   etc. 

Worrells  have  brought  us  Myron  Leffing- 
well,  a  wonderful  burlesque  actor. 

Adah  Isaacs  Menken  came  to  this  house 
recently  in  "Mazeppa"  and  thrilled  us  with 
her  ascent  to  th'e  theatre  roof,  bound  to  the 
"wild  horse  of  Tartary."  She  is  attractive 
and  talented,  for  she  can  ride  a  far  mightier 
steed — Pegasus!  Her  poem  "Infelice"  has 
much  of  merit.  Perhaps  that  is  why,  a  year 
later,  she  is  so  to  enthrall  Alexander  Dumas 


A  THEATRE  STAGE  ON  BROADWAY 

(From  a  rare  engraving) 

the  elder,  at  Paris,  that  they  will  be  photo- 
graphed together. 

Nearly  across  the  way,  at  472  Broadway, 
Bryant's  Minstrels  are  adding  to  the  gaiety 
of  Gotham — Jerry,  Dan  and  Neil  Bryant, 
Little  Mac,  Eph  Horn,  Nelse  Seymour, 
Rollin  Howard,  Sivori,  Haslam,  T.  B. 
Prendergast,  old  Dan  Emmett,  who  wrote 
"Dixie"  and  presents  it  as  a  "walk  around" 
but  thinks  he  has  a  better  one  in  "Chaw 
Roast  Beef,"  the  wonderful  singers  S.  C. 
Campbell  and  J.  C.  Reeves — in  the  future 
to  develop  magnificently  as  Castle  &  Camp- 
bell— in  the  Castle  &  Campbell  English 
Opera  Company,  and  lastly,  lovable  Dave 
Reed  in  "Sally  Come  Up." " 

One  block  higher  up  is  Wood's  Minstrel 
Hall.  George  Christy,  Charley  Fox,  G. 
W.  H.  Griffen — their  fearful  and  tearful 
rendition  of  "Barbara  Allen"  with  bass 
viol  accompaniment  is  something  to  remem- 
ber— and  Unsworth  and  Eugene.  The 
former  is — so  far — the  best  of  the  burlesque 
black-faced  stump  speakers,  and  the  latter  a 
superb  and  convincing  saddle  colored 
"wench." 

AT  585  Broadway  we  have  Canterbury 
•£*-  Hall,  run  by  Fox  and  Curran,  and 
called  "The  Palace  of  Mirrors."  They  have 
projected  the  "pretty  waiter  girls"  on  New 
York  for  the  first  time  and  the  citizens  are 
in  a  mixed  mood  of  dread  and  delight,  for 
there  is  thought  to  be  something  devilish 
about  the  whole  affair.  It  doesn't  develop, 
though,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  relief  when 
the  San  Francisco  Minstrels -push  out  both 
mirrors  and  girls,  opening  with  Birch, 
Wambold,  Bernard  and  Backus,  W.  Henry 
Rice,  Charles  Templeton,  and  Cooper  & 
Fields,  with  their  slogan  "The  trouble  be- 
gins at  8."  It  is  said  that  they  will  run 
one  bill  two  years,  and  also  that  they  keep 


no  accounts,  for  at  the  end  of  every  per» 
formance  they  tip  the  money  box  on  to  a 
table  and  divide  the  receipts  in  four  parts. 
And  oh,  to  hear  Dave  Wambold  sing  "She 
gave  me  a  pretty  red  rose!" 

Opposite  is  Niblo's  Garden,  where  the 
Ravel  family,  pantomimists,  gymnasts  and 
great  artists — Gabriel,  Antoine,  Francois 
and  Jerome — are  doing  "The  Green  Mon- 
ster," "Simon's  Mishaps,"  "The  Red 
Gnome"  and  "White  War- 
rior" and  presenting  the  won- 
derful boy  gymnast  "Young 
America"  in  "the  3  flying 
trapeze."  They  are  assisted 
by  Paul  Brilliant,  Axtell, 
Martinetti,  Marzetti  and 
other  fine  artists. 

The  royal  Felicita  Vestvali 
preceded     them     here     with 
"Bel    Demonic"    and    "The 
Duke's  Motto"  and  at  little 
Niblo's   Saloon — an    adjunct 
to  the  larger  theatre — Lotta 
(whose  name  is  not  Charlotte,  but  Lotta 
Mignon  Crabtree)   is  kicking  up  her  heels 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York,  in  "Nan 
the  Good  for  Nothing"  and  "The  Pet  of 
the  Petticoats,"  all  this  within  five  blocks 
of  where  she  was  born,  on  Broadway  near 
Astor  Place. 

JUST  above,  Mrs.  John  Wood— Oh,  ex- 
quisite woman !  is  doing  Planche's  "In- 
visible Prince"  at  the  Olympic,  Joseph 
Jefferson  supporting  her  as  the  "Infante 
Furibonde"  and  screams  of  laughter  ac- 
company his  sitting  on  a  large  spiked  club  I 

Laura  Keene  is  to  give  the  "Seven  Sis- 
ters" here  with  herself  as  "Diavoline"  and 
Eliza  Newton  is  to  stir  us  later  in  "The 
Sleeping  Beauty." 

At  the  Winter  Garden,  Broadway  near 
Bond  Street,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence  are 
giving  an  Irish  play,  "Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen"  and  a  farce  "Thrice  Married,"  with 
Florence  as  "Vivian  Ripple"  and  his  wife 
in  six  characters.  They  are  to  produce  "The 
Ticket  of  Leave  Man"  with  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Florence,  Humphrey  Bland,  A.  H.  (Dolly) 
Davenport,  T.  J.  Hind,  James  Hagan, 
Vining  Bowers,  Mrs.  Chanfrau,  Fannie 
Browne,  Tom  Morris  and  others. 

The  summer  season  here  showed  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  Anderson  "The  Wizard  of 
the  North,"  in  a  burlesque  called  "The 
Wizard's  Tempest" — Emily  Thorne  as 
"Miranda" — with  the  first  "advertising 
curtain"  ever  seen  in  this  city,  and,  we  hope, 
the  last. 

At  720  Broadway,  Kelly  and  Leon's 
Minstrels  are  located  and  doing  wonderful 
work  in  presenting  French  opera  bouffe — 
"The  Gran,)  Duchess"  and  "Barbe  Bleire," 
in  close  imitation  of  Miles.  Aimee  anJ 
(Continued  on  page  268) 
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(Below) 

PEGGY  KURTON 
One  of  the  tnost  attractive  bits  of 
femininity  in  "Good  Morning, 
Dearie"  is  this  young  actress 
whose  striking  resemblance  to 
Billie  Burke  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  Miss 
Kurton  previously  appeared  in 
"Stop,  Look,  Listen !"  with 
Gaby  Delys 


Edward  Thayer  Monroe 

DOROTHY    FRANCIS 

This  popular  cantatrice,  who  sang  last  season  in 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  has  been  lending 
her  voice  and  charm  this  year  to  the  cast  of 
"The  Merry  Widow"  now  playing  other  cities 


White 
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The  Actor  and  His  Audience 

Only  Those  Persons  Seated  Out  In  Front   Can  Be  the  Real  Judges  of  a  Play 


IT  was,  I  believe,  the  poet  Chatterton 
who  said  of  himself,  in  his  own  obitu- 
ary, something  to  this  effect:  "Here  lies 
one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water."  If 
that  could  be  said  of  the  art  of  the  poet, 
I  think  of  the  art  of  the  actor  it  would 
be  said  that  it  was  writ  in  the  winds  of 
the  heavens.  It  is  so  evanescent,  so  in- 
tangible and  so  hard  to  place  in  any  definite 
form,  with  anything  like  a  definite  state- 
ment. The  actor  is  his  own  instrument 
upon  which  he  himself  plays.  Unless  the 
actor  speaks,  the  instrument  must  remain 
mute. 

My  first  attitude  toward  the  production 
of  a  play  is  that  of  a  critic  toward  the 
manuscript.  It  is  the  manuscript  that 
comes  first ;  the  manuscript  must  first  draw 
my  attention — my  sympathy — my  belief. 
It  must  be  something  that  makes  me  be- 
lieve that  the  play  is  going  to  succeed. 
I  could  not  have  such  an  attitude  as  per- 
haps some  managers  may  have  toward  a 
manuscript:  "Here  is  a  play  that  I  think 
possibly  may  get  over  and  it's  a  good 
gamble.  I  don't  know  whether  the  audi- 
ence will  like  it  or  not.  I  think  it's  pretty 
bad  but  I  will  take  a  chance."  Such 
reasoning  could  not  possibly  appeal  to  me. 

"\/r Y  first  requisite  of  a  play  is  faith.  I 
-*A  must  have  that  or  I  cannot  proceed. 
From  the  careful  perusal  and  judgment  of 
the  manuscript  of  a  play,  there  presently 
emerge  certain  outstanding  features. 
There  may  be  certain  nuances  that  I  can- 
not see  at  the  moment  and  certain  things 
come  up  that  I  think  are  not  effective 
theatrically.  It  is  my  own  narrow  view- 
point, of  course,  it  is  the  one-man  vision, 
but  from  that  standpoint  I  must  view  all 
of  these  little  hills  that  seem  to  me  like 
excrescences.  That's  where  the  blue  pencil 
commences  its  deadly  work. 

The  next  step,  after  I  have  gone. through 
this  phase,  is  that  of  projecting  the 
play  for  production.  What  kind  of  scenes 
should  be  used  ?  What  sort  of  lighting  ? 
Then  comes  my  attention  to  the  actor  at 
rehearsal,  and  then  is  when  my  spirit  com- 
mences to  rise  and  to  grow  rabid  and 
critical,  alternately  rises  and  falls,  as  I 
yield  to  the  temperamental  condition  and 
become  hopeful  on  one  day  and  completely 
prostrated  the  next.  But  when  this  emo- 
tion has  passed  and  I  get  going,  that  third 
condition — the  third  step — has  been  passed, 
and  then  I  have  a  chance  to  think  of  my- 
self. I  do  not  advocate  my  method — I 
think  it  is  a  very  bad  one.  It  is  a  wrong 
one  from  beginning  to  end  and  has  no 
virtue  in  it.  But,  I  confess,  it  is  mine. 

We  all  know  that  particular  kind  of 
manager  who  says:  "Speed  her  up, 
boys — chuck  a  little  pep  into  it!"  Well, 
I  can  appreciate  that  kind  of  stage  director 
who  wants  a  little  pep  in  it.  I  always  feel 
that  we  must  have  what  the  managers  so 
often  refer  to  as  "pep,"  or  else  we  are  not 
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entertaining — we  are  not  holding  our  audi- 
ence. 

I  AM  generally  rather  reluctant  to  pro- 
duce any  play  in  New  York  City — be- 
ing the  principal  city  of  the  country — in  the 
early  stages  of  my  performance.  I  prefer 
to  go  out  of  town  and  let  Syracuse  or 
Buffalo  suffer.  Not  because  a  play  may 
not  be  ready,  but  because  it  is  not  ready 
in  its  reality — in  its  firmness — and  it  has 
not  gone  through  the  crucible  of  a  collab- 
oration between  the  audience  and  the  actor 
— because  there  is  where  the  •  actor  finds 
defects — where  he  must  begin,  and  must 
continue  in  the  collaboration  between  him- 
self and  his  audience. 

The  idea  that  the  theatre  should  be  in- 
dependent of  any  commercialism,  finds  no 
very  great  sympathy  in  me.  The  box-office 
thermometer  is  the  way  we  have  of  guag- 
ing  the  universal  appeal  of  a  play.  I 
cannot  believe  that  play  a  proper  play — 
wholly  sympathetic — wholly  within  its 
province  which  is  to  appeal  in  its  humanity, 
in  its  feeling,  in  its  power,  to  a  general 
audience,  that  leaves  the  box-office  empty 
and  deserted.  We  have  got  to  have  our 
audiences.  It  is  the  audience  that  teaches 
us  how  to  act — how  to  play.  It  has  told 
me  things  in  days  gone  by  of  which  I  had 
had  no  idea. 

More  illuminative  of  my  point  than 
anything  I  can  think  of  is  an  incident  go- 
ing back  to  the  time  when  I  first  played 
in  "The  Honor  of  the  Family,"  a  play 
which  deals  with  the  character  of  Philippe 
Bridau,  whom  Balzac  presents  as  one  of 
the  most  despicable  characters  conceivable. 
Nothing  is  too  mean  that  this  Colonel 
Philippe  Bridau  does  not  descend  to — a  man 
altogether  without  humor,  sordid,  grasping 
and  dishonest — a  brave  man,  bcause  he  is  a 
soldier  who  has  fought  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars — yet  a  man  without  honor. 

AS  I  read  the  melodrama — a  sordid  story 
of  money,  of  the  villain  and  the 
villainess,  of  the  hero  who  comes  in  and 
rescues  his  uncle's  millions — I  saw  a  certain 
spirit,  a  certain  debonair  quality  that  the 
author  had  given  his  hero.  It  seemed  to 
go  along  in  a  pleasant  way,  not  making 
itself  particularly  felt,  so  I  kept  on  in  the 
rehearsals  with  that  belief,  with  that  pic- 
ture of  this  character  in  my  mind.  The 
play  was  thoroughly  rehearsed  and  we 
opened  on  a  gloomy,  rainy  Saturday  night 
in  a  little  town  near  the  Sound. 

Philippe  makes  his  entrance  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act.  A  long  scene  of  prepara- 
tion has  been  going  on  between  the  heavv 
man  and  (he  heroine  who  is  more  or  less 
an  adventuress.  The  thing  had  gotten  a 
little  on  the  nerves  of  the  audience.  All 
the  time,  references  were  made  to  this  char- 
acter of  Philippe  Bridau  and  the  moments 
sped.  This  act  was  over  a  half  an  hour 
long — still  no  hero — no  star.  They  turned 


to  each  other  and  said:  "Where  is  Skin- 
ner?" "Is  he  going  to  be  in  the  play?" 
"What's  happened?" 

Toward  the  end  of  the  act,  after  the 
exposition  has  been  completed  and  ap- 
parently put  in  successful  shape,  Philippe 
goes  past  a  large  window  in  the  back.  In- 
stead of  being  the  heroic  character  the 
audience  had  imagined,  something  comes 
into  the  room  with  a  shabby  hat,  a  red  nose, 
clothes  that  have  faded  and  are  nearly  all 
the  colors  of  Joseph's  coat,  a  large  stick 
and  insolent  manner,  torn  gloves  and  dirty 
hands — in  fact,  the  fellow  looks  more  like 
a  comic  valentine  than  a  hero.  He  slams 
his  stick  on  a  large  mahogany  table  and 
says  he  wants  to  see  his  uncle.  They  say 
he  can't  and  he  says:  "All  right.  I  will 
go  down  and  smoke  a  cigar  and  I'll  come 
back  in  five  minutes.  If  I  can't  see  him 
every  one  of  you  is  going  to  get  out." 

rPHF.  curtain  comes  down  on  his  exit  with 
A  this  threat.  A  yell  of  laughter  went  up 
from  the  audience  and  my  blood  froze. 
Then  I  realized.  I  said:  "My  God!  They 
think  I'm  funny!"  I  had  thought  it  a 
serious  part.  Instead,  I  found  I  was  a 
comedian.  But  I  didn't  know  it  until  the 
audience  told  me. 

I  valued  that  audience.  What  would 
I  have  been  that  rainy  night  unless  I  had 
discovered,  through  my  audience,  that  I 
had  a  comic  part?  When  the  curtain 
went  up  again  it  rose  on  continued  action. 
The  two  paralyzed  people  on  the  stage 
were  looking  out  of  the  window  wonder- 
ing where  this  person  was  who  had  raised 
so  much  cain.  Presently  he  comes  back 
after  the  lover  goes  out.  The  moment  I 
poked  my  nose  inside  of  that  door  there  was 
another  yell.  And  remember,  it  was  a  rainy 
night — conditions  were  not  favorable  to 
laughter  at  all.  I  discovered  before  I  got 
through  that  the  main  feature,  the  main 
attraction  and  the  principal  thing  that  made 
its  appeal  to  the  audience,  and  made  that 
play  an  overwhelming  success,  was  the  fact 
that  we  dealt  with  a  serio-comic  character. 
It  was  he  who  had  all  the  situations  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  So  it  was  that  bit  by  bit, 
and  performance  by  performance,  the  audi- 
ence taught  me. 

Joseph  Jefferson  once  told  me  an  experi- 
ence of  his  in  playing  with  Mr.  Florence 
in  "The  Rivals."  It  was  mooted  that  a 
combination  could  be  effective  between  him- 
self and  Mrs.  John  Drew  as  Bob  Acres 
and  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  Mr.  Florence  as 
Sir  Lucius.  Feeling  that  it  was  rather 
necessary  to  give  to  Mr.  Florence  every 
opportunity  to  score,  he  felt  that  he  had 
to  be  less  funny  than  he  ordinarily  had 
been  in  the  duel  scene.  So,  with  Sir  Lucius 
on  his  right  and  he  on  the  left  of  the  stage 
— he  had  to  make  an  exit  feeling  that  his 
courage  was  oozing  out  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
He  had  always  worked  up  this  scene,  he 
told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  He 
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Wild  exuberance,  the 
rhythm  of  barbaric  danc- 
ing, and  the  clash  of  sar- 
age  cymbals,  are  in  this 
picture  of  Louise  Riley, 
the  Morgan  Dancer 


Many 

Like  a  fine  modelling  in 
marble  and  bronze  from 
the  hands  of  a  master,  is 
this  study  of  Rosa  Ro- 
landa  and  Chester  Hale, 
the  lithe  and  striking 
pair  whose  dancing  is 
one  of  the  features  of 
the  Music  Box  Revue 


Ruth  Page,  an  exquisite 
little  premiere  danseute 
of  the  Bolm  Ballet  In- 
time,  seems  to  have  de- 
scended from  another 
world  on  diaphanous, 
outspread  wings 
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tried  to  be  awfully  funny — he  allowed  his 
knees  to  knock  together — he  exhibited  every 
form  of  trepidation.  He  had  worked  on 
this  thing  very  elaborately.  In  telling  the 
story,  he  said  to  me :  "Do  you  know,  I 
thought  that  Sir  Lucius  ought  to  have  some 
chance  at  this,  so  I  said  I'm  not  going  to 
try  to  be  funny;  I  said  I  won't  do  anything 
at  all.  I  just  left  him  there  and  walked 
quietly  off  the  stage. 


"I  found  I  was  funnier  than  I  ever  was 
before,  because  I  didn't  do  anything — and 
the  audience  laughed  more  than  they  ever 
did." 

And  so  it  goes,  as  far  as  the  actor  is 
concerned.  He  may,  in  his  own  mind, 
conceive  a  character  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  may  conceive  its  humanity,  its  poetic 
possibilities,  its  powers,  depths  of  passion 
and  heights  of  joy,  or  its  moments  of  in- 


timacy and  mirth,  but  he  cannot  tell  until 
he  brings  that  character  before  an  audience 
what  the  effect  is  going  to  be. 

We  could  never  get  along  without  our 
audiences  and  should  never  place  our  au- 
diences' esteem  or  valuation  of  our  efforts 
on  a  level  that  should  be  called  the  "com- 
mercializing" of  the  play.  We  have  got 
to  be  popular  to  that  extent.  We  have 
got  to  hold  our  people,  or  we  are  lost. 


When  Milady  Shops  for  Seats 


PROMPTLY  at  nine  o'clock,  the  man 
in  the  box  office  opened  the  window 
of  his  cubbyhole,  ready  for  the  day's 
business. 

And  exactly  at  nine  o'clock,  the  cynically- 
minded  man  stepped  briskly  into  the  lobby 
and  planked  a  crisp  ten-dollar  bill  down 
in  front  of  him. 

"Give  me  two  for  tonight — best  you've 
got,"  said  the  cynically-minded  man,  in  an 
unemotional  tone,  as  though  he  were  buying 
a  collar  or  possibly  a  few  shares  of  steel. 

He  pocketed  the  tickets  and  the  change 
(there  wasn't  much  of  the  latter),  and 
paused  to  light  a  cigar. 

"You're  bright  and  early,"  observed  the 
man  in  the  box  office,  who  had  an  illu- 
minated motto  card  pasted  up  beside  him, 
instructing  him  to  "Say  Something." 

The  cynically-minded  man  nodded. 

"I  always  am,"  he  affirmed.  "Do  you 
know  why?  It's  because  I'm  getting  along 
toward  middle  age." 

The  box  office  man  couldn't  quite  see  how 
approaching  senility  had  any  connection 
with  the  practice  of  buying  theatre  tickets 
in  the  early  morning. 

"It's  this  way,"  the  cynically-minded 
man  explained.  "I've  learned  that  when- 
ever I  intend  going  to  the  theatre,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  buy  my  seats  before  the 
ladies  begin  shopping.  Nine  o'clock  is  too 
early  for  them.  By  the  time  they've  got 
their  hat  and  veil  on,  and  done  all  those 
things  to  their  complexion  which  I'm  not 
supposed  to  be  aware  of,  it's  generally 
eleven  or  after.  I've  wasted  the  best  years 
of  my  life  in  box  office  lines,  listening  to 
women  shop  for  the  matinee,  and  now  the 
time  has  come  for  me  to  conserve  the  few 
remaining  years  of  active  life.  It's  pleasant 
watching  them,  I  know,  but  a  man  has  to 
think  of  the  future,  and  you  can't  do  much 
thinking  of  the  future  when  you're  just 
two  or  three  persons  away  from  the  win- 
dow, and  some  sweet  thing  simply  can't 
make  up  her  mind." 

The  box  office  man  nodded,  sympathet- 
ically. 

"I  know  how  it  is,"  he  sighed.  "A  man 
comes  up — you,  for  instance — and  planks 
down  a  bill  and  asks  for  seats.  But  a 
woman  comes  up,  and  first  she  planks  down 
her  gloves,  and  then  she  planks  down  her 
shopping  bag,  and  a  shirt-waist  pattern,  and 
1  some  sheet  music  she's  just  bought,  and  her 
vanity  case.  In  fact,  she  planks  down  every- 
thing but  her  back  hair.  And  all  this  time, 
she  hasn't  given  me  an  inkling  of  how  many 
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seats  she  wants — or  for  what  performance." 

The  cynically-minded  man  had  found  a 
kindred  soul.  He  thrust  a  cigar  through 
the  window. 

"Smoke?" 

"Thanks." 

"D'mention  it." 

They  communed  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

"It's  exactly  as  you  say,"  the  cynically- 
minded  man  went  on,  after  a  time.  "And 
when  they  come  to  making  change — it's 
terrible,  isn't  it?  They  never  seem  to  have 
any  system  about  their  cash.  Sometimes  it's 
one  place  and  sometimes  another.  And  they 
have  to  poke  around  among  hairpins,  and 
manicure  accessories,  and  shopping  lists, 
and  handkerchiefs!  I  often  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  a  woman  had  to  get  at 
her  silver  in  an  instant.  It  simply  couldn't 
be  done." 

"I've  actually  had  women  discover  rings 
and  wrist  watches  in  their  handbags  that 
they  thought  had  been  lost  for  weeks,"  con- 
fided the  ticket  seller.  "And  when  they  do, 
you  can  never  tell  how  they  will  react. 
Some  of  them  are  so  overjoyed  that  you'd 
really  think  I  helped  them  find  whatever 
it  was  that  was  missing,  and  others  give 
me  such  a  reproachful  look  you'd  imagine  I 
was  to  blame  for  their  losing  it." 

The  cynically-minded  man  stepped  aside 
as  a  woman  approached  the  window. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said,  after  she  had 
deposited  muff,  vanity  case  and  gloves  on 
the  ledge.  "Have  you  two  good  seats  for 
tomorrow  night?  Is  that  the  best  you 
have  ?  Let  me  see  them,  please.  Oh,  thank 
you.  Half-way  back,  you  say?  How  many 
rows  is  that?  Twelve?  Oh,  mercy,  I  can't 
see  from  there.  You  don't  really  call  those 
good  seats,  do  you?  -  I'm  sure  I  can't  see 
from  there.  But  if  they're  the  best  you 
have — ?  Absolutely  the  best?  Well,  are 
they  in  the  center  or  on  the  side?  Which 
side?  Are  they  on  the  aisle?  I  simply 
must  have  aisle  seats.  You  know  how 
it  is,  having  people  crawling  over  you 
all  the  time.  I  hate  to  crawl  over  people's 
laps.  People's  laps  are  so  big  nowadays. 
All  this  agitation  in  favor  of  reducing 
doesn't  seem  to  accomplish  much  in  that  re- 
gion. But  then,  so  many  have  sedentary 
habits,  that's  what  my  physician  says.  Well, 
I  don't  know  whether  to  take  these  or  not. 
How  far  back  will  I  have  to  sit  in  the 
center?  The  nineteenth  row — oh,  dear! 
I'm  sure  I  couldn't  enjoy  the  play  from 
there.  And  I  do  so  want  to  enjoy  it. 
That's  what  people  come  for,  isn't  it?  But 


this  is  such  an  awful  theatre  to  hear  in, 
anyhow.  I  suppose  you've  noticed  that? 
Have  you  anything  better  for  the  matinee? 
How  about  Tuesday  night  of  next  week? 
How  about  Wednesday  night?  Thursday 
night?  How  about  Friday  night?  And  I 
suppose  you're  all  sold  out  for  Saturday. 
Do  you  have  a  matinee  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday?  Oh,  I  couldn't  possibly  go  on 
Thursday!  Isn't  it  too  bad  the  matinee  is 
on  Thursday?  And — oh,  I  wanted  to  ask 
you,  is  this  a  musical  comedy  or  a  regular 
comedy?  I  couldn't  tell  from  the  adver- 
tisements, and  besides,  I  don't  care  much 
for  musical  comedy.  Why  is  it  there  are 
so  few  good  plays  any  more?  Nothing  but 
musical  comedy.  Of  course,  my  husband 
likes  musical  shows,  but  he's  not  going  with 
me.  In  fact,  he's  out  of  town.  I'm  taking 
a  friend,  and  she  doesn't  care  much  for 
musical  comedy,  either.  Only  -she's  not 
married.  I  don't  think  she  ever  will  be ; 
some  people  are  like  that.  Of  course,  don't 
say  that  I  said  so.  Perhaps  I'd  better  wait 
and  ask  her  if  she'd  like  to  see  this  show. 
She's  awfully  particular.  That's  another 
reason  why  she  isn't  married — at  least, 
that's  what  she  says!  Still,  I  suppose  you're 
liable  to  sell  out,  aren't  you?  You  some- 
times do.  You  couldn't  lay  these  away  for 
me,  could  you?  No,  I  suppose  not.  Well, 
I  believe  I'd  better  take  them;  then  I'll  be 
on  the  safe  side.  And  how  much  are  they? 
And  does  that  include  the  tax?  What  time 
does  the  curtain — ?" 

"Eight-twenty,  madam." 

The  box  office  man's  iron  endurance 
snapped.  He  seemed  years  older  as  the 
shopper  gathered  up  her  possessions  and 
departed. 

"You  see,"  spoke  up  the  cynically-minded 
man,  who  had  remained  a  spectator  of  the 
scene.  "They  seem  to  have  no  conception 
of  time  or  eternity.  No  wonder  I  look 
back  to  wasted  years — golden  hours  that 
can  never  be  restored.  What  the  theatres 
ought  to  do  is  to  have  separate  box  offices 
— one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the  women. 
Then  the  men  can  transact  their  business 
and  move  on,  and  the  women  can  shop,  chat, 
and  enjoy  themselves.  It's  the  only  way 
to— 

"Pardon  me,"  a  feminine  voice  inter- 
rupted the  cynically-minded  man's  exposi- 
tion, "but  as  soon  as  you're  quite  finished 
gossiping,  I'd  like  to  buy  a  couple  of  seats." 

The  cynically-minded  man  remembered 
an  important  engagement.  He  looked  at 
his  watch,  and  departed  hurriedly. 
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(Right) 

A  scene  showing  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  his  daughter,  in  "  The 
Shadow  of  the  Builder,"  a  page- 
ant written  by  Frances  O.  J. 
Gaither  for  the  University  of 
Virginia 


(Below) 

Students  from  the  Mississippi 
State  College  for  Women,  "bor- 
rowed" by  the  University  of 
Virginia  for  their  pageant,  "The 
Shadow  of  the  Builder",  appear- 
ed in  group  dances  directed 
by  Emma  Ody  Pohl 
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Centennial  Pageant  of  the  University 

of  Virginia 


WHEN  the  University  of  Virginia 
asked  me  to  write  and  plan  the 
pageant  for  its  centennial,  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  community 
reactions  which  are  the  desire  of  all  honest 
pageants  were  not  a  sufficient  ideal.  The 
University  wished  to  stress  the  finish  of 
the  production  itself.  It  would  not  in 
short  be  content  with  social  good  inten- 
tions, but  wished  to  attempt  art  as  well. 
This  was  quite  in  accord  with  the  tradition 
of  the  place.  Thomas  Jefferson,  having 
fathered  a  conception  of  education  so  demo- 
cratic as  to  be  looked  on  by  many  as  revo- 
lutionary took  infinite  pains  that  his  uni- 
versity should  be  housed  in  beauty.  Still, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  ama- 
teur production,  staged  a  single  time  within 
cramped  limits  as  to  time  and  money  by 
humans  prone  to  mistakes  under  such 
harassing  limitations,  could  indeed  achieve 
the  dreamed-of  in  its  various  expressions 
of  drama,  dance,  chorus,  and  spectacle. 
The  university  must  have  recognized  all 
that.  But,  it  seemed  to  say  to  me,  we  can 
attempt  it,  we  can  at  least  make  our  ges- 
ture toward  the  stars." 

r^HE  SHADOW  OF  THE  BUILD- 
ER" was  played  at  night  in  the  Mac- 
Intyre  Amphitheatre,  used  for  the  first  time 
at  the  centennial.  Simplicity  was  our  prime 
aim,  and  I  believe  we  grasped  it,  however 
else  we  may  have  only  gestured.  The 
appeal  to  the  eye  lay  solely  in  shifting 
masses  of  people  that  moved  always  before 
the  austere  skene  in  light  of  melting  grada- 
tions of  color.  The  costumes,  of  the  sim- 
plest materials,  were  for  the  most  part 
made  and  dyed  at  the  university.  It  had 
been  necessary  to  add  to  the  amphitheatre 
long  shallow  steps  to  allow  the  action  to 
flow  freely  between  masonry  terrace  and 
sodded  bowl.  But  there  were  no  stage 
furnishings  of  any  sort  except  an  unfinished 
Corinthian  capital  of  coarse  stone  at  the 
center  of  things. 

That  rough  capital  set  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  finished  loveliness  of  the  amphithe- 
atre focused  the  moving  lines  of  color  and 
action  as  did  the  altar  when  the  Greeks 
worshipped  their  gods  in  drama.  Indeed, 
so  like  a  Greek  altar  did  that  stone  seem 
that  it  actually  became  one  in  our  page- 
ant. It  could  do  so  quite  logically,  we 
thought,  because  the  legend  of  that  old 
discarded  stone  infuses  it  with  a  sort  of 
holiness  to  all  the  university. 

The  history,  altogether  true,  of  the  un- 
finished capital  is  this:  Thomas  Jefferson, 
in  conflict  with  apathy  and  ignorance  on 
every  hand,  first  imported  Italian  artisans 
to  carve  his  capitals  properly.  The  experi- 
ment, heartbreakingly,  covered  a  term  of 
years  and  finally  came  to  nothing,  defeated 


By  FRANCIS  O.  J.  GAITHER 

by  the  coarseness  of  the  stone.  Then  Jef- 
ferson, conceding  the  expensiveness  of  this 
mistake  as  another  item  in  the  mounting  toll 
of  extravagance  which  the  populace  was 
busily  jotting  down  against  him,  and  even 
admitting  to  himself  delayed  fruition  which 
at  his  age  was  tragic,  then  asked  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  order  for  the  stately  colon- 
nade capitals  of  marble  from  Carrarra. 

That,  in  brief,  made  the  "story"  of  the 
pageant,  the  action  confined  in  a  single  day, 
and  woven  through  it,  not  as  interludes  but 
as  an  inherent  part  of  the  narrative,  the 
visions  of  youth  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  strengthened  Jefferson  in  the  face 
of  enemies  and  even  of  his  own  weakness. 
The  visions  were  Greek,  fairly,  it  seemed, 
since  Jefferson  chose  the  Greek  medium  for 
expressing  concretely  his  university;  and 
they  were  not  allegories.  They  were  boys, 
trooping  about  at  Socrates'  heels;  or  how- 
ling in  mobs  at  their  games  on  the  green  ; 
or,  singly,  bewitched  by  moonlight  and 
maidens.  It  was  they  who  made  an  altar 
of  the  rough  stone,  two  of  them  standing 
with  Socrates  at  a  moment  near  the  heart 
of  the  pageant  and  praying  with  uplifted 
hands  for  "beauty  in  my  inward  soul." 
Later  the  altar  was  baptized  with  sacred 
flame  and  the  torches  of  all  the  host  of 
youths  kindled  from  it. 

T>ERHAPS  it  would  have  been  natural 
in  a  university  where  co-education  is 
so  new  that  needles  are  scarcer  than  hen's 
teeth,  to  rent  all  costumes.  But  most  the- 
atrical costumers  have  a  penchant  for  tunics 
with  sewed-in  sleeves  and  gathered  skirts : 
and  from  the  first  the  mute  stone  protested 
violently.  We  consulted,  through  the 
medium  of  scholars,  the  modistes  and  tailors 
of  ancient  Athens  and  even  perused  the 
fashion  designs  on  urns  and  vases.  Chitons, 
we  saw,  were  simple,  caught  together  on 
one  shoulder  or  both  and  merely  tied  in  at 
the  waist ;  and  himations  were  all  of  one 
pattern  though  various  in  size.  Infinite 
changes  of  effect  in  line  were  to  be  achieved 
through  draping.  Sometimes,  for  instance, 
the  folds  of  the  himation  were  held  in  place 
by  the  left  hand,  sometimes  anchored  by 
an  expert  twist.  We  decided  to  roll  our 
own. 

The  host  of  youths  went  bare-legged  in 
chitons  of  unbleached  domestic  girdled  with 
a  twist  of  cheese-cloth,  flame-colored  like 
their  sandal  straps.  Their  capes,  short  and 
slung  from  one  shoulder  like  those  of  the 
ephebes,  were  of  soft  deep  blue  lined  with 
flame.  These  mantles,  as  well  as  the  vari- 
colored, ampler  ones  of  the  older  men,  were 
all  of  outing  dyed  in  a  pleasant  range  of 
mellow  colors  by  the  chemistry  department. 
Outing,  we  found,  takes  light,  in  addition 
to  dye,  in  a  manner  that  leaves  little  to 
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be  desired.  The  group  designed  to  be 
"flowingly  suggestive"  of  Raphael's  School 
of  Athens  was  comely  both  in  color  and 
line. 

The  electrical  engineering  department 
assumed  the  lighting  as  a  "problem"  and 
achieved  a  result  difficult  to  resolve  now 
into  separate  recollections.  There  were  no 
spotlights,  no  footlights,  no  machine  in  the 
middle  of  the  audience  spurting  lightnings 
to  disconcert  illusion.  The  sources  were 
quite  concealed  in  flanking  buildings,  and 
the  light  flowed  down  graded  meltingly. 
The  pleasantest  color-memory  is  of  a  frieze 
dance,  Phyrric,  inspired  by  the  poses  in  the 
pediment  of  the  temple  to  Athena  at 
Aegina.  Flat  against  the  masonry  wall, 
the  light-artist  threw  reddened  shadows  of 
the  dancers,  but  he  let  no  red  stain  their 
severe  blue  chitons  or  white  limbs.  He 
did  it,  he  said,  by  dropping  his  colored 
light  in  at  an  angle  different  from  that  of 
the  light  which  showed  the  dancers  them- 
selves and  made  their  shadows. 

Miss  Emma  Ody  Pohl,  director  of  the 
pageant,  composed  this  dance  and  all  the 
other  group  dances,  working  direct  from 
pictures  of  the  pediment  mentioned  and1 
from  vase  drawings.  The  first  dance,  a 
conceit  in  attitudes,  might  have  been  Keats' 
urn  come  alive. 

"Wf  E  tried  to  use  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
amphitheatre  itself.  The  host  of 
youths  and  the  concourse  attending  La- 
fayette came  and  went  through  the  aisles 
of  the  bowl ;  and  the  spectacle  moments 
all  filled  both  the  masonry  terrace  and  the 
green  circle.  The  acoustics  are  good,  and 
so  we  counted  on  drama  in  our  pageant- 
The  parts  of  Jefferson.  Lafayette,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  Cabell,  the  functionaries  of 
the  new  university,  the  Italian  stone-carver, 
the  annoying  voter,  and  Socrates  were 
were  played  with  distinction  by  professors. 
Did  we,  then  make  no  mistakes,  no  com- 
promises? We  did.  Heartbreaking  ones. 
The  splendid  host,  so  long  conceived  as- 
vocal,  shouted  lustily  enough  at  the  games, 
but  when  the  moment  came  to  sing,  many- 
hundred  strong,  "Hail  heroes  hail!"  why 
they  were  still,  and  the  choral  singling  was 
done  by  a  mixed  chorus  hidden  behind  the 
orchestra.  And  we  had  other  disappoint- 
ments. But  we  prefer  to  enumerate  com- 
pensations. For  instance:  although  I  had 
platted  the  gelatined  glass  and  then  worked 
out  the  costume  designs  in  water-colors- 
tested  out  in  the  model  theatre,  yet  I  never 
had  completely  visualized  the  harmony  ani- 
mate at  last  in  the  real  amphitheatre.  Those 
red  shadows  were  a  surprise  gift  from  the 
light-artist.  And  in  the  builders'  chorus, 
who  but  a  musician  could  have  realized 
(Continued  on  page  274) 
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"Pomander  Walk",  pro- 
duced  out-of-doors  by 
the  Pasadena  Communi- 
ty Playhouse,  at  Brook- 
side  Park,  was  given  a 
delightfully  realistic  set- 
ting, the  natural  beauty 
of  the  countryside  being 
utilized  for  scenic  effect 


Organizing  a  Community  Playhouse 


CONTEMPORARY  community 
drama,  as  a  civic  enterprise,  must  not 
be  confused  with  amateur  dramatics 
of  the  past.  To  understand  the  mighty  non- 
professional  play-producing  activity  that  is 
sweeping  the  land  today,  it  is  necessary  to 
get  this  distinction  fixed  firmly  in  mind — 
that  amateur  theatricals,  as  such,  are  usu- 
ally the  expression  of  a  limited  or  exclusive 
group;  while  community  drama  means  the 
democracy  of  art,  with  the  open-door 
policy  applied  to  the  playhouse. 

For  years,  American  drama  has  been 
practically  abandoned  to  commercialism,  in 
which  form  it  is  generally  referred  to  as 
the  theatre.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
community  playhouse  activity,  an  earnest 
effort  is  being  made  once  more  to  re-estab- 
lish mimetic  art  as  an  expression  of,  for 
and  by  the  people. 

We  keep  the  thought  before  Pasadenu 
always  that  our  community  playhouse  as  a 
civic  enterprise  is  not  in  competition  with 
any  other  local  amusement  projects  any 
more  than  the  public  library  is  with  the 
bookstores.  A  statement  on  our  program 
reads : 

"Our  community  player — your  fellow 
townsmen — are  amateurs  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  as  they  play  for  the  love  of 
it  rather  than  as  a  business.  The  plays 
they  give  are  merely  incidental  to  the 
deeper  purpose  of  the  organization,  which 
is  to  provide  opportunity  for  self-expres- 
sion in  the  varied  arts  of  the  theatre,  latent 
in  all  of  us,  as  well  as  to  bring  people  to- 
gether in  joyful  cooperation  for  their  own 
entertainment. 

"In  the  community  playhouse,  the  audi- 
ence is  as  much  a  part  of  the  play  as  the 
players.  All  genuine  art  (not  dilletantism 
but  the  reflection  of  nature  and  the  natural) 
has  its  origin  in  the  people.  The  Pasadena 


By  GILMOR  BROWN 
Director,  Pasadena  Community  Playhouse 

Community  Playhouse  Association  exists  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  helping  to  develop  it.  It 
is  a  non-profit  organization,  operated  on  a 
strictly  non-commercial  basis." 

"Anything  but  exclusive,  the  Community 
Playhouse  Association  welcomes  as  members 
ALL  who  would  participate  in  or  en- 
courage the  communal  endeavors  for  which 
il  stands." 


much  for  the  gist  of  what  community 
drama  has  come  to  mean  in  Pasadena, 
as  an  institution,  after  four  years  of  work 
along  this  line.  While  many  subscribe  to 
its  support  both  financially  and  by  active 
participation,  we  still  have  some  Brahmins 
in  our  midst  who  stand  off  and  doubt  or 


Gilmor  Brown,  Director  of  the  Community 
Playhouse    at    Pasadena 


patronizingly  tolerate  us.  For  as  of  old 
it  was  inconceivable  that  good  could  come 
out  of  Nazareth — but  to  return  to  our 
muttons ! 

There  is  hardly  an  incorporated  town 
today  that  hasn't  one  or  more  persons  who 
have  been  "sold"  on  the  idea  of  community 
drama.  They  may  have  tried  to  start  some- 
thing of  the  sort  and  failed  or  they  don't 
know  how  to  proceed  to  work  out  the 
idea.  Speaking  out  of  our  own  experience, 
1  would  suggest  that  the  first  step  is  to 
call  together  a  group  of  public-spirited 
citizens.  Submit  to  them  the  community 
playhouse  project  and  adopt  a  plan  of 
action.  This  may  vary  in  slight  details, 
according  to  the  composition  of  your  popu- 
lation. But  in  the  main,  it  will  be  the  same 
everywhere,  since  the  general  average  of 
human  beings  is  pretty  much  the  same, 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  matter  of  drawing  up  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  should  be  assigned  to  a  com- 
petent committee.  Next  you  need  a  com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  holding  a  public 
meeting  to  which  everyone  interested 
is  invited.  In  community  drama,  if  you 
hope  to  succeed,  you  must  get  away 
from  all  exclusiveness,  for  it  isn't  to  be  a 
dramatic  club  or  a  society  affair.  Then, 
you  need  a  nominating  committee  to  sub- 
mit recommendations  for  the  first  set  of 
officers.  A  wise  selection  is  imperative, 
representing  the  various  elements  of  your 
town,  because  you  want  to  enlist  general 
interest  and  support. 

If  you  give  due  publicity  to  your  organ- 
ization meeting,  it  will  attract  a  miscel- 
laneous lot  of  people,  from  all  walks  of 
life,  for  fondness  for  dramatics  will  be 
found  in  streetsweeper  and  society  matron, 
as  well  as  the  whole  gamut  between.  If 
(Continued  on  page  276) 
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The  Fireside  Players'  lovely  setting  for  "Torches,"  Kenneth  Raisheck's  romantic  play  of  the 
Fifteenth  century.     The  scene  is  the  upper  terrace  of  a  Florentine  Castle,  with  Elizabeth  M. 

Clark  as  "Gismonda." 

Community  Dramatic  Activities 


A  NORTH  shore  and  a  south  shore  cir- 
cuit   booking    plays    from   one    Long 
Island   town    to   another    throughout 
Nassau  County,  New  York,  is  the  method 
by  which  the  Nassau  Dramatic  League  is 
placing  its  activities  on  a  county  basis. 

Prizes  of  money  are  to  be  awarded  in 
September  for  the  first  three  best  plays 
produced  by  local  groups.  The  contest 
runs  through  April  and  the  best  ten  pro- 
ductions will  be  acted  in  the  semi-finals  in 
May  when  a  choice  of  five  of  the  plays 
will  be  made  for  large  public  production 
at  the  League's  Little  Theatre  in  Mineola 
during  Fair  Week  in  the  early  fall.  This 
Nassau  County  Play  Contest,  inaugurated 
by  the  Dramatic  League  last  December, 
has  aroused  a  big  amount  of  local  interest 
and  dramatic  activity  all  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring. 

The  contest   is   limited   to  one   act   and 


By  ETHEL  ARMES 
Community  Service,  Incorporated 

includes  a  play,  pantomime,  or  a  one  act 
selection  from  a  long  play  or  musical  com- 
edy. Any  local  amateur  group  is  eligible. 
The  plays  will  be  judged  from  the  stand- 
points of  literary  value,  dramatic  technique 
and  production.  The  judges  are  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs.  C.  E.  L.  Clark,  Hempstead ; 
Mrs.  James  S.  Larkin,  Locust  Valley;  Mrs. 
Wm.  Stanley  Eckert,  Garden  City;  Mr. 
G.  C.  Gourdeau,  Glen  Cove;  Mrs.  Her- 
man Pallme,  Rockville  Centre;  Mr.  Miller 
Kent,  Port  Washington.  Substitute:  Mr. 
F.  Prentice  Abbot.  'At  least  three  judges 
will  be  present  at  the  initial  performances 
and  all  judges  will  be  present  at  semi-finals 
and  finals.  Registration  is  by  card  which 
may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Sue  Ann 
Wilson  at  Mineola  or  through  written 
application.  There  is  a  registration  fee  of 
five  dollars.  The  money  collected  from 
fees  will  be  used  for  the  prizes  and  to 


defray  traveling  expenses  of  the  judges. 
One  fee  entitles  a  group  to  present  more 
than  one  play.  The  Finance  Committee 
comprises:  Mr.  A.  J.  Hans,  Locust  Valley; 
Mr.  G.  C.  Gourdeau,  Glen  Cove;  and  Mr. 
I.  E.  Southworth,  Boy  Scouts,  Mineola. 

rpHE  Nassau  Dramatic  League,  organized 
by  the  people  of  Nassau  County  with 
the  assistance  of  Sue  Ann  Wilson,  is  com- 
prised of  eighteen  Long  Island  communities 
together  with  representations  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs, 
Boy  Scouts,  and  other  organizations  active 
in  that  section.  It  is  a  non-partisan, 
democratic  organization  formed  to  develop 
dramatics  in  Nassau  County,  raise  stand- 
ards of  production  and  give  assistance  to 
local  groups. 

A  series  of  plays  was  given  during  the 
(Continued   on   page   270) 


The  Fireside  Players 

Road  Breaking  Work  of  a  Little  Group  of  Amateur  Actors  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


TO  START  at  the  very  fountain  source 
of  English  drama  and  travel  in  ways 
of  the  theatre  down  the  ages,  producing 
significant  examples  of  each  succeeding  type 
of   play — this   is   a   reach    that   may   seem 
beyond   the  grasp  of  a  group  of  amateur 
players.     Or  else  it  may  seem  too  "high- 
brow"— does  that  not  really  mean  dull? — 
for  public  consumption,  and  the  players  may 
dread  perhaps,  exit  of  their  audience. 

How  does  such  an  ambitious  plan  actu- 
ally work  out?    As  done  by  The  Fireside 


Players  of  White  Plains,  New  York,  it  has 
so  far  worked  out  amazingly  well.  Their 
productions  of  this  season  of  early  miracle 
and  morality  plays  and  interludes  as  the 
first  step  in  the  historic  cycle,  have  aroused 
enthusiastic  interest  throughout  Westches- 
ter  County.  They  are  being  presented  in 
the  new  community  theatre  of  the  White 
Plains  Meeting  House. 

"There  is  much  that  appealed  to  the 
15th  century  audience  that  can  also  delight 
and  amuse  a  present  day  audience," 


said  Elizabeth  Odlin  Whittemore.  Mrs. 
Whittemore,  G.  F.  Michelbacher  and 
Blanche  H.  Lamb  are  the  directors  of  The 
Fireside  Players.  "Take,  for  instance,  'The 
Second  Shepherd's  Play',"  Mrs.  Whitte- 
more continued,  "its  perfectly  delicious  hu- 
mor and  the  clean-cut,  quaintly  drawn 
characters!  Why  that  play,  with  certain 
omissions  will  please  an  audience  to  the 
end  of  time.  Of  course  it  has  to  be  cut 
in  spots — but  this  can  be  done  without 
(Continued  on  page  270) 
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•In,  L.  Hill 


FASHION 


>ITY  the  poor  people  who  moan  that  life  grows  more  complex  every  day 
Of  course  it  do  .  .  .  but  how  much  more  amusing  at  the  same  time. 
Think,  for  instance,  of  those  dull  old  days  when  the  winter  season  was  considered 
the  only  possible  one  for  wearing  furs  and  when,  therefore,  there  was  no  excuse 
for  purchasing  such  an  enhancing  background  for  a  summer  evening  gown  as 
this  summer  fur  which  enfolds  the  beauteous  blondeness  of  Miss  Kathlyn 
Martin.  It  has  always  been  a  toss-up  in  our  minds  as  to  whether  chinchilla 
or  ermine  were  the  more  glorifying,  but  we  incline  to  chinchilla  as  being 
the  *'rarer"  and  the  more  exclusive.  Model  from  A.  Jacckel  &  Company. 
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FROCKS  FROM 
"THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM" 


Silver  grey  lace  and  green 
acccsssories  make  a  charm- 
ing harmony  for  Laurette 
Taylor  in  "The  National 
Anthem. "Grey  velvet  forms 
the  elbow  length  sleeves 
(an  individual  preference  of 
Miss  Taylor's)  and  a  short 
cupeof  thelace  swings  full 
from  the  shoulders.  The 
green  appears  in  the  two 
beautifully  carved  jade 
combs  in  Miss  Taylor's 
hair,  in  the  jade  necklace 
and  bracelets,  and  in  a 
green  fan 


For  a  country  club  "jazz"  this  is  the  smart  re- 
gulia  as  Laurelte  Taylor  wears  it:  A  frock  of 
deep  tan  crepe  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  ecru-tint- 
ed net  and  val;  a  sleeveless  jacket — emphasis 
again  on  sleeveless  things — of  brown  serge;  an 
accompanying  cape  of  brown  and  yellow  stripes' 
Add — brown  calf  slippers,  brown  stockings,  and 
a  soft  brown  felt  chapeau 


As  a  most  perfect  and  striking  example  of  an 
all-white  costume  we  offer  this  of  Lillian  Kem- 
ble  Cooper's.  The  frock  is  of  white  satin,  with 
a  long  string  of  pearls  caught  through  the  belt 
in  an  amusing  and  novel  arrangement  of  Misa 
Cooper's  own,  there  is  a  pearl  bandeau  around 
her  dark  hair  and  pearl  bracelets 


Victor     Georg 
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SLEEVELESS,  OR  EXCEEDINGLY 
SLEEVED,  SAYS  FASHION 


For  Grace  Moore  of  "Up 
in  the  Clouds,"  Gidding 
lias  furnished  a  robe  in 
lime  of  old  blue  crepe 
satin  and  two  old  blue 
tussels  that  spells  lux- 
ury and  simplicity  at 
the  same  time.  The 
subtle  Grecian  drapery 
of  it  forms  lovely  and 
voluminous  and  grace- 
fully swaying  wing 
sleeves. 


Isn't  it  fetching,  this 
sleeveless  Dresden  taf- 
feta frock  of  Miss 
Moore's!  The  nosegays 
scattered  over  the  silk 
are  in  pinks  and  blues 
with  touches  of  black 
on  the  stems,  the  little 
lace  ruffles  being  of 
black  Chantilly  and  the 
flower  girdle  in  pink 
and  blue. 


Whit*    Studios 


Models  from  J.  M.   Gidding 


And  here  we  are  sleeved  again,  very  much 
so!  Miss  Moore's  frock  is  of  black  crepe 
with  wide  peasant  sleeves  of  red,  the  intense 
note  of  color  that  Paris  insists  on.  The 
turban  is  of  silk  eponge  and  peasant  em- 
broideries in  reds  and  greens  and  old  gold. 
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MARIE  DORO'S 

i 

NEW     YORK 
APARTMENT 


Photo    White    Studio 


The  cliurm  of  the  living  room  lies  in  its  warmth  of  coloring.  Rich 
brown  velvet  curtains  at  the  windows  with  tinder  curtains  of  orange 
lacquer  tafleta,  easy  chairs  of  orange  velvet — one  with  a  gay  covering 
of  chintz — and  on  the  large  oak  table,  two  colorful  Chinese  vase-lamps, 
with  glowing  yellow  parchment  shades,  all  contribute  their  quota  to  a 
harmonious  ensemble.  Old  Spanish  occasional  tables,  and  a  fascinating 
OI.I  Spanish  desk  in  carved  and  inlaid  walnut  and  olive  wood,  lend 
added  interest  to  the  room. 


ih 


The  entrance  hall,  wi 
white    and    mahogany 
trim  and   scenery   wall 
paper    is   decorated    in 
the     Colonial     manner 


Two  Venetian  glass  vases  in  dull  purple  furnish  a  note  of  color  to  the  black  marble  mantel,  its  i 
a  striking  foil  for  the  large  davenport  in  orange  velvet,  with  its  cushions  embroidered  in  purple 


e  tone  being 
ade-green. 
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Decorations  by 
Chamberlin  Dodds 


Perhaps  the  gem  of  Miss  Doro's  interesting  collection,  is  an  eighteenth 

century  Italian  bed  in  green  and  gold,  with  painted  medallions  in  soft 

colorings,  the  beauty  of  which  is  enhanced,  if  that  were  possible,  by 

its  covering  of  old  yellow  damask. 


Two  lovely   old  chairs,   gay   with 

medallions  of  painted  flowers  stand 

guard     at    the    entrance    to    the 

breakfast  room. 


Yellow  and  black,  the  prevailing 
color  note  in  the  breakfast  room, 
is  carried  out  in  the  yellow  walls 
and  black  carpet,  and  in  the  window 
hangings  and  other  appointments. 
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The  Promenades  of  Angelina 

She  "First-nights"  to  Mme.  Pierre,  and  Discusses  Fads  and  Fashions  with  Edwin  and  Tubby 

Drawings  by  Artel 


EDWIN  sat  on  one  side  of  me  at  the 
premiere  of  the  delicious  "Mme. 
Pierre".  Tubby  sat  on  the  other. 
In  the  row  in  front  of  us  sat  a  pretty  wom- 
an in  the  regulation  dinner  and  theatre 
frock  of  the  moment  that  almost  amounts 
to  a  uniform  .  .  .  that  is,  the  black 
dress  with  bateau  neckline  and  without 
any  sleeves.  You  see  it  everywhere  .  . 
half  the  smart  women  within  our  range 
of  vision  were  wearing  one  .  .  .  but 
for  circumstances,  I  myself  would  have 
been. 


Fashion  continues  to  favor  the  sleeveless  black  satin 
frock  for  dinner  and  the  theatre  .  .  and  the 
"partial  bob,"  with  small  knot  at  the  back  and  front 
locks  cut  short  and  curling  tendrily  is  seen  on  a 
few  exclusives 


Then  up  spoke  Edwin   as  follows: 

"Angelina,  why  do  all  the  women  wear- 
ing these  sleeveless  gowns  let  that  pink 
ribbon  strap  of  their  camisoles"  (Edwin 
has  sisters,  but  then  all  modern  young  men 
toss  around  the  intimate  terms  of  women's 
dress  with  that'  easy  sophistication)  "slip 
out  and  show?  Personally  it  bothers 
me  .  .  effects  me  like  'matter  out  of 
place'.  .  But  I  trust  I'm  nothing  if  not 
galant,  and  if  you'll  tell  me  how  I'm  in- 
tended to  react  I'll  oblige  the  dear  ladies. 
.  .  Is  the  slipped  strap  supposed  to  be 
tempting  or  are  they  just  careless?" 

"Where?"  said  Tubby  eagerly,  sitting 
up  and  taking  notice. 

"In  front,"  said  Edwin.  "And  over 
there  on  the  side.  .  And  there  .  . 
most  anywhere.  Use  your  eyes,  old  man." 

Tubby  was.  .  I  opened  mine  wide  at 
him  ...  he  was  really  very  much  in- 
trigued .  .  having  such  a  good  time 
staring  at  the  flock  of  pink  ribbons.  1 
turned  to  Edwin. 

"I  really  don't  know,  Edwin,"  I  ans- 
wered. "Perhaps  it's  just  a  slip.  And 
then  again  it  may  be  with  the  purpose  of 
allure  for  those  gentlemen  of  a  former 
generation  who  weren't  surfeited  with  as 
many  glimpses  of  legs  and  lingerie  in  their 
youth  as  you "  sophisticated  young  things." 

Tubby 's  frightfully  sweet.  .  He  never 
minds  one's  ragging  him.  But  he  cer- 
tainly was  intrigued  ...  no  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  Secretely  I  agree  with  Ed- 
win. The  present  sleeveless  fashion  is  so 
charming,  the  white  of  one's  arm  stands 
out  so  contrastingly  and  dressily  against  the 
black  o-f  the  satin  .  .  but  that  strip  of 
pink  falling  down  spoils  the  line 
the  effect  .  .  doesn't  need  to  be.  I 
want  to  go  and  push  it  up.  Still  there 
was  the  other  point  of  view  .  .  Tubby's 
.  .  that  just  that  dash  of  pink  gave  a 
touch  .  .  a  lure." 

When  you  start  to  put  on  your  sleeveless 
gown  after  this — and  advance  information 
from  the  recent  Paris  opening  says  they 
are  to  continue  to  be  the  thing  for  spring, 
it's  either  all  sleeve  or  none  at  all — you 
can  decide  whether  you  wish  to  arrange 
yourself  for  the  Tubbys  or  the  Edwins. 


Sometimes  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  powerful  as  Fashion. 
Tubby  and  Edwin  agreed.  .  .  .  We 
wondered  the  scientists  hadn't  long  ago 
classed  it  as  one  of  the  instincts.  .  If 
those  people  who  want  to  reform  women 
and  their  clothes  could  only  realize  that, 
said  Tubby,  and  make  their  attack  from  that 
angle!  Just  as  well  they  don't  perhaps.  . 


The  proper  bou 
enade"  must  be 
Victorian,  com 
flower  combina 
of  paper  lace, 
colored  roses  and 
was  tossed  to 
Bori  from  a  box 
opening  night  of 


quet  for  a  "prom- 
mannered,  Mid- 
posed  of  different 
tions,  with  frills 
This,  of  cream- 
lilies  of-the-valley 
"  sn  owmaiden  " 
at  the  Met.  the 
'"Snegourotchka". 


They  might  put  over  all  sorts  of  horrors.  . 
and  then  again  it  isn't  so  simple  a  matter 
to  get  a  Fashion  going. 

The  quickest  way  is  through  some  actor 
or  actress.  Take  this  fashion  of  the 
Galoshes  that  is  now  rampant  in  New 
York.  .  They  say  that  the  adored  Doug- 
las Fairbanks  and  his  d'Artagnan  boots  in 
"The  Three  Musketeers"  started  that.  But 
I  say  that  he  only  started  the  fad  for  wear- 
ing the  Galoshes  unbuckled  and  flopping. 
It  was  Irene  Castle  who  really  started  the 
(Continued  on  page  258) 


For  severe  April  days  Angelina  advocates  the  faddish  Galoshes  worn  in  cavalier  Douglas-Fairbanks  fashion,  or  loose 
and  unbuckled.  For  mere  April  showers  she  suggests  new  and  artistic  rubbers  to  match  and  protect  our  pretty  shoes, 
one  with  straps  round  the  ankle,  others  shaped  like  a  sto:m  rubber,  but  with  a  fringed  flap.  And  for  in-betweens 
the  Russian  boot,  which  is  taking  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  is  found  in  a  few  shoe  shops  in  various  forms 
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Irene  Bordoni  endorses 
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use  it. 
Sood 


Photograph  of  Miss  Bordoni 
hv  Charlotte  Fairchild 


MISS  IRENE  BORDONI,  charmingly  piquant  French  comedi- 
enne, exemplifies  exquisitely  the  beauty  of  soft,  velvety, 
healthy  skin  resulting  from  consistent  use  of  Hinds  Honey  and 
Almond  Cream.  To  soften,  cleanse,  purify  the  skin  and  keep 
it  healthy,  is  the  distinctive  quality  of  this  fragrant,  snow-white, 
liquid  emollient.  A  few  drops  applied  night  and  morning,  and 
before  and  after  exposure,  keep  skin  and  complexion  in  perfect 
condition— clear,  smooth,  vibrant  with  life  and  natural  beauty. 

HINDS  WEEK-END  BOX  contains  six  trial 
size  packages  of  the  fascinating  Hinds  Cream 
Toilet  Requisites— pure,  fragrant,  refined,  bene- 
ficial. Charmingly  boxed  in  old  rose.  500. 
Postpaid. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Hinds  Cream  Superior  Toilet 
Requisites,  but  if  not  obtainable,  order  from  us.  We  will 
send  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A.  S.  HINDS.       Dept.  32       Portland,  Maine 
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ONE  AND  TWO 
SKIN    EFFECTS 


^Russian  and^udson^Bqy  Sable 
Stone  and  SBaum  (DVLarten, 
SBlue  and  Silver 
^Jisker  and 


A  JAECKEL  &  CO. 


WITH  MINIMUM  CHARGES 


Furriers 


Fifth  Avenue  -  Between  SS'i'&SG'!1  Streets,  New\brk 
Telephone  FitzRoy  2044 


By  ANNE  ARCHBALD 


WE   HAVE  just  returned   from   a   rendezvous  with  Mme.   Helena  Rubin- 
stein.     Mme.    Rubinstein    but    recently   came    back    from   Paris   where 
she  went  to  open  a  very  wonderful  new  laboratory.     And  the  delight- 
ful  beauty  tips  she  has   brought  from   that  city  of  light     ...     as   well   as 
the    means    of    producing    the    effects! 

First  of  all,  you  must  know,  the  Parisian  is  using  blue  crayon  on  her 
eyes  instead  of  black  or  brown.  Not  alone  for  the  shadows  around  them — 
such  as  the  French  woman  has  always  fancied — but  for  the  actual  eyelashes 
themselves.  So  Mme.  Rubinstein  has  blue  crayon  pencils  and  compactes  for 
this  purpose.  She  says  the  blue  gives  "the  softest  appearance  to  the  eyes, 
especially  in  the  evening." 

"The  Parisian  distinguishes,"  says  Mme.  Rubinstein,  "between  make-up 
for  the  day  and  for  the  evening.  She  uses,  too,  different  powders  and  rouges 
in  the  summer  from  those  she  does  in  the  winter." 

We  talked  about  rouges.  Mme  Rubinstein  has  been  specializing  in  them 
for  months  and  has  brought  them  to  a  fine  science.  Three  in  particular  she 
fetched  from  Paris  .  .  .  they  are  all  the  rage  there.  One  is  a  brick-pink 
for  dark,  Oriental  types,  one  a  dark  crimson,  and  the  other  a  marvellous 
flame  color  that  everyone,  blonde  or  brunette,  can  use  with  devastating  effect. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  rouge,"  declares  Mme.  Rubinstein,  "so  fresh  and  glow- 
ing and  natural.  And  the  Parisian,  at  present,  has  abandoned  her  favorite 
pallor  and  is  going  in  strongly  for  more  color." 

These  three  are  cream  rouges.  .  We  agreed  on  a  preference  for  them. 
Of  course  there  will  always  be  certain  places  where  one  must  use  a  com- 
pacte,  but  for  a  real  natural  make-up  that  does  not  harden  contours,  nor 
spoil  the  texture  of  the  skin  give  us  cream  rouges  and  loose  powder. 

Mme.  Rubinstein  had  also  brought  back  from  Paris  some  of  the  most 
fascinating  vanity-boxes.  There  was  a  tin  lacquered  one  for  the  motor. 
There  was  a  small,  flat  and  oval,  green-and-gold-brocade  one  for  evening. 
There,  were  silver-gilt  adorables,  about  the  size  of  a  child's  small  wooden 
playing-block,  and  yet  containing  all  the  necessaries  of  perfume  and  lip-stick 
and  blue  crayon  pencil  and  powder. 


Modern  dress  has  made  a  depilatory  of  one  sort  or  another  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  need  hits  you  somewhere,  even  if  you  are  only  going  in  for 
thin  chiffon  sleeves. 

So   it   is   interesting   to   tell    about    a   preparation   that    many    actresses    are 

finding  more  than  satisfactory.     Marion  Davies,  for  instance,  endorses  it  over 

her  own   signature.      So    does   Wilda   Bennett   of   "The    Music   Box   Review." 

"Both   say   they   "are   delighted    with    it"     .     .     "that   it    is    far    superior   to    the 

ordinary   depilatory,   to   shaving,   or   electricity." 

Mme.  Berthe,  the  originator  of  this  hair-removing  process — she  feels  it 
should  not  be  classed  as  a  depilatory,  because  it  is  different — has  been 
working  on  the  problem  of  eliminating  hair  from  every  part  of  the  skin 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  has  now  brought  it  to  a  perfection.  Other 
methods  of  removing  hair,  the  average  depilatory,  the  razor,  only  bring  it 
back  again,  stronger  and  coarser  than  ever,  because  the  surface  hairs  have 
merely  been  burned  off,  and  the  root  has  not  been  reached.  The  trick  with 
this  method — the  application  warm  of  a  scientifically  prepared  compound — is 
that  the  pores  are  opened  and  the  roots  reached  and  eradicated,  too.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  first  application  of  the  preparation  will  entirely  destroy  all 
future  growth  immediately,  but  with  each  one  the  hair  grows  less,  until 
finally  all  of  it  disappears.  We  are  sure  it  would  interest  you  to  see  one  of 
Mme.  Berthe's  booklets. 

(For  the  address  of  Mme.  Berthe,  or  for  further  particulars  about  this  hair- 
removing  process,  virile  The  Vanity  Box,  care  The  Theatre  Magazine, 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City.) 
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asnmere 


WAYS,  this  fragrant 
toilet  soap  was  set  apart  as  the  choice  of 
the  gentlewoman.   Its  traditional  refine- 
ment adds  just  that  quality  which  the 
gentlewoman  of  today  favors. 

COLGATE  6i  CO.          Est.  1806          NEW  YORK 


Large  size  cake  2;c 
Medium  size  IDC 

Sold  at  your  favorite  store 


^FIFTH  AVENUE- 
56  th  Street  ~  57th  Street 


A  Corner  oj'  the  I'rench  Sa/uti 

Cfihe  Gomfott  of 
(Accustomed  Sutzoundingt 

HK  GIDDING  Business  concerns 
itself  with  things  which  are  so  dis- 
tinctly personal  that  it  is  altogether 
appropriate  that  the  building  in  which  it 
is  conducted  should  be  personal, — unstore- 
like. 

Many  of  our  patrons  tell  us  they  find 
very  distinct  comfort  in  the  simplicity  and 
privacy  of  the  Gidding  Salons,-  -that  seeing 
things  here  is  a  good  deal  like  having  them 
sent  home  to  look  over. 

Which  is  as  we  would  have  it  - 


Wraps 

Tailh'iirs 

Furs 

Hats 

Paris  Novelties 

Palm  Reach  Salons— Royal  Poinciana  Grounds 

NEW  YORK       PHII.AUKLI'HIA      WASHINGTON       Crxri\v\Ti 


The  Promenades  of  Angelina 


(Continued  from   page  254) 


fad  itself.  I  know  she  was  the 
first  one  I  saw  wearing  them  .  . 
two  winters  ago  .  .  after  a  big 
snowstorm.  I  thought  how  smart  and 
sensible  she  looked  and  hating  like 
a  cat  myself  to  wet  my  feet  I  pro- 
ceeded to  go  and  buy  a  pair  like- 
wise (they  weren't  easy  to  find  at 
the  time,  either)  and  was  unmerci- 
fully guyed  by  everybody,  especially 
by  the  women  who  wouldn't  then 
have  thought  it  possible  to  go  out  in 
the  rain  or  snow  without  their  open- 
work silk  stockings  and  thin  shoes. 
And  now  we  are  all  frightfully  sens- 
ible arid  hygienic  in  woolen  stockings 
and  sport  shoes  and  .  .  the 
Galoshes.  Of  course  you  know  the 
ritual  that  has  developed  in  con- 
nection with  them?  That  buckled 
neatly  you  are  supposed  to  be  mar- 
ried or  engaged  .  .  .  and  that 
flopping  and  cavalier-like  you  are 
heart-and-care-free. 

Tubby  likes  them  best  that  swash- 
buckling way.  It's  charming,  he  says, 
to  see  the  slender  silk-stockinged  legs 
of  the  young  girls  rising  from  the 
folds  of  the  arctics  like  the  stems  of 
flowers  turned  upside  down.  .  . 

Now  I'm  starting  a  fad  on  my  own 
account.  I  told  Edwin  and  Tubby 
about  it  and  they  thought  it  a  cork- 
ing idea.  If  we  may  be  smart  and 
yet  sensible  in  galoshes  (there  are 
some  that  are  particularly  new  and 
good  in  dark  brown  to  go  with 
brown  clothes,  have  you  seen  them?) 
why  may  we  not  be  smart  as  well  as 
sensible  with  overshoes.  Galoshes 
are  too  warm  for  the  summer,  yet  we 
should  have  protection  for  our  pretty 
shoes  .  .  once  you  get  a  shoe  wet 
it's  never  the  same  again.  .  But 
rubbers  are  so  un-smart,  aren't  they? 
Yes,  what  they  give  us  are  .  .  but 
can't  you  imagine  rubbers  that  need 
not  be  stupid  and  awkward.  .  I  can 
easily.  In  fact  I  have  .  .  not 
only  imagined,  but  originated  and 
had  made  a  pair.  They  are  to  go 
with  my  new  "baby  doll"  pumps. 
"Baby  dolls"  are  the  newest  note  for 
spring  .  .  .  they  have  flat  heels 


and  a  strap  buckled  about  the  ankles 
like  a  doll's  .  .  .  the  name,  in 
fact,  explains  them.  All  around  the 
edge  of  mine  runs  a  narrow  foxing 
with  white  dots  and  I  have  had  my 
overshoes  made  to  match  the  pumps 
exactly,  they  have  straps  that  button 
about  the  ankle  and  a  foxing  of  white 
dots  just  as  on  the  pumps,  (you  may 
see  them  in  the  third  circle  at  the 
bottom  of  page  254  also  next  to  them 
a  suggestion  for  a  pair  of  storm  rub- 
bers with  fringed  flaps)  in. fact  the 
rubbers  look  just  as  smart  as  the  shoes 
and  yet  the  latter  are  completely  pro- 
tected. 

You  can't  think  though  the  wires 
I  had  to  pull  to  get  those  rubbers 
made  ...  at  first  they  said  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  .  . 
it  couldn't  be  done.  But  I  kept  at  it 
and  there  they  are.  .  Of  course 
they  cost  a  pretty  penny,  too,  being 
made  to  individual  order  that  way. 
But  I  am  trusting  that  some  wise 
shoe  man  is  soon  going  to  see  the 
light,  and  give  us  quantities  of 
lovely  smart  rubbers  just  as  they 
have  our  shoes.,  .  And  it  won't 
worry  me  that  incidentally  he  will 
make  lots  of  money  out  of  us  at  the 
same  time.  I  am  full  of  ideas  for 
these  smart  rubbers  .  .  .  ones  in 
brown  for  brown  shoes  (try  and  get 
them  at  present)  grey  for  grey,  in 
white  .  .  .  with  touches  of  color, 
to  match  our  colored  rain  umbrellas, 
.  .  nothing  gaudy  just  enough  to 
take  the  curse  off.  . 

For  the  further  adornment  of  our 
feet  some  of  the  smart  specialty  shoe 
shops  are  offering  the  Russian  boot  in 
several  different  forms.  One  is  all 
in  patent  leather  with  a  band  of  pale 
grey  or  tan  kid  at  the  top,  plain  or 
ornamented  with  a  cut-out  design  in 
the  patent  leather.  Another  type  has 
a  patent  leather  shoe  part  and  loose 
tops  of  soft  undressed  kid.  I  think 
they're  frightfully  fetching  with  the 
Russian-looking  clothes,  only  they 
positively  must  not  be  worn  with  the 
longer  skirts. 


PLAYS  BY  CLEMENCE  DANE 


In  our  February  issue,  we  printed 
excerpts  from  "A  Bill  of  Divorce- 
ment," by  Miss  Clemence  Dane,  and 
in  our  March  issue  there  appeared 
excerpts  with  pictures  from  her 


drama  in  blank  verse  entitled  "Will 
Shakespeare."  Miss  Dane's  plays  and 
novels  are  published  in  this  country 
by  The  Macmillan  Company  New 
York. 


NEW  VICTOR  RECORDS 


That  immortal  air  from  Mozart's 
"Don  Giovanni"  where  Zerlina  con- 
soles her  husband,  bruised  by  Don 
Giovanni,  is  Lucrezia  Bori's  to  sing 
for  a  Victor  Record  in  March.  It  is 
fresh,  pure  and  gracious,  sung 
throughout  in  soft,  fluent,  pearly 
tones.  "Towards  the  close  there  is  a 
happy  touch  where  the  music  seems 
to  flutter,  as  the  heart  of  a  woman 
under  emotion. 


Those  who  love  the  art  of  singing 
quite  as  much  for  itself  as  for  the 
beauty  of  the  song  will  appreciate  a 
new  Victor  Record  by  Giuseppe 
DeLuca  for  March,  "Ultima  Rosa" 
(Lonely  Rose)  is  a  song  of  sincere 
and  tender  emotion,  with  prolonged 
legato  passages  which  reveal  this 
artist's  perfect  technique  and  mastery 
of  the  difficult  breath  control. 
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TOILET  WATER. 

FACE  POWDER 

COMPACT 
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Mist  Taylor  Wears  Bergdorf-Goodman  Clothes  Exclusively 

Paris  Couturiers  and  our 
own  designing  rooms  have 
produced  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  collection  of  sport 
clothes,  tailored  suits,  cos- 
tumes for  day  wear,  evening 
gowns,  street  coats  and 
sport  capes. 

Ready-to-Wear,    $85  uj> 
Made-to-Order,  $200  up 

tPjERPDORF 
UOODMAN 
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MRS.     BLABB     GOES     TO     THE     MATINEE 


(Concluded  fro 

poor  fellow  had  something  the  matter 
with  his  knee.  He  would  be  about  to 
offer  a  funny  remark  to  Maryland 
Miller  or  someone  when  his  knee 
would  relapse  and  he  would  fall  im- 
placable to  the  floor  and  the  audience 
would  laugh  mercilessly. 

"How  cruel,  how  terrible,  how  in- 
secure is  the  laughter  of  an  audience! 

"This  poor  man  must  lie  there  with 
an  unlocated  knee  and  hear  that 
bursting  laughter  while  probly  his 
heart  was  aching  because  the  joint 
in  his  knee  is  no  longer  the  self- 
respecting  place  it  used  to  be.  I 
don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Lee  O'Nerroll's  knee  but  maybe 
it  could  be  treated  the  way  they 
fix  old  apple  trees  and  stuff  them 
with  concrete.  On  one  of  the  other 
hands,  as  the  saying  is,  if  Mr.  Lee 
O'NerroIl  doesn't  know  himself  what 
the  matter  is  he  should  remember 
that  in  these  Prohibition  days  they 
is  water  water  everywhere  and  some 
of  it  may  have  got  on  his  knee. 
Anyway,  I  hope  he  will  soon  recover 
his  standing  position  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  meantime,  he  should 
remember  the  little  song  that  Mary- 
land Miller  sings  at  him  during 
the  curtain  fall  of  the  first  act 
which  is  a  story  or  ancient  legend 
to  the  effeck  that  scientific  minds 
have  discovered  after  many  attempts 
that  they  is  a  silver  lining  to  every 
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cloud,  but  you  got  to  make  a  detour 
to  find  it.  Of  course,  I  know  its 
hard  for  Lee  O'NerroIl  to  make  a 
detour  with  four  cylinders  missing  in 
one  knee,  but  nil  desperados,  as  the 
good  book  says,  some  day  that  knee 
will  get  well  and  then  he'll  have  the 
laugh  on  the  audience. 

"In  'Sally,'  formally  of  the  Alley, 
they  is  another  young  man  which  is 
well  begroomed,  attractive  to  the  eye 
and  populous  with  the  audience.  He 
is  entitled  of  the  name  of  Waller  Cat- 
tleyet,  no  doubt  of  western  plains 
parentage  during  his  nativity.  He 
wears  a  pair  of  tortoise-stoned 
glasses,  concealing  most  of  what 
promised  to  be  at  one  time  a  hand- 
some young  face,  but  he  is  so  full 
of  jokes  and  witty  sayings  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  forigve  him  even 
if  he  wore  red,  white  and  blue  gaiters 
— which  he  would  if  he  knew  where 
to  buy  them.  Waller  adds  to  the 
evening's  enjoyment  by  shaking  a 
mean  hoof,  and  he  has  a  pleasant, 
oblong  voice  that  makes  friends 
wherever  he  goes. 

"But,  Mumma!"  inquired  Minerva, 
"what  is  the  story  of  the  play?  You 
haven't  told  us." 

"Story!"  echoed  Mrs.  Blabb,  "Hef- 
fens !  I  don't  know;  I  never  have 
time  to  bother  about  the  story  when 
I'm  enjoying  the  play." 


BEHIND     THE     SCENES     WITH     BELASCO 


(Concluded  f 

leaves,  to  return  to  the  quiet  apart- 
ment hotel  where  he  resides.  It  is  a 
touching  fact  that  in  this  hotel  Mr. 
Belasco  has  kept  for  years  the  rooms 
which  his  daughter  Augusta  occupied 
when  she  was  alive.  They  remain  un- 
touched, just  as  she  left  them.  Mr. 
Belasco  attends  no  social,  or  political 
functions,  he  has  no  recreations,  he 
eschews  all  entertainment.  He  does, 
however,  attend  plays,  not  only  all  the 
Broadway  productions  of  a  season, 
but  all  sorts  of  little  out  of  the  way 
theatres,  foreign  or  American,  where 
he  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  new 
talent.  He  is  a  devoted  art  collector, 
and  in  his  studio  on  the  top  of  the 
Belasco  Theatre  is  gathered  a  rare 
and  priceless  collection  of  books, 
paintings,  and  china,  also  the  Napol- 
eonic treasures.  Each  article  in  this 
collection  Mr.  Belasco  has  chosen,  and 
remembers.  His  collection  also  of 
stage  relics  is  of  great  value. 

Mr.  Belasco,  in  rehearsal,  the  pro- 
ducer; Mr.  Belasco  at  his  desk,  the 
playwright;  Mr.  Belasco  before  his 
easel,  the  artist,  the  scene  designer, 
yet  not  all  these  complete  the  maestro. 
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There  still  remains  the  man,  in- 
scrutable, benign,  the  mystic.  No  one 
ever  knows  Mr.  Belasco.  One  may 
shake  his  hand,  one  may  talk  with 
him,  one  may  feel  as  everyone  does 
the  magnetism  of  his  personality,  for 
no  one  is  more  friendly,  more  sym- 
pathetic. His  face  shines  with  human 
love,  yet  always  there  is  a  reserve, 
whether  of  irony  or  shyness — for  Mr. 
Belasco  is  exceedingly  diffident,  and 
adverse  to  meeting  strangers — one 
wonders  which  at  first.  Yet  it  would 
scarcely  seem  either.  He  comes  for- 
ward to  meet  life  from  every  possible 
angle,  yet  when  alone  with  himself, 
one  knows  that  back  David  Belasco 
slips  into  that  realm  in  which  is  his 
real  world, — the  realm  of  his  art,  his 
work,  his  thought,  and  deeper  yet, 
into  the  mysterious  region  which  lies 
beyond  the  experimental,  the  pragmatic 
— the  mystic  pale  whose  symbols  are 
hidden  knowledge,  intuition,  and  pro- 
phetic insight. 

And  David  Belasco  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished thinking,  writing,  producing. 
We  look  to  him  for  still  greater 
things. 
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Exclusive  Artists 

JVumber^ourofa  (Series 


BRONISLAW  HUBERMAN 

Violinist 

His  present  American  tour  is  proving  one  of  the  great  sensations  of  the  season. 
Recently  more  than  eight  thousand  people  crowded  the  New  York  Hippodrome  to 
hear  him.  He  has  divided  the  world  of  critics  into  two  parts — those  who  say  he  is 
the  greatest  violinist  of  all  time,  and  those  who  say  he  is  just  one  of  the  greatest. 
Like  other  great  artists  of  today,  Huberman  records  exclusively  for  Brunswick.  His 
notable  new  releases  may  now  be  Heard  at  any  Brunswick  dealer's. 

Brunswick  Records  Can  Be  Played  On  Any  Phonograph 
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gPRINGTIME  and  lovely  dress  are 
a  triumphant  combination  for  the 
feminine  heart  that  loves  a  Sheridan 
Creation. 


Dance  Frocks  are  always  charming  and  this  one  is 
quite  irresistable  in  maize  Qros  de  Londres  with  hand 
embroidered  flowers  around  the  skirt.  In  all  prevail- 
ing shades. 


(Continued  from  page  236) 


sion  simultaneously.  It  is  much  ado 
about  nothing,  or  at  least  about  a 
subject  which  is  of  small  interest  to 
this  country,  especially  when  treated 
with  no  distinction. 

Neither  the  play  nor  the  production 
provided  Miss  Lohr  with  a  setting  in 
which  her  work  might  capably  be 
judged.  Long  admired  by  the  dis- 
criminating London  public,  we  can 
only  believe  that  the  theatrical  ges- 
tures and  devices  and  old-style  elocu- 
tion which  Miss  Lohr  employed  were 
used  by  her  in  an  endeavor  to  give 
more  to  the  play  than  it  had,  of 
either  interest  or  drama.  Perhaps 
some  subsequent  offering  will  do 
greater  justice  to  Miss  Lohr's  lovely 
voice  and  charming  presence. 

The  supporting  company  seemed 
exceedingly  capable,  though  her  lead- 
ing man  was  a  bit  young  to  lend  veri- 
similitude to  the  romance  between 
them.  The  scenery  and  furnishings 
generally  were  poor. 

Old-fashioned  though  it  be,  the 
title  role  of  "Fedora"  is  replete  with 
dramatic  opportunities  and  of  them 
Marie  Lohr  fully  availed  herself 
when  later  she  revived  the  Sardou 
nihilistic  play.  She  was  p-articularly 
happy  in  the  opening  act,  when  her 
distraction  at  the  wounding  of  her 
lover  was  portrayed  with  deep  feel- 
ing, and  real  distinction  of  manner. 
The  love  scenes  with  Louis  were 
delicately  handled  and  her  frantic  ef- 
forts to  save  him  at  the  expense  of 
her  honor — the  climax  of  the  third 
act — was  impressively  dramatic. 


ASTOR.  "THE  BLUSHING  BRIDE." 
Musical  comedy  in  2  acts.  Book  and 
lyrics  by  Cyrus  Wood.  Music  by 
Sigmund  Romberg.  Produced  Febru- 
ary 6  with  this  cast: 


Robert  O'Connor 

Violette  Strathmore 

Kitty  Flynn 

Harold  Gwynne 

David  Belbridge 

George  Craig 


P.inl  Kominski 

Flower  Girl 

Cigarette  Girl 

Francois 

Schwartz 

Cazazza 

Christopher  Pottinger  Tom  Lewis 

Alfred  Clarence  Nordstrom 

Rose 

Justine 

Lorraine 

Coley  Collins 

Lulu  Love 

Judge  Redwood 


Edythe  Baker 

Beatrice  Swanson 

Marcella  Swanson 

Cecil  Lean 

Cleo  Mayfield 

Harry  Corson  Clar'  e 


Doris  Mayne  Jane  Carroll 

Mrs.  Pottinger  Gertrude  Mudge 

Specialty  Entertainers  The  Glorias 

MERRIMENT  and  melody  marked 
the  hymeneal  path  of  "The 
Blushing  Bride."  The  stereotyped 
adjective  usually  applied  to  a  bride 
was  a  misnomer,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  occasionally  there  was 
some  justification  for  a  blush.  The 
bridegroom  quite  frequently  indulged 
in  quips  and  jests  of  the  traveling 
salesman  brand,  revised  and  modified 
slightly  for  the  occasion.  Cecil  Lean 
and  Cleo  Mayfield,  the  principals, 
were  the  bridal  pair,  who,  though 


encountering  many  difficulties  on  their 
cabaret  journey  to  the  altar,  remained 
in  high  spirits  through  the  entire 
two  acts. 

In  addition  to  their  gay  cavortings, 
with  Cecil  Lean  as  the  race  track 
man,  and  Cleo  Mayfield,  a  "go-get- 
ter" in  a  cabaret,  posing  as  a  quaint 
Quakeress,  "theeing  and  thouing"  the 
patrons  as  they  sold  and  re-bought 
their  coats  and  hats  in  the  coat  check- 
ing booth,  there  were  several  other 
distinctive  attractions.  There  were 
the  Glorias,  specialty  dancers,  who 
executed  an  unusual  imitation  skating 
dance;  a  little  Hula  dancer  who 
shook  a  flippant  straw  ruffle ;  and  a 
humorous  satirical  sketch,  written  and 
staged  by  Cecil  Lean.  It  was  a  bur- 
lesque of  a  New  York  cabaret,  and 
the  song  number,  Different  Days, 
which  accompanied  it,  was  snappy 
and  of  lively  air. 

The  production,  while  not  particu- 
larly brilliant,  was  sufficiently  enter- 
taining and  sprightly,  to  satisfy  the 
far  from  critical  demands  of  the 
T.  B.  M.  The  music  and  lyrics  were 
fairly  catchy,  the  costumes  and 
scenery  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  the 
only  shortcoming  was  an  almost  total 
absence  of  comedy  chorus  girls. 


BOOTH.    "THE  LAWBREAKER."    Play 
in   4    acts   by   Jules   Eckert   Goodman. 

Produced    Feb.    6,  with   this   cast: 

Father  Spalding  Frank  Sheridan 

Ewing  Fowler  Clifford  Dempsey 

Walter  Homer  John  Cromwell 

Tom  Fowler  Fred  Bickel 

Jim    Thome  William    Courtenay 

Bill  Dobbs  Morgan  Wallace 

Gibson  Frank  Sylvester 

Donovan  John  Newton 

Griggs  Herbert  Ratlike 

Joan  Fowler  Blanche  Yurka 

Kitt  Grey  Marguerite  Maxwell 

MORE  crook  drama,  but  this  time 
devoid  of  the  customary  slam- 
bang  melodrama  and  tight  fixes  that 
make  such  products  justifiable  as  en- 
tertainment, is  Jules  Eckert  Good- 
man's "The  Lawbreaker,"  a  sort  of 
neither  here  nor  there  play  which  fid- 
dles along  with  great  quantities  of 
talk  about  the  soul  of  a  crook  and 
gets  nowhere  in  the  long  run.  Mr. 
Goodman  makes  the  mistake  of  intro- 
ducing much  high-falutin'  philosophy 
into  a  very  ordinary  and  dull  story 
about  a  chronic  lawbreaker  who 
falls  into  the  clutches  of  a  chronic 
female  sentimentalist  and  is  nearly 
saved  from  a  life  of  sin.  Far  better 
to  have  left  the  philosophy  out,  there- 
by not  confounding  the  simple  souls 
who  might  find  joy  in  the  story  and 
not  fooling  intelligent  human  beings 
who  are  made  to  think  every  now 
and  then  during  the  course  of  the 
first  act  that  perhaps  here  is  a  play 
with  a  message! 

The    always    charming    Blanche 
Yurka  and  a  youth  yclept  Bickel  suc- 
(Continued  on  page  264) 
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"Yes,  Jerry,  I  know  your  car  is  more  comfortable,  but  on  these 
slippery  roads  I'd  rather  ride  on  Dick's  Kelly-Springfield  Cords.'' 


T7~ELLY  Kant-Slip  Cords  are  not  only  a  remarkable 
achievement  in  non-skid  tires;  but  in  addition  to  their 
ability  to  hold  the  road,  they  deliver  the  long,  uninter- 
rupted mileage  for  which  Kelly  Tires  have  always  been 
noted.  Also,  Kellys  now  cost  no  more  than  many  other 
tires  that  have  never  had  the  Kelly  reputation. 
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Have  You  Begun  Molding 
Youth  Into  Your  Face? 

rOU  can,  you  know — you  can  capture  and  keep  youth.    You 
can  mold  up  the  sagging  facial  muscles,  you  can  mold  away 
puffiness   and  -lines,   in   a   really  scientific  way  by  devoting 
five  minutes  a  day  to  a  Face  Molding  Treatment.     You  can  keep 
the  face  young   and   the   skin   clear   and   fresh. 

The  Face  Molding  Treatment  goes  deep  under  the  skin — like 
all  beauty.  A  petal-like  skin  on  weary  muscles — the  very  idea  is 
preposterous;  it  lies  unhappy  and  wrinkled  like  a  stretched  sweat- 
er. No,  we  work  the  muscles  under  the  skin — we  make  and  keep 
them  young  and  strong  and  firm,  and  then  the  skin. 

The  trained  nurses  at  Primrose  House  do  it  for  you  there. 
And  if  you  can't  come  in — you  can  do  it  yourself  at  home  with 
the  help  of  the  New  Beauty  Face  Nf older. 


New  Beauty  Face  Moldcr :  This  is 
a  unique  appliance  just  patented  to 
mold  the  facial  muscles.  It  brings 
to  your  own  home  the  skill  of  the 
operator.  After  you  have  tried  it 
you  will  realize  why  women  every- 
where are  enthusiastic  about  it.  Wit'i 
the  Face  Molder  comes  a  small  hot- 
tie  of  Balsam  Astringent.  $7.50. 

With  the  Face  Holder  you  will 
need  Face  Molding  Cream  and  Rose 
Leaf  Cleansing  Cream. 

Face  Molding  Cream  :  This  is  an 
entirely  new  cream  with  a  new  pur- 
pose. It  will  stimulate  the  muscles 
under  your  skin  to  a  healthy  vigor 
and  a  youthful  firmness. 

This  cream  is  the  medium  for  the 
famous  Primrose  House  Face  Mold- 
ing Treatment  There  is  nothing  like 
it  anywhere  else.  Three  sizes,  $1.25, 
$3.00,  $5.00. 

Rose  Leaf  Cleansing  Cream  :  Use 
Rose  Leaf  Cleansing  Cream  regular- 
ly every  day  when  you  go  to  bed — 
and  as  many  times  as  your  skin  needs 
to  be  cleaned.  It  will  leave  your  skin 
scrupulously  clean  and  with  the  fre*h 
fragrance  of  real  rose  leaves.  Three 
sizes.  $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.50. 

With  these  preparations  we  will 
send  you  a  chart  showing  you  just 
how  to  follow  the  lines  of-the  mus- 
cles in  your  molding  to  get  the  best 
results. 


Primrose  House  Motor  Kit  :  To  take 
care  of  the  woman  who  wants  to 
enjoy  motoring  to  the  fullest  with- 
out any  had  after  effects  on  hands 
and  complexion,  we  have  planned  the 
Motor  Kit.  Here  is  a  handy  little 
box,  fitted  out  with  just  those  beau- 
ty aids  which  the  motorist  needs: 
Rose  Leaf  Cleansing  Cream,  Cleans- 
ing Tissues,  Smootbskiu  Cream,  Skin 
Freshener,  Pomegranate  Rouge,  and 
Chiffon  Powder.  The  bdx  is  so  smart 
in  its  black  and  vermilion  cover  that 
it  delights  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
heart.  $14.00. 

Porefiner  :  After  a  winter  in  steam- 
heated  rooms  the  delicate  pores 
of  the  face  are  so  apt  to  have  be- 
come relaxed — unsightly.  Porefiner 
Cream  will  reduce  the  pores  and 
make  the  skin  fine.  It  refines  the 
skin  and  relieves  a  tendency  to  su- 
perfluous oil  and  blackheads.  Pore- 
finer  cannot  clog  the  pores.  $1.25. 

Petal  Bloom:  Don't  wait  until  sum- 
mer suns  play  havoc  with  your 
skin,  but  start  now  to  protect  it 
with  Petal  Bloom— a  delicate  liquid 
powder  that  gives  the  skin  .the 
silken  softness  of  a  flower  petal 
and  keeps  it  so  in  spite  of  sun  and 
wind.  Petal  Bloom  may  be  used 
alone  or  as  a  powder  base.  $1.50. 


Primrose  House  preparations  are  also  on  pale  at : 
R.  H.  Stearns  Co.,  Boston;  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland;  Joseph  Home  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Carson, 
Pirie.  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Bullock's,  Los  Angeles 
Harris-Emery  Co.,  Des  Moines;  Rorabaugh-Brov*  n 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Oklahoma  City;  Carol  Inc..  Mil- 
waukee. 


ELSIE  WATERBURY  MORRIS 

PRIMROSE  HOUSE 

3  East  52nd  Street         Gallery  H         New  York 
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ceed,  in  spite  of  the  play's  manifest 
unreality,  in  imparting  some  touch  of 
life  to  the  characters  of  the  senti- 
mentalist and  her  weak  brother  re- 
spectively. Miss  Yurka's  presence  in 
the  cast  is  another  contributing  factor 
in  making  one  believe  that  the  play 
will  disclose  something  of  flavor  or 
interest.  This  rare  artist  has  still  to 
find  the  vehicle  she  deserves.  A 
little  lady  named  Marguerite  Maxwell 
wriggles  and  squirms  and  is  singu- 
larly unnatural,  but  withal  shows  pos- 
sibilities of  no  small  talent.  It  is  in 
such  cases  as  hers  that  the  potent 
factor  of  fine  direction  becomes  ap- 
parent, a  direction  which  can  strip  a 
talented  youngster  of  faulty  ideas  and 
hew  down  to  the  bare  bone  of  an 
innate  artistic  gift  and  personality. 
"Tricks,"  imitation  and  bad  direction 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
quantity  of  bad  acting  done  by  in- 
herently good  actors  on  the  American 
stage  today. 

William  Courtenay,  who  once  again 
fleets  across  three  whole  acts  as  a 
dinner-jacketed  bank  bandit,  is  no 
worse  and  no  better  than  usual. 


BELMONT.  "MONTMARTRE."  Play 
in  4  acts  from  the  French  of  Pierre 
Frondaie.  Adapted  by  Benjamin 
Glazer.  Produced  Feb.  13,  with  this 
cast: 


Henri 

Simonnc 

E  v  e-  Adam 

Suzanne 

Gaston  Logerce 

Gabrielle  Montinet 

Elaine  de  Morennes 

Pierre  Marechal 

Jean  Tavernier 

Marie-Claire 

Camille 

Parmain 

Charlotte 


James  Meighan 

Mabel  Frenyear 

Doris  Kelton 

Rose  Winter 

Frank  Doane 

Lucille  Wall 

Mae  Hopkins 

Arthur  Hohl 

Brandon  Hurst 

Galina  Kopernak 

Helen  Lowell 

.     John  Anthony 

Helen  Ware 


THE  Players  Assembly,  a  group 
of  conscientious  and  unemployed 
artists,  have  banded  together  in  a 
co-operative  effort  the  result  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  production  of  "Mont- 
martre,"  a  comedy  which  contributes 
little  of  either  thought  or  entertain- 
ment as  done  at  the  Belmont.  To 
cram  on  to  the  limited  stage  of  the 
latter  playhouse  some  several  dozen 
actors  and  actresses  does  more  to  call 
to  mind  the  state  of  employment  on 
Broadway  than  to  suggest  the  gay 
crowds  that  frequent  the  pleasure 
palaces  on  the  Butte.  The  play  tells 
the  story  of  a  typical  Montmartroise 
who,  taken  as  mistress  by  a  serious 
young  man  who  places  her  on  a  ped- 
estal to  which  she  is  not  entitled,  pro- 
ceeds to  desert  his  quiet  and  uneventful 
bed  and  board  for  the  oh  oh-lalas  of 
her  native  habitat.  The  outstanding 
features  of  the  performance  were  in- 
teresting— admirable  work  was  done 
at  times  by  a  young  Russian  actress 
named  Galina  Kopernak  in  the  role 
of  the  girl  who  hears  the  call  of  the 


wild  places  and  returns  to  them,  and 
Clarke  Silvernail,  the  director,  hand- 
led his  large  cast  with  surprisingly 
realistic  effect,  if  one  stops  to  consider 
the  size  of  his  scene  of  operations. 


SELWYN.  "THE  BLUE  KITTEN." 
Play  in  3  acts,  adapted  from  the 
French  book,  by  Otto  Harbach  and 
William  Gary  Duncan.  Music  by 
Rudolph  Friml.  Produced  January 
13,  with  this  cast: 

Louis  Bill  Hawkins 

Giglain  Victor  Morlejr 

Theodore  Vanderpop  Joseph  Cawthorn 
Durand  .  George  Le  Soir 

Octave  Robert  Woolsey 

Fifi  Betty  Barlow 

Cri  Cri  Marion  Sunshine 

Marcelle  Carolla  Parson 

Totoche  Lillian  Lorraine 

Aimand  Duvelin  Douglas  Stevenson 

Mine.  Lucile  Vanderpop  Jean  Newcombe 
Madeleine  Vanderpop  Lorraine  Manville 
Popinet  Dallas  Welford 

BACK  TO  THE  STAGE"  would 
be  an  equally  good  title  for  this 
new  musical  offering  of  Arthur  Ilam- 
merstein's  which  features,  as  I  gather 
it — or,  rather,  as  I  saw  it — the  dorsal 
regions  of  Miss  Lillian  Lorraine.  The 
experts  have  it  that,  as  such,  they 
are  extraordinarily  fine  regions  and, 
altogether — or  should  I  say  in  the 
altogether — the  subject  is  one  that  I 
cannot  be  expected  to  discuss  in  a 
family  journal.  Let  us  merely  say 
that  Miss  Lorraine  returns  to  Broad- 
way after  a  long  and  lingering  stay 
in  a  plaster  cast,  resulting  from  a 
fall  which  is  said  to  have  broken  her 
spine,  and  that  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  no  section  of  Miss 
Lorraine's  spine  appears  to  be  still 
broken. 

The  rest  of  the  entertainment  is 
unnoteworthy.  Some  dull  music  by 
Signer  Friml  and  an  unamusing  adap- 
tation of  an  exceedingly  happy  French 
farce,  "Le  Chasseur  de  chez  Maxim," 
gives  such  expert  .artists  as  Joseph 
Cawthorn,  Marion  Sunshine  and 
Dallas  Welford  little  to  play  with. 
The  settings  are  attractive  and  the 
dances,  staged  by  Julian  Mitchell  and 
Leon  Errol,  are  excellent. 


SHUBERT.  "PiNS  AND  NEEDLES." 
Revue  in  2  acts,  by  Albert  de  Cour- 
ville,  Val  Fish  and  Edgar  Wallace. 
Music  by  James  Hawley  and  Fred- 
eric Chappell.  Produced  Feb.  1,  with 
these  principals: 

Jack  Morrison,  Rupert  Hazell,  Ewart 
Scott,  Pamela  Leroy,  Mimi  Verome, 
Lillian  Smith,.  Amy  Verity,  Jimmy 
Nervo,  Geneva  Marlowe,  Alice  Pollard, 
Marie  Phillips,  Teddy  Knox,  Jane  Tay- 
lor, Harry  Pilcer,  Edith  Kelly  Gould, 
Maisie  Gay. 

IT  was  Maisie   Gay  who   saved   the 
day.      Had    it    not    been    for    the 
infectious    comedy   she    so   generously 
dispensed,   all   the   other   members   of 
Albert    de    Courville's    English    com- 
(Continued   on  page  266) 
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Her  First  Scenario 

Was  Bought  By 

D.  W.  Griffith 

And  she  won  the  first  cash  prize  of  $2,500  in 
the  J.  Parker  Read  contest  against  a  field  of 
10,000  scenarios 

Frances  White  Elijah  learned  how  to  transfer 
her  creative  imagination  to  the  screen.  Will 
you  send  for  a  free  test  of  your  ability? 


WHEN  Frances   White    Elijah 
was  doing  war    work   in    her 
Chicago  home,  she  never  imagined 
she  would  become  a  successful  photo- 
playwright. 

What  reason  had  she  to  think  she 
would  ever  write  such  a  letter  as  this 
to  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Corpora- 
tion: 

' '/  have  just  received  your  check  in 
payment  for  my  story  '  Wagered 
Love, '  which  your  sales  department 
sold  to  D.  W.  Griffith. 
'  llt  has  scarcely  been  six  months 
since  I  registered  with  you  and  your 
assistance  and  encouragement  have 
made  my  success  seem  like  magic. 

Think  what  that  means !  Her  first 
scenario  sold  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 
criminating producers  in  the  world. 
And  she  had  only  started  to  train  her 
story-telling  gift  six  months  before! 

Stimulated  by  her  brilliant  success,  this  Chi- 
cago girl  developed  herself  into  a  professional 
screen  writer  for  a  great  Los  Angeles  studio. 
Today  she  enjoys  fame  and  income ;  and  the 
distinction  of  having  written  the  best  of  10,- 
000  scenarios  submitted  in  the  J.  Parker  Read 
contest. 

What  does  this  story  mean  to  you  ?  If  it 
causes  you  to  ask  yourself  "Could  /  sell  a 
story  to  Griffith — or  Ince — or  any  of  the  pro- 
ducers?" this  will  prove  the  most  interesting 
advertisement  you  ever  read. 

Perhaps  you  could  do  that  very 
thing 

At  the  outset,  let  us  correct  one  false  notion 
many  people  have.  Literary  skill,  or  the  writ- 
ing style  required  for  novel  and  magazine 
authorship,  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  screen. 
The  one  and  only  requisite  of  photoplay  writ- 
ing is  ability  to  think  out  and  tell  a  good, 


dramatic  story.  Given  that  ability,  any  man 
or  U'oman  can  be  trained  to  write  for  the 
screen. 

But,  you  say,  how  can  I  know  whether  I 
have  that  ability? 

To  answer  that  question  is  the  purpose  of 
this  advertisement.  The  Palmer  Phptoplav 
Corporation  will  gladly  apply  to  you  a  scien- 
tific test  of  story-telling  ability,  provided  you 
are  an  adult  and  in  earnest.  And  we  shall 
do  it  free. 

Send  for  the  Van  Loan 
questionnaire 

The  test  is  a  questionnaire  prepared  for  the 
Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  by  H.  H.  Van 
Loan,  the  celebrated  photoplaywright,  and 
Prof.  Malcolm  MacLean,  former  teacher  of 
short  story  writing  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. If  you  have  any  story-telling  instinct, 
if  you  have  ever  said  to  yourself  when  you  left 
a  motion  picture  theatre:  "I  believe  I  could 
write  as  good  a  screen-story  as  that,"  send 
for  this  questionnaire  and  find  out  for  your- 
self just  how  much  talent  you  have. 

We  shall  be  frank  with  you ;  have  no  fear. 
The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  exists  first 
of  all  to  sell  photoplays.  It  trains  photoplay 
writers  in  order  that  it  may  have  more  photo- 
plays to  sell.  It  holds  out  no  false  promise 
to  those  who  can  never  succeed. 

With  the  active  aid  and  encouragement  of 
the  leading  producers,  the  Corporation  is 
literally  combing  the  country  for  new  screen 
writers.  Its  Department  of  Education  was 
organized  to  develop  the  writers  who  can  pro- 
duce the  stories.  The  Palmer  institution  is 
the  industry's  accredited  agent  for  getting  the 
stories  without  which  production  of  motion 
pictures  cannot  go  on.  Producers  are  glad 


to  pay  from  $500  to  $2,000  for  good  orig- 
inal scenarios. 

It  is  the  story  tellers  opportunity 

The  same  producer  who  bought  Frances  White 
Elijah's  first  story  has  rejected  the  work  of  scores 
of  novelists  and  magazine  writers  whose  names 
are  known  wherever  the  language  is  spoken.  They 
did  not  possess  the  kind  of  talent  suited  for  screen 
expression.  Mrs.  Elijah,  who  was  absolutely  un- 
known to  the  motion  picture  industry,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  who  are  not  professional  writers, 
have  that  gift. 

The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  cannot  en- 
dow you  with  such  a  gift.  But  we  can  discover 
it,  if  it  exists,  through  our  questionnaire.  And 
we  can  train  you  to  employ  it  for  your  lasting 
enjoyment  and  profit. 

We  invite  you  to  apply  this  free  test 

Clip  the  coupon  below,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
Van  Loan  questionnaire.  You  assume  no  obliga- 
tion, but  you  will  be  asked  to  be  prompt  in  re- 
turning the  completed  test  for  examination.  If 
you  pass  the  test,  we  shall  send  you  interesting 
material  descriptive  of  the  Palmer  Course  and 
Service,  and  admit  you  to  enrollment,  should  you 
choose  to  develop  your  talent.  If  you  cannot  pass 
this  test,  we  shall  frankly  advise  you  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  writing  for  the  screen.  It  will  be  a 
waste  of  their  time  and  ours  for  children  to  apply. 
This  questionnaire  will  take  only  a  little  of  your 
time.  It  may  mean  fame  and  fortune  to  you.  In 
any  event  it  will  satisfy  you  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  should  attempt  to  enter  this  fascinating  and 
highly  profitable  field.  Just  use  the  coupon  below 
— and  do  it  now  before  you  forget. 

Advisory  Council 


THOMAS  H.   TNCE 

Thomas  H.  Ince  Studios 
FRANK    E.    WOODS 

Chief   Supervising   Direc- 
tor    Famous  Players-Lasky 

Corp. 
REX    INGRAM 

director  of  "The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse" 

C.  GARDNER  SULLIVAN 
Author    and    producer 


Lois    WEBER 

Lois   Weber  Productions. 
Inc. 

ALLAN     DWAN 
Allan   Dwan   Productions 

BOB  WAGNER 

Author    and    Screen    Au- 
thority 

JAMES  R.  QUIRK 

Fxiitor       and       Publisher 
Photoplay  Magazine 


PALMER  PHOTOPLAY  Corporation,  Department  of  Education,  T.  4 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or       124    "West    4th    St.,    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

obligation  on  my  part,  your  ques- 
tionnaire. I  will  answer  the  ques-       NAME 

tions  in  it  and  return  it  to  you  for 

analysis.     If  I  pass  the  test,  I  am       ADDRESS    

to    receive    further   information 

about  your  Course  and  Service. 
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To    Guard    Against    Emergencies 

KOTEX  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  toilet  essentials 
of  modern  women.  They  are 
large,  perfectly  absorbent  sani- 
tary pads  which  warrant  the 
forming  of  a  new  and  comfort- 
able sanitary  habit,  and  change 
an  ancient  custom.  There  is 
nothing  to  launder  and  Kotex 
are  otherwise  preferable  to  old 
fashioned  birdseye. 
Kotex  are  inexpensive — cheap 
enough  to  throw  away  and  easy 
to  dispose  of  instantly  by  follow- 
ing simple  directions  enclosed  in 
every  box. 

Kotex  are  easy  to  buy.  Kotex 
has  made  it  possible  to  ask  for 
sanitary  pads  with  no  more  un- 
welcome counter  conversation 
than  is  occasioned  in  the  pur- 
chase of  hair  nets  or  soap.  It 
comes  in  Regular  Size  and  Hos- 
pital Size.  The  Hospital  Size 
is  extra  large, 

Stores  and  shops  that  cater  to  women 
sell  Kotex.  From  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  Everywhere.  Drygoods, 
department  and  drug  stores. 
Ask  by  name  for  Kotex — "A  box  of 
Kotex,  please". 

Cellucotton  Products  Co.,  208  S.  La  Salle  St.,   Chicago 
New  York :  51  Chambers  St.  Factories :  Neenah,  Wis. 

*~ 


Regular  Size 

12  in  box 

Hospital  Size 

6  in  box 

(extra  large) 

Samples  of  either  size,  mailed 
in  plain  wrapper  for  lOc. 


Kotex  cabinets  are  now 
being  installed  in  •wom- 
en's rest-rooms  everywhere 
— hotels,  office  buildings, 
restaurants,  theatres  and 
other  places^ — from  u'hich 
may  be  obtained  one  Kotex 
with  t'vo  safety  pins,  in 
plain  wrapper,  for  10  cents. 
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pany  would  have  been  unable  '  to 
make  "Pins  and  Needles"  thoroughly 
amusing.  For  "Pins  and  Needles," 
according  to  the  belated,  but  regret- 
ful announcement  of  Albert  de  Cour- 
ville  himself,  opened  before  it  was 
ready  to  open;  its  scenery  scattered 
on  the  high  seas ;  its  players  not  yet 
acclimated  to  local  stage  conditions. 
The  performance  opened  with  what 
was  supposed  to  represent  a  poor 
rehearsal  of  another  musical  comedy 
and  the  audience  was  never  able  to 
get  over  the  impression  that  the  whole 
production  was  merely  a  dress  re- 
hearsal and  a  tedious  one  at  that. 

About  half  way  through  the  first 
act  appeared  the  featured  performers, 
Edith  Kelly  Gould  and  Harry  Pilcer, 
both  sensationally  prominent  for  di- 
verse exploits  on  the  English  and 
the  French  stage.  The  dancing  abil- 
ities of  Mr.  Pilcer  are  known  here, 
but  not  forgotten,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  he  is  not  dancing 
as  well  as  he  used  to  dance.  Miss 
Gould  is  an  attractive  person,  with 
wondrous  teeth  and  dapper  limbs,  but 
her  ability  is  not  of  the  superlative 
sort.  But  Maisie  Gay's  sense  of 
comedy  has  superlative  excellence ; 
her  characterizations  in  one  act  skits, 
her  monologues  and  her  general  con- 
tributions to  the  evening's  activities 
brought  forth  many  a  hearty  laugh. 

Very  funny  also  were  the  antics  of 
two  expert  acrobats  who  burlesqued 
the  various  feature  dances  and 
executed  many  perilous  tumbles, 
flip  flops  and  turns.  Mention  should 
be  made  also  of  a  skit  called  "The 
Rest  Cure,"  which  recalled  many  of 
the  bright  moments  in  Irvin  S.  Cobb's 
"Speaking  of  Operations"  and  which 
satirized  with  a  good  deal  of  aptness, 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  average  hos- 
pital patient.  Among  those  who  gave 
conscientious  service  were  Jack  Mor- 
rison, as  a  troubled  manager,  Rupert 
Hazell,  and  a  sweet  singer,  Jane 
Taylor.  The  one  scenic  novelty  of 
the  play  was  the  transformation  at 
the  close  of  act  one  which  became  a 
sumptuous  and  brilliant  land  of  trees, 
flowers  and  handsomely  attired  chor- 


PROVINCETOWN         THEATRE. 

"MR.  FAUST."  Play  in  4  acts,  by 
Arthur  Davison  Ficke.  Produced 
January  30,  with  this  cast: 

Brander  Byron  Foulger 

Oldham  Robert  Bel! 

Mr.  Faust  Maurice  Brown 

The  Butler  Jack  Gudr 

Nicholas  Satan  Moroni  Olsen 

The  Holy  One  Henry  O'Neill 

Midge  Janet  Young 

The  Doctor  Harold  McGee 

TO  fill  in  the  time  between  two  of 
their  own  productions,  The  Prov- 
incetown     Players     presented     for     a 
season    of    two    weeks    the   Repertory 
Company    of    Maurice    Browne    and 


Ellen  van  Volkenborg;  fro  "Wr:  Faust,'" 
a  play  by  Arthur  Davison  Ficke.  It 
is  a  curious  affair  in  blank  verse,, 
and  the  somewhat  pompous  and; 
wordy  lines  sound  incongruous  and' 
strange  falling  from  the  lips  of  peo- 
ple of  the  present  day. 

The  story  is  a  version  of  the  old1 
Faust  legend ;  but  Mr.  Faust  is  ira 
this  case  a  very  different  man  from 
Goethe's  hero,  being  a  shrewd,  so- 
phisticated, up-to-date  New  Yorker, 
who,  though  making  a  pact  with 
Satan,  trusts  him  not  one  whit,  and1 
outwits  him  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Ficke  has  much  more  of  the 
poetic  than  the  dramatic  sense,  and 
while  there  are  some  moments  of 
tense  interest  where  the  ideas  are 
clearly  expressed,  there  are  more 
where  they  are  vague  and  where  the 
action  drags  sadly.  For  this  no. 
blame  can  accrue  to  the  members  of 
the  cast,  who  are  at  least  competent 
throughout;  while  especially  excellent 
work  is  done  by  Moroni  Olsen  as. 
Satan,  Maurice  Browne  as  Mr.  Faust 
and  Byron  Foulger  as  Brander. 

There  are  some  praiseworthy  set- 
tings— notably  those  of  the  Indian, 
Temple  and  the  Gothic  Cathedral — 
by  Olson  Throckmorton. 


LYRIC.      "Up  IN    THE    CLOUDS." 
Play    in    2    acts.  Book    by    Will    B. 
Johnstone,    music   by    Tom    Johnstone. 
Produced"  January  2,    with   this  cast: 
Archie  Dawson  Hal  Van  Rensselaer 
Curtis  Dawson  Walter  Walker 
Betty  Dawson  iHorence  Hedges 
Ferdie  Simpson  Mark  Smith 
Jeffreys  Page  Spencer 
Ruby  Airedale  Gertrude  O'Conner 
Millicent  Towne  Gladys  Coburn 
Bud  Usher  Skeet  Gallagher 
Louise  June  Roberta 
J.  Herbert  Blake  William  N.  Bailey 
Jean  Jones  Grace  Moore 
Gypsy  Venus  Dorothy  Smeller 
Gerald  Angelo  Romeo- 
Premiere  Danseuse  June  Roberts 
Character  Dancer  Arthur  Corey 
Classical  Dancers 

Melissa  Ten  Eyck  and  Max  Weily 

REDOLENT  with  staleness  and 
tuneless  tunes,  there  is  nothing 
in  "Up  in  the  Clouds"  to  incline  me 
to  recommend  it  to  anyone.  Not  even 
an  artificial  pep,  originating  solely 
out  of  the  youth  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  cast,  can  conceal  or  condone  the 
dullness  of  the  book  and  the  want  of 
distinction  in  the  music.  Add  to 
which  some  very  bad  scenery  and 
some  worse  costumes  and  behold  a 
show  for  the  being  of  which  I  can 
find  no  reason  whatever. 

The  only  silver  lining  I  could  per- 
ceive in  "Up  in  the  Clouds"  was  the 
appearance  of  a  young  lady  named 
Grace  Moore,  possessed  of  so  charm- 
ing a  voice  and  being  so  easy  to 
look  upon,  as  to  make  prophesies  con- 
cerning her  career  on  the  musical 
stage  mere  child's  play.  Miss  Moore's 
(Concluded  on  page  268) 
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X^^N  large  cars  Vacuum  Cup  Cord 
Tires  are  becoming  more  and  more  first- 
choice  equipment: 

Because  of  their  pronounced  and  distinc- 
tive attractiveness— 

Because  of  their  phenomenal  service 
qualities,  and— 

Because  of  the  guaranteed  non-skid  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Vacuum  Cup  Tread  on 
wet,  slippery  pavements. 
Everywhere  —  especially   on   large   and 
better-grade  cars — you  hear 

"The  Sound  of  Safety!" 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  Co.  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies 
Throughout  the  World, 
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Some  of  the  New 
Types  of  Quaker 
Craft  Lace  are : 
Tuscan  Net 
Casement  Lace 
Filet  Tire 
Sampler  Lace 
Shantung  Net 


THE  MESH  CAN'T 
SLIP 

THERE'S  a  third  thread  that  ties  each 
corner  of  the  mesh  in  Quaker  Craft  Lace 
Curtains  and  Net.  This  extra  thread  is  what 
keeps  the  mesh  always  in  shape. 

The  mesh  of  any  woven  fabric  is  made  by 
just  braiding  cross  threads, and  such  meshes 
can  slip,  ravel,  and  lose  shape — the  three 
things  that  ruin  a  curtain. 

In  the  picture  you  will  see  that  a  single 
mesh  on  a  raw  edge  holds  the  tape  support- 
ing the  figure  of  the  lion. 

This  is  the  feature  which  makes  the  beauty 
of  Quaker  Craft  Lace  permanent. 
Booklets  That  Will  Help  You 

Booklets  "Concerning  Window  Draperies"  and  "Twelve  New 
Ideas  for  Decoration"  will  be  sent  free  if  you  mention  the  name 
of  the  best  retailer  handling  window  draperies  in  your  city  or 
shopping  center.  Otherwise  enclose  10  cents  in  stamps. 


Mills:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wholesale  Salesrooms:  890  Broadway,  New  York 


FRECKLES 

Don't  Hide  Them  With  a  Veil; 

Remove  Them    With    Othine 

Double  Strength 

There's  no  longer  the 
slightest  need  of  feeling 
ashamed  of  your  freck- 
les, as  O  t  h  i  n  e — double 
strength  —  is  guaranteed  to 
remove  those  homely  spots. 
Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine 
— double  strength — from  any  drug- 
gist and  apply  a  little  of  it  night 
and  morning  and  you  should  soon  see 
that  even  the  worst  freckles  have  begun 
to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones  have 
vanished  entirely.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  is  needed  to  completely 
clear  the  skin  and  gain  a  beautiful  clear 
complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength 
Othine,  as  this  is  sold  under  guarantee  of 
money  back  if  it  fails  to  remove  freckles. 


BAUM  GARTEN/ 


IDEAL  FOOD AND 
FAMOU/VIENNE/E 


MR.     HORNBLOW     GOES    TO    THE    PLAY 


(Concluded 

hands  still  .wave  a  bit  awkwardly, 
and  there  are  traces  of  the  amateur 
that  peer  through  from  time  to  time. 
Better  that,  say  I,  with  charm  and 
graciousness  of  manner,  than  the  more 
usual  hard-boiled  perfection  custom- 
ary in  the  song-and-dance  sorority. 


BROADHURST.  "MARJOLAINE." 
Musical  play  adapted  from  "Pom- 
ander Walk."  Music  by  Hugo  Felix. 
Book  by  Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing. 
Produced  Jan.  24: 

WINSOME  but  windy  is  "Marjo- 
laine"  a  musical  version  of 
that  comedy  of  perfumed  memory, 
"Pomander  Walk,"  recently  come  to 
town  under  the  chaperonage  of  a 
new  producer.  Without  Peggy 
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Wood,  Mary  Hall  and  Lennox  Pawle, 
this  orchestrated  revival  of  Louis  N. 
Parker's  masterpiece  would  be  dull 
indeed,  burdened  as  it  is  with  an 
unassuming  book,  an  unending  chain 
of  uncomic  comic  scenes,  and  a  host 
of  dull  middle-aged  romances.  But 
with  those  artists  and  uncommonly 
pretty  music  and  a  gay  set  of  the 
five  little  houses  and  the  "gazebo  " — 
if  that's  the  way  to  spell  it — "Mar- 
jolaine"  takes  rank,  for  all  its  wind- 
iness,  as  a  charming  operetta  that 
pleases  well  enough  those  discrimi- 
nating critics,  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
Certainly  it  is  miles  ahead  of  the 
usual  horrible  "musical  comedy." 
With  a  little  cutting  and  a  few 
modern  jests  it  would  be  very  well 
worth  seeing  indeed. 


DO    YOU    REMEMBER? 


(Concluded    from    page    240) 


Irma  and  their  companies.  In  cos- 
tumes and  scenic  investment  they  have 
been  lavish  and  artistic,  and  the  young 
man  who  is  billed  as  "The  Only  Leon" 
has  caught  the  town  with  his  wonder- 
ful singing,  acting  and  impersonations 
of  the  characters  that  the  French 
prima  donnas  have  made  famous. 

The  company  includes  Joseph  Mur- 
phy, "Billy"  Emerson,  Edwin  Kelly, 
Francis  Leon,  J.  F.  Oberist,  The  Guy 
Family  and  others. 

Little  Elise  Holt  from  London  also 
appeared  at  720,  in  "Lucretia  Borgia," 
with  James  Lewis  as  Lucretia,  a 
screamingly  funny  performance, — Miss 
Holt  as  Gennaro  and  Harry  Wall  as 
the  Duke.  "Twas  worth  going  to  hear 
"Duke,  something  hurts  your  heart — 

I  see  you  frown.'" 
"  'Tis  not  my  heart  that's  bad — 
It's  lower  down!" 

Elise  Holt  is  also  popularizing  the 
songs,  "Those  Tassels  on  her  Boots," 
and  "Come  and  Be  a  Member  of  the 
Rollicking  Rams!"  I  saw  a  circular 
issued  regarding  Miss  Holt's  benefit, 
which  said  "Gifts  of  flowers  can  be 
sent  to  the  theatre.  Hampers  of  Game, 
Confectionery,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  Holt's  hotel." 

Did  you  ever?  Is  not  America  "Tom 
Tiddler's  Ground?" 

At  728  Broadway,  Lucy  Rushton  an 
English  actress  is  doing  "Valiant  Val- 
entine" in  an  old  church,  but  the  public 
doesn't  seem  to  like  the  mixture  of 
church  and  stage. 

Those  good  actors,  Mark  Smith  and 
Lewis  Baker,  are  to  rejuvenate  the 
house  and  call  it  the  New  York  Thea- 


tre. They  will  present  "Under  the 
Gaslight"  by  Augustin  Daly  (his  sec- 
ond New  York  production,  the  first 
being  "Leah  the  Forsaken"  for  Kate 
Bateman)  with  George  Clarke,  Welsh 
Edwards,  Sydney  Cowell,  Mrs. 
Wright,  Rose  Eytinge,  John  K.  Mor- 
timer, Charles  T.  Parsloe,  Harry  Ray- 
ner  and  others,  featuring  a  very  -sen- 
sational "railroad  scene." 

Rose  Eytinge  married  George  Butler, 
our  Consul  to  Egypt,  where  she  was 
adored  by  the  natives  as  a  potentate 
of  the  first  rank.  A  friend  asked  her 
how  she  enjoyed  her  almost  royal 
state,  and  she  replied: 

"Why,  it  doesn't  affect  me  at  all! 
You  see  I  have  played  so  many  dif- 
ferent parts  upon  the  stage,  that  I 
simply  look  upon  my  present  position 
as  just  another  character  that  I  am 
impersonating." 

At  the  Theatre  Comique,  514  Broad- 
way, The  Lingards,  William  Horace, 
Alice  Dunning  and  "Dickie"  are  giv- 
ing Farnie's  burlesque  of  "Pluto,"  and 
"The  Lingard  Sketches."  As  "Orphe- 
us" in  the  burlesque,  Alice  Dunning 
is  a  gorgeous  vision,  by  all  odds  the 
handsomest  English  actress  we  have 
yet  seen  here.  "Dickie,"  her  sister,  is 
to  marry  the  Hon.  Davison  Dalzell,  a 
member  of  Parliament! 

Mr.  Lingard's  sketches — -"On  the 
Beach  at  Long  Branch,"  "The  Dutch 
Onion  Vender,"  "Captain  Jinks"  and 
"Walking  Down  Broadway"  have  hit 
us  hard,  though  both  words  and  music 
are  very  poor.  But  Lingard  is  an  ar- 
tist, who  can  skate  triumphantly  over 
very  thin  ice! 


A    CORRECTION. 

In  our  March  issue  the  frontispiece       was   wrongly   credited   to    Abbe.    The 
photograph  of  Richard  Bennett  as  the       credit    rightfully    belongs    to    Marcia 


clown  in  the  Theatre   Guild's  produc- 
tion   of     "He    Who     Gets     Slapped," 


Stein,    the    well-known    photographer 
of   New   York. 
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BALANCE 

in  BEAUTY 

CAN  you  keep  the  nice  balance 
between  age  and  beauty  of 
the  face?     Beauty  which  should 
remain  constant  while  aee  con- 

:inuously   moves  onward? 

iVill    an     illustration     make     it 

plainer? 

Try  to  imagine  a  weighing 
scale.  On  one  side  Beauty,  in 
all  its  glory  and  richness:  on 

:he  other  —  days,  months  and 
years  piling  up.  The  beam  is 

n  the  centre  —  at  the  present 
moment  still  marking  a  perfect 

Balance. 

How    long    can    you    keep    that 
alance? 

tn   Paris  and   in   London,   from 

Siew  York  to  San  Francisco,  and 
_n  the  Antipodes,  wherever  the 
innate  feminine  instinct  for 

Deauty     runs    true     to     nature, 

there      the      name      of      Helena 

Rubinstein  stands  for  Beauty  — 

beauty     awakened,      developed, 

balanced  to  comport  with  your 

years. 

To  consult  Madame  Rubinstein, 

then,    is    practical    wisdom:    to 

neglect     doing     so     is     prodigal 

waste  —  waste  of  opportunity  of 

beauty. 

She  has  so  planned  and  classified 

her 

Valaze 

Beauty  Preparations  for  Home 
Use  as  to  serve  every  possible 
individual  need.  Each  fulfills  a 
distinct  mission  of  its  own, 
whether  to  cleanse,  replenish, 
clear  or  refine,  to  rejuvenate, 
enliven  or  tone  down  over  ac- 
tivity or  to  protect  the  skin. 
Some  of  them  are  briefly  men- 
tioned : 

VALAZE  ACNE  SOAP:  This  is  a  recent 
importation  of  a  medicated  soap  contain- 
ing a  superior  combinal.ion  of  ingredients 
which  medical  authorities  consider  injis- 
pensable  in  that  troublesome  and  un- 
sightly complaint  known  as  Acne.  _  As  the 
complaint  frequently  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  an  undesirable  condition  of  the  scalp 
and  hair,  this  soap  may  be  used  also  with 
great  beneBt  for  shampooing,  except  for 
blondes,  whose  hair  might  run  the  risk  of 
darkening.  Valaze  Acne  Soap  should  be 
used  in  cases  of  blotchiness  of  the  skin. 
blackheads,  large  pores,  pimples,  excess  of 
oiliness  and  similar  blemishes  on  the  face, 
chest,  shoulders  or  back.  $1.25  a  cake. 
VALAZE  BEAUTIFYING  SKINFOOD: 
This  is  an  active  skin-toning  cream  that 
promotes  skin  health,  keeps  the  texture 
smooth,  supple,  firm  and  resistant,  and  the 
complexion  clenr  and  fresh.  It  corrects 
sallowness,  sluggishness  and  discoloration 
of  the  skin,  also  blotches  and  freckles,  and 
compels  the  skin  to  function  in  a  normal 
natural  way.  Price  $1.25,  and  $7.00. 
VALAZE  SKIN-TONING  LOTION:  A 
companion  preparation  to  the  Skinfood; 
braces,  revivifies,  prevents  and  aids  _in 
suppressing  lines.  For  normal  and  oily 
skin,  $1.25,  $2.50  and  up.  For  dry  skin, 
Skin-toning  Lotion  Special.  $2.25,  $4.50 

V4LA%E  SUNPROOF  AND  WIND- 
PROOF  CREAM:  "Sunproofs"  the  skin 
and  prevents  freckles,  swarthiness  and  sun- 
burn. A  little  rubbed  over  the  face,  hands, 
arms  and  chest  keep  them  unharmed  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  For  normal  and 
rather  oily  skin.  $1.10  and  $2.20.  For 
skin  inclined  to  dryness,  Valaze  Balm  Rose 
answers  the  same  purpose.  $1.75,  $3.50. 
Also  an  extraordinary  assortment  of  rouges 
powders  and  lipsticks  of  unique  modern 
shades. 

Interesting  booklet  sent  on  application. 
Madame  Rubinstein  gives  special  treatments 
for  any  fault  of  the  skin  or  flaw  of  the  com- 
plexion, and  answers  any  question  abou 
the  skin  or  her  specialties. 


NEW  YORK,  46  W.  57th  St. 

PARIS  LONDON 

26  Fbg.  St.  Honor*  24  Graf  ton  Street,  W.  I 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  ATLANTIC  CITY 

30  N:  Michigan  Ate.  1515  Boardwalk 


Community  Dramatics 


(Continued  from  page   248) 


winter  by  various  groups:  The 
Matinecock  Players  of  Locust  Valley, 
Great  Neck  Community  Church  Sun- 
day School,  Matinecock  Neighborhood 
Association,  Rockville  Center,  Three 
Arts  Club  of  Oyster  Bay,  Manhasset 
Dramatic  Club  and  many  others.  A 
dramatic  exhibit  held  by  the  League 
at  the  last  County  Fair  comprised 
various  types  of  costumes  and  litera- 
ture on  the  drama.  A  number  of 
Christmas  entertainments,  under'  its 
auspices,  were  successfully  produced, 
notably  those  given  for  the  Nassau 
County  Tuberculosis  .  Sanatorium,  for 
the  Polish  Club  celebration  at  Glen 
Cove,  and  the  production  of  Rosa- 
mond Kimball's  "Nativity"  in  Locust 
Valley. 

The  League  has  been  organized  on 
so  practical  a  plan  that  any  time  any 
church,  club,  school,  village  or  town 
in  Nassau  County  wants  an  entertain- 
ment of  any  sort — a  soloist,  reader, 
pianist,  orchestra,  band,  play,  or  even 
a  dancing  teacher, — a  note  or  tele- 
phone message  to  Miss  Sue  Ann  Wil- 
son, Community  Service,  Incorpor- 
ated, Garden  City  876,  will  bring  im- 
mediate response. 

The    Fireside    Players 

(Continued  from  page  248) 

'"THE  modernized  acting  version  of 
this  15th  Century  miracle  play, 
"The  Second  Shepherd's  Play"  of  The 
Townley  Cycle,  was  made  by  Gerald 
E.  SeBoyar,  a  member  of  The  Fire- 
side Players,  who  also  directed  the 
play.  It  did  not  lose,  in  production, 
an  iota  of  its  rich  human  quality  or 
its  primitive  character  sense.  The 
costumes,  properties  and  staging  were 
true  to  the  period. 

Practically  all  of  the  cast  were  col- 
lege men  and  women  who  have  more 
or  less  specialized  in  English  Litera- 
ture and  Drama,  and  most  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  educational  work  to- 
day in  Westchester  County.  This 
rather  specific  contact  with  the  15th 
Century  undoubtedly  had  no  small 
part  in  helping  these  actors  to  realize 
and  interpret  the  lines  with  such  zest 
and  humor  and  to  live  the  ancient 
characters  so  true.  Percy  M.  Proctor, 
teacher  of  English  of  The  Roger  As- 
cham  School ;  Charles  Everett  Moore, 
a  lawyer;  Matthew  Gaffney,  Head 
Master  of  The  Roger  Ascham  School; 
Helen  Hutchinson,  James  Holden  and 
Elizabeth  Odlin  Whittemore,  Rad- 
cliffe  '10,  comprised  the  cast.  A  pro- 
duction of  special  distinction  was  that 
of  Eugene  O'Neill's  play,  "He."  di- 
rected by  David  Jacobson,  with  the 
following  cast: 

The    Steward  Glenn    M.    Kelly 

Ben,  the  Cabin  Boy  Jamess  Holden 
Captain  Keeney  Walter  P.  Mclntoch 
Slocum  Second  Mate  Leslie  L.  Hall 
Mrs.  Keeney  Doretta  Klaber 

Joe,  a  Harpooner     Harold  E.  Vehslage 


'"PHE  Fireside  Players  usually  pre- 
sent  a  bill  of  three  one-act  plays 
at  their  several  performances  each 
season,  a  tragedy,  comedy  and  fan- 
tasy. Accordingly,  they  always  give 
two  other  plays  in  addition  to  the 
play  continuing  the  historic  cycle.  On 
the  evening  of  the  production  of  "The 
Second  Shepherd's  Play,"  early  in 
December,  they  also  gave  "  The  Med- 
icine Show,"  by  Stuart  Walker,  and 
"Torches,"  by  Kenneth  Raisbeck. 
Judge  Stephen  Holden,  William  B.  A. 
Taylor  and  J.  O.  Coit  made  up  the 
cast  in  "The  Medicine  Show,"  and 
the  play  was  directed  by  Warran  L. 
Ives. 

"Torches"  was  directed  by  Blanche 
H.  Lamb.  The  setting  was  beautiful, 
— evening  on  an  upper  terrace  of  a 
Florentine  Castle  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  Every  color  and  detail, 
scenery,  furniture,  robes,  musical  in- 
struments, was  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  exquisitely  picturesque  and 
romantic  quality  of  the  play.  The 
cast  was  comprised  of  Elizabeth  M. 
Clark,  G.  F.  Michelbacher,  James  W. 
Wallace,  Judith  H.  Goldsmith,  Laur- 
ence H.  Duggan.  The  rich,  deep  blue 
of  the  Italian  sky  was  emphasized  by 
the  dome  and  the  new  lighting  effects 
devised  and  operated  by  Mr.  Manvel 
Whittemore.  All  of  the  productions 
of  The  Fireside  Players  are  given  in 
the  White  Plains  Meeting  House, 
whose  stage  they  equipped.  Its  dome 
is  similar  to  that  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Provincetown  Players.  The  organiza- 
tion plan  is  essentially  democratic,  the 
subscription  list  being  open  to  every- 
one. Membership  dues  are  $1.00  per 
year.  Tickets  are  $1.00  for  each  per- 
formance and  they  are  sold  at  the 
door  as  well  as  by  subscription.  Any- 
one may  qualify  for  membership  in 
the  players'  group  by  doing  some 
specific  work  in  producing.  The  Fire- 
side Players  has  paid  its  own  way 
right  along  from  the  beginning.  Its 
community  values  are  strictly  kept. 

No  outside  help  from  any  quarter 
has  ever  come  to  this  White  Plains 
venture.  The  little  group  of  earnest, 
gifted  and  forward-looking  players 
have  felt  their  own  way  along  and, 
making  for  wide  horizons,  are  even 
now  blazing  the  trail  for  other  ama- 
teur groups.  Every  man  and  wom- 
an of  them  is  a  worker, — a  worker,  a 
student  and  an  idealist.  The  work- 
shop is  under  the  direction  of  Isabel 
E.  Levy,  a  pupil  of  Norman  Bel 
Geddes.  The  Producing  Committee 
is  comprised  of  Manvel  Whittemore, 
Lighting;  Eugene  H.  Klaber,  Scen- 
ery; L.  L.  Hall,  Stage  Manager; 
Mary  S.  W.  Lippincott,  Costumes; 
James  W.  Wallace,  Make-up;  Edna 
G.  Buttolph,  Music;  Kenneth  F. 
Clark,  Publicity. 


COMPLETE 

Sportwear  for  Women 

Voguish  Costumes  of  the 
Smartest  Sport  Fabrics 
also  Knitted  Apparel 
characterized  by  Supreme 
Distinction.  Prices  most 
conseroatioe. 
Correspondence  Solicited 

677    FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW   YORK 


Ho 

You 

T'his  Question? 

"  /r 

/j  M  I  using  the  right  face  cream 
^ — •/-/  — the  cream  in  which  I  can 
safely  place  my  confidence?" 

Three  generations  of  discerning  women 
have  found  the  answer  in  Creme  Simon. 
You,  too,  will  find  that  this  fragrant 
cream  gives  your  skin  that  clear,  healthy 
texture  that  means  true  complexion  beauty. 

Begin  your  use  of  Creme  Simon  today, 
At  Smart  Shops  Everywktrt 

MAURICE  LfcVY,  Sole  Agent 
izo-izz  West  4lst  St.,  New  York 


CKEME 
MON 
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Theatre"  Editorials  Evoke  A 
Wave   of  Warm    Approbation 

"They  should  be  framed  and  hung 
in  every  theatregoer's  living  room" 

— Kansas  City  Star 


WOULD  NOT  BE  WITHOUT  IT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  THEATRE: 

I  wish  to  offer  you  my  congratula- 
tions   on    the    high    standard    of   your 
publication.     I   have   been   a  constant 
reader    for    five    years    and    I    would 
not  be  without  it.     It  is  indispensable 
for   any   follower   of   our   present   day 
drama.      Mr.     Hornblow's     editorials 
are  splendid  and  I  am  hoping  to  see 
many  more  of  the  same  style  as  those 
of  the  past  few  months. 
Sincerely  yours, 
RICHARD  RIZER  MURPHY. 
Athens,   Ohio,   Feb.   25. 


STAGE  TRIVIAL  AND  BASE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  THEATRE: 

Your  editorial  in  this  month's 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  one  I  can  en- 
tirely approve.  You  have  stated  the 
case  of  the  stage  and  picture  screen 
as  the  trained  and  accurate  observer, 
and  your  protest  has  especial  weight 
from  the  fact  that  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  problems  involved  and 
better  informed  than  any  reformer 
of  the  theoretical  sort  could  possibly 
be.  I  hope  you  will  keep  up  the 
fight.  I  intend  to  take  a  hand  my- 
self, but  I  can  do  so  only  as  a  thea- 
tre-goer. Our  stage  this  year  has  been 
not  only  trivial  but  base.  As  you 
so  powerfully  point  out,  the  porno- 
graphic note  is  in  almost  every  other 
play  along  the  street.  It  is  blazoned 
on  the  bill-boards,  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  screen  plays.  Every 
decent  citizen  is  sickened  by  this 
"Art"  which  is  based  upon  the  deg- 
radation and  exploitation  of  women. 

HAMLIN    GARLAND. 
New  York,   Feb.  26. 


WISE  AND  SINCERE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  THEATRE: 

There  is  no  other  single  agent,  in 
my  opinion,  that  is  doing  more  for 
the  uplift  of  the  American  stage 
than  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE.  I  find, 
that  for  the  high  literary  quality  of 
its  articles,  for  the  artistic  beauty 
of  its  illustrations,  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  criticisms,  and  the  wis- 
dom and  sincerity  of  its  editorials, 
your  magazine  easily  ranks  as  one 
of  the  finest  periodicals  in  this  coun- 
try. I  have  been  for  some  years 
an  ardent  reader  of  its  pages,  and 
I  thought  I  might  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  congratulating  you,  as  edi- 
tor of  one  of  the  noblest  magazines 
of  the  day. 

E.  Q.   D. 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Feb.  22. 


MUCH  NEEDED  CRUSADE 

To  the   Editor  of  the  THEATRE: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  splen- 
did and  courageous  editorial  on  "The 
Red  Lamp  in  the  Theatre."  It  is  a 
powerful  beginning  of  a  much-needed 
crusade  against  one  of  the  evils  of 
the  present  day. 

I  am  a  subscriber  and  have  been 
one  since  1901. 


WILL  THANK  "THEATRE" 

To  the  Editor  the  the  THEATRE: 

I  have  read  recently,  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  your  fine  editorials 
on  the  need  of  an  endowed  or  rep- 
ertory theatre.  You  have  stated  the 
case  very  explicitly,  very  expertly. 
In  fact,  I  have  never  known  the 
arguments  for  an  institution  of  the 
kind  better  put.  All  success  to  your 
campaign ! 

If  ever  the  present  low  standard 
of  our  stage  is  raised,  and  the  dream 
of  a  Repertory  Theatre  is  realized, 
it  will  be  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  we 
shall  have  to  thank. 

CARLETON   CHAMBERS. 
New  York,   Feb.  28. 


CENSURE  AND  PRAISE 

To  the   Editor  of  the  THEATRE: 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
interesting  publication  ever  since  its 
first  number,  I  think  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  few  remarks  by 
way  of  friendly  criticism.  I  may  say 
at  once,  that  the  good  points  of  your 
magazine  far  outnumber  the  bad  one?., 
which  are  bad  only  in  a  relative 
sense. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  space 
you  give  to  motion  pictures.  The 
movies  may  be  all  right  in  their  way, 
but  they  have  little  in  common  with 
art — at  least  in  their  present  stage 
of  development — and  I  don't  think  a 
magazine  purporting  to  further  the 
highest  aims  of  the  theatre,  should 
waste  time  or  space  on  them.  I  also 
do  not  care  for  some  of  the  articles 
you  publish — especially  those  sup- 
posed to  be  humorous.  They  are  out 
of  place  in  a  publication  of  your 
high  character. 

I  like  Mr.  Hornblow's  criticisms,  es- 
pecially his  editorials — which  are 
forcible  and  to  the  point — and  I  look 
forward  to  the  excerpts  from  the  play 
of  the  month.  I  like  Tony  Sarg's 
cartoons.  I  greatly  prefer  your  new 
covers  to  your  former  ones.  They  add 
greatly  to  the  general  attractiveness 
of  the  magazine. 

I  read  the  THEATRE  because  I'm  a 
theatre-goer.  But  even  if  I  never 
went  to  the  theatre,  I  don't  think  I 
could  be  without  the  THEATRE  MAGA- 
ZINE. 

CARLOTTA   EVANS. 

Poughkeepsie,    March    1. 


MRS.    HART. 


Boston,   Feb.  21. 


CLEAN  THE  AUGEAN  STABLES 

To  the  Editor  of  the  THEATRE: 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  your 
views  on  "The  Red  Lamp  in  the 
Theatre,"  and  hope  that  your  plea 
for  a  cleaner  theatre  will  awaken 
some  response  from  the  managerial  of- 
fice. Keep  up  the  good  work — it 
takes  a  lot  of  noise  to  reach  some 
ears. 

A  cleaner  theatre  and  a  repertory 
theatre — those  are  the  things  we  need. 
Your  editorial  in  the  February  issue 
entitled  "Drive  the  Money  Changers 
Out"  is  especially  interesting. 

With  sincere  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  crusade, 

EI.MIRA    JONES. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  February  28. 


Jlttie  C14/omen 


whether  their  hair  is  golden,  chest- 
nut, auburn,  or  velvety  hlack,  shampoo 
regularly  with 

PACKERS  TAR  SOAP 


"TWO  Boston  hotels  that  have  contributed  greatly   to   the 

traditional  distinction  of  the  Back  Bay.   Two  blocks  from 

the  Back  Bay  stations,  near  all  the  shops  and  theatres,  they 

share  today  the  fame  of  "the  most  beautiful  square  in  America" 


The  BRUNSWICK 

Boylston  St.  at  Clarendon 


The  LENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Exeter 


"Convenient    to   Everywhere" 

RITTENHOUSE 

HOTEL 

22d  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rooms    with    hot    and       <{JO 
cold  running    water      *P** 


.$3.50 


up 


Club    Breakfast,    50c    up 

Special     Luncheon,      90c 

Evening      Dinner,      $1  .25 

Ac  well  as  service   a  la  carte. 

Music   During    Luncheon, 

Dinner   and  Supper. 


Golden  Glint 

Shampoo 


The  difference  between  beautiful  hair  and 
ordinary  hair  is  very  slight—  usually  something 
about  its  shade,  a  little  something  which 
makes  It  attractive  if  present  or  Just  ordinary 
if  lucking.  Whether  your  hiir  is  light, 
medium  or  dark.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  supply 
this  elusive  little  something  to  make  it  beau- 
tiful. This  can  be  done.  If  your  hair  Is 
dull  or  lacks  lustre — if  it  is  not  quite  as  rich 
In  tone  as  you  would  like  to  have  it — you 
can  easily  give  it  that  little  something  it  lacks. 
No  ordinary  shampoo  will  do  this,  for  ordinary 
shampoos  do  nothing  but  clean  the  hair. 
Golden  Glint  Shampoo  is  NOT  an  ordinary 
shampoo.  It  does  more  than  merely  clean. 
It  adds  beauty — a  "tiny  tint" — that  little 
something  which  distinguishes  really  pretty 
hair  from  that  which  Is  dull  and  ordinary. 
Would  you  really  like  to  have  beautiful  hair? 
Just  buy  a  package  of  Golden  Glint  Shampoo. 
At  your  dealer's,  or  send  25c.  direct  toj.  W. 
KODI  COMPANY,  141  Spring  St.,  Seattle. 


f otcl 


26  GRAMERCY  PARK 

3SCosl  Exclusive  'Residential  neighborhood  in  A'eu)  Yoik  City 
Minn  Clan,  Moderate  Price,  American  Plan  Hotel,  Catering  to  a  Discriminating  Clientele 

UNDER    KNOTT    MANAGEMENT 
on  Jlppllcation  JOHN  HARRIS,  Mgr. 
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"In  the  spotlight  e'vtry  complexion  flaiv 
and  tiny  line  of  fatigue  is  searched  out.  I 
continually  use  M  INV.RALAVA  to  insure 
against  flaws  and  to  refresh  my  skin  so 
lines  cannot  appear.  It  is  truly  won- 
derful!" KATHLENE  MARTYN,  of  Sally. 

The  MINERALAVA  Treatment 
(Mineralava  Beauty  Clay — Cold 
Water — Face  Finish)  is  famous 
in  fashionable  Beauty  Shops  be- 
causeit  alone  helps  nature  function. 

Pulsing,  Tingling  Sensation — 

Blood  circulation,  Nature's  se- 
cret of  Beauty,  is  yours  instantly 
with  MINERALAVA.  The  sensa- 
tion  of  a  real  MINERALAVA  Treat- 
ment is  unlike  anything  you  have 
ever  experienced.  The  pulsing 
and  tingling  of  your  blood  grows 
stronger  and  stronger.  \o\ifecl 
your  circulation  quicken.  You 
know  you  are  freeing  the  pores 
of  their  accumulations  and  stirring 
the  whole  face  into  life  and  bloom. 

Thousands  ofbottles  sold  Innuiliy. 
Mineralava  Beauty  Clay,  gz.oo; 
Mineralava  Face  Finish,  $1.50. 

Send  for  specialist's  booklet:  ''Nature's 
Way  to  Beauty,"  by  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Watson. 

SCOTT'S  PREPARATIONS,  INC. 
JO  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 


At  Dep't  and 
Drug  Stores 

• — your  safeguard 
against  wrinkles, 
sagging  muscles, 
complexion  blem- 
ishes. 


Be*.  U.S.Pat.  Off. 

PARIS  VI  VALID  OU  NE 

Bvitributar 


Books 


Especially  those  containing  plays  for  reading  or 
acting,  or  those  concerned  with  play  production 


AS  a  companion  to  a  former  volume 
of  "Representative  O  n  e  -  A  c  t 
Plays  by  American  Authors,"  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  have  just  published 
"Representative  One-Act  Plays  by 
British  and  Irish  Authors,"  an  ad- 
mirable selection  of  which,  it  seems  to 
us,  has  been  made  by  Barret  H. 
Clark.  This  volume  of  twenty  plays 
is  rich  in  material  for  the  prospective 
dramatist  and  student  of  the  theatre, 
or  for  those  "going  in"  for  Little 
Theatre  producing.  Likewise  it  would 
be  a  distinct  addition  to  the  library 
of  anyone  interested  in  dramatic  art. 
There  is  Wilde's  famous — rather 
infamous — "Salome",  so  much  in  the 
public  eye  at  present  through  Mary 
Garden's  marvellous  impersonation. 
There  are  the  almost  equally  well- 
known — if  to  a  somewhat  different 
type  of  audience — "Golden  Doom  of 
Dunsany,"  "Land  of  Hearts'  Desire" 
by  Yeats,  and  "Riders  to  the  Sea"  of 
Synge.  There  is  that  delicious  "Snow 
Man"  of  Laurence  Housman,  author 
of  "Prunella,"  and  Stanley  Hough- 
ton's  little  gem,  "Fancy  Free,"  which 
we  should  characterize  as  amateur- 
proof.  If  one  is  not  familiar  with 
these  plays  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
twenty,  in  this  new  collection,  we  dis- 
tinctly feel  they  should  be. 

A  N  extremely  interesting  small 
volume  put  out  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  that  has  come  to  our  notice 
is  the  "Four  Plays  for  Dancers"  by 
W.  B.  Yeats,  "with  designs  for 
masks  and  costumes  by  Edmond 
Dulac,"  and  notes  concerning  inciden- 
tal music.  Dulac  himself  has  com- 
posed the  melodies  for  the  first  play, 
"At  the  Hawk's  Well"  with  helpful 
suggestions  on  the  instruments  to  be 
used  so  that  the  music  may  "be  in 
keeping  with  the  idea  of  great  sim- 
plicity of  execution  underlying  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  performance." 

The  opening  sentence  descriptive  of 
the  setting  for  "At  the  Hawk's  Well" 
and  "The  Only  Jealousy  of  Emer," 
to  wit  "the  stage  is  any  bare  space 
before  the  wall  against  which  stands 
a  patterned  screen"  promises  admir- 
ably for  'ease  of  production,  as  do 
the  descriptions  for  the  lighting  ar- 
rangements. In  addition  to  giving  the 
setting,  Mr.  Yeats  has  added  at  the 
back  of  the  book,  explanatory  notes 


to  all  the  plays  written  in  a  charm- 
ing informal  style, — will  they  both 
forgive  us  if  we  say  a  bit  in  the 
manner  of  the  Shavian  prefaces, 
though  infinitely  shorter.  These  help 
create  the  atmosphere,  and  are  enter- 
taining to  read,  even  if  one  has  not 
production  definitely  in  mind. 

Macmillan  also  publish  a  book  of 
"One-Act  Plays"  by  Alice  Brown, 
several  of  which  have  been  offered  by 
little  theatre  companies.  The  ex- 
tremely humorous  "Joint  Owners  in 
Spain"  is  one  of  these  .  .  another 
is  ''The  Hero,"  successfully  given  by 
Stuart  Walker  .  .  and  we  person- 
ally remember  an  attention-compel- 
ling performance  of  "The  Sugar 
House"  given  back  in  their  Comedy 
Theatre  days  by  the  Washington 
Square  Players,  with  Marjorie  Von- 
negut,  and  Arthur  Hohl  and  Erskine 
Sanford  (who,  come  to  later  fame, 
is  now  "passing  by"  on  the  road  as 
"Mr.  Pirn")  taking  the  main  roles. 

A  BOOK  that  we  think  comes  under 
our  sub-heading  of  "those  con- 
cerned with  stage  production"  is 
Thomas  Beers'  "The  Fair  Rewards," 
just  off  the  press  from  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  Though  this  is  a  novel,  still  it 
is  distinctly  concerned  with  the  thea- 
tre, and  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  those  given  us  in  the  past  by 
American  writers.  Mark  Walling,  the 
hero,  is  first  actor  and  then  successful 
producer.  And  we  believe  specula- 
tion is  rife  on  Broadway,  with  those 
who  have  read  the  book,  as  to 
whether  a  portrait  of  any  of  our  well- 
known  managers  was  intended.  "The 
Fair  Rewards"  can  be  recommended 
for  "atmosphere."  It  covers  the  time 
from  the  opening  of  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zend  a"  at  the  old  Lyceum — when  Carl- 
son, Walling's  partner,  "attended  the 
opening  night"  .  .  "fainted  during 
the  second  act  and  was  revived  with 
brandy  in  Mr.  Frohman's  office" — to 
the  recent  success  of  the  "The  Jest"  at 
the  Plymouth.  It  is  pleasing  and 
lends  verisimilitude,  that  Mr.  Beers 
introduces  here  and  there  real,  in- 
stead of  imitation,  names — the  first 
one  to  do  so  in  just  this  way — and 
Anna  Held  and  Mrs.  LeMoyne  and 
Arthur  Hopkins  appear  in  his  pages, 
along  with  the  late  Clyde  Fitch  "walk- 
ing silently  on  his  trim  feet." 


A  DASH 
OF  COLOR 

Rich,  Knitted,  Heavy 
Pure  Silk  Scarf 

SOLID  COLORS 
SCORES  OF  PATTERNS 

Not  purchasable  for  this 
price  at  Furnishers 

7  for  $2. 

3  "  $5. 

Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded 

Carefully  packed  in  boxes 

Send  Check  or  money 
order  to 

Pol  &  Treadwell,  Inc. 

Astor  Court,  Room  68 
25  W.  33d  St..  N.  Y. 

Just  If'fst  of  the  U'aldorJ-  Astoria 


"I  Hear 
Clearly" 


If  you  are  hard 
of  hearing  you  have 
embarrassing  moments — so  do  your 
friends.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  see  if 
all  this  embarrassment  can  be  avoided. 

TiOO.OflO  persons  are  now  hearing 
clearly  by  aid  of  the  Acousticon. 

A  New  York  physician  says:  "It 
is  of  great  value  to  me.  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the 
practice  of  medicine  long  ago  if  I 
had  not  obtained  this  best  of  all 
devices  for  the  aid  of  hearing." 

We  offer  you  the 

1922  ACOUSTICON 

For  10  Days'— FREE  TRIAL 

No   Deposit — No    Expense 

Just  write,  saying,  "I  am  hard  of 
hearing  and  will  try  the  Acousti- 
con." Give  it  a  fair  trial  amid 
familiar  surroundings — thus  you  can 
best  tell  what  it  will  do  for  you. 
Remember,  however,  that  the  Acous- 
ticon has  patented  features  which 
cannot  be  duplicated.  So  no  matter 
what  your  past  experience  has  been, 
send  for  your  free  trial  today. 

DICTOGRAPH    PRODUCTS    CORP. 

1329  Candler  Bid*.     220  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


TF  you  want  to  bind  your  issues  of 
the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  we  will  be 
glad  to  supply  you  with  indexes  upon 
receipt  of  25c.  per  year.  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York. 


FACE  POWDER 


Not  like  Lablache,  pas  du  tout,  do  1 
find  other  powdeis  for  my  complexion. 
Because,  ma  cherie,  Lablache  is  so  re- 
fined, clinging,  and  invisible — so  del- 
icately fragnint. 
I  adore  it  and  must 
have  it  ahvays. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  he  danger 
ous.  Flesli,  Whita, 
I'ink  ur  Cream.  5Oc. 


y    mall.     O 
illion    boxes    sold 
annually. 
Stn.ttatforsamftttot 

m:>-.  LEVY  «> 

French  Perfu 

l25KingsIoiSt., 
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A  CUSTOM  SHOE 


I 


F  you  were  just  buying  something  to  keep  your  feet  covered, 
shoes  by  Homing  might  seem  unnecessarily  high  priced. 


But  shoes,  as  created  by  Henning,  are  much  more  than  ordinary 
footwear.  Each  pattern  is  an  origination,  a  delightful  interpre- 
tation of  feminine  whimsy,  as  varied  as  the  need  and  the  moods 
of  woman  kind.  The  lasts  do  more  than  fit;  they  flatter.  The 
materials  are  more  than  suitable ;  they  are  beautiful.  Their 
"finish"  means  an  exquisite  correctness  in  every  detail.  They 
are  a  perfect  supplement  to  the  most  expensive  costume. 

Measured  this  ivay,  Henning  Shoes  are  econ- 
omical. And  even  by  the  cold  standard  of  dollars 
and  cents,  they  cost  much  less  than  you  suppose. 

"HENNING  FITS  THE  NARROW  HEEL" 

HENMNG 

6oot  5hop  (nc. 

577-579  Hadison  Ave.  at  57'-"5t. 

6ranch-676  Hadc'son  Ave.ai  6|i'-62*>Stj. 
NEW   YORK 

FITTED  BY  CRAFTSMEN 


atima  smokers 

tell  if 
U 
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Professional  Schools 
Recommended  by  the  Theatre  Magazine 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  request 


Telephone  Circle  5208    | 


piiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiimrmiiiimiii iimimimimiiiiiiiiiiiim iiiiiiiiini u iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiminiiiiiiiiiiimj- 

1  ALEXIS    KOSLOFF 

|  of  Imperial  Russian  Ballet 

j  Class  and  private  instruction  in  Classical, 
j  Interpretive,  Character,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
|  pantomime,  Ballet,  Stage  and  Social  Dancing. 
|  Children's  classes. 

Normal  Course  beginning  June  2nd,  ending 

August  25th.     Catalog  on  request. 

1  "Russian  Ballet  Technique"  and  "Dances 
|  with  Descriptions"  for  sale  at  the  Studio 

1  STUDIOS  AT  24  West  57th  St.,  New  York 

—  ^= 
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I     AMERICAN   ACADEMY     I 
I       OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS       f 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  America 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

limmimimiimiimiiiiiimimiimiiMimiiiNmiiiiimiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimimimiimiiiiM 


TONY 
SARG'S 

MARIONETTE 
SCHOOL 


Owing-  to  the  demand  for  Tony  Sarg-'s  Marionettes 
there  will  be  several  companies  organized  next  season. 
From  July  to  September,  in  New  York,  at  Tony  Sarg's 
Studio  in  "Greenwich  Village,"  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Tony  Sarg-,  those  having  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional dramatic  experience  may  learn  the  art  of  "Mar- 
ionette Acting"  and  may,  if  suitable  in  the  judgment  of 
Tony  Sarg-,  receive  positions  with  the  new  Tony  Sarg 
Marionette  companies.  For  full  particulars  address 

Management  Ernest  Briggs,  Inc. 
1400  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  of  EXPRESSION 

(Founded  1879) 

Training  in  Dramatic  Art  and  Acting 
Winter   and   Summer    Sessions 
Winter  Session  opens  October  6 

S.  S.  CURRY,  Ph.  D.,  Lilt.  D.,  President 
Copley  Square     -     -     Boston,  Mass. 


PERFECT   FRENCH 

acquired   by  conversing  and  reading 
with  a  Parisian  young  lady. 

Address  M.J.,  c/o  Theatre  Magazine 
6  East  39th  Street  New  York 
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1  B.  F.  Keith's 


I 
= 


The  Million 


Dollar  Theatre   I 

BROADWAY  and  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE 
LEADING 


VAUDEVILLE 


HOUSE  OF 
THE  WORLD 


AND  PREMIER  MUSIC  HALL 

. 

Those  who  love  distinction  and  luxury  will  find  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  theatre  completely  to  their  liking.  In  the  bills 
presented  there's  a  dash  of  everything  worth  while  in  theatri- 
cals. The  best  that  the  Operatic,  Dramatic,  Concert,  Comedy  and 
Vaudeville  stages  can  offer,  blended  by  experts  in  entertainment. 

j   DAILY  MATINEES,  25c,  50c,  75c.  and  Best  Seats  $1.00    j 
j  EVENINGS,   25c,    50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50  and  $2.00   j 

Except  Sundays  and  Holidays 

5iiiiiiimimimtiimimiiiiiiiHiimimii]iiiiiiimiimiiimi]!iiiiiiiiiiii]iiimiii]iiimM 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

are  invited  to  submit  scenes   from  their  plays   for  publication   in  the 

Amateur  Stage   Department 

Address:     The  Editor  Amateur  Stage,   Theatre   Magazine, 
6  East  39th   Street,  New  York 


Eleanor  Woodruff,  now  appearing  in  "Back  to 
Methusalah"  created  a  sensation  at  the  Artists'  Ball 
in  Baltimore  wearing  Coty's  L'Origan  costume; 
the  bodice  of  cloth  of  gold  simulating  the  gold 
stopper  covering,  and  the  skirt  a  perfect  replica 
of  the  square  bottle  so  familiar  to  users  of  this 
delightful  French  perfume 


The  University  of  Virginia  Centennial 

Pageant 


(Continued  from  page  246) 


that  "Stone  upon  stone"  might  go 
on  repeated  rhythmically  like  the 
blows  of  the  mallets  right  through  the 
line,  "Build  toward  bending  skies"? 

HO  but  the  youth  Lysis  have 
leaned  against  a  pilaster  with 
such  indolent  grace?  Who  but  Soc- 
rates, so  aptly  have  shifted  that  ges- 
ture pointing  toward  God  into  a 
dropped  finger,  stirring  eloquent  of 
petty  embroiled  earthiness?  And  who 
but  our  director  have  thought  to  tip 
the  balance  far,  far  over  with  the 
host  crowding  all  to  one  side  to  see 
the  runners  come  again  into  view, 
so  that  afterward  as  if  by  momentum 
the  host  could  then  swing  back  again 
with  the  victor  held  high.  '  Even  the 
reactions  of  the  audience  did  not  fail 
us.  Some  people  have  thought  we 


should  let  the  pageant  end  with  the 
big  ceremonial  when  Lysis  dipping 
his  torch  to  the  flaming  altar  sped 
down  to  set  alight  the  torches  of  the 
serried  host  of  youths.  But  we  waited 
instead  to  end  it  with  Jefferson,  lonely 
and  spent,  declaring  for  more  delay 
and  struggle  and — the  approximate 
perfection  of  Garrara  marble.  It 
must  have  been  right.  The  audience 
waited  with  us  even  a  moment  after 
that. 

Then  everybody  went  away  and 
left  the  bowl  of  the  amphitheatre 
white  again  under  the  stars.  All  that 
was  left  of  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE 
BUILDER  was  the  rejected  Corinth- 
ian capital,  immovable,  at  the  center 
of  things.  The  University  of  Vir- 
ginia had  made  its  gesture. 
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HOTEL  CECIL 

'T'HE  "CECIL"  is  the  hub  of  London 

-*-  for  business  or  pleasure. 
C.  Visitors  have  the  advantage  of  the  right 

address  with  a  reasonable  tariff. 
C.  The  service  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  yet 

always  fully  efficient,  nothing  is  lacking 

in   comfort   or   convenience,    and   the 

cuisine  is  perfect. 

Write  or  Cable  to  the  Manager  for  the  tariff. 
ilia,  London." 


Cables:  "Cecelia 


A  LOVELY  complexion  is  the  exempli- 
i\.  fication  of  refinement.  Pears'  Soap 
has  been  "Matchless  for  the  Complexion" 


Have  you  used  Pears' Soap?" 


9/Iade  in  the 
at  the  table 


COFFEE  POT 
BOILING 
GROUNDS 
WAITING 
WASTE 


Absolutely  Pure  Coffee.  Delicious. 
Not  a  Substitute.  Most  Economical. 

Measure  the  cost  by  the  cup 
— not  by  the  size  or  the  can. 

Booklet  Free.     Send  We  for  special  trial  size. 
G.WASHINGTON  COFFEE  REFINING  CO.,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


COFFEE 

CONVENIENT  AND  ECONOMICAL 
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Amateur  Exchange 
Music  Library 


TAMS  Music 

Standard  Music  Rented  for  Choirs,  Choral 
Societies.  Glee  Clubs,  Amateur  Singing  So- 
cieties, Masses,  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  Octavo 
Choruses  (sacred  and  secular),  Excerpts 
from  Operas,  Concert  Arias,  Concerted 
Numbers,  Encore  Songs,  Grand  and  Comic 
Operas,  Musical  Comedies. 

TAMS  MUSIC  LIBRARY 

318-320  West  4Gth  Street  »w  York  City 

One  Block  West  of  Broadway 

riiom*  I.ongrncre  1913 


Costumes 


TAMS  Costumes 

Correct  in  every  detail.  Rented  and  made 
to  order  for  Plays,  Pageants.  Musical 
Comedies.  Wigs,  Make-up;  Make-up  Artists. 
REFERENCES — The  best  Colleges,  Schools, 
Convents  and  Societies  in  North  America. 
Tkc  largest  costuming  establishment  in  the  world. 

Phone  Longacre  1913 

318-320  West  46th  Street  New  York  City 

One  Block  West  of  Broadway 


AMATEUR 

Productions  correctly  costumed  by  the  oldest 
cottumers  in  the  United  Slates. 
Ask:     Princeton,     Yale,    Harvard,    Cornell, 
Columbia,  Smith,  Vassar,  Barnard,  etc. 

EAVES  COSTUME  CO. 

110  West  46th  St.        New  York  City 


Scenery 

SCENERY-DRAPES 

Velour — Satin  —  Gauze  and  Sateen 
Modernistic  Designs  and  Treatments 

Consult  our  "Service  Bureau" 

THE  FABRIC  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

Suite  201— 177  No.  State  St.,  Chicago.,  111. 
Make  Up 


How  to 
Make  Up 
the  Eyes 

Write  to 

NESTLE'S 

1 2- 1 4  E.  49th  St. 

New  York 


The    Importance 
of  Starting  Right 


After  you  have  selected  your 
play,  you  will  have  three  im- 
portant questions  to  decide — 
adequate  stage  effects,  cos- 
tumes and  stage  lighting. 
Mistakes  in  judgment  are 
fatal.  The  expert  service  of- 
fered by  the  advertisers  on 
this  page  will  help  you  to 
start  right. 


Organizing  A  Community 
Playhouse 


(Continued    frctn    pt'.yc    247) 


they  can  be  made  to  forget  caste  dis- 
tinctions through  your  community  play- 
house— one  of  its  chief  functions — it 
will  prove  a  mighty  leaven  and  dis- 
tinctly worth  while.  But  you  may  have 
some  difficulty  along  these  lines.  If 
your  community  ideal  is  sincere,  don't 
get  faint-hearted.  Be  patient  and  per- 
sist! If  you  have  real  people — and 
people  are  real,  if  you  can  get  at 
them — it  will  work  out.  The  Pasa- 
dena organization  did  not  'develop 
full-panoplied.  After  four  years,  we 
still  have  a  lot  of  problems. 

PHE  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  meet- 
ing to  organize  itself  into  2  com- 
munity arts  association,  playhouse  as- 
sociation or  by  whatever  name  it  is 
deemed  best  to  begin  active  existence 
— to  become  an  entity,  as  it  were.  In 
Pasadena,  general  supervision  of  the 
organization  is  vested  in  a  governing 
board  of  eleven  members  or  directors. 
These  break  up  into  three  groups. 
That  the  board  be  continuous,  one 
group  goes  off  each  year,  the  direc- 
tor's term  being  three  years.  The 
board  organizes  itself,  electing  a 
president,  vice-president,  treasurer 
and  secretary. 

With  us,  regular  meetings  are  held 
the  second  Thursday  of  each  month. 
The  board  outlines  the  policy  of  the 
association'  and  sees  to  it  that  this  is 
carried  out.  It  employs  the  staff;  and 
on  the  flexibility  and  intelligence  of 
these  workers  depends  much  of  the 
success  of  community  drama,  because 
they  must  be  patient,  reasonable  men 
and  women  who  can  meet  and  handle 
all  sorts  of  volunteer  workers,  keep 
them  good  natured  and  inspire  them 
to  unselfish  dependibility.  A  good  ex- 
ample will  do  much  to  achieve  such 
results. 

Getting  down  to  the  active  opera- 
tion of  a  community  playhouse,  it  di- 
vides into  two  distinct  activities. 
There  are  the  producing  end  and  the 
business  side.  You  can't  put  on  plays 
without  incurring  indebtedness,  so 
that  the  two  are  interlocking  though 
individual.  For  the  best  results,  they 
should  be  handled  separately. 

Your  producing  director  wants  to  be 
a  trained  expert,  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  putting  on  plays  and 
knows  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
work.  This  is  essential.  Some  suc- 
cessful community  directors  have  come 
over  from  the  commercial  theatre. 
But  it  does  not  follow  because  a  man 
or  woman  has  made  good  as  a  pro- 
fessional that  he  can  succeed  as  a 
community  director.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  working  with 
people  on  the  payroll  and  those  who 
volunteer  their  services.  But  this  is 
a  big  story  of  its  own. 


TF  the  organization  is  to  be  a  large 
one,  sub-directors  are  necessary. 
In  Pasadena  we  now  have  two  assis- 
tants; but  the  first  three  years,  there 
were  none.  A  number  of  efficient 
committees  must  be  named  to  assist 
the  director.  First:  there  is  the  cos- 
tume committee,  whose  duty  is  to 
supervise  wardrobe  details;  and  as 
this  is  a  community  enterprise,  it  is 
desirable  to  get  as  much  donated  or 
loaned  from  time  to  time  as  possible. 
In  a  similar  way,  a  production  com- 
mittee is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  assembling  properties  and 
other  details  necessary  for  putting  on 
plays.  These  committees  can  rotate 
on  successive  productions,  so  as  not 
to  make  the  work  too  heavy. 

You  should  have  an  active  mem- 
bership committee  to  interest  as  many 
people  as  possible.  In  Pasadena,  the 
active  membership  fee  is  one  dollar  a 
year.  This  entitles  attendance  at  the 
monthly  membership  meetings  and  the 
annual  meeting  when  officers  are 
elected.  We  also  have  a  Sustaining 
Membership  at  $25  a  year,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  provide  a  fund  to 
meet  any  difference  between  box  office 
receipts  and  operating  expenses. 

On  the  business  side,  the  manager 
employed  or  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ing board  is  the  head.  It  is  his  duty 
to  "sell"  the  community  playhouse  to 
the  people.  He  is  a  publicity  expert. 
This  department  shall  do  everything 
to  enlist  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  local  newspapers.  The  manager 
must  be  backed  up  by  an  efficient 
ways  and  means  committee,  for  self- 
evident  purposes. 

This  general  outline  followed  will 
result  in  an  effective  organization  for 
the  promotion  of  community  drama. 
Since  you  are  seeking  to  enlist  the  un- 
selfish cooperation  of  the  public-at- 
large,  the  human  element  enters  in  to 
the  "N'th"  degree. 

Incorporation  is  desirable  as  it  re- 
lieves individual  liability  and  gives 
your  organization  legal  standing  and 
business  dignity.  Furthermore,  there 
is  added  incentive  to  "keep  on  keep- 
ing on."  You'll  have  to  do  this  to 
succeed.  You  must  not  expect  to  be  a 
success  right  "off  the  bat."  It  takes 
time  to  win  the  public.  Build  slowly 
but  surely.  "Line  upon  line,  precept 
on  precept !"  Don't  try  to  force  so- 
called  "highbrow"  plays  down  the 
people's  throats.  Always  remember 
you  are  appealing  to  all  elements  of 
the  community,  rather  than  to  a 
specialized  group — which  distin- 
guishes the  community  playhouse  from 
the  little  or  art  theatre.  Try  to  strike 
a  happy  medium.  Then  with  a  modi- 
cum of  faith  enduring  you  cannot  fail. 


Plays 


PLAYS  for  AMATEURS 

can  be  obtained  from 
AMERICAN  PLAY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

33  We»t  42nd  Street       -       New  York 


BAKER'S  PLAYS 

When  your  needs  concern,  things  theatrical  we 
shall  be  happy  to  be  of  service.  Copies  of  all 
printed  plays  for  boih  amateur  and  professional 
purposes  are  to  be  found  in  our  stock.  Large 
dialogue  free  on  request. 
WALTER  H.  BAKER  COMPANY 
Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


PLAYS        PLAYS 

We  have  the  newest  and  most  attractive,  as 
well  as  the  largest  assortment  of  plays  in  the 
world.  Send  four  cents  for  our  new  list. 

SAMUEL    FRENCH 

Oldest  play  publishers  in  the  world 
28-30  We.t  38th  St..  New  York  City 

Publishers 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  STAGE 

By     ARTHUR     HORNBLOW 
David     Belasco     says     of    this     book: 
"It   conta  ns   much   of  great     ntercst   to 
the  profess  onal.     It  shsould  also   be   of 
great  value  to  the  not'  ce.    The  author's 
treatment    of    his    subject    is    rery    tin- 
usual   and    most   skillfully    handled. 
192    pages.      Illustrated.      $1.50 
T.    B.    LIPPINCOTT    CO.,    Publishers 
Philadelphia 


Valuable  Aid  to 

the  Drama 

Student 


Books  devoted  to  play  pro- 
ducing, pageantry,  commu- 
nity drama  and  every  phase 
of  that  fascinating  subject — 
The  Drama  —  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  student 
of  the  drama. 

Let  Theatre  Magazine  tell 
you  the  names  of  the  pub- 
lishers who  carry  these  books. 

Your  selection  of  a  play  is 
an  important  one  in  plan- 
ning an  amateur  production. 
The  advertisers  on  this  page 
will  gladly  send  you  cata- 
logues and  detailed  infor- 
mation, if  you  mention  the 
Theatre  Magazine. 
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The  high  position  awarded 
the  Marmon  both  here  and 
abroad  has  brought  about  an 
inevitable  revision  of  stand- 
ards. Universally,  the  Marmon 
is  accorded  first  place  among 
fine  cars,  an  esteem  which 
it  so  certainly  deserves.  For 
dependability  and  econom- 
ical maintenance,  it  stands 
supreme  in  every  comparison. 


MARMON  COMPANY 

::  INDIANAPOLIS 
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B.  F.  Keith's 


The  Million  Dollar  Theatre 

BROADWAY  AND   47th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 

THE  LEADING 

VAUDEVILLE 

HOUSE  OF  THE  WORLD 

AND   PREMIER 

MUSIC  HALL 

Those  who  love  distinction 
and  luxury  will  find  the  ap- 
pointments of  this  theatre 
completely  to  their  liking. 
In  the  bills  presented  there's 
a  dash  of  everything  worth 
while  in  theatricals.  The 
best  that  the  Operatic,  Dra- 
matic, Concert,  Comedy 
and  Vaudeville  stages  can 
offer,  blended  by  experts 
in  entertainment. 

DAILY  MATINEES,  25c,  50c, 
75c,  and  Best  Seats  $1.00 

EVENINGS,  25c,  50c,  75c, 

$1.00,  $1.50  and  $2.00 
Except  Sundays  and  Holidays 


CASINO 

a  caaLTOH . j 


BE/T 
flKff 


SAM   H.  HARRIS   THEATRE 

West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
SAM  H.  HARRIS   Presents 

"Six  Cylinder  Love" 

A  COMEDY 
By    William    Anthony    McCuire    with 

ERNEST  TRUEX 


EIUI    D   I    D    IT        B'way  &  40  St.  Eves.  8:20 
1V1   r    1  1\  d       Mats.  Wed.  &  Sat.  at  2:20 

"DORIS  KEANE 

GLORIOUS  IN 

1  The  CZARINA'" 


EVENING  WORLD 


The    Neighborhood    Playhouse 

466  Grand  St.  Tel..  Orchard  1171 

Fifth  Subscription  Production 

The  Green  Ring 

A  Russian  play  by  Zinaida    Hippius 
Sixth  Subscription  Production 

Festival:  Salut  au  Monde 

Opening  April  27th  and  playing  for  four  week-ends  only 
Based  on  Walt  Whitman's  poem,  music byC.T.Griffes 


Introducing 

Theatre    Magazine's 
Play    Guide" 


" 


This  is  the  "Play  Guide"  of  Theatre 
Magazine,  a  guide  for  young  and  old, 
to  America's  greatest  playground.  New 
York  City. 

Mark  the  "Play  Guide's"  signposts 
well!  It  will  help  you  avoid  false 
starts,  anti-climaxes,  and  the  malaise 
of  wrong  places. 

It  can  make  of  you  that  most  popular 
human,  male  or  female,  "the  person 
who  knows  the  right  thing." 

The  epicurean  "Play  Guide"  knows 
what  plays  to  see,  and  where  all  the 
interesting  people  go  afterwards.  It 
has  at  its  finger  tips  the  chic  florists, 
the  smart  sweetmeat  shops,  the  beauty 
places,  about  town. 

The  "Play  Guide"  Is  At  Your  Service 
.   Free  of  Charge 

When  planning  a  trip  to  New  York,  write  or  telephone  for  suggestions 
and  advice  concerning  plays  and  concerts,  and  where  the  best  seats 
may  be  secured  —  unusual  places  to  dine  and  dance  —  the  smart  beauty 
shops  where  you  may  be  transformed  and  refreshed  after  your  journey 
—  the  shops  where  the  choicest  blooms  and  sweets  may  be  found.  All 
these  and  many  more  useful  bits  of  information  will  be  added  unto 
you,  if  you  consult  the  "Play  Guide." 

If  you  do  not  anticipate  a  visit  to  New  York 
the  announcements  on  this  page  will  tell 
you  what  play*  are  coming  your  way 

Address: 

The  "Play  Guide,  "  Theatre  Magazine 
6  East  39th  St.,  New  York          Tel;  Murray  Hill  62 


Plays  That  Continue  on  Broadway 


Comedy 

Captain    Applejack 
Chauve    Souris 
Czarina.    The 
Demi  Virgin,    The 
Dover   Road,   The 
First   Year,   The 
French    Doll,   The 
Just   Because 
Just    Married 
Kiki 

Lawful    Larceny 
Madeline  And  the  Movies 
Mountain    Man,    The 
Pigeon,  The 
Six  Cylinder  Love 
Thank   You 
To  The  Ladies 


Voltaire 


Drama 
Anna  Christie 
Back    to    Methuselah 
Bat,    The 
Broken    Branches 
Bulldog    Drummond 
Cat  and  the  Canary,  The 
First    Man,   The 
He  Who    Gets    Slapped 
Hindu,   The 
Lawbreaker,    The 
Montmartre 
National  Anthem,  The 
Nest,    The 
Up   The   Ladder 
White    Peacock,   The 


New  Plays 

The  First  Fifty  Years 


Musical 
Blossom   Time 
Blue   Kitten,   The 
Blushing    Bride,   The 
Bombo 

For    Goodness    Sake 
Get    Together 
Good    Morning   Dearie 
Marjolaine 

Music  Box  Revue,  The 
Perfect    Fool,    The 
Rose    of    Stamboul,    The 
Sally 

Tangerine 
Up   In  The   Clouds 
Ziegfeld    Midnight    Frolic 


Truth  About  Blayds,  The 


The  Theatre  Guild 

"The  most  important  and 
the  most  eventful  theatre  in 
America."  N.  Y.  Times. 

Producers  of 

"Liliom"    "Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By" 

"He  Who  Gets  Slapped" 

"Back  to  Methuselah" 

Garrick  Theatre,  65  West  35th  St. 


APOLLO 

West  42d  Street 

Twice    Daily:  2:10—8:10 

Including  Sundays 

D.  W.  GRIFFITH'S 

EMPIRE  OF  NEW  EMOTIONS 


StOftft 


Mats.  All  Seats  50c  &  $1.00.    Nights 

&   Sat.   Mat.   50c   to   $2.00.     Fine 

Seals  Orchestra  $1.00 


REPURI     IP     THEATRE.  W.4M  St. 
"•*-•»      W  D  Itt  \»    Mats.,  Wed.  &  Sat. 

A.  II.  WOODS,  Presents— MARGARET  LAWHESCE, 
LOWELL  SHERMAN,  ALLAN  IIIM.IUIM    in 

"LAWFUL  LARCENY" 

A  New  Play  by  Samuel  Shlpmao,  with 
6AIL  KANE  FELIX  KREMBS 

And  Others 


BELASCO   WoC-Mlh  Street    Eve,,  at  8  20 
DUUAOVU  Man.  Thur..  &  S.t.  at  2.20 

"The  most  finished  piece  of  acting  of  the 
season." — Heywood  Broun,  World 

David  Belasco  presents 

LENORE  ULRIC  as  KIKI 


Smart  Places  to  Dine 


BAUM  GARTEN/ 


IDEAL  FOOD  AND 

B4MOU/VIENNE/E 

DESERT/ 


SOCIETY'S  LATEST  FAD 

"Under  Southern  Skies" 

PLANTATION 

American  Room  Charming 

Entertainment  Unique 

AFTER  THEATRE    50TH  AT  BROADWAY 

Advance  Reservation  Only 

Fhone  Circle  2331 
"YOU'IX  tOVE  IT" 


In  the  Next  Issue 

Included  with  the  lists,  "Plays  That 
Continue  on  Broadway,"  and  "New 
Plays, "there  will  be  a  complete  list 
of  "Plays  on  Tour.  '  These  three 
lists  will  constitute  a  comprehensive 
play  guide  that  will  be  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  this  page. 
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MT.fi; 

"Onyx  g  Hosiery 

"Pointex" 


Kit.  V.  S.  Pal.  Off. 


To  wear  "Onyx  Pointex"  stamps  one  as  fas- 
tidious in  all  that  denotes  the  well  dressed 
woman.  "Pointex"  is  made  only  in  the  finer 
qualities  of  silk  and  mercerized  lisle  thread. 

At  the  Better  Shops 


Emery  &  Beers  Company,  Inc. 
Sole  Owners  and  Wholesale  Distributors,  New  York 
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You  Read 

TheatreMa^zine 

But  Do  You  Realize  Its  Full  Value? 


WITHIN  the  covers  of  Theatre  Magazine  you  will  find  open  sesame  to  that  world 
of  romance  —  the  Theatre.    Each  month  an  artistic  feast  is  prepared  for  you.    The 
Drama,  the  Dance,  the  wizardry  of  the  scenic,  artist,  the  newest  plays,  are  vizu- 
alized  for  you  in  half  tone  illustrations  that  represent  the  finest  of  the  engraver's  art. 

Masterful  editorials,  critical  reviews,  absorbingly  interesting  articles  from  the  pens  of  men 
and  women  of  recognized  authority  on  things  theatrical,  may  be  found  in  every  issue- 

But  that  is  not  all  — 

If  you  are  a  woman,  do  you  realize  that  through  the  pages  of  the  Fashion  Section,  you 
may  keep  in  intimate  touch  with  the  gowns  and  accessories  worn  and  sponsored  by  the 
smart  appareled  women  of  the  stage  —  who  create  fashions?  And  do  you  know,  that  just 
for  the  asking,  we  will  tell  you  where  you  may  duplicate  these  fashions? 

In  "The  Vanity  Box"  we  tell  you  of  the  finest  toilet  preparations.  Our  editors  are  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  the  newest  aids  to  beauty  and  we  keep  you  informed  of  their  "finds," 
and  where  they  may  be  purchased,  if  you  write  us.  In  "The  Promenades  of  Angelina," 
Anne  Archbald  gives  you  fascinating  gossip  of  the  people  of  the  Stage  and  their  fads  and 
fancies. 

The  clever  homes  of  players,  playwrights  and  managers,  shown  in  Theatre  Magazine  have 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  many  of  our  readers,  because  they  represent  the  best  of  the 
decorator's  art.  We  will  gladly  give  you  information  concerning  the  duplication  of  any- 
thing that  may  appeal  to  you  in  these  pages  —  whether  it  be  the  house  itself,  the  scheme  of 
decoration,  or  any  individual  article  in  it. 

The  advertisers  in  Theatre  Magazine  pay  liberally  for  the  privilege  of  presenting  their 
message  to  you  because  they  know  Theatre  Magazine  readers  are  discriminating  —  that  you 
will  appreciate  the  merchandise  and  service  they  offer.  The  advertising  pages  in  Theatre 
Magazine  open  the  door  to  the  refinements  of  life.  The  advertisers  merit  your  confidence 
and  you  may  respond  to  them  with  complete  assurance  of  quality,  service  and  right  prices. 


Glance  through  this  issue  again,  and  see  if  there  is  not 
something  you  may  have  overlooked. 


[2*0] 


HOTEL  CECIL 


'THE  "CECIL"  is  the  hub  of  London 
•*-  for  business  or  pleasure. 
€•  Visitors  have  the  advantage  of  the  right 

address  with  a  reasonable  tariff. 
C.  The  service  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  yet 
always  fully  efficient,  nothing  is  lacking 
in  comfort  or  convenience,   and  the 
cuisine  is  perfect. 

Write  or  Cable  to  the  Manager  for  the  tariff. 
Cables:  "Cecelia,  London." 


GOING  TO  EUROPE? 

Travel  by 

CUNARD-ANCHOR 

THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  WAY 

ONE  MILLION  TONS 

OF  LARGE  AND  LUXURIOUS 

STEAMERS 

— the  majority  equipped  with  oil-burning  engines 


AQUITANIA 

The    World's 
Wonder  Ship 


BERENGAR1A 

One  of  the  World's  Largest 
and  moit  Luxurious  Linen 


MAURETANIA 

Holder  of  the  "Blue 
Riband"  of  the  Atlantic 


For  Schedules  and  All  Information  apply  to 

CUNARD  &  ANCHOR  STEAM  SHIP  LINES 

Cunard  Building  New  York 

or  Branches  and  Agencies 


(.'I  'he  simplicity  of  our 
-L  leghorn  hats  for  women, 
their  softness  and  adaptabil- 
ity, make  them  a  harmonious 
part  of  the  outdoor  costume. 
Also  attractive  are  our  coats, 
sweaters  and  scarfs. 

Write  for  Booklet  "T" 


VOUMANC 

Founded  1861.      ^J 


581  FIFTH  AVENUE 
at  47th-  Street 
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GORHAM 


Gorkam  Silverware 
is  a  permanent  investment, 

* 


JL 


a 


after  other  important  i 

JL  J 

chases    have    disappeare 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  36TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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New  models  that  are 
true  musical  instruments 


Victr.-la  No.   240 

$115 
Mahogany  or  walnut 


Victrola  No.  280 

$200 

Mahogany  or  walnut 
Victrola  No.  28O,  electric,  $265 
Mahogany 


Being  musical  instru- 
ments the  first  requirement 
is  quality  of  musical  per- 
formance and  in  these  new 
models  the  design  is  deter- 
mined by  their  musical  re- 
quirements. These  require- 
ments have  been  learned 
through  twenty-four  years 
devoted  solely  to  the  talking- 
machine  art. 

See  and  hear  these  new 
Victrolas  which,  while  new 
in  design,  have  all  the  char- 
acteristic tone-quality  which 
has  made  the  Victrola  pre- 
eminent. 


Victfola  No.  330,  electric,  $415 
Mahogany 


Victrol 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE"  REG.  u.s.  PAT.  OFF. 

Important  -.  Look  for  these  trade-marks.    Under  the  lid.  On  the  label. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Camden,  New  Jersey 
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Distinctly  one  of  the  "gong"  and  as  full  of  "pep"  as  ever,  this  charming  and 

popular  comedienne  has  started   on   a  Trans-Continental   tour   supported  by 

her  devoted   war-time  associates 
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Editorial 

Why-  Not  Call  Them  the  Stupiesf 


EX- POSTMASTER  GENERAL  HAYS  is  now  devot- 
ing his  energies  to  the  motion  picture  industry  as 
head  of  a  new  association  to  be  known  as  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers  and  Distributors  of  America,  Inc.  Mr.  Hays  is 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  new  job.  "The  first  few  weeks,"  we 
are  informed  by  the  Neiv  York  Times,  "will  be  spent  studying 
the  moving  picture  industry  from  top  to  bottom  and  then  he  will 
start  work  at  whatever  he  thinks  is  necessary  to  carry  the  movies 
to  their  destined  function  as  the  'stabilizer'  of  American  life." 
So  far,  so  good.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  cinemat- 
ograph industry  in  this  country  needs  someone  with  ability, 
brains  and  energy  to  put  new  "pep"  into  the  pictures,  clean 
them  up,  make  their  plots  and  situations  less  hackneyed  and 
commonplace,  and  their  endings  less  obvious,  so  that  they  may 
appeal  to  intelligences  a  little  higher  than  those  of  fourteen- 
year-old  school  girls.  Whether  Mr.  Hays  possesses  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  bring  about  this  much-needed  reform, 
we  do  not  know,  but  his  own  words  on  the  subject,  again  to 
quote  the  Times,  are  hardly  reassuring: 

"The  motion  picture  is  already  the  principal  amusement 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  people;  it  is  the  sole  amusement  of 
millions;  it  may  well  become  the  national  stabilizer.  In  this 
country  we  speak  fifty  languages,  but  the  picture  of  Mother 
is  the  same  to  all — the  picture  is  the  quick  road  to  the  brain 
through  the  eye.  You  take  a  little  baby  three  days  old  and 
he  squalls  and  yells  and  gets  all  red,  and  you  shake  a  rattle 
in  front  of  his  nose  and  he  shuts  up.  What  he  wanted  was 
amusement,  and  you  give  it  to  him  with  the  rattle." 

Is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Hays  seems  to  infer,  that  intellectually  we 
Americans  are  still  children  to  be  amused,  like  infants,  with  a 
rattle  or  a  picture?  Any  kind  of  a  rattle  so  long  as  it  makes 
plenty  of  noise,  any  kind  of  a  picture  so  long  as  mother  is  seen 
in  a  gingham  apron  baking  home-made  pie. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  our  movies.  When  they  are  harm- 
less, they  are  infantile  and  incredibly  nai've.  Distorted  and 
entirely  misrepresentative  pictures  of  actual  American  life,  they 
fairly  reek  with  sickly  sentiment,  impossible  heroics,  the  coarsest 
of  clowning.  Where  they  are  bad,  they  are  brutally  vicious, 
indecently  suggestive,  so  soaked  in  violence,  sensuality,  and 
crime,  that  the  foreigner,  seeing  us  for  the  first  time  through 
such  pictures,  would  take  us  for  a  nation  of  imbeciles,  crooks 
and  prostitutes.  There  is  no  happy  medium.  The  average 
motion  picture  today  appeals  either  to  the  mentally  deficient  or 
the  criminally  inclined. 

A  conscientious  censorship  may  be  able  to  curb  the  vicious 
tendencies  of  the  screen  so  that  potential  pickpockets,  burglars, 
badger  game  workers,  dope  fiends,  murderers,  will  no  longer 
have  an  excuse  for  laying  the  blame  for  their  undoing  at  its 
door,  but  censorship  is  not  likely  to  remedy  the  inanity  and 
sickly  sentiment  of  the  average  film.  Indeed,  it  may  well 
have  the  opposite  effect.  Anxious  to  offset  the  more  dangerous 
films,  the  censors  are  likely  to  lean  in  the  other  direction  by 
giving  countenance  and  encouragement  to  pictures  whose  most 
conspicuous  feature  is  their  stupidity. 

Why,  in  a  highly  organized,  progressive  civilization  like 
ours,  why,  with  our  widespread  education,  our  boasted  culture, 
our  keen  intelligence,  should  we  be  subjected  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  seeing  our  national  trade-mark  on  motion  pictures 
which  are  inferior  and  inartistic?  It  is  because  most  of  our 
film  manufacturers,  like  most  theatre  managers,  are  "out  for 
the  money".  Our  film  makers  should  learn  to  respect 


their  public.  They  should  be  able  to  count  on  a  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  among  their  patrons  who,  on  their 
part,  should  educate  themselves  to  be  satisfied  only  with  the  best, 
a  best  not  expressed  in  terms  of  money  but  in  terms  of  art. 
That  is  another  of  our  besetting  sins.  We  talk  only  in  terms  of 
money,  we  brag  of  costly  settings,  of  fabulous  salaries  paid 
to  movie  stars,  of  million  dollar  productions.  We  talk  too 
little  in  terms  of  art.  The  movie  man,  having  no  respect  for 
his  public,  convinced  that  the  mental  capacity  of  the  average 
theatre-goer  is  low,  incapable  of  understanding  or  appreciating 
any  but  the  most  elementary  and  trite  situations,  caters  accord- 
ingly. To  those  who  like  "mushy"  pictures,  he  gives  sacch- 
arine sentiment  and  heroics  ad  nauseam;  for  the  more  morbid- 
minded  of  his  patrons  he  furnishes  sensations,  sex  stuff,  thrills. 

To  the  film  manufacturer,  it  is  all  a  question  of  demand  and 
supply.  If  the  public  flocks  to  see  these  rubbishy  pictures, 
why  should  he  break  his  head  trying  to  improve  the  quality? 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  not  all  producers  cater  to  this  low  order  of 
intelligence.  A  few — we  need  not  mention  names — are  sin- 
cere in  their  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  and  produce 
pictures  really  worthwhile,  but  they  are  in  the  minority. 
Most  of  our  film  makers  are  producing  rubbish  because  they 
believe  it  sells  best.  Perhaps  it  does.'  These  are  the  men  who 
are  making  and  showing  the  pictures  from  which  the  country 
is  suffering  today,  and  the  public  is  not  less  to  blame,  for, 
instead  of  demanding  something  better,  it  continues  to  encourage 
such  pictures  by  patronizing  them. 

Were  you  ever  tempted  in  your  youth  to  read  those  lurid 
tales  of  cheap  detective  fiction  known  as  the  dime  novel  ? 
Probably  at  the  time  you  enjoyed  those  hair-raising  yarns — 
adventures  of  gamblers,  road  agents,  dock  rats  and  other  des- 
peradoes— but,  even  as  children,  you  had  sense  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  what  you  were  reading,  for  you  quickly  hid  the 
offending  book  if  any  of  your  elders  happened  along.  Yet 
today,  the  prosperous  business  man,  the  self-respecting  mother, 
the  young  girl  accompanied  by  her  fiance,  the  young  man  at 
the  threshold  of  a  career — each  of  whom  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  caught  reading  a  dime  novel — are  not  ashamed  to  go 
to  the  movies,  where  the  same  kind  of  stuff  is  provided. 

When  one  stops  to  think  of  the  enormous  number  of  people 
whose  only  intellectual  recreation  is  this  sort  of  mental  food, 
one  is  appalled.  Each  afternoon  and  night,  in  every  city,  town 
and  village  of  this  vast  land,  millions  of  people  are  sitting  in 
semi-darkness — not  a  word  spoken — their  eyes  focussed  on  pic- 
tures which  may  be  harmless — though  stupid — but  which  we 
know  are  mostly  bad — pictures  so  vivid  that,  to  the  unsophis- 
ticated, they  give  the  impression  of  actual  life.  Think  of 
the  time  wasted !  At  best  it  is  a  lazy  pastime,  this  sitting 
in  the  dark  for  hours  idly  looking  at  pictures.  In  this  dark- 
ness and  this  silence,  what  chance  has  the  brain  of  being 
stimulated  or  the  mental  faculties  quickened  ?  The  young  man 
and  woman,  after  sitting  in  the  gloomy,  ill-ventilated  theatre 
for  three  hours,  gazing  at  rubbish,  come  out  into  the  pure  air, 
their  limbs  stiff,  their  brains  paralyzed,  their  faces  vacuous, 
their  minds -a  blank.  They've  heard  ~nothirig7  said  nothing, 
during  those  three  long  hours.  What  sort  of  men  and  women 
are  we  building  up  for  the  future,  how  great  can  we  become 
as  a  nation,  if,  as  ex-postmaster  Hays  says,  this  is  to  be  the 
principal  amusement  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  the 
national  stabilizer? 
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Marriage  is  not  always 
divorce,  or  compromise. 
Sometimes  it  reaches  a 
culmination  of  hate.  In 
"The  First  Fifty  Years" 
Clare  Eames  and  Tom 
Powers,  unhappily  mated 
at  the  b  e  g  i  n  n  in  g , 
never  stop  detesting  each 
other,  and  the  play  fol- 
lows their  quarrels 
through  half  a  century 


(Oval) 

The  diminutive 
Frances  White  has 
small  opportunity  as 
the  little  thief  in 
"The  Hotel  Mouse," 
hut  she  never  fails  to 
entrance  her  audience, 
especially  with  her 
riddle  jingle 


Whit 


Louis  Wolheini,  whose 
performance  as  the 
"hairy  ape,"  has  fairly 
B  r  o  a  d  w  ay  '  s 


taken 

breath  away,  began  his 
career  as  an  execu- 
not  in  real  life. 


tioner 


but  in  "The  Jest" 


Apeda 


Apocalyptic  in  its  message, 
Eugene  O'Neill's  new  play, 
"The  Hairy  Ape,"  presents  a 
stoker  on  an  ocean  liner  who 
feels  he  is  himself  the  steel, 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
great  boat,  only  to  find  how 
helpless  he  is  against  the 
combined  forces  of  modern 
society 


INDUSTRIAL  WRKERSOrmE 


Bruguiere 


UNUSUAL       PLAYS       OF 
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STRONG       APPEAL 


Duse  Still  Weaves  Her  Magic  Spell 

Youth  and  Beauty  Gone,  the  Famous  Italian  Is  Today  A  Finer  Actress  Than  Ever 


TO  an  American  a  theatre  ticket  is  a 
lottery;  to  an  Ital-'an  an  investment. 
If  the  American  finds  the  perform- 
ance indifferent  he  refuses  to  applaud  or 
else  he  quits  the  playhouse;  the  Italian 
stays  to  the  final  moment,  manifesting  his 
indignation  by  loud  hissing.  An  evening 
in  a  theatre  of  Italy  is  an  experience  in 
sibilancy.  Late-comers  are  hissed;  the  of- 
fender who  dares  cough  meets  with  a 
chorus  of  S-s-s's!;  the  actor  who  does  not 
come  up  to  the  mark  is  the  target  foi 
tormentors.  If  the  cackling  of  gesse  saved 
Rome,  say  th"  Italians,  our  hissing  will 
preserve  the  theatre.  No  performance  is 
complete  without  its  vocal  triptych.  There 
are  the  voice  of  the  actor,  the  voice  of  the 
prompter,  always  a  few  lines  in  advance 
and  sounding  like  a  continuous  undertone, 
and  the  voice  of  the  people.  In  their 
avidity  to  preserve  quiet  the  spectators  hiss 
so  violently  that  stage  dialogue  becomes 
inaudible. 

This  unrestraint  on  the  part  of  the  audi- 
ence is  particularly  true  in  Rome  where, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  Eleonora  Duse  pre- 
sented a  new  play  for  the  first  time  since 
her  return  to  the  stage.  It  was  not  Duse's 
reappearance  in  Rome.  In  November  she 
offered  two  plays  of  her  old  repertoire, 
Ibsen's  "Lady  From  the  Sea"  and  Marco 
Praga's  "La  Porta  Chiusa."  But  the  pre- 
sentation of  "Cosa  Sia"  ("So  Be  it") 
was  her  challenge  to  a  new  generation  of 
theatregoers,  her  demand  to  be  judged 
on  present  performance  rather  than  past 
accomplishment.  At  the  age  of  63  neces- 
sity had  -driven  her  back  to  the  stage  which 
she  had  left  more  than  a  dozen  years 
before. 

THE  significance  of  the  event  drew  a 
cosmopolitan  audience  to  the  Teatro 
Constanzi.  The  great  semi-circle  of  boxes 
was  filled  with  Italian  nobility,  with  the 
decadent  princes  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries who  spend  their  winters  sipping  the 
liquors  at  the  American  bars  of  Rome,  and 
with  officers  in  their  gay  uniforms  of  blue 
and  red.  The  foreign  colony  was  repre- 
sented by  mothers  of  Titanic  heroines 
chanting  daughters'  praises,  the  wives  of 
American  novelists  with  tiaras,  monocled 
Englishmen  tripping  over  their  raincoats 
and  placid  Austrian  innkeepers.  An  audi- 
ence that  expected  much  but  anticipated 
not  at  all  what  happened. 

"Cosa  Sia"  is  the  attempt  of  a  young 
playwright,  Tomasso  Gallarati  Scotti,  to 
write  a  realistic  play.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  peasant  mother's  resignation  to  fate.  Duse 
chose  it  because  it  was  a  play  of  the  people. 
As  in  other  countries,  the  war  has  paralyzed 
the  drama  of  Italy.  Its  chief  authors, 
Sem  Benelli,  Marco  Praga  and  the  others, 
are  the  same  today  as  before  the  conflict; 
the  younger  men  appear  content  to  write 
dramas  imitative  of  the  witty,  superficial 
pieces  of  Sacha  Guitry.  Underneath  this 
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surface  flippancy,  there  is — as  in  America, 
England  and  France — a  restless  undercur- 
rent seeking  to  manifest  itself  in  dramas 
of  truth.  "Cosa  Sia"  was  the  expression 
of  such  a  desire.^ 

DUSE,  as  the  mother,  is  disclosed  at  the 
rise  of  the  curtain.     The  scene  is  late 
evening     in     the     horn:    of     a    well-to-do 
peasant.      On   a   bed   lies   the    10-year  old 
child,  desperately  ill.     The  mother  hangs 
over  the  bedside,  a  figure  of  such  appeal- 
ing sympathy,   it  needed  not  Duse's  voice 
to    rouse    the    audience    to    desired    mood. 
The   doctor   tells   the   mother   there  is  no 
hope.     The  father,   a  brutal,   coarse   fool, 
entreats  her  to  leave  the  boy  and  to  come 
to  bed  with  him.     She  refuses.     Left  alone, 
she  prays  to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  on 
her    bureau.      She    will    give    up    all  -her 
money,   she  will    sacrifice  her  en;  earthly 
joy — that  of  standing  at  the  window  and 
watching  the  man  she  has  loved  in  silence 
pass   by   each  day — she  will    make   a   life- 
pilgrimage    and    she    will    even    leave    her 
child  as  penance  if  only  the  boy  may  live. 
At   the   end   of  the  act   the   child    gives   a 
faint  mean.     The  mother,  with  a  call  to 
the    faithful    woman    friend    in    the    next 
room — a  cry  of  such  mingled  wonder,  be- 
lief   and    understanding    that    none    who 
heard    Duse    utter    it    can    forget — stands 
transfixed.    Her  prayer  has  been  answered. 
The  success  of  this  first  act  was  not  in 
doubt.      Duse    responded    to    innumerable 
curtain   calls,    "bravo"   was   shouted    from 
every    part    of    the    house,    flowers    were 
showered    on    the   stage.      Roman    dandies 
almost  forgot  their  occupation  of  strolling 
up  the  aisles  and   examining  each  TOW  of 
women   through   opera   glasses.      For   once 
the  play  absorbed  these  connoisseurs  of  sex. 

THE  second  act  takes  place  years  later. 
The  stage  is  divided  into  a  lower  level, 
representing  a  rocky  glade  and  an  upper 
stretch  of  long  greensward.  The  mother 
enters,  bent,  aged,  white-haired.  She  has 
stolen  back  for  one  glimpse  of  her  boy. 
Grown  to  manhood,  he  has  turned  into  the 
same  roisterer  the  father  was  before  him. 
He  enters  with  rowdy  farmer  companions 
and  their  sweethearts.  Below,  the  mother 
crouches,  striving  to  peej  up  at  the  boy, 
then  creeping  off  only  to  be  drawn  back 
by  a  force  she  cannot  resist.  Her  presence 
is  discovered  and  she  reveals  herself  to 
the  son.  He  will  have  none  of  her  and 
taunts  her  with  vile  epithets.  "You  may 
think  I  did  not  know  what  was  going  on," 
he  says.  "But  I  was  ten  when  you  de- 
serted us.  I  know  you  had  a  lover.  I 
know  you  are  a  bad  woman." 

This  was  the  scene  that  decided  the 
fate  of  Tomasso  Gallarati  Scotti's  play. 
Whether  or  not  the  excitable  audience  was 
too  deeply  stirred  by  sympathy  for  the 
mother  or  whether  the  spectators  resented 


the  words  used  by  the  son  as  too  indecent  to 
be  spoken  from  the  stage,  no  one  knows. 
Whatever  the  reason,  pandemonium  broke 
loose.  It  started  with  a  volley  of  hissing 
which  quickly  spread  over  the  entire  house. 
So  extraordinary  was  this  outburst  and  so 
violent  did  it  become  that  the  performance 
was  stopped. 

Duse  ceased  to  speak  her  lines,  although 
she  never  dropped  character.  The  other 
actors  strove  to  continue  but  were  unable. 
The  hissing  increased,  mingled  with  shouts 
of  "Basta!  Basra!"  ("Enough!  Enough!"). 
Finally,  after  a  few  moments,  someone 
started  applause  which  was  taken  up  bv 
a  minority  of  the  spectators,  but  which 
had  the  effect  of  silencing  the  uproar.  The 
play,  which  was  but  a  short  way  from 
the  act  finale,  went  on,  although  there 
were  sporadic  attempts  to  stop  it.  The 
curtain  fell  to  a  jumbled  stage  picture. 
Applause  was  perfunctory. 

After  a  long  delay  Duse,  plainly  indig- 
nant, appeared  before  the  curtain  leading 
the  author.  The  hissing  was  redoubled. 
"Duse!  Duse!"  called  the  audience.  "Sola! 
Sola!"  It  was  apparent  they  liked  Duse, 
but  condemned  the  play.  Duse  appeared 
once  or  twice  more  and  the  excited  specta- 
tors poured  into  the  promenade  tunnels 
behind  the  semi-circle  of  boxes.  The  play 
was  through.  No  Roman  audience,  sitting 
in  the  Coliseum  half  a  mile  away  ever  voted 
"thumbs  down"  more  firmly  than  this 
modern  gathering  in  the  Teatro  Constanzi. 

A  HAZY  epilogue  showed  the  mother 
wandering  into  a  chapel  where,  for 
some  obscure  reason,  she  is  accused  of 
stealing  the  ornaments  from  the  altar. 
Finally,  overcome  by  grief,  she  falls 
prostrate  before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin. 
"Cosa  Sia"  is  not  a  good  play,  but  as 
a  study  of  a  mother's  resignation,  it  pro- 
vides a  fascinating  character  for  Duse. 
Moreover,  so  earnest  an  attempt  to  write 
a  sincere  drama  deserved  less  hasty  con- 
demnation. Duse  made  one  more  attempt 
to  present  it  in  Rome,  then  abandoned  the 
project  and  started  on  a  tour  of  northern 
Italy,  presenting  the  plays  of  her  former 
repertoire,  familiar  to  those  who  idolized 
her  before  failing  health  and  the  D'An- 
nunzio  episode  drove  her  from  the  stage. 
It  would  not  be  strange  if  Duse  mur- 
mured at  the  ingratitude  of  theatregoers. 
Both  need  and  the  appeals  of  her  admirers 
had  brought  her  back  to  the  footlights. 
Today,  her  beauty  gonek,  age  creeping  on, 
she  is,  if  possible,  a  finer  actress  than  be- 
fore. She  has  lost  but  the  appearance  of 
youth;  the  spirit  flames  as  deeply  in  her 
slight,  frail  body.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  his  famous  comparison  be- 
tween Duse  and  Bernhardt,  Bernard  Shaw 
said  all  that  could  be  said  of  the  actress. 

(Continued  on  page  338) 
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Shafimlel  Stuilios 


IRENE       BORDONI 

This    chic    French   comedienne   once   more    delights    Broadway — this   time    in    the    title    role 

of  "The  French  Doll,"  where  her  piquant  accent,  vivacious  charm,  and  loveliness  of  person 

gain  for  her  as  great  applause  on  the  speaking  stage  as  she  has  already  won  in  such  musical 

comedies  as  "Hitchy  Koo,"  "Sleeping  Partners,"  and  "As  You  Were" 
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Stage  Mary  An  Extinct  Species 

Even  Eva  Le  Gallieiine  Prefers  Hectic  Roles  to  the  Goody  Goody  Kind 


IT  was  an  easier  job  for  friend  Diogenes 
to  find  an  honest  man  than  it  is  today 
to  find  an  actress  whose  stage  work  and 
personality  have  identified  her  with  spiri- 
tual roles.  After  Laura  Hope  Crewes  had 
told  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  all  about 
the  scarlet  women  roles  she  had  refused ; 
and  Pauline  Lord  had  confessed  to  us 
that  she  did  not  mind  in  the  least  portray- 
ing an  Anna  Christie  type  of  wanton  wom- 
an, we  set  out  to  find  a  stage  character 
whose  morals  were  intact.  We  desired  to 
find,  in  a  play,  not  only  a  woman  who 
herself  treads  the  paths  of  rectitude,  but 
one  who  fairly  revels  in  her  purity.  Hav- 
ing gone  to  this  extreme,  we  went  still 
further,  and  decided  that  even  the  actress 
who  played  the  part  of  this  paragon  of 
virtue,  must  have  something  ethereal  about 
her — something  not  of  common  clay.  She 
must,  we  determined,  give  the  impression 
that  she  was  far  above  the  average  woman 
— superior  to  her  weaknesses,  unsophisti- 
cated, unworldly,  demure,  even  Mid- 
Victorian. 

All  this  was  for  the  sake  of  contrast. 
Having  tired  of  writing  about  Magda- 
lenes,  we  wanted  Marys.  Besides,  the 
Editor  had  hinted  that  morality  was  a 
quality  not  to  be  despised. 

'TWERE  must,"  he  said  firmly,  "be  a  play 
-^  in  town  featuring  a  refreshingly  dif- 
ferent type  of  woman  than  you  have  been 
writing  about  recently.  Go  and  seek  her!" 
We  recalled  that  there  was  "Julie,"  of 
Liliom  fame,  played  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne. 
daughter  of  the  well-known  poet,  Richard 
Le  Gallienne.  We  found  Miss  Le  Gal- 
lienne in  her  charming  studio  apartment 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  near  Washington  Square, 
propped  up  in  bed  under  a  pale,  blue,  silk 
coverlet.  So  far,  so  good.  The  setting 
was  all  right,  too.  Quaint  furniture,  can- 
dlesticks, gay,  cretonne  curtains,  leather 
bound  books  on  the  table,  small,  lace  edged 
white  pillows  forming  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  little,  young  face  of  Miss 
Le  Gallienne.  Her  soft  brown  hair  waved 
back  smoothly  and  severely  from  a  face 
devoid  of  make-up  of  any  kind.  Here 
was  youth  and  immaturity!  The  soul  of 
Julie  fairly  shone  from  the  eyes  of  this 
young  actress!  Ah,  we  had  chosen  wisely, 
we  meditated*  Here  was  a  young  woman 
who  would  expound-  just  the  sort  of  views 
we  wanted!  We  explained  our  mission. 
Miss  Le  Gallienne  smiled,  and  then  we 
were  a  bit  startled  to  see  her  flick  the 
ash  off  a  cigarette,  and  place  it  and  its 
amber  holder  on  a  small  brass  tray  at  her 
elbow.  The  commonplace  act  of  smoking 
and  flicking  did  not,  naturally,  startle  us. 
It  was  the  fact  that  Miss  Le  Gallienne 
was  getting  out  of  character.  By  rights, 
our  dear  Mid-Victorian  lady  should  have 
been  embroidering  or  nibbling  mint  wafers. 
But  she  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  After 
crunching  out  the  last  bright  cigarette  spark, 
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Miss  Le  Gallienne  said  a  bit  maliciously: 

"But  Julie,  you  know,  is  not  a  good 
woman.  She  lives  openly  with  a  'rough- 
neck'— a  crude,  coarse  fellow  to  whom  she 
is  not  married.  No,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  you  entirely  overlooked  this  fact.  Julie 
really  is  a  fine  sort  of  woman,  an  excep- 
tional woman.  She  is  courageous,  tender, 
devoted,  trying  to  be  a  force  for  good  in 
the  life  of  the  man  she  loved.  She  is  not 
coarse ;  she  is  not  common ;  she  is  not 
promiscuous.  But  she  certainly  can  not 
be  said  to  be  exactly  virtuous.  At  any 
rate,  not  from  the  conventional  viewpoint. 
In  Europe  that  sort  of  thing  is  winked 
at,  if  not  openly  sanctioned.  If  a  woman 
loves  a  man  devotedly,  she  simply  goes  to 
live  with  him — with  or  without  marriage — 
and  some  people  think  that  is  not  such  a 
strange  thing  for  her  to  do." 

Going,  going,  almost  gone,  were  our 
plans  for  a  contrast  story. 

"Have  you  not,  usually,  portrayed  a 
different  type  of  woman  than  Julie?"  we 
asked,  hopefully,  still  clinging  to  our  orig- 
inal idea  of  writing  about  a  Mary. 

"Oh,  yes,  there  was  my  role  in  "Not 
So  Long  Ago."  I  was  a  very  pure,  lily- 
like  girl  in  that  play.  Just  a  sweet  debu- 
tante, a  guarded  young  lady — very  proper, 
very  prim,  and  quite  irreproachable  as  to 
character."  There  was  mingled  scorn  and 
weariness  in  Miss  Le  Gallienne's  voice. 
"I  began  my  stage  career  in  this  country, 
also  cast  as  a  perfectly  proper  young  wom- 
an. Miss  Barrymore  selected  me  to  play 
the  role  of  a  titled  Englishwoman  in  a  play 
with  her.  I  was  supposed  to  be  very  snob- 
bish, come  of  an  excellent  family,  and,  of 
course,  have  good  morals  and  quite  puri- 
tanical views.  It  was  dreadfully  boring. 
I  never  would  have  been  able  to  keep  it  up, 
but  for  the  fact  that  I  was  so  deeply 
grateful  to  Miss  Barrymore  for  choosing 
me  as  a  protegee,  and  for  giving  me  such  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  gain  a  start  in  this 
country. 

"Then,  too,  in  this  play,  I  discov?red  the 
surprising  fact  that  I  actually  looked  well 
in  evening  clothes.  I  had  'always  thought 
I  was  too  plain  to  make  a  good  stage  ap- 
pearance in  dressy  clothes,  but  I  really 
looked  quite  all  right." 

STILL  striving  valiantly  to  idealize  a  cer- 
tain type,  we  attempted  to  steer  the  con- 
versation into  a  different  channel.  The 
little  mahogany  table  at  Miss  Le  Ga'.lienne's 
bedside  was  covered  with  books.  Books ! 
They  might  lead  us  back  to  safety.  Maeter- 
linck, for  instance — 

"Do  you  like  the  Russian  writers?" 
asked  Miss  Le  Gallienne.  "I  have  just  got 
over  an  orgy  of  Russian  reading.  Turgen- 
ieff,  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy.  I  became  sad, 
gloomy,  introspective,  after  such  a  literarv 
debauch,  and  then  every  one  in  the  com- 
pany asks  me  why  I  look  and  act  so  de- 
pressed. Just  now  I'm  studying  the  Russian 


language.  I'm  intensely  interested  in  every- 
thing Russian. 

One  of  the  roles  I'd  like  most  to  play 
is  Hilda,  in  Ibsen's  "Lady  from  the  Sea.'* 
Oh,  yes,  I  am  fond  of  the  role  of  'Julie', 
but  it's — well — it's  a  minor  chord.  I  want 
to  strike  a  major  note.  Julie  is  more  or 
less  of  a  negative  type — sweet,  affectionate, 
susceptible,  sinking  her  own  personality  in 
that  of  the  man  she  adores. 

"I  want  to  portray  a  more  vibrant  type 
— a  stronger  woman,  with  a  more  colorful 
personality.  I'm  tired  of  being  meek  and 
mild  and  retiring.  I  want  to  come  right 
out  on  the  stage,  and  let  people  feel  that 
there's  force  of  character  back  of  the  type 
I  delineate." 

And  then,  as  a  very  little,  and  very  gen- 
erous girl,  often  praises  her  playmates,  Miss 
Le  Galliene  spoke  enthusiastically,  and 
almost  reverently,  of  her  idols.  There  was 
Ethel  Barrymore,  whom  she  considers  one 
of  the  finest  women  in  her  profession,  partic- 
ularly kind  and  helpful  to  aspiring  young 
actors;  Ben  Ami,  whom  she  believes  the 
greatest  actor  on  the  stage  today;  Nazi- 
mova ;  and  Margalo  Gillmore.  And  while 
speaking  of  members  of  her  profession, 
American  newspaper  dramatic  critics  came 
in  for  a  scoring. 

V 

THEIR  criticism  is  so  destructive,"  said 
Miss  Le  Gallienne,  abit  bitterly.  "When 
a  young  actress  is  cast  in  a  leading  role, 
they  oftimes  criticise  her  for  not  doing 
as  well  as  an  actress  many  years  her  senior. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  very  often  ex- 
travagantly praise  a  young  actress,  thus 
completely  turning  her  head.  As  a  result 
she  feels  that  she  has  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  fame,  and  has  nothing  more  to  strive 
for.  Why,  in  Europe,  an  actress  or  actor 
is  not  taken  seriously  by  the  dramatic 
critics  or  by  the  theatre-going  public  until 
he  has  reached  35  or  40.  The  critics 
may  hint  that  a  young  actress  'shows 
promise',  but  she  never  receives  much  more 
praise  than  this.  But,  then,  of  course, 
everything  is  done  differently  in  Europe 
than  it  is  here. 

"Just  the  other  night  while  dining  out 
with  a  young  Russian  friend  of  mine,  we 
touched  on  this  very  subject.  We  agreed 
for  instance  that  the  dollar  language  was 
the  most  generally  spoken  over  here.  My 
friend  said :  'Every  one  over  here  talks 
in  figures  of  money — fifty  dollars,  twenty- 
five  dollars,  ten  dollars,  five  dollars.  In 
Russia,  money  is  not  the  topic  of  con- 
versation. Friends  get  together  and  dis- 
cuss the  soul,  the  spirit,  the  mind,  intel- 
lect, science,  literature,  the  hereafter.'  And 
it  is  true.  I  have  noticed,  even  in  Russian 
books,  that  no  sooner  is  a  young  woman 
introduced  to  a  young  man,  say,  in  the 
roach  of  a  train,  or  a  drawing  room,  then 
she  begins  to  ask  him  about  his  soul.  It 
does  not  take  them  very  long  to  get  ac- 
quainted." (Continued  on  page  288) 
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IF  MARY  GARDEN  WERE  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK 

By  CHARLES  LE  MAIKE 

This    series   of    visions    was    rapped    out   by    our    own    private    table    tipping    rontrol    and    is    absolutely 
"  authentic.     We    have    sketched    them    for    you    so    that    you,    too,    may    know    just    wha 

imiler    the    circumstances 


'" 


ould    happen 


Upon  every  corner  cigarette  factories  would 
flourish  and  exactly  at  noon,  the  cigarette  girls 
would  file  out  one  by  one,  gathering  them- 
selves in  interesting  groups  with  an  eye  to 
dramatic  effect  while  they  raise  their  culti- 
vated voices  in  the  well-known  Smoke  Sonp 
from  Carmen 


Here  are  all  the  prima 
donnas  in  America 
(the  rest  have  gone 
through  the  door) 
being  deported  as 
useless  and  unneces- 
sary articles.  As 
they  fling  their  er- 
mine wraps  about 
their  s  h  o  ul  d  e  r  s, 
they  bite  their  car- 
mine lips  in  rage 
and  snap  their  fin- 
gers in  chagrin 


Ami,    added    our 
control,   even   be- 
fore Miss  Garden 
becomes  Mayor,  1 
advise   the    Presi- 
dent lo  offer  her 
the       presidential 
chair.         If       he 
waits    until    later, 
he  may   not  have 
the  chance  of  of- 
fering    it,     after 
saying   which    the 
laule    came    down 
with    a     thump 
mil     was     stilled 


Here  we  have  another  phase  of  city  life 
under  this  regime — the  vamp  school. 
This,  like  compulsory  military  training, 
would  be  a  national  institution  neces- 
sarily attended  by  every  young  girl  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
two.  Graduates  would  receive  a  diploma 
and  the  right  of  using  the  letters  E.  V. 
<  experienced  vamp)  after  her  name. 


The  whole  city  would  be  laid  out  neatly 
and  efficiently  like  a  stage  setting,  no 
more  grey  buildings,  no  more  dirt. 
Little  carpets  of  green  paper  grass  would 
be  arranged  here  and  there  down  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Broadway,  and  the  more 
drab  parts  of  Greenwich  Village  and 
the  Bronx.  Besides,  the  city's  corps  of 
maids  would  try  at  noon,  armed  with 
bottles  of  Mary  Garden  perfume,  to  spray 
the  streets,  a  method  infinitely  superior 
to  the  usual  clumsy  one  of  keeping  them 
sanitary 


Why  has  not  America  a  na- 
tional costume?  This  lack 
would  be  supplied  immed- 
iately upon  Miss  Garden's  in- 
auguration in  office.  All  wom- 
en would  be  required  by  law 
to  dress  a  la  Carmen,  the  type 
of  costume  most  becoming  to 
the  Mayor 
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Fletcher  Free  Libr»r  > 


And,  after  that,  we  lost  all  hope  of  get- 
ting the  sort  of  article  we  had  planned  in 
advance.  We  let  the  conversation  run 
willy  nilly.  It  is  surprising  the  number 
of  things  in  which  this  actress  is  interested. 
Her  particular  hobby  is  languages.  She 
speaks  several  well,  and  is  now  studying 
Spanish  and  Russian.  She  is  extremely 
fond  of  reading,  and  when  on  the  road, 
carries  around  with  her  an  ingenious  in- 
vention of  her  own — a  combination  ward- 
robe trunk  and  bookcase.  She  modestly 
declares  that  she  still  has  much  to  learn 
about  acting,  and  whenever  she  can  spare 
the  time  she  visits  theatres  and  studies  the 
work  of  actors  whose  art  she  admires. 


She  finds  her  greatest  amusement  reading 
dozens  of  plays  which  amateur  authors  send 
her,  always  going  over  each  one  carefully 
for  the  germ  of  a  good  idea  or  plot.  Even 
her  work  on  the  "subway  circuit"  inter- 
ests Miss  Le  Gallienne. 

"  It's  ever  so  much  fun  playing  in 
Brooklyn,"  she  said,  mischievously.  "I 
learn  so  many  new  things  about  'Liliom.' 
The  audiences  laugh  hilariously  at  points 
in  the  play  which  I  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve were  filled  with  pathos.  For  in- 
stance, when  Liliom  goes  through  his 
ordeal  of  fire  in  the  life  hereafter,  my 
Brooklyn  audiences  roar  with  glee.  They 
think  him  frightfully  funny.  Mind?  Not 


in  the  least.  You  cannot  expect  any  one 
to  take  from  a  play  any  more  than  he  is 
intellectually  able  to  take.  Brooklyn  audi- 
ences aren't  the  only  ones  who  give  them- 
selves away.  I  have  heard  many  people 
admit  that  they  did  not  understand  'Liliom' 
at  all,  and  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
a  comedy  or  tragedy,  a  drama  or  melo- 
drama. If  you  have  the  understanding 
soul  'Liliom'  will  not  'go  over  your  head.' 
If  you  have  not,  you  cannot  be  blamed  for 
not  appreciating  Liliom  or  Julie,  or  their 
sorrows.  Besides,  I  am  satisfied  jf  I  have 
merely  entertained  my  audience.  That  is 
why,  after  all,  people,  as  a  rule,  come  to 
the  theatre." 


The  Ten  Best  "Props" 


AS  the  dramatic  year  draws  to  a  close, 
the  critical  pastime  of  handing  out 
the  laurel  begins.  The  producers 
are  sitting  in  their  box  offices,  counting 
out  the  money,  and  the  actors  are  begin- 
ning to  look  forward  to  the  relaxations  of 
the  Atlantic  or  of  Great  Neck,  but  mean- 
time the  critical  judges,  both  professional 
and  amateur,  are  busy  thumbing  over  their 
accumulated  programmes.  Those  who  have 
blue  ribbons  to  pin,  prepare  to  pin  them 
now. 

These  exercises  usually  take  the  form 
of  "ten  best"  and  "ten  best  that."  Comb- 
ing over  the  productions  of  the  season, 
the  experts  select  the  plays  and  players 
who  have,  in  their  estimation,  contributed 
most  to  the  advancement  of  their  art. 
Their  choices,  alphabetically  arranged  or 
else  tabulated  in  the  order  of  merit,  are 
duly  published  to  a  waiting  world,  and 
mere  theatregoers  spend  many  a  pleasant 
evening  quarreling  with  their  decisions  or 
improving  upon  them. 

The  Drama  League  makes  an  authentic 
choice  of  those  who  have  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  cause,  and  those  thus 
honored  are  invited  to  a  banquet,  where 
they  occupy  such  positions  of  distinction, 
and  are  in  fact  so  conspicuous,  that  one 
wonders  whether  they  really  have  a  chance 
to  enjoy  the  food.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
actors  who  attend  these  functions  do  not 
have  to  satisfy  an  appetite,  and  so  merely 
go  through  the  motions  of  eating  with 
evident  relish,  much  as  they  might  do 
while  taking  part  in  a. stage  meal. 

There  is  something  truly  fascinating 
about  stage  food,  and  the  manner  of  its 
histrionic  disappearance.  Who  will  ever 
forget  that  patient  loaf  of  bread  that 
Margaret  Wycherly  kept  eternally  cutting 
in  "Jane  Clegg"?  And  does  anyone  recall 
a  more  intense  scene  of  drama  than  that 
opening  of  the  last  act  of  "The  Grand 
Duke" — with  no  one  on  the  stage  but 
Lionel  Atwill  and  his  breakfast?  Here 
was  drama  reduced  to  highest  nutriment — 
the  conflict  between  an  epicure  and  his 
spices  which  was  as  packed  with  thrills  as 
a  conflict  between  a  dope  fiend  and  his 
vices.  Atwill  gave  as  much  thought  and 
deliberation  to  the  dressing  of  his  salad  as 


By  LISLE  BELL 

Ziegfeld  gives  to  the  undressing  of 
his  chorus. 

The  more  we  think  about  the  importance 
of  this  property  breakfast,  the  more  we 
are  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  whole 
domain  of  stage  props  has  been  neglected 
in  the  annual  awards  of  the  drama  experts. 
Burns  Mantle  edits  a  volume  of  the  best 
plays  of  the  year;  the  magazine  critics 
issue  their  ukases  of  ten  best  "unfeatured 
male  players,"  and  "unfeatured  female 
players;"  even  the  reviewers  at  Podunk 
and  the  one-night  stands  get  out  lists  of 
the  best  things  that  have  come  to  the 
"opry  house," — and  all  this  time  the  props 
have  languished,  unwept  and  unsung. 

Here  goes,  then,  for  the  ten  best  props 
of  the  season  of  1921-22: 

1.  The    Sunday    paper   in    "The    First 
Year."     This  award  might  properly  have 
been  made  last  year,  only — as  we  said — 
the  idea  wasn't  in  operation  then.    Frank 
Craven   has   always   placed   great   trust   in 
the  power  of  props  in  writing  plays.    The 
victrola    and    the    bottle   of    washwoman's 
gin  are  examples  of  his  skill,  but  best  of 
all   is  the  Sunday  paper.      Its  delayed  ap- 
pearance in   the  final   act  is   fraught  with 
as  much  suspense  as  the  delayed  reprieve, 
which    always   came   just    in    the    nick   of 
time   in   the   old   melodramas.      It  doesn't 
seem   like   a  Christian   Sunday  to  the  old 
father  until   that   paper  arrives;   it  is  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  a  position  among  the 
"ten  best." 

2.  The  box  of  chocolates  in  "Dulcy." 
This  noisy  prop  is  on   in  only  one  scene, 
but   it  holds   the   center  of   the   stage   for 
the  time  being.     Thanks  to  a  particularly 
audible  brand  of  waxed  paper,  it  practically 
drowns  out  a  touching  scene  on  the  piano. 
This   box    of   chocolates   must   be    a    near 
relation  to  the  kind  the  matinee  girls  bring 
with  them ;  it's  the  only  prop  of  the  season 
with    a    speaking    part.      Its    lines    fairly 
crackle. 

3.  Lenore     Ulric's     powder     puff     in 
"Kiki."    This  prop  has  a  rather  intimate 
and  frivolous  role,  of  which  it  acquits  it- 
self well.     Its  appearances  are  unexpected 
— and   its  disappearances  even   more  so. 

4.    The  Jazz  in  "The  National  Anthem." 
Although  an  off-stage  part,  it  really  dom- 


inates the  drama.  Mr.  J.  Hartley 
Manners  is  perfectly  frank  in  casting 
syncopation  to  the  winds,  and  while 
Laurette  Taylor  teeters  toward  tragedy 
and  then  toddles  back  toward  better 
things,  one  hears  the  prop  personification 
of  modern  evil,  soughing  and  saxophoning 
in  the  wings.  It's  a  big  role  for  a  prop, 
admirably  interpreted. 

5.  The  family  Bible  in  "The  Intimate 
Strangers."       Booth     Tarkington,      better 
than  any  other  American  playwright,  knows 
the  value  of  a  sentimental  prop,  discreetly 
cast.     The  Bible  which  enters  so  tenderlv 
into    the    question    of    Billie    Burke's    age 
(we  speak  solely  of  the  drama;  not  of  the 
lady  herself)   could  not" be  improved  upon, 
and    in   fact  has   not   been   since   the   time 
of  King  James. 

6.  John    Drew's   simulated    false   teeth 
in    "The   Circle."    We   say   simulated  be- 
cause    any     assumption     beyond     that     is 
an  affair  between  Mr.  Drew  and  his  den- 
tist— not  for  outsiders.      Nevertheless,  the 
occasions  when  Somerset  Maugham  has  in- 
troduced the  old  roue's  counterfeit  molars 
into   the    action    are    sharply    defined,    and 
never    fail    to    strike    a    responsive    guffaw 
from   the  audience. 

7.  "Gibbon's   Decline    and    Fall,"    etc. 
This  prop  plays  the  role  of  the  "heavy"  in 
Mr.  Milne's  otherwise  light  comedy.    The 
use  to  which  it  is  put,  however,  seems  to 
place  less  emphasis  on  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  than  it  does  on  the 
decline  and   fall   of   Mr.   Gibbon   himself. 
A  soporific   prop   in   a  wide-awake   play. 

8.  The  far- western  bar  in  "The  Squaw 
Man." 

9.  The    middle-western    bar    in    "The 
Deluge." 

10.  The    down    eastern    bar    in    "Anna 
Christie.'' 

Two  of  these  bars  figured  in  produc- 
tions of  Arthur  Hopkins,  and  unquestion- 
ably Mr.  Hopkins'  well-known  theory  of 
unconscious  projection  was  a  factor  in  their 
success.  In  truth,  the  projection  did  not 
cease  at  the  footlights  but  carried  over  into 
the  consciousness  of  drama  lovers  and 
others,  where  it  stirred  vague  memories. 
A  prop  that  can  do  that  deserves  the  blue 
ribbon — even  under  the  blue  law. 
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J.  W.  Pondelicek 


The  Dancing  Lesson 
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Bruguiere 


Part  I:     Adam   (George  Gaul)  and  Eve  (Ernita  Lascelles)  seated  in  the  Garden,  under 
the  Tree  of   Knowledge,   learn  from  the  Serpent  the  secret  of  Death  and  Life 


SATIRE         AND         PSEUDO—   PHILOSOPHY 
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Part  II:  Lubin  (Claude  King)  and 
Jocye  Burgc  (A.  P.  Kaye),  amusing 
paraphrases  of  Asquith  and  Lloyd 
George,  show  themselves  to  be  shallow, 
self-seeking  political  charlatans 


from  the  hard  soil, 
while  their  sons 
have  learned  to 
hunt  and  murder 


(Center) 

Part  II I:  2170  A.D. 
Science  has  made 
wonderful  discov- 
eries, not  the  least 
being  a  telephone 
which  makes  possi- 
ble a  vision  of  the 
person  spoken  to 


Photos 
ItritRuiere 


The  Flapper 
(Martha  Bryan 
Allen)  of  30,000 
A.D.  is  born  at  the 
age  of  18  from  an 
egg.  The  He-An- 
cient (M  o  f  f  a  t 
Johnston)  opens 
the  shell  and  re- 
leases her 


The  Elderly  Gen- 
tleman (Albert 
Bruning),  made 
up  to  look  like 
Shaw  himself, 
comes  to  a  tragic 
end  after  seeing 
all  his  illusions 
shattered 


SHAW'S         FANTASTIC 


"BACK 
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METHUSELAH' 


*Ambush! 


A  Play  in  Three  Acts  by  Arthur  Richman 

new  American  playwright  first  attracted  attention  two   or  three  seasons  past  <with  "Not  So  Long  Ago"  that 
charming  play  of  old  New   York,  of  the   1850   period,  when  crinolines  and  feminine   modesty   and  loveliness,   and 
high   stocks   and    old-fashioned   gallantry  were   still    in   vogue,  and  the  brazen  young  flapper  had  not  yet  inflicted  her- 
self upon  the   community.    Utterly  different   in   mood   and   setting  is  his  new  play  which  deals  with   the  pitfalls  that 
await  parents  who   allow  their  daughters   to   ape  the  ways    and    morals    of    the    harlot.      The    following    excerpts    are 
printed    here    by    courtesy    of    Mr.    Arthur    Richman    and    the    Theatre    Guild 


THE  play  opens  in  the  humble,  yet  re- 
spectable home  of  Walter  Nichols,  a 
clerk,  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York. 
High-principled,  punctiliously  honest,  Nichols 
has  never  stooped  to  any  of  the  tricks  that 
enable  some  «ien  to  make  money.  All  his 
life  he  has  remained  a  drudge,  unable  to  push 
his  way  out  of  the  clerk  class  into  a  position 
where  he  can  give  his  wife,  Harriett,  and 
daughter,  Margaret,  the  luxuries  and  pleasures 
for  which  they  long — a  fact  which  they  bit- 
terly resent.  At  the  opening  of  the  first  act, 
Walter  and  his  wife  are  alone  in  the  room, 
while  Margaret  is  dressing  to  go  out.  Harry, 
a  friend  of  Margaret's  and  a  rather  com- 
mon young  man  of  the  would-be  sporty  type, 
enters.  In  a  short  scene,  Harry  accuses 
Margaret  of  not  going  with  him  any  more,  be- 
cause she  prefers  the  society  of  richer  men. 
Alone  with  Harriett,  Walter  expresses  his  fear 
that  Harry  may  be  right  in  saying  that  Margaret 
is  only  interested  in  people  of  wealth,  but  he 
receives  little  consolation  from  his  wife  whose 
sympathies  are  all  with  her  daughter.  Margaret 
re-enters. 

MARGARET:  (At  window  up  R.  C.)  What 
time  is  it,  father? 

WALTER:  (Consulting  his  watch)  Five  min- 
utes to  eight.  Where  are  you  going  tonight, 
dear? 

MARGARET:      Just    motoring. 
WALTER:    Mr.    Kraigne    and    you    alone?      No 
one  else? 

MARGARET:  We  might  pick  up  some  friends 
of  his — I  don't  know. 

WALTER:  I'd  take  a  wrap — it's  only  June,  and 
it  may  blow  up  cooler. 

MARGARET:  They  always  have  wraps  in  the 
car. 

WALTER:  What  time  will  you  be  home? 
MARGARET:  (Angrily)  For  Heaven's  sake,  stop 
asking  questions!  (Walter  starts  to  speak)  I 
know  what  you're  going  to  say — it's  only  your 
love  for  me.  But  I'm  nearly  twenty,  dad,  and 
for  two  years  I've  been  working  in  New  York. 
I  think  I'm  entitled  to  do  as  I  please  once  in  a 
while! 

WALTER:  (Gently)  I  meant  nothing  by  my 
questions.  It's  natural  that  I  should  want  to 
know  what  you  do  and  who  your  friends  are. 
Your  mother  feels  the  same  way  about  it, 
I'm  sure. 

HARRIET:  No,  I  don't.  Leastways,  I  don't  ask 
questions. 

WALTER:  There's  only  one  thing,  Margaret. 
When  you  stay  out  late  I  worry.  (Margaret 
starts  to  speak)  I  can't  help  it — I'm  made  like 
that.  Last  Tuesday — 

MARGARET:  Have  I  got  to  hear  about  that 
again? 
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WALTER:  I  am  merely  asking,  dear,  please  not 
to  stay  out  so  late  again.  You  were  late  at 
the  office  twice  last  week — you  told  me  so, 
yourself — and  that's  a  mistake.  Now,  am  I 
forgiven? 

(Margaret    offers    hand — they   shake.    Lightly) 
Have  you  decided  where  you   and  your  mother 
will  spend   your  vacation?     .... 
HARRIETT:     I    won't    go    away — I    don't    enjoy 
it     ....     Margaret's  been  invited  to  spend 
a  week  with  some  friends  in  the  mountains — it 
would   be   a  good   thing  for  her  to  go. 
MARGARET:  You  see,  father,  it  would  be  cheaper 
too,  that  way. 

WALTER:  It's  kind  of  you  to  think  of  the 
expense,  dear,  but  I  could  spare  it,  if  you 
really  wanted  to  go  somewhere.  (He  stops 
suddenly) 

MARGARET:  (In  vague  alarm)  What  are  you 
looking  at? 

WALTER:  That  bracelet — that's  something  new, 
isn't  it? 

MARGARET:       (Alarmed)     Why,    that —      (She 
casts  an  appealing  glance  at  her  mother).     .     . 
HARRIET:     It's     just     a     little     thing     Margaret 
bought    the   other    day.      It    ain't    real. 
WALTER:     Imitation? 

HARRIET:  Of  course;  how  could  she  afford  it, 
if  it  was  real? 

WALTER:  But  that's  so — so  vulgar.  ...  I 
detest  -doing  things  like  that.  Suppose  the 
people  out  here  should  see  you  wearing  it. 
They  won't  know  it's  imitation  and  they'll 
wonder  who  gave  it  to  you. 
HARRIETT:  (Scornfully)  Who  cares  what  peo- 
ple say! 

WALTER:      (To    Harriett)      I'm    surprised    that 
you    should    encourage    it.      I    wish    you    would 
take  it  off,  Margaret,  and  we'll  see  if  it  can  be 
returned  next  week. 
MARGARET:     No! 

WALTER:     Please,  dear,  I'll  buy  something  real 
for   you    at   your    next    birthday.     .     .     . 
MARGARET:    What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 
WALTER:     Does  it  come  from   New  York? 
MARGARET:     Yes. 

WALTER:    Your  mother  can  ask  them  to  take  it 
back,  the   next  time  she  goes  there. 
HARRIET:    Give  it  to  me,  then.     (She  rises  and 
goes  to  Walter). 

WALTER:  We'll  keep  it  here  until  you  need  it. 
MARGARET:  (Cries'  sharply)  I'm  getting  sick 
of  all  this! 

HARRIET:  I  don't  blame  her.  Young  people  are 
young  people — if  she  feels  like  having  such 

things,   let  her  have  'em 

WALTER:     You  won't  drive  very  far  with  Mr. 
Kraigne,    will    you?     .... 
HARRIETT:    Orange  isn't  very  far. 
WALTER:     Orange? 


HARRIETT:      (To    Margaret)     Isn't   that    where 

you're  going.     You  told   me  so. 

MARGARET:      (To    Walter}      Alan    has    a    girl 

cousin  living  there,  and   we  thought  of  visiting 

her. 

WALTER:  (Pleased)  That's  a  very  good  idea. 
You  won't  be  late,  dear.  ( To  Margaret) 
Look  dear,  do  you  know  what  these  are?  (He 
shows  her  some  bonds)  These  are  bonds  worth 
ten  thousand  dollars  that  I  bought  with  the 
money  your  uncle  left  me.  They're  being  kept 
for  you. 

MARGARET:   You've  told  me  that  before. 
WALTER:      I    know,   but   I    like   to    remind   you 
why   it   is   I   don't   always   buy  you  the   things 
you'd   like.     You'll  be  glad   some   day  that  they 
were   kept   for  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Jennisons,  their 
neighbors,  then  enter.  Seymour  is  an  aggres- 
sive, opinionated  loud-talking  man  of  the  sales- 
man type.  He  has  begun  to  make  money 
rapidly  and  he  tries  to  persuade  Walter  to  go 
in  with  him,  telling  him  that  it  is  his  duty 
toward  his  wife  and  Margaret.  Alan  Kraigne 
comes  for  Margaret  and  they  go  off  together. 
Act  II,  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning 
shows  Harriet  and  Walter  waiting  for 
Margaret's  return.  She  has  been  out  all  night 
and  has  sent  them  no  word  of  explanation. 
Mention  is  made  of  her  bracelet,  and  Walter, 
who  has  accidentally  discovered  that  it  is  worth 
$200  or  $300  and  is  not  an  imitation  as 
Margaret  asserted,  is  greatly  relieved  to  dis- 
cover that  Harriett  is  apparently  in  complete 
ignorance  of  its  real  value.  The  Jennisons  ask 
Harriett  to  take  a  drive  in  their  new  car,  and 
while  they  are  talking,  Margaret  comes  in. 
The  others  go  off  leaving  her  alone  with  her 
father. 

WALTER:  Sit  down,  dear. 
MARGARET:  But  what's  the  idea?  (Catches 
herself)  I  mean,  father,  that  I'm  sleepy.  Be- 
sides, people  are  coming  for  me  later  and  I 
don't  want  to  look  tired  out. 
WALTER:  (Walter  has  crossed  to  her.  En- 
tirely from  tenderness  he  tries  to  place  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder.  At  the  first  touch  she  shrinks 
back  in  vague  alarm.  He  looks  at  her)  Are 
you  afraid  of  me?  (She  gives  him  a  quick 
look,  dark  and  suspicious,  dropping  her  eyes 
again)  You  act  as  if  you  were,  and  I've  won- 
dered sometimes  whether  you  hide  your  real 
feelings  from  me  because  you  feel  I  would 
disapprove. 

MARGARET:   You  do  find  fault  an  awful  lot. 
WALTER:    I    don't   mean   to.     There   are   times 
when  I  feel  I  ought — for  your  own  sake.     .     .     . 
MARGARET:    You  take  things  too  seriously. 
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WALTER:  That's  it — I  take  things  seriously.  1 
wish  to  Heaven  I  didn't,  but  since  I  do,  I'm 
going  to  ask  you  to  relieve  me  a  little.  Do 
you  think  it  wise  to  keep  the  company  you  do? 
MARGARET:  What  company? 
•WALTER:  Mr.  Kraigne,  for  instance,  and  his 
friends. 

MARGARET:  Alan  goes  with  the  nicest  people  in 
New  York. 

WALTER:  You  can't  afford  to  go  with  such 
people. 

MARGARET:    It  doesn't  cost  me  anything. 
WALTER:    Not  in  money,  perhaps —   (She  looks 
puzzled)     Character    and    principles — and    self- 
respect.     I've  noticed  so  often  of  late  that  you 
seem    dissatisfied    here    at    home. 
MARGARET:      (Warmly)     Well,    who   wouldn't? 
The   only  thing  that  makes   it   bearable   at   all 
is  that  I  sometimes  have  a  chance  to  get  away 
from  it.     (He  drops  his  head.   Margaret  Is  af- 
fected)    I   don't  meant  to  hurt  you,  father,   but 
since  you  ask  me  I   have  to  tell  the  truth. 
WALTER:    And    you    don't    see    my    reason    for 
wanting  you  to  give  them  up  ? 
MARGARET:     I    certainly    don't.     (A    pause:    he 
tries   another   tack) 

WALTER:    How   do  you  spend  your  time   when 
you    are    with    those    people? 
MARGARET:    (Wearily}    Oh,  goodness! 
WALTER:    I  didn't  mean  that.     Does — does  Mr. 
Kraigne  ever  make  love  to  you? 
MARGARET:   (gasps, but   immediately  breaks  into 
a  laugh)    What  an  idea  ! 

WALTER:  Margaret,  darling  you  must  tell  me 
the  truth !  (Fixes  his  eyes  on  her  and  a  note 
of  steadiness  creeps  into  his  voice)  Where 
did  you  get  the  bracelet  you  wore  last  night? 
MARGARET:  (Calmly)  You  heard  all  about 
that  before  I  left.  Are  you  going  to  begin 
again  ? 

WALTER:  You  told  me  you  bought  it  yourself 
and  that  it  wasn't  real. 

MARGARET:    Yes,  and  you  know  that's  the  truth 
because   mother   knew   all    about   it. 
WALTER:    Your  mother  repeated  what  you  had 
told  her. 

MARGARET:  Let  me  get  this  straight.  You 
think  I  didn't  tell  the  truth;  is  that  it?  And 
you  think  mother  didn't  either? 
WALTER:  No!  No!  No!  You  told  her  the 
stones  weren't  real  and  she  believed  it,  just 
as  I  did. 

MARGARET:     (Rising,   speaks   gravely)    I    won't 
stay  in   a   house   where   I'm  called    a  liar. 
WAITER:     Margaret!     We    must    come    to    an 
understanding. 

MARGARET:     (Furiously)     Do   you    suppose    I'll 
stay  here  and' be  spoke'n  to  like  that! 
WALTER:     However  much   it  hurts  both  of  us, 
we    must    have    it   out. 
MARGARET:    Well,  come  on.     What   is   it? 
WALTER:      Where   did    you   get   that   bracelet? 
MARGARET:    I   bought  it. 

WALTER:  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to 
buy  it? 

MARGARET:     (Scornfully)     You   haven't   forgot- 
ten   that    I    work,    have   you? 
WALTER:  You  couldn't  have  saved  enough  from 
your   salary  to   buy   anything   like   that. 
MARGARET:     (Laughs)     An    imitation! 
WALTER:    (Shaking  his  head)    It  isn't  an  imi- 
tation. 

MARGARET:    It  is! 

WALTER:  I  know  better,  dear.  The  diamonds 
are  real. 


MARGARET:  Well,  what  if  they  are?  Diamonds 
of  poor  quality  are  almost  as  cheap  as  imita- 
tions. 

WALTER:  You  couldn't  possibly  have  paid  for 
it. 

MARGARET:  (Pause.  Pale  and  tense  she  is  like 
an  animal  driven  into  a  corner,  ready  to  fight) 
Now  remember;  if  you  drive  me  too  far,  I'll 
leave  this  house  and  never  come  back ! 
WALTER:  I'm  not  trying  to  hurt  you — oh 
darling,  can't  you  see  I'm  trying  to  help  you? 
There's  no  use  in  your  running  away — I'll 
follow  you  and  ..wait.  (She  is  undecided)  I 
must  understand  this,  because,  if  I  don't,  I'll 
never  have  another  peaceful  hour.  I  only 
want  it  settled  now — between  us — so  your 
mother  needn't  know. 

MARGARET:  (Quickly)  You  don't  want  mother 
to  know  about  it? 

WALTER:    Not   if   we   can   possibly   help    it.     It 
would    hurt   her   too   much.      Now,   dear. 
MARGARET:    If  you  must  know,  it  was  given  to 
me. 

WALTER:  Why  didn't  you  say  so  from  the 
start? 

MARGARET:  You'd  have  made  me  give  it  back. 
I  wanted  to  keep  it. 

WALTERS   You  preferred  to  deceive  me  about  it, 
and  to  deceive  your  mother. 
MARGARET:    I  deceived  you  both.     What   about 
it? 

WALTER:    Who  gave  it  to  you?     (No   answer) 
Mr.   Kraigne? 
MARGARET:  Maybe. 

WALTER:    (Exasperated)    Was  it  Mr.  Kraigne? 
MARGARET:    Yes,   it   was   Alan. 
WALTER:     (Now   she   has   answered,   his    voice 
loses   all  asperity)     Men   don't  make  gifts   like 
that    unless   they   are   very   fond   of   a   girl. 
MARGARET:     What    do    you    know    about    such 
men?     They're   not   like  you   and   your   friends. 
(Archly)     As   a   matter   of   fact,   though,   Alan 
does    like   me. 

WALTER:  It's  more  than  that! 
MARGARET:  (Trying  to  be  angry,  but  actually 
frightened)  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
WALTER:  (Looks  at  her  closely.  She  drops  her 
eyes.  He  backs  away — she  bursts  into  tears) 
Dearest—  (For  an  instant  he  cannot  go  on) 
Oh,  my  little  girl,  all  I  want  in  the  world 
is  to  see  you  happy.  Whatever  has  happened, 
I  will  never  blame  you — never.  Trust  me.  If 
you  have  made  some  mistake — Nobody  need 
ever  know.  Just  you  and  I,  darling — no  one 
else.  Why,  I'll  surround  you  with  tenderness 
and  love — 

MARGARET:  I'm  not  good  enough  to  touch  you! 
WALTER:  (His  fear  now  becomes  a  certainty; 
he  looks  before  him  with  dull  eyes  and  open 
mouth,  then  there  is  a  moment  of  silence) 
I'm  your  father,  I  love  you,  I  want  to  help 
you. 

MARGARET:  I  don't  want  you  to  help  me!  I 
don't  want  anybody  to  help  me! 
WALTER:  (Shaking  his  head,  smiling  weakly) 
Do  you  think  I'm  the  kind  of  a  father  who 
would  turn  his  child  out  of  house?  No,  dear, 
I'm  going  to  love  you,  and  help  you  and  make 
you  forget.  You're  only  a  child,  darling,  after 
all. 

MARGARET:  I  wasn't  to  blame!  I  swear  I 
wasn't  to  blame! 

WALTER:     I'm    sure    you    weren't,    dear I'm 

sure.  (She  rises  and  starts  for  phone  up  R.  C.) 
Where  are  you  going? 


MARGARET:  He's  calling  for  me  at  four  o'clock 
— I'm  going  to  telephone  and  tell  him  not  to  come. 
WALTER:  (Involuntarily)  No!  (She  looks  at 
him)  I'm  excited,  dear,  I  hardly  know — You're 
quite  right,  dear. 

MARGARET:  (At  telephone)  Morristown  8225. 
(She  waits  for  an  answer,  and  a  sob  escapes 
her.  Hearing  an  expression  of  her  grief  he 
has  a  struggle  to  keep  his  own  tears)  Daddy, 
I'm  so  ashamed  ! 

WALTER:  (Looking  at  her)  It's  all  right, 
dearest.  We're  going  to  begin  all  over  again. 
Now  we  understand,  we  can  lay  plans  for  the 
future.  After  today  we'll  never  speak  of  it — 
never. 

MARGARET:        (At       telephone)       Morristown? 
Mr.    Alan    Kraigne,    please.      No?      (A    great 
fear   comes    into   her   eyes)     Will  you  give   him 
a  message,  please.     T<-11  him  Miss  Nichols  can- 
not meet  him  this  afternoon.     .     .     .(Hangs  up 
receiver,    Walter   rises)     He    isn't   home.     (Res- 
olutely)   I   shall   never  see   him   again. 
WALTER:   That's    right,   dear. 
MARGARET:   If   he   comes   here,   we   mustn't   see 
him,   father — not  you,  either.    (She  sobs). 
WALTER:    (Tenderly)    Do  you  love  him,  dear? 

MARGARET:  Do  you  think,  if  I  didn't ? 

WALTER:    No!     No!     I   understand.     He   made 

love  to  you,  he  made  you  believe .     Did   he 

promise  to  marry  you? 

MARGARET:  He  loved  me,  father,  and  he  prom- 
ised to  marry  me,  and  /  loved  him. 
WALTER:  Of  course,  dear — what  a  fool  I  was 
not  to  understand.  (Furiously)  These  men, 
with  plenty  of  money  and  no  conscience,  dangle 
their  gifts  and  their  promises  before  a  girl's 
eyes — 

MARGARET:     He    would    marry    me,    only — only 
his    people    won't    let    him. 
WALTER:    He  has  told  you  that? 
MARGARET:     His    father    would    disinherit    him 
if  he  did. 

WALTER:  The  beasts!  The  beasts!  (After  a 
moment)  Tell  me  about  it,  can't  you — won't  you? 
MARGARET:  It  began  a  month  ago.  He  told 
me  he  loved  me. 

WALTER:    And    did    you   care   for   him? 
MARGARET:    Oh,  so  much,  father!    He  told   me 
that    some    day    we    would    be    married.      You 
can  imagine  how  I  felt.     He's  the  only  man  I 
ever    loved,    father. 

WALTER:  Did  you  ask  him  when  you  would 
be  married? 

MARGARET:  He  said  it  would  happen  before 
the  winter.  And  then —  (She  breaks  down, 
burying  her  head  in  her  hands)  I  knew  I  was 
doing  wrong!  I  knew  it!  But  he  said  he 
would  marry  me  and  that  as  long  as  we  were 
going  to  be  married,  it  was  all  right. 
WALTER:  He  said  nothing  then  of  his  parents' 
opposition  ? 

MARGARET:  A  week  later.  (Thinks,  hard)  Yes, 
it  was  a  week.  It  nearly  killed  me.  (A  pause) 
WALTER:  (Puzzled)  Even  after  he  told  you, 
you  continued  to  meet  him? 
MARGARET:  (In  a  hard  tone)  Why  not?  Noth- 
ing mattered  any  more. 

WALTER:  You  mustn't  say  that!  You  mustn't 
believe  it! 

MARGARET:     My    life    is    ruined.      I    don't   care 
now    what    happens    to    me. 
WALTER:     No,    Margaret,    everything    can    be 
all    right — it    depends    on    the    future. 
MARGARET:     Do    you     really    believe     it    can, 
daddy?    Say  you  believe  it — 
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WALTER:  {Encouragingly}  Of  course  I  be- 
lieve it,  dear.  You're  a  good  girl  at  heart. 
MARGARET:  You'll  trust  me? 
WALTER:  Always!  (Holds  her  tightly) 
They've  lied  to  you  and  made  you  unhappy. 
All  I've  ever  wanted  was  to  make  you  happy. 
But  it's  going  to  be  all  right,  dear.  If  he 
loves  you  enough  he  will  break  down  every 
obstacle  and  claim  you;  if  he  doesn't,  you 
must  bury  your  love  for  him  deep  down  in 
your  heart  and  little  by  little  time  will  lay 
the  dust  upon  it. 

MARGARET:     (Margaret   raises   her   head)    You 
must  never  mention   all   this   again — never! 
WALTER:     After    today    not    a    word    will    be 
said.     It's  our  secret.     Your  mother  will  never 
suspect — you'll   see. 

MARGARET:  I  couldn't  stand  it!  With  infinite 
tenderness  he  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses 
her.  Tears  start  afresh  from  her  eyes,  and 
as  he  releases  her  she  utters  a  great  sob.  Still 
weeping,  she  rushes  from  him  and  hurries  up 
the  stairs.)  .... 

WALTER:  (At  telephone)  Morristown  2 — no — 
8225?  Is  this  Morristown  8225?  Mr.  Howard 
Kraigne,  please.  (Listens)  Mr.  Kraigne? 
(Instinctively  he  becomes  the  clerk,  and  there 
is  something  deferential  in  the  way  he  in- 
troduces himself)  This  is  Walter  Nichols 
speaking — Walter  Nichols,  the  clerk  at  L.  A. 
Preston  &  Co.  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  tele- 
phoning to  you,  Mr.  Kraigne — 

Soon  after,  Alan  Kraigne's  father  enters.  A 
conversation  between  the  two  fathers  reveals 
the  fact  that  Margaret  has  deceived  her  father 
both  in  saying  that  she  spent  the  night  with 
Alan's  girl  cousin,  and  in  saying  that  Alan's 
parents  would  disinherit  him  if  he  married 
her.  Mr.  Kraigne  says  that  he  is  quite  willing 
to  let  Alan  keep  his  promise  to  marry  Margaret, 
but  in  a  later  scene,  Alan  easily  convinces  his 
father  that  this  is  not  the  first  affair  that 
Margaret  has  had  with  a  man. 

WALTER:  Your  mother  will  be  home  soon. 
Thank  God  she  didn't  come  while  they  were 
here!  (Margaret,  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  moves  to  the  stairs.  As  she  goes,  Walter 
recalls  something)  Margaret?  (She  stops'! 
What  did  young  Mr.  Kraigne  mean  by  saying 
"If  there  were  any  good  reason  why  I  should 
marry  her?" 

MARGARET:    How    should    I   know? 
WALTER:     (His    eyes    distressed,    grasping    the 
back    of    the    chair)      There — there    has    never 
been   anyone   else  ? 

MARGARET:  Oh!  (She  .is  furious  again,  and 
her  voice  is  loud)  This  is  more  than  I'll  stand  ! 
You've  gone  too  far  this  time !  Now  you'll 
be  sorry  for  it! 

WALTER:  Margaret!  I 
didn't  mean  that!  I  didn't! 
Margaret!  (He  tries  to 
take  her  hand,  she  draws 
back  her  arm  and  strikes 
him  on  the  side  of  the  face) 
MARGARET:  Damn  you! 
Damn  you  !  (He  recoils  from 
the  blow,  crushed  more  by 
the  fact  that  she  has  done 
this  than  by  any  physical 
pain.  Margaret  rushes  up- 
stairs) .  .  . 
Harriett  returns  from  her 


drive  to  find  Walter  looking  worried,  and  Mar- 
garet crying  in  her  bedroom,  neither  of  them 
willing  to  admit  that  there  is  anything  the  mat- 
ter. Harriett  and  Walter  are  talking  together 
when  Margaret  appears.  She  is  dressed  for  the 
street,  wearing  a  hat  and  carrying  a  small 
bag. 

WALTER:     Margaret! 

MARGARET:    (Dully)    I  can't  stand  it  here  any 

more. 

WALTER:    Dearest,  you  mustn't  go.    Mother  and 

I    have    just    made    some    plans — Listen,    dear; 

we    both    believe'  that    Mr.    Jennison's    scheme 

is   a  good  one.     I'm  going  to  sell   the  securities 

we've    been    holding    and    invest    the    money    in 

it.     .All    but    a    few    hundred    dollars.      Those 

few    hundred    I'll    keep   out    and   you   can    buy 

anything  you   want   with   it. 

MARGARET:     (Chokingly)     Father! 

WALTER:     (He  gently  takes  the   bag  from   her 

hand,    laying     it     on     the     chair     near    stairs) 

There;   will   that  be   all   right? 

MARGARET:     I    don't    deserve    your    kindness! 

I'm   a   wicked   girl!    Just  forgive   me  this  time, 

Daddy,    and    I'll    never    be    wicked    again,    I'll 

do  anything  I  can  to  deserve  your  love!   .... 

Act  III  is  also  laid  in  the  sitting-room  at 
the  Nichols'  home.  Margaret  is  preparing  to 
go  out  with  a  new  admirer,  George  Lithridge, 
who,  she  tells  her  father,  may  marry  her  some 
day.  She  is  anxious  to  stop  working,  because 
George's  friends  look  down  on  her  for  doing 
it.  Walter,  who  is  worried  about  business, 
urges  her  to  wait  a  little.  Margaret  goes 
to  dress.  Walter  tells  Harriett  that  his  old 
firm,  with  whom  he  has  worked  for  seventeen 
years,  has  discharged  him.  The  Jennisons 
enter,  and  Seymour  tells  them  that  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  and  Walter  have  invested 
all  their  money,  was  a  swindle  and  has  com- 
pletely failed.  The  Nichols  have  lost  every 
cent.  Their  home  is  heavily  mortgaged.  Ruin, 
starvation  stares  them  in  the  face.  After  the 
Jennisons  leave,  George  Lithridge,  a  wealthy, 
good-looking  man  of  forty,  calls.  He  sees  some- 
thing is  amiss  and  Margaret  tells  him  of  their 
financial  distress.  While  she  is  talking  with 
him  off-stage,  Harry  enters.  Later  Margaret 
and  George  come  in.  George  asks  Walter  to 
take  a  position  as  clerk  in  his  business.  He 
waits  outside  while  the  family  discuss  his  offer. 

MARGARET:    What  are  you  going  to  do.  father? 

WALTER:    I   shall   accept,   of  course.     It   seems 

a   splendid   offer. 

MARGARET:    That's   sensible.    And   here,   father 

— here  is  enough  money  to  pay  the  rent  for  the 

house.     (Shoves  him  some  bills) 

WALTER:   No!    No!    I  can't  take  it. 


THE  NEXT  PLAY 
To  Be  Given  In  This  Series  Will  Be 

"THE    DOVER    ROAD" 

Comedy  in  3  Acts  by  A.  A.  Milne 

Author  of  "Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By" 
which  is  now  running  at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  Neiv  York,  n-ilh  great  success 


MARGARET:     Don't    be    foolish.      It's     a    loan, 
George    has    such    heaps    of    money    it    doesn't 
make    any    difference    to    him. 
WALTER:     I  can't  take  it. 

MARGARET:  (Irritably)  I'll  leave  it  here.  You 
can  do  as  you  please.  (Lays  money  on  the 
desk) 

HARRY:  Well,  I'll  be  damned!  (They  look 
at  him  \ 

WALTER:  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self, coming  here  in  this  condition.  • 
HARRY:  (Ugly)  Say,  is  that  so?  Well,  I 
know  what  I'm  doing,  don't  you  fear.  Why 
do  you  suppose  that  fellow  is  doing  all  this? 
(Margaret  is  about  to  protest)  Do  you  sup- 
pose there's  nothing  more  between  them  than 
friendship? 

WALTER:    You're    in    no    fit    condition — 
HARRY:     Ain't   I?     Well,    I'll   leave    it   to   any- 
body.     Here's    a    married    man    coming    to    see 
Margaret,    lending    her    father    money,    giving 
him   a  job — 

WALTER:     A    married    man! 
MARGARET:    Can't  you   see   he's  drunk? 
HARRY:   Oh!    I  know  him!    The  first  job  I  ever 
had,   I  used   to  see  him.    He's  got   a  wife   and 
two   or  three   kids.     Find   out  for  yourself. 
WALTER:  (Falteringly— to  Margaret)  W— -What 
he    says   isn't   true? 

MARGARET:     (Defiantly)     Well,   what   if    it   is? 
WALTER:    You — you   knew    it   all   the   time? 
MARGARET:    I   knew   he   was  married   before   I 
met  him. 

WALTER:   But  only  a  little  while  ago  you  gave 
me  to  understand— here,  in  this  v— very   room 
—that    you   thought   he    might   marry   you! 
MARGARET:    Well,  I  had  to  tell  you  something, 
didn't   I? 

WALTER:  But—  (Suddenly  breaks  out)  I  can't 
believe  it!  I  won't. 

MARGARET:     (Coolly)     Can't    believe   what? 
WALTER:   After  that  other  time  you  promised— 
MARGARET:   Yes,  and  I  meant  it. 
WALTER:    You    meant    it!     Well,   then,    if    you 
meant   it — 

MARGARET:     (Indicating   Harry)     Do   we   have 
to  talk    about  this   in   front  of   himf 
WALTER:    (weakly)    I  don't  understand   any  of 
it!      All   I   know    is   that   everything— is   going 
to   pieces! 

MARGARET:  Why  wouldn't  it,  when  a  man 
thinks  more  of  fine  ideas  than  he  does  of 
supporting  his  family? 

WALTER:  Stop  it!  Stop  it!  You're  just  that 
kind  of  a  woman!  Forget  that  I  said  that— I 
didn't  mean  it.  (Again  furious,  but  no  longer 
with  Margaret)  It's 'all  that  other  man's  fault 
—that  Alan  Kraigne!  (Remembering  Harry's 
presence,  he  looks  at  him  open-mouthed) 

MARGARET:  (Bitterly)  He's 
heard  enough  to  under- 
stand. You  might  just 
as  well  go  on.  But  what's 
Alan  got  to  do  with  all  this, 
I'd  like  to  know? 
WALTER:  If  he  hadn't  de- 
ceived you — made  promises 
and  then  lied  about  them — 
none  of  this  would  have 
happened. 

MARGARET:    He  didn't  lie  to 
me. 

WALTER:     He    promised    to 
marry  you. 

(Continued  on  page  332) 
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PEGGY    MARSH 

As  coquettish  as  the  veil 
which  covers  but  does  not 
conceal,  is  this  fan  of  Iace1 
behind  which  hides  the 
pretty  dancer  whom  New 
York  is  once  more  en- 
joying 


DORA   LOYO 

Fitting    background     to    a    beautiful    face    is    an 

ornamental  fan  when  handled  by  such  an  expert 

as    this    Spanish   concert   singer    who   is    soon    to 

appear   in   music  comedies   here 


Muray 


PAULINE    HALL 

One  of  the  attractions  of 
"Good  Morning,  Dearie," 
is  this  singing  comed- 
ienne whose  former  ap- 
pearances include  "The 
Night  Boat,"  "The  Half 
Moon,"  and  "The  Love 
Letter" 


REAL          FANS          OF          THE 


THEATRE 
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The  Metamorphosis  of  Owen  Davis 

Feathered  His  Nest  with  Crudest  Melodrama  But  Now  Seeks  to  Improve  the  American  Drama 

By  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 


WHAT  a  difference  between  "The 
Detour"  and  "Nellie  the  Beauti- 
ful Cloakmodel" — and  yet  the 
same  man  wrote  them  both !  Much  water 
has  flowed  under  the  bridge  since  the  lat- 
ter play  was  written,  not  only  for  Mr. 
Davis  but  for  the  theatre  as  well.  The 
ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  cent  melodramas 
have  passed  into  the  movies,  and  Mr. 
Davis,  today,  is  content  to  write  slowly 
rather  than  under  high  pressure.  "Yet 
do  you  know,"  he  confessed  to  me,  "no 
matter  how  good  the  work  I  may  turn 
out  in  the  future, — when  I  come  to  die, 
they  will  say,  'There  goes  the  author  of 
"Nellie,  the  Beautiful  Cloakmodel".' ): 

Even  in  those  days,  when  Al  Woods, 
the  father  of  melodrama,  reigned  supreme, 
and  with  more  enviable  reputation  than 
he  does  with  his  bedroom  farces  of  today, 
there  was  always  a  bit  of  incongruity  in 
the  fact  that  Owen  Davis,  classmate  of 
Winthrop  Ames  at  Harvard,  in  the  class 
of  '94,  should  be  creating  such  monstros- 
ities of  impossible  events  as  crowded,  one 
upon  another,  in  an  evening's  entertainment 
on  Eighth  Avenue.  He  had  learned  the 
trick  of  melodrama,  he  tells  us,  when  he 
was  connected  with  "The  Great  Ruby" 
company,  and  there  was  a  formula,  a  con- 
vention, which  Al  Woods  used  to  hand  to 
his-authors,  as  clearcut  as  directions  which 
the  shops  give  for  knitted  sweaters.  In 
fact,  was  it  not  once  told  of  Woods  that 
he  called  either  Davis  or  Theodore  Kramer 
to  his  office  where,  upon  the  floor,  were 
stretched  four  glaringly  colored  posters? 
"This  is  our  next  play,"  exclaimed  the 
manager,  "and  these  are  the  climaxes  I 
want."  You  had  to  lay  villainy  and  virtu-; 
on  thick  in  such  plays,  with  none  too 
gentle  brush ;  it  was  necessary  to  slap 
your  audience  in  the  face  with  one  kino 
of  homely  philosophy,  and,  for  fear  nf 
their  not  "getting  you,"  you  smote  the 
other  cheek  at  an  opportune  moment. 
When  things  were  a  little  too  strenuous — 
when  your  heroine  had  jumped  from  the 
elevated  railroad  tracks  to  escape  an  on- 
rushing  train,  into  an  elevator  shaft,  where 
the  freight  car  was  slowly  descending— ir 
was  time  to  halt  your  piece  and  send  a 
redheaded  newspaper  lad  onto  the  stage 
for  a  humorous  scene, — an  antedote,  a  tan- 
tellizer,  what  writers  on  technique  call 
"comic  relief."  Heroines  with  tapering 
waists  were  loved,  villains  with  drooping 
moustaches  were  hissed,  little  brothers, 
crippled  and  with  coughs,  were  maltreated. 
Such  was  the  formula. 

AND  Davis  did  it  well.  In  those  davs 
Woods  used  to  refer  to  him  as  the 
Augustus  Thomas  of  melodrama,  iust  as 
he  used  to  speak  of  Kramer,  author  of 
"Jenny,  the  Sewing-Machine  Girl"  as  his 
Clyde  Fitch.  He  played  the  game  for 
what  it  was  worth,  and  when  it  got  out 
of  fashion,  and  when  the  class  of  audience 


brought  up  on  such  stuff  began  to  realize 
that  life,  in  an  afternoon,  was  not  made 
up  of  such  continued  horrors, — he  turned 
his  hand,  with  equally  as  apt  a  technique, 
to  plays  of  different  character.  Like  George 
Broadhurst,  like  Eugene  Walter,  like 
Charles  Klein,  he  learned  the  tricks  of 
the  theatre,  and  used  them  legitimately  for 


OWEN    DAVIS 

An  industrious  purveyor  of  rank  melo- 
drama who  seeks  to  appease  his  con- 
science with  such  plays  as  "The  Detour" 


the  'commercial  theatre, — melodramas  of  a 
more  reticent  nature,  like  "At  9:45"  and 
"Those  Who  Walk  in  Darkness." 

The  opprobrious  term,  "melodrama,"  is 
much  maligned;  it  is  a  very  legitimate  as- 
pect of  American  life,  and  as  such  appears 
continually  in  our  plays.  While  it  is  ram- 
pant in  our  movies,  in  the  theatre  it  is 
now  held  in  restraint.  Augustus  Thomas's 
"The  Witching  Hour,"  supposed  to  rep- 
resent him  in  serious  mood  dealing  with 
psychic  phenomena,  contains  supreme  mel- 
odramatic moments^  Broadhurst's  "Bought 
and  Paid  For,"  measured  as  that  drama- 
tist's best  work,  culminates  in  melodrama; 
Fitch's  "The  City,"  in  serious  mood, 
pulses  with  it.  One  of  the  characteristics 
of  modern  American  plays  is  melodrama — 
but  not  used  for  irse'f  alone.  One  could 
not  expect  Owen  Davis  to  desert  it. 

Yet,  out  of  the  blue,  came  "The 
Detour" — with  none  of  the  tricks  so 
cleverly  used  by  him  in  his  other  plays ; 
prolific  though  he  is,  epsy  writer  though 
he  seems  to  be,  here  is  the  culmination  of 
high  work,  dialogue  that  grows  out  of 
life,  is  born  of  simple  character — the  pro- 
gressive storv  of  simple,  quiet  situations, 
representing  inward  struggle,  and  elemental 
prejudices. 


For  the  first  time  in  his  long  career, 
Davis  had  an  artistic  success  on  his  hands 
— one  out  of  which  he  will  make  little 
or  no  money,  where  in  former  pieces,  not 
even  remembered  by  the  theatre  public, 
he  has  accumulated  a  comfortable  fortune. 
What  a  temptation  it  is  to  follow  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  in  the  theatre! 
There  are  not  many  like  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  who  declares  that  he  wrote  the 
melodrama,  "The  Silver  King,"'  so  that 
he  might  have  enough  money  to  afford 
writing  the  kind  of  plays  he  wanted.  How 
one  wishes  that  a  sudden  light  might  de- 
scend upon  Avery  Hopwood,  author  of 
"The  Girl  in  the  Limousine"  and  "The 
Demi-Virgin"  and  turn  his  clever  pen  to 
material  more  worthy! 

'T'HOUGH  "The  Detour"  ran  only  a 
A  short  while,  it  was  acclaimed  as  a 
sheer  bit  of  realistic  writing,  representa- 
tive of  the  very  best  so  far  found  in 
American  dramaturgy.  It  will  not  be  sur- 
prising to  see  Davis,  in  the  future,  con- 
tinuing with  some  of  his  money-making 
schemes;  healthy  melodrama,  even  if  it 
is  a  little  emotional,  is  perfectly  permis- 
sible. But  "what  will  be  his  next  step 
in  the  kind  of  work  he  can  do,  as  repre- 
sented by  'The  Detour'?"  His  most  re- 
cent piece,  "Up  the  Ladder,"  while  superior 
to  his  earlier  crude  .melodramas,  does  not 
live  up  to  the  promise  of  "The  Detour." 
I  sought  him  out  to  ask  him  that  question. 

Nowadays,  when  we  talk  of  the  theatre, 
we  turn  to  Eugene  O'Neill  and  his  plays 
as  the  hope  of  the  drama,^just  as  many 
years  ago,  not  to  have  said  that  Moody'* 
"The  Great  Divide"  was  THE  American 
drama  was  to  have  shown  ignorance.  How 
many  times  have  I  shown  my  Ignorance 
Just  as  I  did  when  I  spoke  somewhat 
roughly  of  Alice  Brown's  "Children  of 
Earth."  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  O'Neill ; 
his  little  plays  are  written  out  of  his 
burning  experience — an  experience  which 
has  left  him  with  a  curious  contempt  for 
life.  So  similar  is  his  seafaring  career 
with  that  of  John  Masefield,  yet  from  it 
all  Masefield  brought  to  his  poetry  an  ex- 
quisite realization  of  spiritual  beauty. 
O'Neill  has  yet  to  find  spirit;  he  has  yet 
to  work  out  for  himself  technique.  Davis 
spoke  of  that.  I  found  the  author  of 
"Convict  999" — there,  you  see  how  a  sen- 
sational reputation  clings — author  of  "The 
Detour,"  I  mean — a  student  of  plays,  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  others  as  well 
as  of  himself,  intent  on  the  improvement 
of  playwriting  for  the  good  of  the  Ameri- 
can theatre. 

"I  consciously  went  to  work,"  he  con- 
fessed, "to  write  a  play  which  would  dis- 
dain to  resort  to  tricks  of  the  stage — 
which  would  tell  a  relentless  tale  of  narrow 
existence,  struggling  to  set  itself  free."  The 
mother  who  tries,  through  her  child,  to 
(Continued  on  page  332) 
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Germaine  (Violet  Heming), 
in  "The  Rubicon"  at  the 
Hudson,  docs  not  love  her 
husband  (Warburton  Gam- 
ble)— at  least  she  does  not 
think  she  does  until  the 
advances  of  another  admirer 
make  her  realize  that  her 
true  happiness  lies  at  home 


The  amusing  Banquet  scene  in  "To  the  Ladies" 
at  the  Liberty,  where  the  employees  of  John 
Kincaid,  the  pianoforte  manufacturer,  meet 
lo  do  honor  to  the  successful  head  of  the  firm 


Pierre  (Roland  Young)  in  "Mme. 
Pierre"  at  the  Ritz,  fed  up  with 
Charlotte's  (Estelle  Winwood)  non- 
sense, is  determined  to  break  off 
their  liaion,  but  he  finds  it  a  harder 
job  than  he  anticipated 


IN       WHICH       COMEDY 


Schwarz 


IS      THE      SPICE      OF      LIFE 
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Players  See  Themselves  As  Dolls 

New  Toy  the  Rage  in  Actors'  Dressing-Rooms  and  Homes 
By  CHARLES  CAVENDISH 


HOW'S  your  little  Vodka  today?" 
"Oh,   he's  propped  up  here  in  a 
corner  of  my  dressing   room,   look- 
ing more  jaded  than  ever."  "How's  your 
Purple  Lady?" 

"She's  been  vamping  every  one  in  sight, 
including  Mr.  Belasco.  I  understand  that 
Pauline  has  a  little  blonde  Mary  in  her 
home.  Got  her  just  the  other  day." 

If  you  should  overhear  a  conversation 
something  like  the  above  between  two  stars 
of  the  theatrical  firmament,  don't  be 
startled.  They  are  not  speaking  of  children. 
Poms,  or  Vampires.  They  are  referring 
to  their  dolls,  the  latest  fad  for  grown-up 
ladies,  and  men,  too,  for  that  matter.  Not 
only  are  they  the  rage  among  those  of  the 
profession,  but  they  have  made  their  bow 
in  society  also.  We  must  have  our  little 
fads,  you  know.  Otherwise  life  would 
jog  along  in  too  monotonous  a  fashion. 

The  particular  pampered  dolls  which  are 
now  being  carried  around  in  theatre  circles, 
finding  a  welcome  not  only  on  the  stage, 
but  in  dressing  rooms,  limousines,  and 
homes  of  well-known  actors  and  actresses 
who  own  them,  are  strange  little  rascals. 
They  are  first  cousins  to  the  Benda  masks. 
They  are  uncanny  minxes,  with  attenuated 
legs  and  arms,  long,  thin,  bodies,  ghastly 
little  hands,  and  they  have  strange  fea- 
tures, clothes,  hair,  expressions  and  poses. 
If  you  should  stumble  over  one  in  an  un- 
lighted  dressing  room  in  a  theatre  you 
would  get  the  shock  of  your  life.  Some 
of  the  little  imps  leer,  others  smile  fool- 
ishly, a  few  scowl  angrily.  But  there 
are  beauties,  too,  among  them,  who  are  so 
alluring  that  every  one  who  sees  them  falls 
victim  to  their  charms.  They  are  such 
fantastical  creations  that  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  them.  Then,  too,  each  doll  is 
different  from  the  other,  in  character,  ex 
pression,  and  raiment.  Even  their  creators 
find  it  difficult  to  describe  them. 

'"PHESE  decorative  dolls  are  made  by 
-I-  two  Belgian  girls,  sisters,  Helene  and 
Mathilde  Sardeau,  who  came  to  New 
York  two  years  ago  from  Antwerp.  The 
younger  sister,  Helene,  who  has  done  some 
etching  and  portrait  painting,  models  the 
faces  of  the  dolls  in  clay,  and  paints  them 
in  oil.  The  long,  thin  bodies  are  made  of 
cloth  and  stuffed.  The  hair  of  the  dolls 
is  made  of  colored  wools,  cord,  or  string. 
The  artistic  and  colorful  silk  and  satin 
costumes  are  designed  and  made  by 
Mathilde  Sardeau  who  explained  how 
the  dolls  first  were  made,  and  how  they 
became  the  rage  in  New  York,  among 
women  of  the  theatre : 

"Helene  was  always  fond  of  dolls  as  a 
child,  and  always  carried  with  her  the 
idea  of  creating  an  unusual  kind  of  decora- 
tive doll.  Somehow,  when  I  was  little, 
I  never  cared  about  playing  with  toys  of 
this  kind,  but  I  used  to  adore  making 
dresses  for  them.  It's  rather  a  coincidence 
that  now  I  work  on  costumes  for  our 


dolls,  and  my  sister  plays  around  with  the 
making  of  them.  Of  course,  it  involves  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  hard  work,  but, 
just  the  same,  Helene  gets  a  whole  lot 
of  fun  out  of  the  making  of  these  odd 
little  creature's.  We  showed  the  first  few 
we  made  to  a  friend  of  ours,  and,  some- 
how, an  actress  heard  about  them,  and 
their  popularity  was  soon  an  established 
thing.  We  have  already  made  many  of 
these  dolls  for  well-known  stage  stars,  who, 
in  many  cases,  posed  for  the  faces  them- 
selves so  that  their  toy  dolls  are  counter- 
parts of  themselves.  Still  other  actors 
and  actresses  prefer  to  have  their  dolls  rep- 
resent the  characters  they  delineate  in  the 
plays  in  which  they  are  now  appearing." 

One  of  the  first  of  the  dolls  made  was 
ordered  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne,  of  "Liliom" 
fame.  She  presented  it  as  a  gift  to 
Nazimova. 

ANOTHER  one  of  the  early  output  of 
dolls  was  the  Green  Lady.  That's 
another  feature  about  these  decorative 
dolls.  Their  owner  can  give  them  such 
distinctive  names  or  titles — not  just  Ann 
or  Rose  or  Marie — but  a  whole  string  of 
words  to  describe  their  particular  type. 
The  Green  Lady  became  the  property  of 
Helen  Dryden.  As  soon  as  The  Green 
Lady  was  introduced  to  people  she  came 
under  suspicion.  She  was  nicknamed  "The 
Lady  With  the  Past."  There  was  some- 
thing— well — distinctly  not  on  the  level 
about  The  Green  Lady.  Her  creator  orig- 
inally intended  to  have  her  represent  a 
quaint  type — an  old-fashioned  girlie — in- 
nocent and  sweet  and  young.  But  she 
persisted  in  turning  out  to  be  something 
quite  different,  despite  her  quaint,  green 
silk  dress,  trimmed  with  strips  of  black 
fur.  Perhaps  her  Titian  hair  placed  her 
under  suspicion,  or  it  may  have  been  her 
Mona  Lisa  smile.  At  any  rate,  she  looked 
as  though  she  had  not  always  lived  the 
discreet  sort  of  life  a  perfect  lady  should 
have  lived. 

The  most  unusual  type  of  these  unusual 
dolls  are  those  which  represent  stage  char-  • 
acters,  the  portrait  dolls.  There  is  one  of 
Lenore  Ulric  in  the  role  of  "Kiki,"  the 
head  with  its  short,  straight  black  hair, 
and  the  face  with  its  impudent  smile. 
Then,  there's  a  head  of  Pauline  Lord  as 
"Anna  Christie,"  a  doll  with  flaxen,  ropey 
hair,  a  somewhat  drawn  face,  and  wear- 
ing that  hopeless,  pitiful  smile  which  Anna 
Christie  wears.  This  doll  was  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  make,  according  to  Miss 
Helene  Sardeau,  though  Miss  Lord  posed 
for  several  hours  in  her  dressing  room  for 
the  face.  Miss  Lord's  is  an  elusive  type,  ac- 
cording to  the  doll  artist,  and  much  depends 
on  her  expressions,  which  are  transitory, 
and  difficult  to  catch  and  mould  into  clay. 
Other  dolls  in  the  throes  of  birth  are 
those  to  be  made  for  Miss  Elsie  DeWolfe, 
Carlotta  Monterey,  who  will  probably 
have  a  doll  representing  her  own  type  of 


dark  Spanish  beauty.  Doris  Keane,  Mai- 
galo  Gillmore,  in  the  role  she  plays  in 
"He  Who  Gets  Slapped,"  Richard  Ben- 
nett, also  in  his  role  in  "He'  Who  Gets 
Slapped,"  and  dozens  of  others  who  will 
eventually  be  the  petted  idols  of  stage 
stars  along  Broadway.  Only  three  dolls 
languish  at  the  studio  of  their  makers,  and 
they  expect  momentarily  to  be  adopted  into 
the  dressing  rooms  or  the  homes  of  stage 
stars.  These  are  "Vodka,"  his  affinity, 
"Stupid,"  and  the  Hindu  Dancer.  Vodka 
is  a  Russian  peasant  boy.  At  first  glance 
you  can  tell  that  he  is  hopelessly  drunk. 
He  wears  a  blue  satin  peasant's  jacket, 
red  satin  trousers,  a  blue  cap,  with  its 
visor  tilted  sideways,  and  bronze  shoes. 
His  flaxen  hair  is  cropped  in  a  zigzag 
fashion,  as  though  he  himself  wielded  the 
clippers  while  Barleycorn  had  the  upper 
hand.  His  nose  is  red,  and  he  smiles  in  a 
tipsy  fashion. 

He  is  enamored  of  "Stupid,"  a  blonde 
peasant  girl,  who  hasn't  sense  enough  to 
come  in  out  of  the  rain.  Her  long  blonde 
braids  are  made  of  rope,  and  tied  with 
green  satin  bows.  She  is  attired  in  rather 
an  attractive  costume,  though,  made  of 
orange  satin,  trimmed  with  Armenian  em- 
broidery. Her  puffy  sleeves  are  of  tan 
silk  georgette,  and  she  wears  a  basque,  or 
tight  bodice.  She  simpers  back  at  Vodka 
whenever  he  smiles  at  her,  and  these  two 
unfortunates  are  inseparable.  They  are  con- 
stantly twined  in  each  other's  arms,  face 
pressed  against  face.  Ask  Helene  Sardeau 
about  them,  and  she  shrugs  her  shoulders. 
She  neither  holds  them  in  contempt,  nor 
pities  them. 

VODKA  is  drunk,  but  happy,"  she  says 
philosophically.  "And  he  is  in  love, 
which  adds  to  his  blessings.  His  sweet- 
heart is  stupid,  but  contented.  In  fact, 
that's  why  she's  happy,  because  she's  so 
brainless.  They  are  a  good  pair.  Let 
them  go  their  happy,  ignorant  way. 

The  Hindu  dancer  wears  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  costumes  of  all  the  dolls. 
He  has  cerise,  glittering  silk  trousers,  of 
Turkish  cut,  with  blue  trimmings.  He 
wears  a  blue  turban,  blue  sandals,  and 
has  long  dangling  strings  of  beads  flapping 
aiound  him.  His  face  has  a  greenish  tinge, 
unhealthy,  but,  nevertheless,  interesting. 
One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  these 
ornamental  dolls  is  their  graceful,  easy  way 
of  falling  into  various  positions.  No  mat- 
ter how  you  drop  them,  or  set  them  up, 
or  hang  them  on  the  wall,  they  will  always 
fall  in  a  natural  pose.  The  Hindu  dancer, 
when  dropped  anywhere  about  a  room, 
will  sink  into  a  reclining  attitude  of  ease 
and  grace. 

The  new  fad  has  become  such  a  craze 
that  theatregoers  have  placed  orders  for 
dolls  to  represent  their  favorite  woman 
star;  actors  are  having  dolls  made  which 
are  counterparts  of  their  leading  women; 
and  actresses  are  giving  portrait  dolls  to 
their  co-workers. 
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Have  You  a  Little  Poupee  In  Your  Home? 

Unusual  Dolls  Startling  Replicas  of  Well-Known  Stage  People 


Photos   by  Ira  L.   Hill 


(Below) 

Any  doll  represent- 
ing Lenore  Ulric 
as  Kiki  could  not  be 
anything  else  but  legs 


After  two  or  three  bad 
whiskies  in  "Anna  Christie," 
even  Pauline  Lord's  doll 
feels  the  need  of  support 


As  a  doll,  Eva  Le  Gallienne 

shows  that  some  quality  of 

restraint    which    marks    her 

Julie  in  "Liliom"' 


In  the  case  of 
Richard  Ben- 
nett, only  the 
head  is  left  to 
be  slapped 


Carlotta     Mon- 
terey's  doll,   as 
usual,  holds  her 
head  high 
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(Below) 
A.   P.   KAYE 

To  dress,  to  act,  to  be, 
Lloyd  George,  and  never 
even  to  have  seen  the  states- 
man he  so  cleverly  im- 
personates, is  no  small 
feather  in  the  cap  of  this 
versatile  English  actor. 
However,  Mr.  Kaye  is  prob- 
ably used  to  the  society  of 
the  great,  for  his  stage  d£- 
but,  in  "True  Blue,"  was 
made  before  the  king  and 
all  the  royal  family.  Ten 
years  ago,  he  came  to  this 
country  in  Shaw's  "Man 
and  Superman,"  and  has 
since  played  with  Grant 
Mitchell  in  "The  Tailor- 
Made  Man,"  and  "The 
Cnampion" 


Bruguiere 


EDNA  MAY  OLIVER 

A    surprisingly    good    per- 
formance— especially  in  view 

of    the    short    preparation 

was  that  given  by  this  ac- 
tress of  the  mother-in-law  in 
"The  Rubicon.'"  Another 
actress  being  unable  to  play 
the  part,  Miss  Oliver  was 
engaged  at  the  eleventh 
hour  and  more  than  made 
good.  She  was  first  seen 
in  New  York  with  Arnold 
Daly  in  "The  Master" 
Then  came  the  part  of  the 
drunken  aunt  in  "Oh  Boy," 
and,  as  she  says,  she  has 
been  "drunk  ever  since " 
first  in  "Wait  Till  We're 
Married"  and  then  in  "Her 
Salary  Man" 


(Left) 

GALINA  KOPERNAK 

Colorful,  tempestuous,  mer- 
curial, best  describes  this 
new  young  actress  from 
Russia.  A  political  ref- 
ugee, Miss  Kopernak  fled 
from  the  Bolsheviks  to 
Shanghai,  where  for  a  time, 
she  headed  a  company  of 
Russian  exiles,  and  finally 
arrived  in  New  York  less 
than  a  year  ago.  The  hit 
she  made  in  the  leading  role 
in  "Montmartre,"  warrants 
the  prediction  that  she  will 
long  linger  in  Broadway's 
affection 


Goldberg 


HITS 

of  the 

MONTH 


Bangs 


GEORGE  HOWELL 

This  clever  actor  who,  in 
"To  the  Ladies,"  plays  the 
part  of  the  business  man 
with  military  bearing,  was 
in  fact  a  soldier  in  the 
Spanish  War,  and  also 
served  in  an  important  ca- 
pacity in  the  Great  War. 
Incidentally,  he  has  ap- 
peared in  numerous  Broad- 
way productions,  the  latest 
being  "Where's  Your 
Wife?" 


\\hiie 
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Mr.  Hornblow  Goes  to  the  Play 


PROVINCETOWN  PLAYHOUSE. 
"THE  HAIRY  APE."  A  comedy  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Life  in  8  scenes, 
by  Ei-^ene  O'Neill.  Produced  March 
9,  with  this  cast: 

Robert   Smith,  "Yank",  Louis  Wolheim 

Paddy  Henry    O'Neill 

Long  Harold  West 

Mildred  Douglas  Mary  Blair 

Her    Aunt  Eleanor    Hutchison 

Second    Engineer  Jack    Gude 

A    Guard  Harry    Gottlieb 

A   Secretary  Harold   McGee 

IN  "The  Hairy  Ape,"  Eugene  O'Neill 
reaches  the  topmost  peak  of  towering 
accomplishment.  If  it  were  my  gift, 
for  this  achievement,  I'd  again  award 
him  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best  play 
of  the  year,  a  study  profound  and  mov- 
ing in  its  picture  of  the  futility  of  brute 
power  in  its  sole  opposition  to  the  con- 
ventions of  society  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing authority  of  capitalistic  control.  A 
play  which  provokes  discussion  and 
evokes  partisans,  pro  and  con,  must 
have  merit.  There  will  be  those  who 
will  decry  "The  Hairy  Ape."  They 
are  the  re-actionaries  who  insist  that 
reference  to  class  prejudice  shoul.1  be 
ignored,  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  inequality.  There  are  those 
who  will  object  that  its  language  is 
too  violent.  It  is  unusual,  but  it  is 
apt,  picturesque  and  poetical  in  its 
brutal  directness.  There  will  be  those 
who  will  insist  it  doesn't  run  true 
to  technical  form — that  it  is  discursive, 
polemical,  and  episodic.  It  may  be 
answered  that  it  serves  to  present  a 
central  character  with  a  faithfulness 
to  life,  a  responsiveness  to  moving 
influences  and  a  vividness  of  contrast, 
as  brilliantly  engaging  as  it  is  vitally 
poetic  in  its  delineation  of  a  certain 
phase  of  life.  It  is  life,  therefore  it 
is  truth,  and  truth  is  beauty.  "The 
Hairy  Ape"  is  apocalyptic  in  its 
message. 

The  stage  settings,  considering  the 
limitations,  are  quite  wonderful,  and 
designed  by  Robert  Edmond  Jones 
and  Cleon  Throckmorton  are  so  ar- 
tistically realistic  that  they  suggest 
pictures  by  a  Bellows  on  a  larger 
scale. 

The  acting,  too,  is  of  the  highest 
order.  "Yank,"  the  protagonist,  is  the 
stoker  on  an  ocean  liner,  who  in  him- 
self feels  he  is  the  steel,  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  great  boat,  the  steam 


that  energizes  its  tremendous  power, 
only  to  find  how  helpless  he  is  against 
the  combined  forces  of  modern  society. 
It  is  a  graphic  and  stirring  character- 
ization replete  with  power  and  elo- 
quence— as  given  by  Louis  Wolheim. 
The  poetic  advocate  of  the  days  when 
sailing  ships  were  kings  of  the  seas, 
is  deftly  and  graciously  handled  by 
Henry  O'Neill,  and  the  eloquent  cham- 
pion of  the  proletariat  was  nicely  pic- 
tured by  Harold  West.  In  fact,  all 
the  roles  were  acted  with  intelligent 
enthusiasm. 


GARRICK.  "BACK  TO  METHUSELAH." 
Philosophic  fantasy  in  5  parts  by 
Bernard  Shaw.  Produced  Feb.  27. 
Cast: 

F.     Barnabas,     Elderly     Gentleman, 

Mr.  Bruning 

Adam,   Napoleon,    Male  Mr.   Gaul 

llaslam.    Archbishop,    Arjillax 

Mr.    Hewlett 

C.   Barnabas,  Barnabas,       Mr.  Johnston 

Joyce-Burge,     Burgc  Lubin,     Pygmalion 
Mr.    Kaye 

Lubin,    Confucius,    Zozim,    Martellus 

Claude    King 

Cain,  Strephon  Dennis  King 

Envoy's    daughter,    Newly-born 

Miss  Allen 

Eve,  Woman,   Female        Miss   Lascelles 
Minister  of  Health,  Lilith     Miss  Lawton 

Savvy,  Zoo  Miss  Woodruff 

Serpent,   Maid,   Mrs.   Lutestring, 

Oracle,    She-Ancient       Miss    Wycherley 

THAT  the  Theatre  Guild  has 
achieved  the  impossible  and  de- 
serves the  greatest  credit  for  giving 
beautiful  and  novel  settings  to,  and 
making  actually  live,  the  fantastical 
characters  of  Bernard  Shaw's  inter- 
minable pseudo-philosophical  "Back  to 
Methuselah,"  none  can  deny.  Whether 
this  latest  and  most  voluminous  opus 
from  the  pen  of  the  witty  Irishman 
is  worth  the  time,  intelligence  and 
energy  spent  on  its  stage  presentation 
is  another  matter. 

The  work,  of  course,  was  written  to 
be  read,  not  acted.  Its  place  is  the 
library— or  is  it  the  barber's  chair? 
Chiefly  talk,  there  are  no  opportunities 
for  acting  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term — only  an  ocean  of  verbi- 
age, diabolically  clever  in  the  usual 
vein  of  brilliant,  jocund,  mocking  Sha- 
vian satire,  with  occasional  stretches 
of  oppressive  dullness,  and  long- 
winded  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  to 
both  players  and  audience.  Indeed, 
not  the  least  astonishing  feature  of  the 


production  was  the  extraordinary  feat 
accomplished  by  the  individual  players 
in  memorizing  the  formidably  lengthy 
speeches.  Albert  Bruning,  particularly, 
performed  a  prodigious  tour  de  force 
in  this  respect.  As  the  Elderly  Gentle- 
man— a  part  twice  as  long  as  that  of 
Hamlet — he  went  through  the  maze  of 
words  without  a  slip. 

So  vast  in  volume  that  it  can  be 
given  only  in  a  three  week  cycle,  each 
week  successively  being  devoted  to  two 
parts,  "Back  to  Methuselah"  is  ob- 
viously nothing  to  interest  the  t.  b.  m., 
a  delicate  plant  who  could  certainly 
never  hope  to  recover  from  his  chronic 
state  of  fatigue  if  compelled  to  sit 
through  even  a  tenth  of  it.  As  a  tra- 
vesty on  contemporary  British  states- 
men and  policies — none  of  which 
can  be  expected  to  meet  with  the 
author's  approval — and  a  peep  into  the 
far  distant  future  by  a  professional 
humorist  whose  imagination  has  no 
limit,  the  play — by  courtesy  one  may 
call  it  that — is  for  the  most  part 
vastly  entertaining.  The  world's  jester, 
or  mountebank,  as  Shaw  himself  pre- 
fers to  be  styled  (we  all  have  our  pet 
vanities)  has  never  been  funnier  or 
wittier.  The  scintillating  brilliancy  of 
the  typically  Shavian  dialogue,  the 
constant,  marvellous  flow  of  sardonic 
wit,  the  cynical  quips,  bitter  gibes,  flash 
through  the  dialogue  like  a  shower 
of  sparks  from  the  blacksmith's  anvil. 
As  a  festival  of  ironic  humor  it  is  a 
rare  intellectual  treat.  Shaw — He  Who 
Slaps — cracks  his  whip  like  the  clown 
in  the  international  circus  he  is,  and 
you  dance  and  laugh  to  his  music  till 
you  ache  from  sheer  physical  exhaus- 
tion. 

But  after  four  long  hours  of  the  same 
endless  flow  of  talk,  the  humor  begins 
to  pall.  One  begins  to  wonder  how 
any  human  being  found  the  physical 
energy  to  write  this  mass  of  nonsense, 
delightful  as  it  is.  Necessarily  caviare 
to  the  multitude,  the  author  can  never 
hope  for  commensurate  box  office  re- 
turns to  reward  him  for  the  stupendous 
effort  involved.  Or  can  it  be  that 
Shaw  really  takes  himself  seriously  and 
thinks  his  work  contains  a  message  for 
mankind  ?  If  actually  intended  as  a 
contribution  to  the  speculative  thought 
of  the  day,  the  work  is  utterly  worth- 
less. Who  in  his  senses  wjuld  ever 
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dream  of  taking  Shaw  seriously — this 
scoffer  who  has  derided  every  decent 
impulse,  gibed  at  every  honest  effort, 
stung  the  hand  that  fed  him,  mocked 
at  courage,  love,  patriotism,  religion, 
faith;  jeered  at  filial  affection;  sneered 
at  the  sanctity  of  family  ties?  Shaw 
as  a  moralist?  Pshaw!  One  might 
as  easily  imagine  the  devil  masquerad- 
ing in  sacerdotal  robes. 

We  all  know  that  Shaw  writes  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  purpose  being  quite  foreign 
to  his  nature.  Of  ideals,  real  con- 
victions, philosophy  of  life — he  has 
none.  In  argument,  he  blows  hot  or 
cold,  as  his  sense  of  humor  prompts. 
Himself  a  man  of  no  apparent  stand- 
ard of  human  conduct,  an  avowed 
revoltf  against  the  self-imposed  con- 
ventions of  organized  society,  a  mere 
juggler  of  words,  a  literary  acrobat, 
an  intellectual  contortionist,  Shaw 
would  be  the  first  to  jeer  if  you  took 
him  or  his  theories  seriously.  Frankly 
a  jester,  his  one  aim  is  to  shock  Mrs. 
Grundy  and  raise  a  laugh,  and  in 
this,  it  must  be  confessed,  none  suc- 
ceeds better  than  he.  No  doubt  he 
enjoyed  hugely  filling  endless  sheets 
of  foolscap,  indulging  his  well-known 
propensity  for  twisting  the  British 
lion's  tail,  making  fun  of  English  men 
and  institutions,  incidentally  venting 
his  vitriolic  spleen  on  Lloyd  George 
and  Herbert  Asquith,  both  of  whom 
are  dragged  in,  together  with  Napoleon 
and  Confucius,  for  no  apparent  reason 
except  to  get  a  slap  at  them.  The 
two  British  statesmen,  each  of  whom 
appears  in  startingly  life-like  make-up 
— are  shown  as  shallow,  insincere, 
self-seeking  charlatans,  quite  unworthy 
of  the  high  place  they  hold  in  the 
nation's  esteem.  Only  Chinese  and 
negroes,  argues  Shaw,  are  fit  to  govern 
Britain,  the  Englishman  being  too 
much  taken  up  with  week-end  golf. 
This  highly  diverting  scene  in  Part  II, 
while  only  a  passing  episode,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  spirit  of  the  whole. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within 
our  limited  space  a  detailed  synopsis 
of  the  entire  work.  Divided  into 
five  section's,  Part  I  starts  logically 
with  "In  the  Beginning,"  where  we  see 
the  still  guileless  and  naked  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  Garden,  tempted  by  the 
sophisticated  Serpent  to  eat  of  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge,  that  they  may  learn 
the  secret  of  death  and  life.  In  the 
next  tableau  almost  a  thousand  years 
have  passed.  Eve,  having  peopled  the 
world,  finds  that  her  sons  and  sons' 
sons,  as  typified  in  Cain,  the  first 
slayer  of  Man,  are  deteriorating  be- 
cause of  the  lessening  length  of  life. 


Her  desire  to  have  Man  live  long 
enough  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
existence  and  fulfill  its  promise,  fore- 
shadows the  theory  of  creative  evolu- 
tion: that  is,  evolution,  not  from  species 
to  species,  but  as  an  expression  of  hu- 
man will  in  the  individual.  In  Part  II, 
"The  Gospel  of  the  Brothers  Barnabas," 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  London  at 
the  present  day,  we  find  Franklyn 
Barnabas,  the  ex-churchman,  and  Con- 
rad Barnabas,  the  biologist,  propound- 
ing their  astounding  theory  of  the 
possibility  of  extending  human  life 
through  the  force  of  will,  to  the  skep- 
tical opportunism  of  Lubin  and  Joyce 
Burge,  Shavian  paraphrases  of  Asquith 
and  Lloyd  George.  In  Part  III,  "The 
Thing  Happens."  Nearly  300  years 
have  passed.  England  is  now  a  re- 
public, of  which  Burge-Lubin,  a  ridi- 
culous person  combining  the  charac- 
teristics of  Lloyd  George  and  Asquith, 
is  president.  In  th!s  scene  is  given 
some  idea  of  the  advance  made  by 
mechanical  science  in  three  centuries, 
chief  among  which  is  a  telephone 
which  brings  to  the  elbow  of  the 
person  speaking,  a  vision  of  the  person 
he  is  talking  to.  Burge-Lubin,  for 
example,  calls  up  the  negress  Minis- 
ter of  Health,  of  whose  voluptuous 
dusky  beauty  he  is  enamoured,  and 
to  his  dismay,  finds  her  in  her  bedroom 
in  a  state  of  deshabille.  He  had  un- 
fortunately plugged  the  wrong  hole. 
This  scene  of  farcical  political  satire 
is  followed  in  Part  IV  by  "The  Tra- 
gedy of  the  Elderly  Gentleman."  It 
is  3000  A.  D.  The  capital  of  the 
British  Empire  has  been  transferred  to 
Bagdad,  the  British  Isles  being  now  the 
home  of  the  long-lived.  The  Elderly 
Gentleman,  supposed  to  represent  Brit- 
ish middle  class  respectability,  en- 
counters on  the  pier  of  Galway  Bay, 
a  formidable  young  person  of  fifty 
named  Zoo,  who  ridicules  all  his  most 
cherished  convictions.  A  party  of 
eminent  tourists  from  Bagdad  con- 
front this  reality  of  a  long-lived  race, 
and  finally  the  tragedy  of  the  Elderly 
Gentleman — whose  loquacity  is  at  last 
mercifully  silenced  by  a  flash  from 
the  eye  of  the  fake  Delphic  oracle — 
foreshadows  their  inevitable  extinction. 
Part  V,  "As  Far  As  Thought  Can 
Reach,"  laid  in  the  year  31,920  A.  D., 
depicts  the  ultimate  development  of 
Shaw's  theory. 

The  interpretation  of  the  gigantic 
work  was  so  uniformly  excellent  that 
to  praise  one,  is  to  praise  all.  To 
Albert  Bruning,  perhaps,  falls  the 
lion's  share  of  the  honors.  As  the 
Elderly  Gentleman — a  part  in  which 
he  appears  with  (all  white  hat  and 


long  whiskers  to  represent  Shaw  him- 
self— he  not  only  astonished  the  audi- 
ence by  his  feat  of  memory,  but  he 
gave  to  the  role  dignity  and  poise, 
and  played  it  in  the  proper  serio- 
farcical  spirit  in  which  it  was  written 
— a  truly  admirable  performance.  A. 
P.  Kaye  contributed  an  astonishingly 
life-like  portrait  of  Lloyd  George,  and 
Claude  King  was  equally  felicitous  as 
Asquith,  and  later,  as  Confucius. 

Ernita  Lascelles  imparted  charm  and 
dignity  to  the  part  of  Eve.  George 
Gaul  was  a  satisfactory  Adam  and 
Dennis  King  a  forcible,  picturesque 
Cain.  Moffat  Johnston  was  sufficiently 
aggressive  as  the  doctrinaire  biologist, 
and  Stanley  Howlett  played  with  dis- 
tinction the  role  of  the  Archbishop. 
Margaret  Wycherly  was  authoritative 
and  impressive  as  the  Serpent  and 
the  Oracle. 

Not  the  least  among  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  notable  production  were 
the  fine  stage  settings  by  Lee  Simonson. 


BOOTH.  "THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
BLAYDS."  Play  in  3  acts,  by  A.  A. 
Milne.  Produced  March  14,  with  this 
cast: 


Oliver  Blayds 
Isabel 
Marion 
William 


O.  P.  Heggie 

Alexandra  Carlisle 

Vera  Featherstone 

Ferdinand   Gottschalk 


Oliver  Blayds-Conway  Leslie  Howard 

Septima  Frieda  -Inescort 

A.  L.  Royce  Gilbert  Emery 

Parsons  Mary  Gayley 

THE  qualities  one  recognizes  most 
quickly  in  the  plays  of  A.  A.  Milne 
— a  newcomer  even  among  our  newest 
playwrights — is  the  charm,  distinction, 
and  subtle  humor  of  this  author's 
dialogue,  the  whimsicality  of  his 
themes  and  the  dexterity  with  which 
— in  common  with  his  fellow  coun- 
tryman and  craftsman,  Sir  James 
M.  Barrie  —  he  manages  to  string 
out  a  whole  evening's  entertainment 
with  almost  no  plot  at  all.  Most 
noticeable  was  this  in  his  first  plays 
done  here,  the  delightful  "Mr.  Pim 
Passes  By,"  and  his  later  pieces,  "The 
Great  Broxopp"  and  "The  Dover 
Road." 

In  his  latest  play,  "The  Truth 
About  Blayds,"  Mr.  Milne  has  sought 
to  produce  a  work  of  greater  substance 
with  characters  more  real  and  life-like, 
developing  out  of  the  varied  circum- 
stances of  a  genuine  human  problem, 
and  the  result  is  an  exceedingly  clever 
comedy,  brilliant  in  characterization, 
interesting  in  its  complications,  charm- 
ing in  sentiment,  amusing  and  mirth- 
compelling  in  its  caustic  satire — in 
short,  a  play  that  everyone  must  see, 
and  which  at  once  places  its  author 
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conspicuously  among  the  most  success- 
ful dramatists  now  writing  for  the 
English  speaking  stage. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  shattered  idol. 
Oliver  Blayds,  the  venerable  poet,  has 
reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety, 
revered  by  all  as  the  last  of  the  great 
literary  figures  of  the  Victorian  era. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he  has 
continued  to  astonish  the  world  by 
the  undiminished  freshness  and  virile 
beauty  of  his  verse.  At  only  one  period 
of  his  career  did  his  muse  seem  to  fail 
him.  That  was  his  1863  volume,  the 
first  to  call  forth  adverse  comment. 
But  poems  of  still  greater  beauty,  which 
appeared  later,  disarmed  all  further 
crticism  and  his  renown  was  greater 
than  ever.  Honored  by  the  whole 
world,  in  his  intimate  family  circle 
he  is  regarded  as  little  less  than  a 
god.  For  him,  his  daughters,  grand- 
daughter, grandson  and  son-in-law 
have  sacrificed  both  freedom  and  hap- 
piness. The  son-in-law — a  fussy  little 
man,  most  amusingly  acted  by  Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk — ambitious  to  shine 
as  a  new  Boswell,  has  for  years  been 
collecting  literary  material  of  the  great 
poet's  life,  to  be  published  as  a 
Memorial  after  his  death.  Isabel,  his 
youngest  daughter,  twenty  years  ago 
gave  up  the  man  she  loved,  so  she 
might  devote  all  her  time  and  affec- 
tion to  her  famous  parent. 

Act  I  opens  on  the  poet's  birthday. 
It  is  a  great  and  solemn  occasion, 
the  members  of  the  family — well  re- 
hearsed by  the  son-in-law — being  all 
assembled  as  the  venerable  gentleman 
is  wheeled  in  to  listen  to  a  toast  drunk 
to  his  health.  Also  present  is  Mr. 
Royce,  Isabel's  lover  of  twenty  years 
ago,  who  has  come  to  tender  the  poet 
homage  on  behalf  of  the  younger 
writers  of  the  day.  The  old  man  is 
particularly  flattered  when  the  visitor 
— after  being  prompted  by  Isabel — 
tactfully  praises  the  1863  poems.  Royce 
and  the  others  go  out  and  the  nona- 
genarian, left  alone  with  Isabel,  be- 
comes reminiscent  and  strangely  agi- 
tated. Isabel  is  alarmed  and  wishes 
to  call  for  aid,  but  he  forbids  her. 
He  says  he  has  something  on  his  mind 
that  he  must  tell  her.  Reluctantly  she 
listens,  and  as  the  curtain  falls  he 
begins  his  story. 

In  Act  II,  all  the  members  of  the 
family  are  in  deepest  mourning.  The 
poet  is  dead.  The  son-in-law,  now 
more  fussy  than  ever,  insists  on  burial 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  But  Isabel 
throws  a  bombshell.  The  dead  man, 
she  says,  was  not  worthy  of  such  an 
honor.  He  was  a  fraud.  Seventy 


years  before  he  had  lived  with  another 
young  man  named  Jenkins — a  gifted 
poet,  who  wrote  the  most  glorious 
verse.  No  publisher  saw  any  merit 
in  his  work,  but  he  continued  to  write 
until  their  rooms  were  littered  with 
unpublished  Mss.  Then  he  fell  ill 
and  died  without  anyone  knowing  he 
had  ever  lived.  Blayds,  himself  only 
a  mediocre  poetaster — his  only  con- 
tribution to  the  Blayds  output  being 
the  1863  volume — took  the  Mss.  and 
began  disposing  of  them  as  his  own. 
The  merit  of  the  poems  was  ultimately 
recognized  and  Blayds'  fame  grew. 

This  confession  throws  the  family 
into  consternation.  If  it  is  true,  they 
possess  nothing.  The  bequests  he  left 
to  each,  the  house  they  live  in,  the 
very  clothes  on  their  backs — are  not 
theirs,  but  belong  to  the  heirs  of 
Jenkins.  The  son-in-law  is  utterly 
crushed,  and  is  more  than  inclined  to 
brazen  it  out.  Who  will  be  the  wiser? 
he  and  the  others  argue.  But  Isabel 
stands  firm.  No  happiness  can  come 
from  money  acquired  dishonestly.  They 
must  surrender  everything  to  the  Jen- 
kins heirs. 

The  play,  at  this  point,  promises  to 
close  in  tragedy  and  if  the  author 
had  been  true  to  himself,  it  would 
have  so  terminated.  But  there  was  the 
happy  ending  to  be  thought  of  and  so 
the  time-worn  expedient  of  a  will  is 
resorted  to.  Mr.  Royce  discovers  an 
old  paper  by  which  Jenkins  made 
Blayds  his  sole  heir.  So,  after  all, 
the  family  is  entitled  to  what  they 
have.  It  is  not  so  clear,  however, 
that  there  is  not  a  question  of  honor 
involved,  and  Isabel  is  at  first  firm 
for  putting  the  matter  frankly  before 
the  world.  But  the  others  are  strongly 
opposed  to  any  such  step  and  when 
Royce  renews  his  wooing,  begun 
twenty  years  before  and  asks  her  to 
be  his  wife,  she  is  easily  won  over 
to  the  argument  that  perhaps  the  least 
said  the  better.  This  concession  to 
the  box-office,  at  the  expense  of  sound 
morals,  is  the  only  flaw  in  an  other- 
wise perfect  play. 

The  acting  is  of  the  highest  order. 
O.  P.  Heggie  presents  a  remarkable 
stage  portrait  of  the  feeble,  but 
still  intellectually  alert,  nonagenarian. 
Alexandra  Carlisle  is  forceful,  and  at 
the  same  time,  womanly  and  sympa- 
thetic as  Isabel.  Ferdinand  Gottschalk, 
as  the  son-in-law,  has  one  of  the  best 
comedy  roles  of  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career.  Frieda  Inescort  is 
charmingly  girlish  as  the  granddaugh- 
ter, and  Gilbert  Emery  makes  a  gallant 
and  discreet  lover.  Vera  Featherstone 


is  satisfactory  as  the  elder  daughter, 
and  Leslie  Howard  is  particularly 
good  as  the  grandson.  Mr.  Ames 
has  given  the  play  an  unusually  hand- 
some setting. 


LIBERTY.  "To  THE  LADIES."  Com- 
edy in  3  acts  by  George  S.  Kaufman 
and  Marc  Connelly.  Produced  Feb. 
20  with  this  cast: 

Leonard    Beebe  Otto    Kruger 

Elsie   Beebe  Helen   Hayes 

Chester   Mull  in  Percy    Helton 

Mrs.    Kincaid  Isabel    Irving 

John    Kincaid  George    Howell 

The   Toastmaster  William   Seymour 

The   Politician  Wm.    F.   Canfield 

A    Photographer  Albert    Cowles 

Tom     Baker  Robert     Fiske 

The   Stenographer  Norma    Mitchell 

WHEN  the  joint  authors  of  so 
amusing  and  successful  a  comedy 
as  "Dulcy,"  follow  it  up  with  one  even 
better,  it  demonstrates  that  our  roster 
of  native  dramatists  is  distinctly  look- 
ing up.  "To  the  Ladies"  at  the  Liberty 
needs  no  prophet  to  predict  a  long 
and  prosperous  run.  Messrs.  George 
S.  Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly  are 
the  American  prototypes  of  Meilhac 
and  HaleVy,  for  their  observations  is 
up-to-date  and  trenchant;  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  little  humors  of  the  day 
keenly  observant,  while  so  deftly  satiric 
is  their  handling  of  our  native  bump- 
tiousness and  amiable  foibles  that 
hearty  laughter  follows,  peal  upon  peal. 
"To  the  Ladies"  is  a  pendant  to 
that  earlier  play  "Dulcy,"  whose 
famous  protagonist  was  the  bromidic 
woman  showed  up  in  all  her  feminine 
weakness.  It  proves  that  self-satisfied 
man  owes,  directly  and  indirectly,  a 
great  deal  of  his  success  to  the 
intuitive  initiative  of  the  weaker  sex. 
Thus,  in  this  comedy  Helen  Hayes  is 
the  practical  helpmate  and  wife  of  a 
dreamily  ambitious  young  piano 
manufacturer's  employee,  who  derives 
his  inspiration  from  advertise- 
ments and  correspondence  school  of 
efficiency.  His  wife,  when  he  falls 
down,  steps  into  the  breach  and  starts 
him  well  on  the  road  to  business 
success. 

Miss  Hayes'  work  is  admirable  in 
its  sincerity  and  resource,  and  her 
pathetic  moments  have  the  true  moving 
note.  Otto  Kruger,  as  the  young  hus- 
band, is  adroitly  comic.  A  performance 
of  the  fatuous  business  man,  who 
takes  himself  so  seriously,  is  pictured 
with  rare  insight  and  accomplishment 
by  George  Howell.  It  is  a  sterling 
bit  of  characterization  matched  only 
by  that  of  his  loving  wife,  tactfully 
sensible  of  his  shortcomings,  as  im- 
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personated  by  Isabel  Irving.  The  Ban- 
quet scene,  where  the  piano  employees 
meet  to  do  honor  to  the  successful  head 
of  the  firm,  is  a  scream  in  its  un- 
sparing showing-up  of  the  insincerity 
of  such  functions.  The  veteran  William 
Seymour  is  quite  delicious  as  the 
Toastmaster,  while  Percy  Helton,  Wil- 
liam F.  Canfield  and  Norma  Mitchell 
are  equally  good  in  rich  character 
parts. 


THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAY- 
HOUSE. "THE  FIRST  MAN."  Play  in 
4  acts,  by  Eugene  O'Neill.  Produced 
March  4,  with  this  cast: 


Curtis  Jayson 

Martha 

John  Jayson 

John,  Jr. 

Richard 

Esther 

Lily 

Mrs.    Davidson 

Mark    Sheffield 

Emily 

Richard    Bigelow 


Augustin    Duncan 

Margaret    Mower 

Ilarry   Andrews 

Gordon    Burby 

Alan    Bunce 

Margherita    Sargent 

Marjorie  Vonnegut 

Marie  L.    Day 

Eugene    Powers 

Eva    Condon 

Frederic   Burt 


ONE  cannot  reasonably  blame  Mr. 
O'Neill  for  habitually  delving  into 
the  painful  and  repulsive  in  his  stage 
stories.  He  may,  with  perfect  justice, 
assert  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 
every-day  life  as  it  is  lived  in  civil- 
ized America  must  be  more  or  less 
photographed  in  shadows.  To  be 
truthful,  he  feels,  he  must  be  largely 
unpleasant. 

In  this  play,  which  is  in  one  of  its 
acts  mainly  a  demonstration  in  ob- 
stetrics, he  has  exerted  that  obligation 
to  the  straining  point.  The  scene 
is  in  a  room  adjoining  a  bed-chamber 
from  which  at  intervals  issue  agoniz- 
ing cries  and  moans,  until,  in  the  end, 
the  information  that  "it's  a  boy,"  fol- 
lowed a  few  minutes  later  by  the 
doctor's  announcement  that  the  mother 
is  dead,  completes  one's  feeling  of  an 
indelicate  intrusion  into  a  place  that 
should  be  sacredly  private.  That  the 
play  undoubtedly  gains  much  strength 
from  this  extremely  frank  scene,  and 
that  the  author  is  obviously  honest  in 
purpose  in  writing  it,  must  be  its 
excuse.  That  it  is  tremendously  effec- 
tive dramatically  cannot  be  denied. 

Augustin  Duncan,  as  Curtis  Jayson, 
was  convincing  and  sympathetic  in  the 
tenderer  passages,  and  powerfully  dra- 
matic when  occasion  required.  Mar- 
garet Mower,  as  Martha,  the  wife, 
looked  and  acted  with  sweetness  and 
dramatic  judgment  for  the  two  acts 
in  which  she  was  seen,  and  one  rather 
regrets  that  she  had  to  die — offstage — 
in  the  third,  for  she  is  very  agreeable 
to  see  and  hear. 


CENTURY.  "THE  ROSE  OF  STAM- 
COUL."  Operetta  in  3  acts.  Music  by 
Leo  Fall  and  Sigmund  Romberg.  Book 
and  lyrics  by  Harold  Atteridge.  Pro- 
duced March  7,  with  this  cast: 

Kernel   Pasha  Henry  Warwick 

Kondja    Gul  Tessa    Kosta 

Achmcd    Bey-*  Marion    Green 

Howard   Rodney  Smith  Jack   McGowan 

Bob  James    Barton 

Midili  Mabel    Withee 

.    Desiree  Elizabeth     Reynolds 

Abdul  Lon    Hascall 

Rodney   Smith  Rapley   Holmes 

llr.l  liul  Elmira     Lane 

Sanda  Ottillia .  Barton 

IN  this  Viennese  operetta,  the  Messrs. 
Shubert  have  a  production  of  which 
they  can  well  be  proud.  "The  Rose 
of  Stamboul"  is  an  exotic  bloom,  gor- 
geous in  costumes  and  settings;  the 
score,  by  Leo  Fall  and  Sigmund 
Romberg,  is  filled  with  charming  waltz 
numbers,  and  the  lilting  "Lovey  Dove" 
love  ditty,  the  theme  of  the  score, 
wends  its  lyrical  way  through  the  three 
acts. 

With  the  scenes  laid  in  a  harem  in 
Turkey,  in  a  palace  at  Stamboul,  and 
on  the  Riviera,  there  was  splendid 
opportunity  for  Oriental  effects,  and 
the  most  was  made  of  these  advan- 
tages. It  was  genuine  artistry  which 
achieved  the  colorful,  eye-dazzling 
settings,  and  designed  the  beautiful 
costumes,  which,  in  the  harem  scene, 
were  little  more  than  combinations  of 
pastel  shaded  veilings  and  chiffons  and 
a  string  of  pearls  or  two. 

Naturally  one  expects  to  see  a  large 
number  of  charming  ladies  in  a 
Pasha's  harem,  and  the  one  owned 
by  the  "Rose's"  father  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  There  were  tall 
haremites,  and  short  ones,  plump  ones, 
and  thin  ones,  brunettes  and  blondes, 
and  they  behaved  in  a  most  decorous 
fashion  considering  that  they  were 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  Oriental 
playthings.  They  said  so  themselves. 
But  their  extreme  modesty  caused  them 
to  veil  their  faces,  stand  behind  screens 
while  conversing  with  men,  and  even 
enshroud  themselves  in  their  filmy 
veilings  when  the  subject  of  love  was 
discussed.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  true  tone  of  a  harem, 
there  were  occasional  flashes  of  bare 
legs,  and  once  a  harem  favorite  was 
carried  across  the  stage  on  a  golden 
lounge,  and — well — apparently  she  was 
just  going  to  or  coming  from  her  bath. 

Tessa  Kosta,  as  the  Turkish  rose, 
sang  sweetly  and  made  an  attractive 
picture  in  her  glittering  gold  and 
silver  harem  accoutrements;  Marion 
Green,  with  a  good  voice  and  good 
looks,  wooed  her  in  true  Oriental  style 


as  Achmed  Bey,  the  suitor  chosen  by 
her  father;  and  Mabel  Withee  and 
Jack  McGowan  were  an  ideal  ingenue 
team,  dancing  and  singing  well  togeth- 
er. All  of  the  burlesque  comedy  work 
fell  to  the  lot  of  James  Barton,  who 
was  genuinely  funny  as  an  eccentric 
valet  who  kept  the  harem  in  a  turmoil 
with  his  slapstick  stunts. 

Zita  and  Naro  Lockford,  dancers, 
who,  with  Mabel  Withee,  are  from  the 
Follies  Bergere,  Paris,  in  oriental  ballet 
numbers,  were  two  of  the  shining 
lights  of  the  harem,  and  their  unusual 
and  difficult  entertainment  never  palled 
for  a  second.  They  are  contortionists 
as  well  as  dancers,  and  their  accom- 
plishments are  many. 


LYCEUM.  "THE  FRENCH  DOLL." 
Comedy  adapted  from  the  French  of 
Paul  Armont  and  Marcel  Gerbidou  by 
A.  E.  Thomas.  Produced  Feb.  20 
with  this  cast: 

Baroness  Mazulier 

Adrienne   D'Ambricourt 

A    Furniture   Mover  James    Hunter 

Rene    Mazulier  Eugene    Borden 

Baron  Mazulier  Edouard  Durand 

Melanie  Laura    Lussier 

Georgine   Mazulier  Irene   Bordoni 

Jackson  Will      Deming 

T.   Wellington   Wick  Thurston    Hall 

Emily   Morrow  Edna    Hibbard 

Philip    Stoughton  Don    Burroughs 

James   Allen  William  -Williams 

A  BOULEVARD  salad  with  very 
little  dressing  is  the  play  Mr. 
Thomas  has  given  us  as  one 
further  contribution  to  the  season's 
display  of  Gallic  theatricals.  Not  even 
an  American  musical  comedy  book- 
maker would  dare  turn  to  the  well- 
thumbed  plot  of  the  poor  family  that 
acts  rich  in  order  to  catch  a  millionaire 
for  their  daughter,  who,  at  the  psy- 
chological moment  in  the  second  act, 
suddenly  finds  she  can't  go  through 
with  it  because  her  heart  has  collapsed 
with  love  for  a  poor,  but  blond, 
college  boy.  This  is  the  dramatic 
Koh-i-noor  brought  out  again  for  "The 
French  Doll"  and  polished  up  ever 
so  slightly  to  meet  the  Spring  trade. 
Were  it  not  for  a  few  songs,  admir- 
ably accented  by  Mile.  Bordoni,  a 
magnificent  performance  by  Edouard 
Ourand,  as  a  French  and  rapacious 
papa,  and  a  refreshing,  real  note  inter- 
jected into  one  of  the  minor  characters 
by  that  slyly  capable  Edna  Hibbard 
this  "French  Doll"  would  be  of  the 
sleeping  variety. 

Irene    Bordoni    behaves    throughout 

the  entertainment  like  the  artist  she  is; 

never  by  any  chance  conveying  a  note 

of  genuineness  but  being  always  cap- 

(Continued   on   page    334) 
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TONY  SARG  ALSO  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


The  fractious  Charlotte  of  "Madame  Pierre" 
(Estelle  Winwood)  purposely  left  her  pet  dog  be- 
hind when  she  left  her  lover,  Roland  Young,  for- 
ever so  that  if  she  wanted  to  come  back — and  she 
usually  did  to  Pierre's  dismay — she  would  have 
an  excuse.  But  Pierre  hastened  to  see  that  when 
she  went  she  took  everything 


In  "Back  to  Methuselah"  it  is  the  poli- 
tician!' idea  to  make  longevity  a  plank 
lo  win  votes  and  yet  restrict  it  to  the 
really  nice  people.  The  characters  played 
by  A.  P.  Kaye  and  Claude  King  are 
programmed  as  Joyce-Bnrge  and  Lnbin. 
hut  of  course  every  one  knows  them  as 
Lloyd  George  and  Asqtiilh 


The  ingenious  idea  of  "The 
Cat  and  the  Canary"  is  to 
make  the  nice  young  hero- 
ine, Florence  Eldridge,  go 
mad,  but  she  seems  hard* 
ened  to  such  goingt  on — 
she  comes  from  Greenwich 
Village — so  the  audience 
usually  succumbs  first.  Yon 
can't  see  where  the  band 
that  steals  her  necklace 
comes  from,  but  never 
mind,  neither  can  the 


Hadigan  (Edward  Nannery)  is  the  only  person  unmoved  by  the  persuasive  manner 
of  yonng  Garrison  Paige,  but  then  this  role  is  played  by  our  chronicly  retiring 
manager,  George  Cohan — who  incidentally  also  wrote  "Madeleine  of  the  Movies" 
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WHO  would  have  thought  twenty 
years  ago,  that  Victorien  Sardou 
and  all  his  works  would  ever  be 
flippantly  referred  to  as  "old-fashioned," 
that  he  would  be  ridiculed  for  his  realism, 
jeered  at  for  his  rounded  periods  in  the 
text,  and  placed  generally  in  the  class 
of  "impossible"  playwrights?  Those  of  us 
who  remember  when  Sardou  was  held  up 
as  the  exemplar  for  all  ambitious  bud- 
ding dramatists  will  feel  indeed  that  the 
theatre  is  ungrateful.  But  let  that  go.  The 
recent  revival  of  "Fedora"  was  interest- 
ing to  the  old  playgoer  principally  because 
it  brought  back  memories  of  Fanny  Daven- 
port, as  talented  a  woman  as  ever  trod  the 
boards  of  America,  and  Robert  Mantell, 
who  was  for  years  her  leading  man,  and 
whose  Loris,  in  "Fedora,"  will  never  be 
forgotten  though  he  play  Shakespearian 
parts  for  twenty  years  longer — as  he  seems 
likely,  to  do.  There  have  been  other 
Lorises,  notably  Edwin  Arden,  who  had 
the  role  when  Bertha  Kalisch  was  the  Fedora 
some  seventeen  years  ago.  But  for  the 
perfect  lover,  handsome  as  an  Olympian 
god,  and  as  gorgeously  passionate  as  most 
of  them  are  reputed  to  have  been,  who 
could  compare  with  Robert  Mantell  in 
those  glorious  days  and  languorous  nights 
of  the  original  Fanny  Davenport  "Fedora"  ? 


,  it  is  difficult  to  select  a  pleasing, 
glove-fitting  title  for  a  play,  as  every 
dramatist  and  theatrical  producer  knows. 
Eugene  O'Neill  must  be  congratulated  on 
his  selection  of  such  a  delicate,  altogether 
charming,  caption  for  his  new  stage  offer- 
ing as  "The  Hairy  Ape." 


rumor  that  William  H.  Crane  will 
soon  appear  in  a  new  play,  whether  the 
rumor  is  sound  or  not,  brings  to  mind  one 
of  the  best  characters  in  his  gallery,  David 
Harum.  And,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  for- 
gotten that  the  real  David — whose  name 
was  David  Hannum — was  a  man  of  actual 
existence.  He  lived  in  the  village  of 
Homer,  on  the  outskirts  of  Cortland,  New 
York,  and  was  just  the  quick-witted 
shrewd,  genial  person  that  Weston  first, 
in  the  novel  and  afterward  Crane,  in  the 
play,  made  David  Harum.  One  of  Han- 
num's  favorite  diversions  was  to  buy 
tickets  for  all  the  boys  in  town  whenever 
a  new  show  came  to  Cortland.  Homer 
was  not  big  enough  to  own  a  theatre. 
Of  course  Hannum  was  popular,  and  when 
Mr.  Crane  perpetuated  his  popularity  with 
his  Harum,  it  had  one  singular,  but  nat- 
ural, consequence.  Whenever  "David 


Harum"  was  played  in  Syracuse  or  Ithaca 
— which  are  the  nearest  important  centres 
to  Cortland — all  Homer  went  to  see  it.  I 
never  heard  that  Crane  did  "David 
Harum"  in  Cortland,  but  I  do  know — on 
credible  testimony — that  he  spent  enough 
time  in  Homer  to  make  a  first-hand  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  lovable  David. 
Homer  is  not  far  from  Groton,  where  the 
typewriters  come  from. 


J  N  these  days  of  the  occasional  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Elizabethan  theatre  one  can- 
not wonder  that  some  managers  have  re- 
vived the  custom  of  giving  patrons  seats 
on  the  stage  during  the  performance,  just 
as  they  did  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Of 
course  it  was  for  purely  a  commercial  rea- 
son, and  not  merely  to  give  a  "close-up" 
of  the  actors,  that  the  innovation  was  made 
at  a  musical  and  terpsichorean  entertain- 
ment lately.  The  auditorium  was  full,  so 
what  was  the  management  to  do?  It 
couldn't  turn  away  money,  you  know. 
That  would  be  bad  art. 


J  T  is  always  rather  dangerous,  from  the 
actor's  point  of  view,  to  invite  a  member 
of  the  audience  to  take  a  momentary  part  in 
the  entertainment,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  average  person,  suddenly  finding 
himself  addressed  from  the  other  side  of 
the  footlights,  doesn't  know  when  to  stop. 
He  generally  talks  too  much.  But  when 
Balieff,  of  the  "Chauve-Souris,"  asked  a 
well-known  comedian  to  interpret  his 
stumbling  patois  into  English,  he  knew 
he  was  safe.  The  comedian  made  one 
"funny  crack"  and  subsided.  As  an  ex- 
perienced man  of  the  theatre,  he  knew  that' 
an  audience  likes  to  see  the  performance  on 
the  stage,  not  down  in  the  orchestra  seats. 


^  MILD  ripple  of  joy  runs  along 
Broadway.  It  is  caused  by  indications 
that  managers  generally  are  disposed  to  fill 
out  the  evening,  when  their  principal  of- 
fering runs  a  little  short,  by  using  a  lever 
fie  rideau.  This  should  mean  more  em- 
ployment for  actors.  Hence  the  joy-ripple 
one  senses  on  the  Rialto.  Not  only  are 
curtain-raisers  likely  to  come  into  favor 
in  the  "legitimate"  theatres,  but  in  vaude- 
ville as  well.  They  are  called  "sketches" 
there,  but  it  is  the  same  thing — playlets 
with  a  plot — and  with  regular  dramatic 
actors  in  the  cast.  The  dramatic  sketch 
has  gradually  been  vanishing  from  vaude- 
ville, but  a  strong  revival  of  that  sort  of 
"turn"  seems  imminent. 


\\  HAT'S  the  Amercan  stage  coming 
to?"  sighed  the  old  "legit"  over  his 
coffee  and  rolls  in  a  dairy  lunch  restaurant 
just  off  Broadway.  "Time  was  when  the 
dignity  of  our  profession  was  upheld  to 
the  exclusion  of  mere  'performances'  in 
what  we  used  to  call  the  "variety'  houses. 
But  now  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  our  calling,  Ethel  Barrymore  among 
them,  are  willing  to  appear  in  vaudeville, 
and  are  doing  it — when  they  can  name 
their  salary  and  the  vehicle  they  are  to 
use.  Imagine  playing  a  really  sound  dra- 
matic work  twice  a  day,  every  day.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  it  can  be  done 
twelve  times  a  week  in  a  way  that  is 
worthy  of  an  artist?  It  doesn't  seem  possi- 
ble. Well,  I've  never  been  in  vaudeville, 
and,  the  Lord  helping  me,  I  never  will." 
The  old  "legit"  paid  for  his  frugal  meal 
and  walked  out,  with  his  hand  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat  and  his  head  high.  There 
are  not  many  of  this  old  actor's  extreme 
views  to  be  met  on  Broadway,  but  there 
are  some,  and  this  sketch  is  not  exag- 
gerated in  the  least. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  is  excited  because  it 
has  an  electric  sign  twenty-four  feet 
high  and  a  hundred  feet  long  on  one  of 
its  theatres.  The  Broadwayite  who  stands 
at  Forty-third  street  and  looks  at  the  many- 
colored  electric  blaze  to  the  north  cannot 
but  wonder  what  San  Franciscans  find 
to  marvel  at  in  their  trumpery  24x100 
display. 


JJ  ROAD  WAY  opinion  in  general  seems 
to  favor  George  Arliss'  plan  of  estab- 
lishing stock  companies  in  outlying  cities 
and  other  places  that  have  been  "good 
show  towns,"  to  which  famous  stars  would 
go  to  play  the  principal  roles  in  new  and 
standard  plays.  There  are  always  hun- 
dreds of  good  actors  idle  in  New  York 
and  the  prospect  of  a  steady  position  for 
a  long  season,  even  though  far  from  the 
Rialto,  appeals  to  them.  Judging  from 
the  series  of  articles  recently  published  in 
the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  on  the  surpris- 
ing development  of  the  local  stock  com- 
pany system — a  rapid  growth  favored  by 
the  short-sighted  policy  of  Broadway  pro- 
ducers in  attempting  to  foist  inferior  com- 
panies on  out-of-town  communities — there 
are  already  as  many  good  stock  companies 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  would 
suffice  for  a  *air  test  of  the  Arliss  project. 
This  subject  is  one  of  the  livest  on  Broad- 
way, and  it  is  the  general  belief  that  the 
agitation  will  soon  result  in  definite  action. 
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'.Right) 
HELEN  NEWCOMB 

A  graceful  little  dan- 
cer whose  art  gives 
added  zest  and  charm 
to  "The  Music  Box 
Revue" 


(Below) 
I2ETTA    WILSON 

This  young  Southern  girl 
recently  made  her  debut  in 
"Le  Bouquet  de  la  Danse," 
one  of  the  features  at  the 
Greenwich  Village  Theatre 


Rayhuff 

ANNA    LUDMILLA 

The  American  Pav- 
lowa,  they  call  this 
exquisite  dancer,  late- 
ly seen  in  "Tangerine" 


RENEE  ROBERT 

This  striking  young 
dancer,  who  began  her 
career  in  the  ballet, 
is  now  starring  in  an 
act  at  Keith's  Vaude- 
ville with  the  alluring 
title  of  "Twinkle  Toes 
and  her  Mates" 


Muray 


DANCERS 


IN         REPOSE 
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AND        ACTION 


Bringing  Up  Georgie  Cohan 

Early  Pranks  and  Characteristics  of  America's  Famous    Yankee  Doodle  Comedian 


By  HIS  MOTHER 
(Mrs.  Helen  Costigan  Cohan) 


OF  course  I  think  the  babe  born  to 
me  on  Independence  Day,  1878,  is 
a  fine  boy.  He  seems  to  me  the 
best  son  in  the  world.  That  is  a  delusion 
which  most  mothers  share. 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  a  little  boy  whom 
it  was  no  trouble  whatever  to  keep  clean. 
The  average  boy  has  the  same  attraction 
for  dirt  that  molasses  has  for  flies.  Rut 
my  Georgie  liked  to  be  clean.  Picture  a 
boy  who  didn't  have  to  be  scolded  or 
spanked  into  taking  a  bath.  My  small 
son  didn't  care  how  many  baths  he  had. 
He  welcomed  two  a  day,  or  whenever  we 
strolling  players  had  the  facilities  for  them. 
Nor  were  they  taken  in  the  guise  of  a 
swim.  The  thrill  of  adventure  that  lurks 
in  a  swimming  hole  made  little  appeal 
to  him.  He  was  never  keen  for  it.  My 
son  has  never  run  away  to  "go  swimmin" 
in  all  his  now  accumulated  forty-three 
years  of  life. 

He  was  odd  in  another  respect.  I  never 
had  to  bandage  his  bruised  head  or  bleed- 
ing face  because  he  had  been  fighting. 
He  didn't  fight.  Not  because  he  was  not 
a  sturdy  fellow  with  plenty  of  "spunk." 
It  was  because  he  didn't  care  to  play  with 
other  .children.  He  avoided  a  quarrel 
when  he  could.  He  was  what  we  call  an 
"old  child."  He  always  preferred  to  go 
about  with  older  persons. 

IF  I  missed  him  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
railway  station  or  in  the  theatre  I  never 
looked    for    him    among    the    children.      1 
sought    him    among    the    oldest    persons    to 

be  seen  and  there,  sure  enough,  he  was. 
He  alwavs  liked  apples.  He  liked  them 
so  well  that  he  might  be  said  to  have  been 
brought  up  on  them.  His  pockets  bulged 
with  them.  And  we  were  kept  busy  re- 
plenishing the  supply.  For  he  would  go 
through  the  car  of  a  railway  train  or  a 
street  car,  or  along  the  station  platform, 
presenting  every  silver-haired  person  he 
saw  with  the  fruit.  He  was  not  guided 
always  by  the  silver  hair.  He  had  a  keen 
eye  for  wrinkles,  too,  and  many  a  woman 
with  crimson  face,  or  a  blonde  wig  re- 
ceived an  apple  from  Georgie  because  he 
had  detected  the  betraying  furrows  on 
her  face.  Being  a  child  of  the  theatre  he 
was  never  fooled  by  "makeup." 

The  person  who  stooped  or  who  walked 
feebly  alwavs  received  an  extra  apple.  I 
have  seen  him  with  eyes  tear-filled  offering 
his  little  hands  filled  with  apples  to  a 
blind  old  beggar  on  the  streets.  He  had 
a  prim  little  habit  of  dividing  the  money 
we  gave  him  into  two  parts.  One-half 
he  would  put  in  a  pocket  on  one  side  of 
his  coat.  The  rest  he  placed  in  the  pocket 
on  the  other  side.  I  often  asked  him  why 
he  did  this  and  he  answered  that  he 
"liked  to  feel  that  his  pockets  were  full 
of  money."  He  would  start  up  street  for 
a  walk  with  his  father,  his  sister  and  me, 


wearing  a  little  suit,  corduroy  in  winter, 
linen  in  summer,  but  always  with  big  but- 
tons, and  a  little  cap  of  velvet  in  winter 
and  linen  in  summer,  that  had  a  habit  of 
slipping  far  to  one  side,  as  his  hats  do 
today.  He  walked  along  thoughtfully  but 


George  M.  Cohan  as  the  first  violinist  of 
an   orchestra,   at  seven   years  of  age 

observant,  seeing  everything  but  saying 
little. 

"What  are  you  looking  for  Georgie?'' 
\vc  would  ask  him. 

"Poor  old  people,"  he  answered.  If  he 
saw  any  he  divided  all  his  money  amon;: 
them.  If,  returning  from  his  walk,  he 
met  any  children  he  always  emptied  his 
pockets  for  them. 

He  still  remembers  the  house  in  which 
we  used  to  board  on  Prince  Street.  It  is 
far  down  in  the  city  now  since  New 
York  has  grown  away  from  it.  But  it 
is  still  standing.  When  the  men  who 
boarded  in  the  house  would  talk  to  him 
or  bring  him  toys  he.  took  their  names. 
From  that  time  he  did  not  answer  to  the 
name  Georgie,  but  was  Phil  or  Tom  or 
Jimmy  or  John,  according  to  the  christen- 
ing title  of  his  benefactor.  He  kept  that 
name,  until  some  other  man  who  came 
along,  who  by  gifts  or  conversation,  cap- 
tured his  fancy.  Then  he  shared  his  name. 

NEVER  had  any  trouble  in  teaching 
-*-  him  to  say  his  pravers  nor  in  remem- 
bering to  repeat  them.  His  first  prayer  was 
Now  I  Lay  Ale  Down  to  Sleep,  as  I  sup- 
pose it  is  with  all  English  speaking  children, 
and  it  was  followed  by  The  Lord's  Prayer. 
He  once  startled  his  father  by  asking: 
"Does  God  lay  down  on  his  stomach  in 
the  sky  to  !ook  over  at  everything  that 
goes  on  down  here?" 

Safeguarded  though  he  was  by  religious 


training,  and  our  care  and  vigilance,  he 
once  awoke  his  sister  lisping — he  lisped 
until  he  was  ten — "Thithter,  I  got  a  new 
thong."  "What  is  it?"  she  asked.  He  re- 
plied, "Dam'  Dam'  D-a-m'  Dam'.  "Good 
gracious,  Georgie,  where  did  you  learn 
that?"  she  asked.  "A  man  thaid  that  to 
me  on  the  thtepth,"  was  his  answer.  . 

Our  little  urchin  was  not  a  "mixer." 
That  may  have  been  because,  there  being 
four  in  the  family,  we  were  sufficient  to 
each  other.  When  he  did  play  with  other 
children  he  enjoyed  a  match  of  wits  with 
them  or  exploiting  them.  There  came 
to  me  in  one  of  the  boarding  houses  shocked 
recitals  of  what  Georgie  had  done  while 
we  were  down  town. 

HE  discovered  a  little  boy  in  the  hall. 
The  little  boy  held  a  bag  filled  with 
candy.  George  waited  for  an  invitation  to 
have  some  candy.  None  came.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  amuse  the  child  by  sliding  down 
the  balusters.  The  child  sat  down  on  the 
floor  and  laughed.  He  dropped  the  bag 
of  candy.  Georgie  slipped  up  and  took 
a  piece  of  candy.  He  went  back  to  the 
balusters,  peeped  through  them  and  made 
a  face.  The  child  shrieked  with  laughter. 
Again  Georgie  sneaked  up  and  took  a  piece 
of  candy.  He  kept  oh  entertaining  the 
child  until  it  was  almost  in  hysterics.  With 
each  spasm  of  laughter  my  naughty  little 
son  got  more  of  the  candy.  When  the 
entertainment  was  over,  the  child  had  been 
heartily  amused,  but  the  bag  of  candy 
was  empty.  My  son's  tummy  was  filled 
with  the  contents  of  the  bag.  Over  against 
this  naughtiness  let  me  set  the  fact  that 
at  seven  years  of  age  he  gave  away  his 
best  suit  to  a  little  boy  whose  mother  did 
our  washing. 

A  naughty  and  clever  little  trick  of  his 
fooled  me  for  a  long  time.  He  always 
liked  to  watch  the  crowds  in  the  streets, 
being  in  them  but  not  of  them.  He  would 
go  from  my  room  and  leave  his  hat  be- 
hind him.  When  fellow  boarders  would 
say  "I  saw  Georgie  watching  the  crowds 
last  night,"  I  would  say,  "You  must  be 
mistaken.  His  hat  was  in  my  room  all 
night."  "No."  they  would  answer.  "I 
spoke  to  him."  "But  I  watched  him  and 
saw  him  take  off  his  hat,"  I  would  say. 
One  observant  woman  answered:  "I've 
seen  him  several  times.  He  always  wore 
a  cap." 

He  was  like  all  other  boys  in  not  lik- 
ing to  go  to  church.  He  didn't  grumble 
about  it,  but  he  was  not  keen  for  it.  Yet 
his  father  and  I  were  encouraged  for  he 
would  come  home  and  play  church.  He 
built  altars  and  held  services,  his  sister 
Josephine  and  ourselves  being  the  congre- 
gation. At  that  time  his  father  and  I 
thought  he  would  become  a  priest. 

He  was  very  devoted  to  his  sister,  Jose- 
phine, who  was  two  years  older  than  him- 
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MARY     YOUNG 

This  always  delightful 
actress,  last  seen  here 
in  "We  Girls,"  and 
"The  Outrageous  Mrs. 
Palmer,"  was  heard  re- 
cently by  the  largest  au- 
dience any  actress  has 
ever  i  cached,  when  she 
pave  a  reading  from  the 
THEATRE  M  A  G  A- 
ZINE  through  the  radio 
at  Station  W  J  Z  of 
the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Mfp.  Co. 


REGINA      WALLACE 

This  clever,  emotional 
comedienne,  now  lending 
her  auburn  beauty  to 
"Your  Woman  and 
Mine,"  played  leading 
roles  in  "Friendly  Ene- 
mies," "Nobody's  Mon- 
ey," and  "Pagans" 


Edward  Tturer  Monrot 


GIFTED 


GRACE    MOORE 

Southern  beauty  with  a 
lovely  voice,  now  play- 
ing the  prima  donna 
rdle  in  "Up  in  the 
Clouds."  Following  her 
debut  in  Washington  in 
concert  work,  she  came 
to  New  York  in  a  small 
rdle  in  "Hitchy-Koo"  fol- 
lowed by  a  part  in  "Just 
a  Minute" 


ACTRESSES       IN 
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Campbell 


VARIED       ROLES 


self.  That  love  for  and  companionship 
with  her  prevented  the  girl-hating  stage 
through  which  so  many  boys  pass.  He 
preferred  playing  with  her  to  any  boy  he 
knew.  He  was  always  well  dressed  and 
she  watched  him  to  keep  him  an  example 
of  neatness,  which  the  other  boys  resented, 
calling  him  "the  little  dude."  Once  Jose- 
phine wandered  out  of  the  house  and 
strayed  away  from  the  neighborhood.  She 
was  lost  for  several  hours.  He  was  as 
worried  as  I  was.  As  the  clock  ticked 
away  the  time  the  little  fellow  became 
nearly  frantic.  He  wandered  about  the 
streets  crying  "Thithter!  Thithter!  Come 
back  and  I'll  alwayth  be  good  to  you.  I'll 
never  take  your  candy  from  you  no  more. 
I'll  never  hide  your  dollth.  I'll  be  tho 
good."  A  policeman  came  in  bringing 
her  from  the  station  to  which  someone 
had  brought  the  lost  little  girl.  On  see- 
ing her  Georgie's  mood  changed.  With 
tears  rolling  down  his  stained  'face  he 
sprang  at  her  and  beat  her  chest  with  his 
tiny  fists.  "Bad,  wicked  girl !"  he  said, 
"to  run  away  and  make  poor  Mamma 
cry." 

"LJE   played    Peck's    Bad    Boy  and    truth 

L  compels  me  to  say  he  was  often  Peck's 
bad  boy  off  as  well  as  on  the  stage.  Al- 
most his  first  writing  was  in  the  form  of 
parodies  scoring  the  theatrical  boarding 
houses  that  were  an  institution  at  that 
time.  If  a  boarding  house  served  ice  cream 
for  dinner  it  escaped  his  parodies.  If 
not  it  was  a  "slab,"  a  phrase  that  was 
current  at  that  time. 

Lew  Dockstadter,  the  popular  minstrel, 
was  on  the  bill  with  us.  Mr.  Dockstadter 
didn't  care  much  for  children.  Or  he  was 
not  just  then  in  a  mood  to  manifest  such 
a  liking.  He  didn't  encourage  George  to 
pay  visits  to  his  dressing  room.  One  day 
a  noise  of  loud,  angry  words  came  from 
his  dressing  room  which  was  next  to  ours. 
The  minstrel  couldn't  get  his  make-up  off. 
For  some  reason  the  black  stuck  to  his 
face  like  glue.  At  mention  of  the  word 
glue  there  was  a  thin  little  snigger.  Fol- 
lowing it  to  its  source  I  found  my  boy. 
He  had  mixed  glue  with  the  lamp  black. 

Mr.   Cohan   looked   sadly  at   me. 

"You  and  Josephine  go  on  home,"  he 
said.  "Georgie  will  wait  with  me." 

He  looked  at  his.  razor  strap.  They 
came  home  an  hour  later.  Georgie  wore 
a  flush  and  a  subdued  air. 

Every  actor  is  anxious  for  an  effective 
finish  for  his  act -on  the  stage.  Interfer- 
ence with  that  final  moment  is  a  crime 
or  at  least  a  misdemeanor  and  not  to  be 
borne.  The  end  of  one  of  our  acts  was 
a  gay  little  dance  by  Georgie  with  his  sister. 
A  foreign  act  followed  us  on  the  bill.  It 
was  a  group  of  acrobats.  The  acrobats 
stood  in  the  wings  and  peeped  out  await- 
ing their  turn.  Once,  twice,  three  times 
they  did  this.  The  audience,  seeing  a 
group  of  heads  showing  from  the  wings, 
looked  away  from  the  children  and  missed 
the  last  steps  of  their  dance.  The  children 
had  been  used  to  a  large  volume  of  ap- 
plause for  the  dance.  This  time  there 
was  little,  almost  none.  We .  discussed  it 
in  the  family  circle. 

"They  won't  be  there  tonight,"  said 
Georgie. 


They  were  not.  The  acrobats  to  the 
last  moment  before  going  on  the  stage  were 
frantically  seeking  their  shoestrings.  That 
afternoon  our  small  son  had  slyly  re- 
moved them.  They  had  to  perform  with 
unlaced  shoes. 

You  may  be  surprised'  and  perhaps  a 
little  shocked,  you  dear  mothers  in  the 
home,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  think  the 
modern  talk  about  diet  and  health  rules 
anl  nurseries  may  be  a  little  overdone.  My 
son  Georgie  was  as  healthy  as  a  young 
colt,  although  when  he  was  five  weeks 
old  he  began  travelling  about  with  us. 
He  and  his  sister,  Josephine,  eighteen 


George  M.  Cohan   as  drum  major  of  his 

father's   barnstorming  companies,   in   his 

ninth  year 

months  older,  and  who  joined  us  in  our 
travels  when  she  "was  four  weeks  of  age, 
used  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  us.  We 
wrapped  them  in  a  shawl  and  they  slept 
in  a  big  chair.  Or  we  tucked  them  into 
a  big  trunk.  To  them  the  theatre  was  a 
delightful  creche.  They  never  had  any 
childish  diseases  while  they  were  about  the 
theatre.  But  when  we  put  them  in  school 
at  Orange,  N.  J.,  my  daughter  developed 
nervousness.  The  doctor  said  she  could  not 
bear  the  excitement  of  school  life  and  told 
us  to  take  her  back  on  the  road.  There 
were  never  any  accidents.  Except  that 
Georgie  did  once  climb  out  of  the  trunk 
and  toddle  on  the  stage  after  us,  nearly 
spoiling  our  act.  It  was  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage.  Though  not  on  the 
bill  he  made  a  hit.  The  audience  ap- 
plauded his  advent.  He  looked  out  and 
smiled  at  the  noise  it  made. 


When  his  sister  was  ordered  by  the  physi- 
cian to  leave  school  we  couldn't  leave 
Georgie  behind.  So  we  took  him  too. 
He  had  been  at  the  Orange  school  only 
two  weeks.  When  he  was  six  he  had 
started  a  quarter  in  the  public  schools  in 
Providence  and  finished  it  in  Boston. 
That  was  all  the  education  he  ever  re- 
ceived in  schools.  His  father  taught  him. 
He  never  went  to  school  after  he  was 
eight.  Indeed  his  father  had  taught  him 
to  read  before  Georgie  went  to  school. 

I  never  punished  him.  His  father  at- 
tended to  that.  That  is,  I  never  corpor- 
ally punished  him.  But  I  grieved 
him  greatly  when  he  was  naughty,  by 
looking  very  sad.  Or  by  saying:  "I 
haven't  any  little  boy  any  more."- 

I  do  not  believe  in  too  many  rules  in 
the  home.  They  repress  individuality.  The 
child  should  be  encouraged  to  lead  its 
separate  thought  life,  when  the  mother 
is  sure  the  trend  is  not  evil. 

He  was  always  very  generous.  One  of 
his  most  unhappy  moments  occurred  when 
he  was  seven.  He  had  given  one  of  his 
beloved  apples,  his  last  one,  to  Josephine. 
1  pretended  that  I  wanted  it.  He  looked 
from  one  to  the  other.  '  'Tain't  a  very  big 
apple,"  he  said,  while  his  lip  trembled. 

I  REMEMBER  the  very  first  song  he 
ever  wrote.  It  was  Irish.  He  brought 
it  to  his  father.  Mr.  Cohan  read  it  and 
laughed.  "Where  did  you  copy  that?" 
he  asked.  "I  didn't  copy  it.  I  wrote 
it  out  of  my  head,"  my  boy  answered. 
We  could  hardly  believe  it  although  he 
never  told  us  a  lie.  He  would  sometimes 
say,  "Please  don't  ask  me,  mother,  I 
would  rather  not  say."  I  did  not  force 
his  confidence.  I  never  third  degreed  him. 
I  believe  that  such  a  method  only  pro- 
motes deceit  and  hatred  toward  parent;. 
But  Josephine  corroborated  Georgie's 
story.  She  had  been  in  the  room  when 
lie  composed  it. 

His  first  song  to  be  published  was  Why 
Did  Nellie  Leave  Her  Home0?  The  name 
of  its  heroine  was  a  compliment  to  me. 
It  is  what  my  husband  and  friends  called 
me. 

The  first  song  he  sold  was  Venus,  My 
Shining  Star.  The  way  I  learned  that  he 
had  sold  the  song  was  odd.  He  seemed 
to  have  so  much  money  that  his  father  and 
I  had  a  secret,  anxious  conference  about 
it.  True,  we  had  never  known  him  to 
steal,  but,  as  has  been  said  often  and  truly, 
"There  is  a  first  time  for  everything." 
"You'd  better  ask  him,  Nellie,"  my  hus- 
band said.  I  did  and  his  reply  made  me 
for  a  moment  dumb.  "I've  sold  a  song," 
he  said.  "And  this  is  the  money  I  got 
for  it." 

He  brought  me  his  hat  nearly  full  of 
coins  and  bills.  I  gathered  up  the  mass 
of  coins  and  bills  and  counted  them.  There 
were  $250. 

I  have  his  precious  little  scrap  book  in 
which  he  made  his  first  attempts  at  writ- 
ing. The  book  never  leaves  my  room. 
I  won't  even  lend  it  to  him.  I  give  below 
one  of  those  first  attempts.  They  were 
written  between  his  eighth  and  twelfth 
years.  During  that  time  he  was  play- 
ing in  his  father's  sketches  and  com- 
(Continued  on  page  316) 
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Canio  in  "PagliaccP 
may  cry  "the  comedy 
is  finished,"  but  the 
carpenters  evidently 
do  not  think  the  same 
about  his  tiny  theatre 


(Below) 

The      lion      of      "Thais,"      and 

Yorick's   skull.     Also  the  head 

of  John  the  Baptist  waiting  for 

Salome's  deadly  dance 


Where     the     actor 

finds  wigs  of  every 

style  and  period 


Not  relics  from 
Noah's  ark,  but  the 
property  room  of  tlic 
great  operatic  store- 
house in  Chicago 


(Below) 

Fashioning     the     tomb     where 

the    unhappy    Juliet    will    take 

a  well-earned  rest 


Photos  courtesy  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Association 


tt.  A.  Atwell 


BEHIND      THE      SCENES      OF      OPERATIC      MAKE      BELIEVE 
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panies,  dressed  as  a  cowboy  and  riding  a 
pony  in  Daniel  Boone,  or  playing  a  child's 
violin  in  the  orchestra,  or  leading  the 
company  up  the  small  town  streets  in  the 
uniform  of  a  drum  major.  In  short,  barn- 
storming. Here  is  one  of  his  earliest  songs, 
all  his  own  composition: 

THE  FIRST  FLOOR  FRONT 

There's  a  French  girl  named  McCarthy, 

Her  first  is  Mary  Ann. 

Her  mother  is  her  father's  wife. 


Her  father  he's  a  man. 
Though  Mary's  very  homely, 
She  has  a  pretty  face. 
And  the  flat  that  Mary  occupies 
Is  a  most  exquisite  place. 
She  has  a  grand  piano, 
It  makes  a  fearful  noise, 
It's  pounded  every  evening 
By  a  gang  of  girls  and  boys. 
Assembled  there  at  Mary's 
For  fun  they  needn't  hunt. 
They  find  a  whole  lot  of  it 
In  the  first  floor  front. 


Chorus — 

There's  Kate  and  Nancy, 

Billy,  Clancy,  Dan  and  Mike  Magee. 

There's  Pat  O'Day  and  Hughie  Fay. 

All  loaded  down  with  glee. 

There's  Jimmy  Grogan,  Johnny  Logan, 

Both  so  big  and  blimp, 

At  number  three  the  Boulevard, 

The  First  Floor  Front. 

I  am  a  happy  mother.  There  is  none 
happier.  For  I  have  lived  to  see  all 
my  son's  ambitions  fulfilled.  I  have  seen 
all  his  dreams  come  true. 


Something  New  Under  the  Sun 

An  Organ  That  Plays  Melodies   With  Color  Instead  of  Notes 


BLUES,  my  dear,  such  blues,  and 
greens  and  reds  and  bewildering 
combinations  of  them  in  all  their 
multiplicity  of  varying  shades, — revolving 
about  lazily,  taking  forms  suggestive  at 
once  of  everything  on  earth  and  nothing 
on  earth,  pulsing  and  spinning,  oozing  and 
sailing,  lowering  and  lifting — all  before 
one's  eyes,  while  one's  heart  throbs  with 
the  emotion  of  it  and  one's  soul  expands 
and  becomes  drenched  with  color,  color, 
color!  Bewildering  do  I  say?  Intoxicat- 
ing, rather.  Maddening,  devastating,  per- 
haps, if  the  reds  turn  ultra- 
brilliant  and  seem  literally  to 
scream  out  in  the  profound  still- 
ness of  the  soot-black  theatre.  Or 
if  the  tones  weaken  and  pale  off 
into  some  vague  and  tenuous 
gray,  suggestive  of  the  world's 
first  unknowing  dawn,  hoverin;>; 
vaguely  in  nothingness,  one's 
spirit  turns  crushed  by  the  lone- 
liness, the  terror  of  it.  I  am 
attempting  to  describe  what 
Thomas  Wilfred,  a  musician- 
dreamer  and  something  of  an 
inventor,  achieves  with  his 
mystical  clavilux  or  color-organ, 
the  newest,  latest  child  of 
Mother  Art.  Audiences  at  the 
Neighborhood,  Rialto  and  Riv- 
oli  Theatres  in  New  York  have 
recently  been  brought  under  its 
spell  for  the  first  time. 

Bizarre?  Yes,  tremendously, 
in  the  sense  that  we  are  unac- 
customed to  moving  color  save 
in  the  softly  shifting  tones  of 
a  rare  sunset,  transmuted 
through  as  many  shapes  and  shades  as  that 
color  genius,  Nature,  cares  to  devise  at  the 
moment.  And  now  comes  a  slight,  modest- 
looking  fellow,  in  a  black  velvet  coat  and 
a  poetic  tie,  to  take  Color  by  the  hand 
and  lead  it  where  and  how  he  will.  Dr. 
Steinmetz's  enchainment  of  lightning  is 
no  more  remarkable. 

"Mobile  color,"  Wilfred  calls  it.  A 
rather  hard,  Anglo-Saxon  way  of  describ- 
ing a  soft  and  exquisite  thing.  And, 
for  that  matter,  its  very  creation  is  by 
means  of  a  rather  hard  and  Anglo-Saxon 
instrument.  It  is  as  sharp  in  its  angles 
and  as  box-like  as  a  giant  phonograph, 
except  that  it  spreads  itself  over  six  long 
feet  and  rises  to  but  three  thus  reversing 


the  phonograph  proportion.  •  Its  width  is 
another  three  feet  and  at  one  of  its  ends 
sits  the  player  before  a  keyboard  that  sug- 
gests more  the  nerve-centre  of  an  ocean 
liner  than  the  creation  of  fantastic  mov- 
ing forms  and  their  impregnation  with 
limitless  color  tone. 

The  interior  mechanism  is  directed  by 
that  reliable  friend  of  the  theatre,  elec- 
tricity. Silently  and  secretly,  revolving 
and  moving  somethings  hidden  within  the 
angular  box  project  the  color  symphony 
through  an  opening  in  one  side  of  the 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

Thomas   Wilfred  seated  at  the  mechanical  keyboard  of 
the  Clavilux  or  color-organ — his  invention   for   the   per- 
formance of  mobile  color 


organ, — project  it  on  a  screen,  that  from 
a  dead,  white  12x12  rag  suddenly  be 
comes  the  field  of  a  myriad  polychromatic 
poems. 

Mr.  Wilfred's  unusual  art  appears  to 
take,  as  a  basis,  the  general  form  of  musi- 
cal composition.  A  major  theme  expresses 
itself  at  the  outset.  Out  of  a  wavering, 
uncertain  gray  mist,  there  takes  shape,  let 
us  say,  the  general  form  of  a  pyramid, 
vividly  green,  against  a  background  of  in- 
finite, unending  blackness.  Slowly,  ingra- 
tiatingly, at  a  tempo  that  finds  a  responsive 
chord  in  one's  pulse,  the  pyramid  dissolves 
into  other,  related  and  unrelated  forms, 
that  assume  new  and  striking  and  ever 
shifting  hues.  It  may  swing  into  a  vast 


and  beating  oval,  throbbing  itself  gradu- 
ally away,  resembling  vaguely  every  sec- 
ond some  new  form  or  object  familiar  in 
life  or  in  the  moving  mists  of  the  dream 
country,  until  we  are  back  at  the  color- 
less dawn  again  and  find  that  same  green 
pyramid  come  tearing  at  us  through  space. 
And  perhaps  this  time  purple  wraiths  are 
whirling  above  it, — purple  wraiths  danc- 
ing about,  tipped  with  an  ever  changing 
tint  of  blue.  And  over  his  organ  bends 
the  artist,  pulling  away  at  levers  for  dear 
life,  following  the  "notes"  of  the  com- 
position before  him — and  no 
doubt  succumbing  to  the  temp- 
tation of  improvising  occasion- 
ally, every  now  and  then  indulg- 
ing in  the  projction  of  a  single 
solid  glow  of  one  exquisite  shade 
that  fairly  takes  one's  breath 
away. 

And  it  is  then,  perhaps,  that 
one  comes  to  realize  the  de- 
sirability of  a  union  of  Mr. 
Wilfred's  new  art  with  that  of 
the  theatre.  For  all  his  being 
a  musician,  he  has  dramatized 
color  rather  than  lyricised  it. 
Unquestionably,  the  mobile 
color  composer  must  be  possessed 
of  that  emotionally  constructive 
sense  that  is  so  necessary  to  the 
dramatist.  The  Clavilux,  in  its 
highest  forms  of  development, 
is  just  as  capable  of  expressing 
sinister  dreadfulness,  of  arous- 
ing terror,  repulsion,  uncer- 
tainty, passion  of  all  kinds,  as 
it  is  capable  of  giving  us  sooth- 
ing, assuring,  spiritual  beauty. 
Color  is,  of  itself,  dramatic.  Linked  to 
mysterious,  dramatic,  surging  forms  it  be- 
comes infinitely  so,  and  its  use  in  the  thea- 
tre allied  to  the  art  of  scenic  dramatization 
should  be  immeasurable.  It  more  surely 
points  to  an  elimination  of  cardboard  and 
paint — those  relics  of  the  stage  that 
knew  gas  footlights  and  that  still  linger 
with  us — than  any  other  means  oi 
stage  decoration  and  design  suggested  thus 
far.  What  men  like  Gordon  Craig,  Robert 
Edmond  Jones  and  Hermann  Rohr  have  been 
trying  to  do, — the  expression  of  drama  as 
much  in  terms  of  pure  line  and  color  as 
aided  tremendously  by  an  invention  that 
places  color  and  its  constant,  moving  use 
at  their  utter  command. 
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THE 


AMATEUR 


STAGE 


By  M.  E.  KEHOE 


A.   V.    You ii ir man    as   the   adroitly    -an vc    Russian 

Governor,     and      H.     McAneny     as     the     stolid, 

revenge-resolved     peasant,     in     "The     Game     of 

Chess."    as    presented    by    "Cap    and     Bells" 


"Cap  and  Bdls,"  Williams  College, 
Present  a  Program  of  One-Act  Plays 


A I  i IIP  close  of  a  successful  season,  "Cap  and  Bells," 
ihe  Williams  College  Dramatic  Club,  presented  "R>  • 
land/1  by  Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman,  and  Thomas 
Wood  Stevens;  "The  Game  of  Chess,"  by  Kenneth 
Sawyer  Goodman,  and  "The  Crimson  Cocoanut,"  by 
Ian  Hay.  The  program  proved  well  suited  to  the  talent 
in  the  college,  and  throughout  the  thirteen  performances, 
la  king  in  an  itinerary  of  seven  New  England  cities. 
Glens  Falls  and  Saratoga  Springs,  a  houseparty  produc- 
lion  at  Williamslown,  and  a  performance  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel.  New  York,  the  plays  were  enthusiastically  re- 
reived  and  ihe  acting  favorably  criticized 


Photos  by  White  Studio: 


Kussell  P.  Harding, 
cleverly  made  up  » 
Mistress  Angelica 

K  Huffman,     in     "Ro- 
land" 


A    tense   moment    in    "Ryland"    successfully    produced    by    "Cap    and    Bells,"    with    Warren    C, 

Clark    in    the   title   role 
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A  Children's  Theatre 


AN  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
helpful  recreation  for  children  has 
aroused  widespread  interest  in  ju- 
venile dramatics.  Consequently,  Play  Di- 
rectors of  Children  receive  letters  from 
all  over  the  country  inquiring  about 
organization  of  Children's  Theatres,  plans 
of  procedure,  methods  of  directing  and 
play  production. 

In  founding  a  children's  playhouse,  two 
important  points  should  be  first  considered, 
the  aim  and  motive  for  so  doing,  and  the 
demand  and  supply  for  such  an  institution 
in  the  community.  Expectation  of  mak- 
ing little  folks'  play  commercially  profit- 
able for  adults  or  of  training  children  for 
the  stage  sounds  the  knell  of  the  undei  • 
taking.  Children  are  not  in  the  world  to 
support  grown-ups  and  they  are  not  ready 
for  professional  training  until  they  have 
experienced  a  well-rounded  education  and 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
do  they  go  to  the  playhouse  to  be  educated, 
but  to  play.  If  that  play  is  directed  along 
the  lines  of  the  best  in  drama,  music  and 
art  so  that  recreation  becomes  character 
building  as  well  as  good  fun — then  the 
children's  theatre  has  a  sound  foundational 
idea.  Add  to  this  a  sufficient  demand  foi 
such  an  undertaking  that  there  is  a  supply 
of  children,  workers  and  funds  to  organize. 
surely  a  definite  institution  may  be  launched. 
The  general  plans,  arrangements  and  ap- 
pointments should  always  be  handled  by  a 
board  of  representative  citizens  who  under- 
stand children  and  have  no  axes  to  grind. 
Under  their  management  the  movement  is 
arranged  under  two  headings,  the  Staff  and 
the  Participants.  The  Staff  is  for  the  ( 1 ) 
Production  and  (2)  Business  part  of  the 
Theatre.  At  the  head  of  ( 1 )  is  the  Pro- 
ducer or  Play  Director — who  assembles  the 
children,  gathers  them  into  groups,  con- 
ducts rehearsals,  and  directs  the  plays. 
Next  comes  an  Art  Director  who  sketches 
and  designs  the  Sets,  properties  and  cos- 
tumes and  teaches  the  young  folks  to  do  the 
same.  She  superintends  the  making  of 
these  and  handles  details  of  staging,  cos- 
tuming and  lighting  at  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances. A  Musical  Director  should 
be  in  the  Production  Department  and  de- 
velop a  Children's  Orchestra,  Chorus  and 
supervise  all  music  in  connection  with  the 
plays. 

Another  important  member  of  the  Staff 
is  the  (2)  Business  Manager  who  handles 
the  publicity,  printing,  tickets  and  busi- 
ness details  of  the  Theatre. 

Now  the  Participants  consist  of  the  chil- 
dren and  their  parents.  The  former  take 
active  parts  in  the  drama,  music  or  art 
activities  and  serve  on  sub-committees, 
while  the  latter  cooperate  with  the  Staff 
in  the  following  Committees: 

The  Play  Director  has  a  Program  and 
Chaperone  Committee ;  the  Art  Director* 
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a  Production,  Costume,  and  Decoration ; 
the  Musical  Director,  helpers  in  that  line; 
and  the  Business  Manager,  his  Financial 
and  Publicity -group. 


Two    youthful    actors   in   "Secrets    of    the   Sun- 
dial,"  a    garden    play    for   children,   by    Mabel 
Bishop     Gilmer,    wife     of     Prof.     Albert     H. 
Cilmer    of    Tufts    College 


T^O  obtain  a  guarantee  and  help  finance 
a  Children's  Theatre,  it  is  wise  to  ar- 
range a  definite  schedule  of  performances, 
and  sell  season  tickets  at  just  as  low  prices 
as  possible.  Also,  interested  parents  are 
glad  to  take  out  an  active  membership  of 
$1.00,  while  some  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, etc.,  will  take  out  sustaining  mem- 
berships of  $5.00  or  more.  The  question 
of  charging  the  children  a  membership  fee 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate. 

In  brief,  this  is  a  bare  outline  of  a 
Children's  Theatre  organization  which  may 
be  altered  or  adapted  to  suit  local  condi- 
tions. Such  cold  facts  present  nothing  of 
the  spirit  of  the  work  which  the  rest  of 
the  article  will  strive  to  give.  This  may 
best  be  presented  by  covering  the  questions 
asked  in  many  letters  and  by  illustrations 
from  practical  experience  of  some  years 
standing. 

First,  the  members  of  the  Staff  who 
regularly  give  definite  time,  thought  and 
labor  to  Children's  Playhouse  activities,  as 
a  profession  should  receive  just  recompense. 
We  do  not  ask  the  merchant  to  donate 
food  or  clothing  for  our  children's  wel- 
fare. Neither  should  we  expect  the  trained 
director  who  spends  his  life  in  helping 
develop  better  citizens,  the  most  important 
of  all  welfare  work,  to  do  the  same  with- 
out any  visible  means  of  support.  We 
desire  to  emphasize  this  matter,  as  it  is  a 
surprising  fact  that  reputable  amateur  and 
community  organizations  throughout  the 
country  amply  pay  an  adult  staff,  then 


strive  in  everyway  to  obtain  Directors  of 
Juveniles  for  little  or  nothing  because 
Children's  Dramatics  are  not  commercially 
profitable.  Experience  in  directing  both 
adults  and  juveniles  has  proven  the  latter 
take  far  more  time,  thought,  patience  and 
skill  —  though  the  spontaneous  joy  and 
love  of  the  young  folks  rests  instead  of 
wearies  one. 


spirit  of  the  production  depends 
much  upon  whether  a  director  plays 
with  the  children  or  only  trains  and  stage 
directs  them.  Much  grief  has  been  caused 
by  trying  to  use  school-room  methods  or 
adopt  those  of  the  professional  adult  stage. 
Children  live  in  a  make-believe  kingdom 
of  their  own,  and,  unless  you  approach 
it  in  love,  and  knock  with  understanding, 
they  never  open  the  gate.  You  may  be 
a  very  nice  person  and  know  much  about 
directing  but  you  will  always  be  an  out- 
sider. Some  little  folks  in  discussing  an 
Art  Director  who  has  done  exceptionally 
fine  work  in  the  .staging  and  costuming  of 
juvenile  drama,  chuckled  with  great  glee 
as  they  remarked,  "People  think  he  is 
grown  up  but  you  know  he  really  is  a 
Fairy  man  and  belongs  to  us."  That  is 
the  quality  of  thought,  which  all  children 
directors  play,  art  and  music  should 
possess. 

With  our  Pasadena  Junior  Players  we 
find  that  self  government  and  responsibility 
are  wonderful  developers.  Children  make 
their  own  rules  and  regulations  for  re- 
hearsals and  productions,  on  the  stage,  be- 
hind scenes  and  in  the  dressing  rooms. 
It  is  all  a  splendid  game  and  is  played 
fairly  and  well,  from  being  on  time  and 
prepared  for  the  parts,  to  keeping  a  dress- 
ing room  in  order.  No  child  has  a  more 
important  role  than  another,  for  long 
speeches  are  just  a  little  part  of  the  com- 
plete play,  and  so  is  sweeping  the  stage. 
Children  are  led  to  express  their  own  con- 
ceptions of  characters  and  to  better  their 
performances  by  constructively  criticizing 
the  same.  In  this  way,  the  young  folks 
practically  cast  their  own  plays.  Emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  thought  of  the  drama  and 
character  building  so  that  right  action  fol- 
lows as  a  natural  consequence. 

In  regard  to  the  selection  of  plays  there 
are  two  infallible  rules:  —  Find  out  the 
type  of  books  generally  chosen  voluntarily 
by  the  children  from  the  public  library, 
then  assemble  plays,  stories,  etc.,  of  this 
nature;  read  and  discuss  them  with  ,^ie 
children,  and,  finally  .let"  the  youngsters 
choose.  They  always  do  so  correctly.  The 
literary  and  imaginative  value,  the  historical 
and  geographical  significance,  and  the  art 
possibilities  in  staging,  costuming,  and 
music,  all  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  programs.  We  have  presented  plays 
(Continued  on  page  344) 
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Youthful  Performers  In 


Children's  Plays,  Beautifully 


And  Fancifully  Staged 


Above: 

The  Junior  Players  of  the 
Pasadena  Community  Play- 
house, in  "Tom  Piper  and 
The  Pig,"  a  children's 
play  by  Alice  Riley,  which 
was  given  a  set  reminiscent 
of  the  pictures  to  be  found 
in  the  tales  of  Mother 
Goose 


Below: 

What  could  be  more  ap- 
pealing to  the  childish 
mind,  or  to  the  grown-up 
mind,  for  that  matter,  than 
the  colorful  patchwork  drop 
used  in  this  srene  from 
"The  Tailor  Prince" 


Above: 

"The     Tailor     Prince,"     an     alluring 
children's  play  by  Anne  Walker,  pre- 
sented    by     Ihe     Junior     Players     of 
Pasadena    Community    Playhouse 


The  Cathedral  Choir   School 
Players 

(Oval    Center) 

An  unusually  youthful  but  none  the 
less  able  band  of  amateur  players 
may  be  found  in  the  shadow  of  the 
naves  of  the  great  Cathedral  of  Si. 
John  the  Divine  in  New  York.  Con- 
siderable talent  has  been  disclosed 
among  the  youngsters  of  the  Cathedral 
Choir  School,  whose  long  experience 
in  appearing  before  the  public  as 
choir  boys  has  given  them  stage 
presence  and  delivery  rarely  found 
in  boy  actors.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Elmendorf  L.  Carr,  they  pre- 
sented the  one-act  thrillers,  "The 
Ghost  of  Jerry  Bundler"  and  "The 
Gray  Overcoat."  The  scene  (Oval 
center)  from  their  most  recent  play, 
"Peter  Pan,"  is  the  fight  between 
Captain  Hook  (Mr.  Carr)  and  Peter, 
acted  by  Burgess  Meredith 
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Community  Dramatic  Activities 


By  ETHEL  ARMES 
Community  Service,  Incorporated 


A  LITTLE  outdoor  play  for  children 
that  can  be  made  as  fragrant  as 
spring  blossoms  is  "The  Dearest 
Wish,"  by  Pauline  Eaton  Oak,  dramatic 
organizer  with  Community  Service  In- 
corporated. 

During  April  and  May  plans  for  garden 
plays  quicken  hearts  and  minds,  and  this 
midsummer  night's  fantasy  has  possibilities 
for  some  perfectly  charming  interpretations. 

It  was  recently  presented  by  the  people 
of  Key  West,  Florida,  in  the  annual  Story 
Festival  of  the  island  city.  Quite  simple 
in  construction,  it  can  be  readily  produced 
by  children  everywhere.  Any  open  garden 
corner,  church  lawn,  park  space  or  public 
square — providing  there's  a  greensward 
— may  be  used  for  the  stage.  While  one 
may  not  have  the  tropical  riches  of  Key 
West  for  background,  it  is  always  possible 
to  improvise  arches  and  screens  woven  with 
vines  and  flowering  branches,  and  to  plant 
trees  round  about.  There  must  be  music — 
good  music  too — and  classical  interpretive 
dancing,  for  Miss  Oak  wrote  the  play  to 
be  accompanied  by  dance,  music  and  pan- 
tomime. Each  locality  may  adapt  the  play 
for  its  own  uses,  create,  design,  plan  and 
improvise  for  itself,  following  the  story — 
as  one  may  see — with  more  or  less  freedom. 

Here  is  the  story :  It  is  quiet  evening 
and-  the  greensward  is  tremulous  with 
moonlight  and  fairy  music.  The  fairies 
come,  dancing,  floating  to  the  airy  strains 
of  flute  and  violin,  and  drop  to  rest  a  space 
on  the  green.  A  group  of  elves  bring  in 
a  mortal  child,  who,  having  lost  his  way 
in  the  woods,  has  fallen  asleep.  Thus  the 
play  is  built  entirely  around  a  child's 
dream. 

The  drowsy  little  visitor  wakes  to  see 
the  entrance  of  the  Fairy  Queen  with  all 
her  court,  pages,  lords  and  ladies  in  wait- 
ing and  the  court  jester,  Puck.  The  Fairy 
Queen  discovers  the  earth  child.  Desirinc 
that  his  chance  visit  into  Fairyland  shall 
be  forever  remembered  by  him,  the  Queen 
— perhaps  it  is  Titania — grants  him  three 
wishes,  "the  wishes  dearest  to  his  heart." 

The  child's  first  dearest  wish  is  for 
"Candy!" 

Whereupon  the  Fairy  Queen  summons 
the  King  of  Sweets  and  he  calls  his  minion 
Sweetmeats.  Such  lively  impersonations 
of  bon-bons,  chocolates,  sugar  plums,  stick 
candy,  caramels — everything  a  child  dreams 
at  Christmas,  laughing,  tumbling,  frolick- 
ing, springing,  all  come  true!  Scherzo! 

The  child's  second  dearest  wish — and 
here  is  andante ! — is  for  stories.  Again  the 
Fairy  Queen  instructs  the  elves,  who  by 
trumpet  call,  summon  the  gypsy  Story 
Teller. 

Right  here  is  the  body  of  the  play.  The 
gypsy  claps  her  hands  and  a  band  of  gnomes 
haul  in  a  collossal  book  and  set  it  up — 
opened — with  props.  Lo!  its  two  pages 
are  hollow,  and  steps  are  placed  by  the 
gnomes  leading  to  each  page!  At  a  gesture 


from  the  Story  Teller,  the  groups  of  story 
characters  troop  out  of  the  book,  all  in 
costume,  each  with  a  bit  of  pantomime  that 
reveals  his  character,  the  tale  he  tells,  the 
song  he  sings. 

Mother  Goose  and  her  retinue  of  chil- 
dren and  sometimes  Kate  Greenaway  are 
usually  first. 

The  characters  used  in  this  scene  are 
to  be  determined  entirely  by  such  stories 
as  are  familiar  to  the  children  and  the  rest 
of  the  audience.  The  people  of  the  Fairy 
Tales,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, certain  of  the  "Just  So  Stories"- 
for  instance,  The  Elephant's  Child,  Old 
Man  Kangaroo  and  Yellow  Dog  Dingo; 
some  of  the  "Here  and  Now  Stories"  such 
as  The  Wonderful  Cow  That  Never  Was 
— all  these  dance  to  music  out  of  the  pages 
of  the  Magic  Book.  And  there  is  joy  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth! 

The  third  and  last  dearest  wish  of  the 
child  is  to  play.  Puck  leads  the  games — 
singing  games  they  are  with  the  fairies 
taking  part,  the  candy  characters,  and  the 
Book  characters! 

Fun !  Fun !  Fun !  Then  suddenly  a 
clock  strikes,  a  cock  crows,  the  candy  peo- 
ple run  away,  the  gypsy  sends  all  the  story 
characters  back  into  the  book,  actually 
through  it — the  gnomes  close  it  and  carry 
it  away,  and  the  child,  tired  out  with  play, 
falls  asleep  in  his  dream. 

The  Fairy  Queen  waves  her  wand  over 
him:  "Farewell  my  child!"  she  says,  "To- 
morrow when  you  wake  we  shall  be 
merely  shadows  of  a  dream.  And  though 
you  sigh  for  sweetmeats,  ne'er  again  shall 
surfeit  such  as  this  be  offered  you.  Nor 
when  you  long  to  play  shall  such  a  host 
join  with  you  in  your  happy  games.  One 
only  pleasure  can  you  keep  with  you  as 
sweet  on  earth  as  in  these  fairy  groves — 
The  Story  Book  lies  ever  at  your  hand 
and  Mother  can  its  tales  unfold  to  you." 

The  fairies  leave.  Morning  comes. 
Sunbeams  dance  in  and  kiss  the  child  awake. 
"Mother!  Mother!"  he  calls.  And 
Mother  comes — a  Story  Book  in  her  hands. 
With  her  arms  around  the  child — and  the 
Book  between  them— they  disappear  to- 
gether: "Once  upon  a  time,  O  Best  Be- 
loved!" And  this  is  the  end  of  the  play. 
*  »  * 

HP  HE  work  of  the  Dramatic  Committee 
of  the  Key  West,  Florida,  Community 
Service  Board  is  taking  quite  definite  shape 
this  spring.  Members  of  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Key  West  are  actively  interested 
in  play  production  and  the  entire  com- 
munity of  the  Island  City  cooperated  in 
the  story-telling  festival  held  in  March. 
Pauline  Eaton  Oak,  Dramatic  Organizer 
for  Community  Service  (Incorporated), 
who  has  been  developing  interest  in  com- 
munity drama  and  the  organization  of 
dramatic  clubs  in  various  localities  in  Flor- 
ida this  past  year,  returned  to  Key  West 


early  in  January  for  two  weeks  work, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Under  her  direction,  the  Com- 
munity Players  of  Key  West  were  organ- 
ized and  monthly  open  meetings  with  a 
program  decided  upon.  For  the  first  pro 
duction  a  bill  of  the  following  three  one- 
act  plays  was  chosen:  "The  Dear  Little 
Wife,"  "The  Noble  Lord,"  and  "The 
Wonder  Hat."  Miss  Oak  gave .  a  short, 
intensive  course  in  play  production,  training 
the  leaders  and  directors  for  these  three 
plays  and  members  of  the  cast.  Talks  on 
character  dressing  and  theatrical  make-up 
were  given  at  the  Episcopal  Parish  House. 
Activities  of  the  Key  West  Dramatic  Com- 
mittee were  outlined  as  follows:  (1)  To 
establish  Community  Players  and  put  on 
plays  and  musical  comedies  or  light  operas 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  musical  com- 
mittee. (2)  To  increase  the  membership 
by  open  meetings.  (3)  To  find  latent  tal- 
ent by  means  of  questionnaires.  (4)  To 
encourage  other  organizations  in  play  pro- 
duction. 

A  Story  Hour  is  being  held  temporarily 
each  week  at  the  Parish  House  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Baptist  Church  with  two  volunteers  in 
charge.  A  Playground  on  the  beach  is  being 
cleared  of  debris  for  the  future  use  of  the 
Story  Telling  Committee.  Games  and 
stories  are  given  and  the  attendance  of  the 
children  is  increasing  from  week  to  week. 
»  *  » 

'THE  Palatka  Community  Players  of 
Palatka,  presented  their  second  program 
in  early  spring.  This  promising  organiza- 
tion of  amateur  players  meets  every  two 
weeks.  They  usually  present  a  short  play, 
charades,  a  play  reading,  or  have  a  pro- 
gram of  music.  The  expression  teacher  in 
the  Palatka  High  School,  Miss  Susie  Wal- 
ton, has  assisted  Miss  Oak  in  institute  work. 
Questionnaires  have  been  distributed  and 
the  preferred  line  of  work  of  each  membei 
of  the  Players  is  recorded.  Their  work  is 
in  collaboration  with  the  Music  Committee. 
*  *  * 

jN  Southport,  North  Carolina,  a  Dramatic 
Club  has  been  organized  by  May 
Pashley  Harris,  Dramatic  Organizer  for 
Community  Service  (Incorporated).  A 
monthly  fee  of  ten  cents  per  member  is 
charged.  A  year's  program  has  been  out- 
lined, including  dramatic  work  to  be  done 
by  groups  from  the  schools,  clubs  and 
churches. 

A  general  Dramatic  Institute  was  con- 
ducted in  Southport  during  January  by 
Mrs.  Harris.  Its  purposes  were  "to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  the  constructive 
dramatic  work  throughout  the  country; 
to  tie  up  this  interest  with  some  of  the 
other  dramatic  developments  throughout 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  work 
together  on  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 
play  production." 
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Francis   Brugutere 


FASHION 


&Zs  Created  and  <Sponso?-ed 

*t^>     T)lf  fflG      «^» 

ctfc  tress  and '  tfie  Stage 


TIGRIS  KEANE  has  the  most  glorious  costume  sense!  And  whit 
she  contributed  to  the  atmosphere  of  "Romance''  in  the  deliciooi 
gowning  of  La  Cavallini,  she  has  done  as  superlatively  for  "The 
Czarina."  Quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  costumes  are  "period" 
costumes,  anyone  with  the  slightest  interest  in  Fashion  and  iti  im- 
mense significance — and  that  ought  to  include  everybody—  should  Me 
Miss  Keane's  latest  play.  We  have  reproduced  the  negligee  (negligee 
by  courtesy),  which  she  dons  for  the  beguilement  of  her  admireri,  • 
marvel  of  shining  gold  lace  and  chiffon,  the  panel  down  the  front 
being  in  the  alternate  colors  of  pale  turquoise  and  coral  pink.  And 
think  of  the  subtle  and  intriguing  touch  of  adding  a  pair  of  srarlel 
kid  slippers,  such  as  Miss  Keane  flashes  at  you  from  time  to  lime,  tc 
this  color  scheme! 
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Ira  L.   I/ill 


THE  NEST"  FURNISHES 


FROCKS  OF  FRENCH 


ATMOSPHERE 


For  summer  you  may  take  a  black  lace 
hat  with  a  soft  ruffle  of  the  lace  drooping 
over  the  brim,  and  then  tack  the  ends 
of  a  lace  veil  at  either  side,  to  be  worn 
underneath  the  chin  or  drawn  purdah 
fashion  just  below  the  eyes.  Miss 
Norman  is  wearing  such  a  model  with 
a  frock  of  orchid  chiffon. 


Miss  Crosby's  "going-away"  suit,  with  ils 
short  jacket  would  make  a  delightful 
model  for  any  lady  to  copy.  The  ma- 
terial is  henna  broadcloth  and  the  sleeves 
and  skirt  are  piped  with  pale  yellow 
and  black.  To  be  worn  with  the  suit  is 
a  blouse  of  canary  crepe  embroidered  in 
orange  and  henna  motifs. 


If  you  want  a  receipt  for  a 
moilern  frock  start  by  pay- 
ing small  attention  to  the 
body  part  of  it,  but  con- 
centrate instead,  on  the 
sleeve.  Christine  Norman 
affords  a  beautiful  example 
of  this  in  "The  Nest,"  her 
gown  of  simple  white  crepe 
having  elaborate  sleeves  em- 
broidered in  little  flat, 
white  beads,  strangely 
reminiscent  of  seeds,  and 
heavy  gold  thread. 


Quite  the  loveliest  wedding  gown  we  have 
seen  so  far  is  Juliette  Crosby's  in  this 
play!  There  is  a  white  satin  bodice  and 
nnderdress,  and  over  this  bouffant,  airy 
skirts  of  tulle  and  silk-embroidered  lace, 
whose  pattern  shimmers  and  glows  in  the 
most  fascinating  manner.  A  medieval 
plastron  of  pearls  is  placed  at  a  low 
waist  line. 


White  Studios 
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A  frock  of  many  possibilities,  lliut 
is,  one  admirable  for  a  variety  of 
occasions!  It  belongs  to  Miss 
Martha  Mansfield,  and  is  of  hennu 
khuki-kool  witb  vestee  and  sleeves 
of  indestructible  voile  cross- 
it  itched  in  russet  tones. 


Miss  Murgalo  Gillmore,  the  young 
heroine  of  "He  Who  Gels  Slapped," 
is  wearing  these  spring  days  a  charm- 
ing two-piece  costume  from  "The 
House  of  Youth,"  a  frock  of  blue 
Russian  Mirror  crepe,  combined  with 
white  crepe  faintly  plaided  in  blue, 
and  a  loose  jacket-cape  with  wide 
sleeves. 


FAIR  IS    THE 

MAID  THAT  GOES 

CLAD  IN  SILK 


Khaki-kool  for  my  summer  wardrobe, 
declares  Miss  Mansfield,  both  suits  and 
frocks!  This  is  in  tan  with  the  amus- 
ing note  of  having  both  coalmining 
and  blouse  of  the  same  material,  one 
of  those  fascinating  pussy-willows  in 
Bokhara  colors. 


Old  Masters 
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Through  the  Windshield 

The  Motor  of  Today  As  the  Woman  Views  It 


THE    other    evening    as     I     stood     in    the 
entrance  of  the  Empire  Theatre,  awaiting 
my  motor,  having  enjoyed   Doris  Keane's 
"Czarina"   to  the   fullest,   I   was   struck   by  the 
variety,    yet    practicability     of     the     numerous 
motors   as  they  pulled    up   to  the  curb  to  carry 


As  in  retrospect,  I  compared  the  motors  of 
yesterday  with  those  of  today,  so  too  did  the 
women  occupants  of  those  motors  of  another 
day  compare  themselves  with  the  fashion- 
able turned  out  women,  hundreds  of  whom 
were  scurrying  uptown  even  as  I  was,  each 


^— „. 


off  tKeir  precious  freight,  all  wrapped  in 
silks  and  furs.  There  was  a  clubby  little 
town  car,  cozy  as  you  please,  with  its 
haughty  man  on  the  box,  with  its  every 
equipment,  and  every  detail  of  the 
best  breeding.  Scarce  had  its  tail  light 
mingled  with  the  Broadway  traffic  when 
along  came  the  more  roomy  sedan,  to  be 
followed  immediately  by  a  ponderous 
limousine,  and  so  with  coupes,  coaches 
and  occasionally,  mind  you,  I  said  oc- 
ocasionally,  a  touring  car,  with  the 
ruMain  drawn — for  it  was  a  rather  bitter 
night. 

As  I  was  comfortably  seated  in  my 
motor  on  my  way  uptown,  I  realized  that 
the  procession  of  power  which  I  had  just 
witnessed  was  but  after  all,  another  of 
my  lady's  luxuries,  another  jewel  laid 
at  (he  feet  of  woman.  I  thought  back  to 
(lie  days  when  the  motor  was  a  mechani- 
cal thing  that  suggested  grease,  oils  and 
pungent  smells.  I  remembered  women 
in  strange  motor  headdresses,  all  buckled 
and  swathed  in  dusters  or  oilskins,  and 
sometimes  leather,  as  if  they  were  bound 
on  a  perilous  journey  across  the  Sahara. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  motor  has  be- 
come an  integral  part,  not  only  of  our 
daily  life  but  of  our  daily  amusements. 
It  has  injected  itself  into  our  every  ac- 
tivity, from  the  shopping  trip  in  the 
morning  to  our  return  from  the  theatre 
at  night.  It  is  no  longer  a  means  of  con- 
veyance or  a  matter  of  convenience.  It 
is  a  necessity,  as  necessary  as  our  apart- 
ment lifts  or  steamheat,  or  as  the  electri- 
cal contrivances,  so  many  of  which  lighten 
the  burden  of  living. 


Comfortable  Interior  of 
a  Handley-Knight  Se- 
dan. Note  the  silver  fin- 
ished window  fittings, 
Perfection  heater,  whip 
cord  upholstery,  and  neat 
vanity  case. 


turned     out     as     a     perfect     example     of     the 
couturier's  art. 

A  QUESTION  which,  perhaps,  will  some  day 
arise   just    as    it    did    on   the   precedent    of 
the    "chicken   or   the    egg,"    will    be,    "Has    the 
woman  been  responsible  for  the  better  appear- 
ance  of  the  motor  or  has  the  motor   been   re- 
sponsible   for    the    better    appearance    of    the 
woman?"      Frankly,   I   am  of  the   opinion   that 
were   it   not  for  the   woman,  the   motor,  would 
still   be  the   mechanical   device  of  primitive   ap- 
pearance and  limited  utility  that  it  was  a 
decade  ago.    I  will  concede  that  man,  with 
his  marvelous  mechanical   ingenuity  would 


Miss  (jail  Kane  seems  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  pros- 
pects of  a  morning  spin  in  her 
new  Hudson  coach.  This  is  a 
perfect  example  of  a  car  which 
appeals  particularly  to  women, 
combining  as  it  does  extreme 
utility,  beauty  and  excellent  good 
taste  throughout. 


have  developed  a  machine  quite 
as  efficient  in  mileage  and  speed 
as  we  have  today,  but  I  doubt 
if  it  would  have  the  beauty  and 
the  elegance  of  the  present  day 
motor. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a 
ponderous  contraption  now  dis- 
guised as  a  taxi  cab  go  lumber- 
ing along  the  Avenue.  It  was 
of  the  early  limousine  period 
and  in  its  day  must  have  been 
considered  palatial.  Following 
in  its  wake  was  a  smart,  well- 
groomed  Hudson  coach,  a  new 


Smart  and   well   groomed   is   this   Marmon   town   car,   which   can 
transport  its  master  or  mistress,  most  luxuriously  to  their  favorite 
theatre  or  opera. 
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development  in  closed  cars,  by  the  way,  trim, 
quiet  and  thoroughbred.  A  more  perfect  illus- 
tration of  the  development  of  the  motor  car 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  In  every  line,  every 
detail  of  the  more  modern  machine  could  be 
detected,  "I  am  the  woman's  whim  or  the 
woman's  wisdom." 

I  fully  believe  the  day  will  come  when  the 
theatrical  hall  of  fame  will  contain  a  statue 
or  tablet  or  something  of  that 
sort  to  the  man  who  made  all 
these  audiences  possible  for  the 
play,  quite  as  it  has  to  the  man 
who  made  plays  possible  for 
audience.  I  doubt  if  Shake- 
speare, the  creator  of  drama- 
tic masterpieces,  is  more  of 
an  influence  in  the  success 
of  the  theatre  today  than  is  the 
man  who  creates  motor  master- 
pieces which  transport  audi- 
ences with  ease,  comfort  and 
convenience  to  the  temple  of  the 
drama. 


There  is  for  instance,  the  Hudson  coach. 
This  model  is  but  another  instance  of  the  closed 
type  of  car,  built  and  designed  primarily  and 
particularly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
woman  who  is  either  driven  or  who  drives 
herself.  This  latest  evidence  of  what  can  be 
done  in  motor  craft  is  decidedly  a  distinct  tri- 
umph for  its  creators,  namely  the  women  who 
inspired  it,  and  the  builders  who  had  the  busi- 


and  the  Marmon  all  of  which  are  excellent  types 
of  the  sedan  or  closed  car. 

CPEAKING  of  woman  as  an  influence  in  the 
development  and  design  of  automotive 
vehicles,  I  was  rather  startled  recently  to  see 
within  the  realm  of  motorcycles  a  machine 
entirely  developed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  woman  to  accommodate  the  woman  rider. 


Renault  Cabriolet.  One 
of  Milady's  cars,  which 
graces  both  Fifth  Avenue 
and  the  Paris  Boulevards. 


A  S  a  mere  woman  and  as  one  who  knows 
not  the  meaning  of  such  terrible  words  as 
deferentials,  transmission,  "bore  and  stroke"  and 
other  cabalistic  words  that  I  hear  the  men 
folk  discuss  with  such  sang-froid,  I  must  per- 
force mention  in  detail  a  few  of  the  cars  I  have 
noted  that  are  so  popular  today  as  theatre  cars. 


ness  foresight  to  vision  exactly  the  sort  of  car 
which  would  meet  with  Milady's  fastidious  ap- 
proval. 

There  are  other  cars  on  the  market  today 
which  show  the  woman's  influence,  some  of 
which  are  pictured  in  this  article,  such  as  the 
Renault,  the  Handley-Knight,  the  La  Fayette, 


Isotta  Sport  Model.  It 
is  interesting  to  kn»w 
that  the  Isotta  Company 
is  just  putting  out  an 
attractive  closed  town 
car. 


It    was   called,   I   believe, 
the  NER-A-CAR  and  was 
built    on    the    lines    of    a 
miniature   automobile,  al- 
though  it  was   a  tubular 
affair.     The  driving  seat 
was  ,o  arranged  that  one 
could  sit  in  it  attired  in  one's  usual  habili- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  there  was  no  center 
bar  to  necessitate  riding  astride.     One  can 
sit  comfortably  as  in  a  roadster  and  operate 
the    mechanism    with     all    the    ease     and 
security  that  one  might  in  a  small  car. 


The  very  sight  of  this  La  Fay- 
ette Sedan  sets  one's  thoughts 
a-speeding  over  smooth  country 
roads  in  the  fragrant  hush  of 
a  mid-summer  afternoon. 


So  the  wind  blows  it  would  seem.     The 

v.'oman  has  definitely  made  herself  felt  as 

a   dominating   factor   in   the   motor  world. 

"The  old  order  changeth  yielding  place  to 

new,"  and  we  are  always  at  the  springtide  of 

a  new  era  of  change  and  precedent.    Whimsical 

we  may  be  or  wise,  in  regard  to  our  fashion, 

be  it  in   motor  cars  or  dress,  but  at  heart  we 

have  always  the  interests  of  our  old  love,  our 

amusements,    without    which    life    would    seem 

empty  indeed. 
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Wilda  Bennett's  New  York 


House — A  Significant  Ex- 


ample Of  Good  Taste  And 


Elegance  Of  Appointment 


Interiors  by 
Hamplon  Shops 


The  fire  place  grouping  in  Miss  Bennett's 

personal  music  room  or  boudoir  suggests 

XVIII  Century  France 


(Below) 

A  fine  old  Spanish  cabinet,  carved 
and  gilded  lends  atmosphere  to  the 
living  room.  The  bronzed  gates 
give  entrance  to  the  dining  room 


(Above) 

A  pastoral  painting,  over 
the  day  bed,  is  the  center 
of  interest,  and  the  color 
motif  in  Miss  Bennett's 
bedroom,  its  reds,  greens, 
yellows  and  blues,  is  re- 
peated in  the  lampshades 
and  brocades  on  the  chairs 
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The  house,  dignified 
and  charming  in  its 
simple  Italian  architec- 
ture, is  situated  on  the 
high  North  Shore  of 
Long  Island,  where  pre- 
vail the  quiet  and  re- 
pose necessary  for  cre- 
ative effort.  Here  Mr. 
Buck  writes  the  lyrics 
that  contribute  to  the 
joy  of  some  of  our  most 
successful  musical  com- 
edies. 


Photos  John  Wallace  Gillies 


The  sun  porch  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the 
lawn  and  the  gar- 
den, as  of  the  house 
itself. 


The    Home    of    Gene   Buck 


at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island 


Quite  fittingly,  Music  and  the  Dance  are 
charmingly  typified  in  a  panel,  which 
is  a  feature  of  the  entrance  doorway 
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The  Promenades  of  Angelina 

She  Takes  Tubby  to  An  ''Undress"  Rehearsal  of  Marjorie  Rambeau's  New  Play  "Jennie  Jones"  and  Lunches  Afterwards  at  the  Ritz 


TUBBY  is  becoming  extremely  inter- 
ested   in    the    technicalities    of    the 
drama.    I  suspect  him  of  having  in 
mind  the  backing  of  a  play     .     .     .     per- 
haps he  even  contemplates  writing  one.   At 
any  rate  he  took  the  idea  in  his  head  that 
he   wanted   above   everything   to   attend   a 


Miss  Rambeau  as  "Jennie  Jones"  takes  a 
lesson  in  etiquette  from  Fritz  Williams, 

alias  Count  Stanislas  Nevsky.  "While  I  am 
paying  the  waiter,"  instructs  the  Count, 

"take  out  your  powder  puff  and  clarify 
your  face."  Would  the  rest  of  us  might 
take  etiquette  lessons  from  the  ever  galant 
and  elegant  Mr.  Williams! 


rehearsal  .  .  "not  a  dress  rehearsal  .  . 
he's  seen  plenty  of  those,  but  some  prelim- 
inary rehearsal  or  other  where  they  start 
the  thing.  ." 

I  inquired  around  a  bit  and  discovered 
most  interestingly  that  Marjorie  Rambeau 
was  rehearsing  a  new  play  for 
immediate  production,  with 
Stuart  Walker  directing. 
That  promised  of  the  best  .  . 
so  I  pulled  the  proper  wires 
and  obtained  permission  for 
Tubby  and  myself,  with  our 
ringers  crossed,  to  get  through 
the  stage  door  at  the  Astor 
Theatre  on  a  certain  morning. 

Miss  Rambeau  met  us,  in- 
troduced  us   to   Mr.   Walker 
and  then  we  went  down  into 
the  darkened  auditorium  and 
tucked  ourselves  away  in  the 
front   row   to  watch   and   lis- 
ten.     The   play   in   rehearsal, 
was   the    French   "School    for 
Cocottes,"     in     which     Mile. 
Spinelly     recently   starred     in 
Paris,  and  has  been  "adapted" 
(as  we  now  say)    by  Gladys 
Unger,     who,     an     attractive 
dark  young   person,   sat  hud- 
dled  up   in   furs  on   the   side 
lines,  holding  the  manuscript, 
and     interpolating    a    smiling 
suggestion  from  time  to  time.     Mr.  Wal- 
ker wandered  around  here  and  there  and 
with  chin  in  hand  pondered  the  scene  and 
the  actors  from  every  angle.     Mr.   Robb, 
of  the  Shubert  offices,  sat  near  Miss  Unger 
and  held  another  manuscript.    Miss  Ram- 
beau held   the  stage     .     .     .     along  with 
Wilfred    Lytell  —  brother    of    the    famous 
Rcrt  —  who  was  playing  the  first  husband. 


Drawings  by  Artel 

There  were  to  be  three  before  the  play 
ended  .  .  .  one  to  an  act.  . 

Miss  Rambeau  was  perfectly  delicious 
to  watch  .  .  .  prettier  than  ever,  her 
tallness  and  slenderness  (I'll  tell  you  about 
that  slenderness  in  a  minute)  clad  in  the 
smartest  of  spring  suits  .  .  a  skirt  of 
small  tan  and  black  squares  and  a  little 
black  jacket  with  a  full  swinging  cape  fall- 
ing to  hip  length  in  back.  The  skirt  of  the 
suit  was  fairly  short  (that  will  interest 
you,  I  know)  and  it  gave  one  a  chance 
to  see  Miss  Rambeau's  lovely  legs  and 
ankles  in  their  sheer  black  silk  stockings 
and  flat-heeled  patent  leather  pumps  with 
broad  straps  across  the  ankle.  Tubby  and 
I  raved  over  Miss  Rambeau's  feet  .  .  it 
was  a  perfect  joy  to  watch  the  way  she 
put  them  down  and  took  them  up  and 
placed  them  when  she  stood  or  sat  ... 
they  fell  into  graceful  position  as  naturally 
and  easily  as  a  dancer's.  .  . 

"Who  is  it,"  asked  Tubby,  "who  says 
there  are  those  women  who  have  pretty 
feet  and  again  those  who  know  how  to 
use  them?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  returned,  "unless  it  is 
yourself.  And  what  about  having  the  com- 
bination of  both  qualities  like  Miss  Ram- 
beau." 

"C'est  trop,"  said  Tubby  .    .    . 

The  rehearsal  proceeded  in  lively  fash- 
ion. .  Miss  Rambeau,  though  they  had 
been  at  the  play  only  a  short  time,  already 
so  proficient  in  lines  and  business  that  she 


What  is  a  costume 
just  now  without 
its  ear-ring!  It  is 
the  fad  of  the  hour 
agree  Angelina  and 
Fanny,  lunching  at 
the  Ritz,  and  pro- 
ceed to  amuse 
themselves  by  de- 
signing several 
kinds  not  yet  seen 


in  the  shops. 
Above  are  their 
creations,  which 
we,  for  one,  think 
most  charming  and 
unusual,  and  yet 
entirely  practical. 
For  a  detailed  des- 
cription of  them 
see  page  330 


Stuart  Walker,  the  tenderest-hearted  of 
super-efficient  directors,  lest  he  give  even 
the  slightest  appearance  of  captiousness  to 
anybody  whatsoever,  cuddles  up  with  Miss 
Rambeau  and  Fritz  Williams  and  murmurs 
his  criticisms  softly  m  their  ears. 

had  vitality  and  attention  left 
over  for  the  interpolation  of  a 
quiet  little  dance  step  or  two 
or  a  witty  aside  as  she  waited 
for  her  cue  to  be  taken  up,  or 
for  Mr.  Walker  to  arrange  ;i 
"cross"  or  an  entrance. 

"On  her  toes  every  minute," 
remarked  Tubby. 

It  was  most  interesting  to 
observe  the  way  Stuart  Wal- 
ker directed.  .  He  rarely 
made  a  criticism  out  loud  to 
the  company  at  large.  .  If 
he  had  a  suggestion  to  offer, 
he  took  the  actors  aside  .  . 
and  not  more  than  two  at  a 
time  .  .  and  cuddled  up  with 
them  and  fairly  whispered  in 
their  ears.  I'm  told  that  in 
the  old  days  certain  famous 
directors  used  to  feel  that  they 
were  neglecting  their  duty 
unless  they  shouted  and 
screamed  harshly  at  the  com- 
pany and  insulted  everybody 
all  around.  They  would  doubt- 
less have  been  perfectly  aghast  at  Mr. 
Walker's  gentler  methods,  until  faced 
down  by  his  far  finer  results. 

After  the  rehearsal  we  went  up  on  the 
stage  to  say  'au  voir  to  Miss  Rambeau  and 
found  her  lunching  on  a  glass  of  milk.  .  . 
She  gave  us  the  astounding  information, 
a  propos  of  the  slenderness  mentioned 
(Continued  on  page  330) 
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THE  TIRE  COMPETITION  OF 

TOMORROW 


HERE  has  been  more 
advance  in  the  art  of 
tire  making  in  the  past 

five  years  than  in  almost  any 

other  one  thing. 

That  so  many  of  these  advances 
originated  with  the  makers  of 
U.  S.  Tires  is  perhaps  aside  from 
the  point. 

The  concern  of  thecar  owner  him- 
self is  how  he  is  going  to  benefit. 
*        *        * 

If  tire  manufacturers  make  no 
attempt  to  outrival  each  other  in 
quality,  where  does  the  tire  user  get 
his  consideration? 

The  makers  of  United  States 
Tires  urge  upon  everybody — manu- 
facturer and  dealer  alike — -a  new 
kind  of  competition. 

Let  us  compete  for  more  and 
more  public  confidence. 


Let    us    compete    for  higher    and 
higher  quality. 

Let  us  compete  for  still  more 
dependable  public  service. 

This  has  been  the  devel- 
oped U.  S.  Policy  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 

Today  at  present 
•prices  U.  S.  Tires 
are  the  biggest 
money's  worth          /tff'M 
any   motorist 
ever  rode 
upon. 


For  the  production  of  United  States  Tires  there 
is  erected  and  operating  the  greatest  group  of 
tire  factories  in  the  world. 

A  leadership  that  has  recorded  itself  with 
the  public.    The  outstanding  example  of 
what  faithful  quality  and  sound  econ- 
omy can  do  when  it  is  patient  enough, 
to  prove  itself  to  a  whole  nation. 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


Copyright 

1922 
U.  S.  Tire  Co. 


U.S.  Royal  Card  Tires 

/^3^\ 

United  States  <M  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  Oldest  and  Largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two-hundred  and 
thirty-five  branches 


m 
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366   FIFTH  AVENUE 

Near  Ubtli  Street 

NEW  YOKK 

AT  smart  social  gatherings  where 
**  good  taste  is  apparent,  one  can 
always  identify  the  beautifully 
gowned  women  as  a  patron  of 
Sheridan's. 

She  would,  find,  irresistibl:,  this  costume  of  black 
Canton  Crepe  with  becdzd  squares.  The  sleeves 
of  French  blus  natch  thz  lining  of  the  Cape,  which 
is  edged  with  nail-head  beads.  In  th:  r.ew  color 
combinations. 


Street 


GOWNS 

Afternoon 


Evening 


PROMENADES  OF  ANGELINA 


(Concluded  from  Page  328) 


above,  that  she  had  lost  forty  pounds 
in  five  lueeks!  Imagine  it!  It  was 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  said 
Miss  Rambeau.  .  Five  glasses  of 
milk  a  day,  and  one  baked  potato 
with  salt  but  without  butter  or  even 
pepper. 

"No  elaborate  dieting  schedule  for 
her,"  Miss  Rambeau  explained,  "with 
remembering  to  cut  a  little  off  here 
and  a  little  off  there,  and  no  sugar 
in  one's  coffee  and  no  butter  on  one's 
bread,  and  so  on.  .  .  Too  tantaliz- 
ing! Why  not  concentrate,  and  do  it 
all  up  thoroughly  at  once,  and  then 
be  able  to  go  back  and  eat  as  one 
pleased  for  a  time,  in  peace  .  .  And  if 
I  were  passing  on  her  regimen,  say 
that  the  trick  is  to  space  the  five 
glasses  of  milk  throughout  the  day  .  . 
one  glass  for  breakfast  .  .  two 
glasses  at  intervals  in  between  that 
and  dinner  time  .  .  the  fourth  glass 
with  one's  dinner,  the  boiled  potato 
(you  may  make  it  as  large  a  potato 
as  you  can  find)  and  the  fifth 
glass  at  night,  just  before  you  go  to 
bed,  to  prevent  having  to  sleep  on 
that  hollow  feeling." 

"She  didn't  get  a  bit  haggard  or 
flabby  on  this  diet,"  added  Miss  Ram- 
beau .  .  superfluously,  seeing  that 
one  was  gazing  straight  at  her  .  . 
"and  she  had  never  felt  better  or 
more  alert  in  her  life." 

So  that  was  that !  And  since  it 
wasn't  possible  to  take  Miss  Ram- 
beau out  for  luncheon,  Tubby  and  I, 
not  being  on  a  diet,  went  off  to  the 
Ritz.  .  There  we  picked  up  Fanny 
.  .  .  and  Tubby  said  it  was  the 
dullest  of  luncheons,  and  an  awful 
come-down  from  Miss  Rambeau  and 
the  rehearsal,  for  "you  girls  did  noth- 
ing but  talk  about  ear-rings." 

"Well,  we  must  talk  about  them 
some  time.  Tubby,"  we  said,  "they're 
the  most  important  thing  in  dress  on 
the  horizon  just  now.  Look  what  I 
did  for  you  this  morning,  and  all.  Now 
it's  up  to  you  to  sit  silent  and 
listen.  .  ." 

"  'And  pay  .  .  and  pay  .  .  and 
pay,' "  adds  Fanny. 

So  just  as  Tubby  would  start  to 
tell  her  about  the  novelty  of  intro- 
ducing a  real  colored  maid  in  "Jennie 
Jones,"  instead  of  having  a  white  per- 
son made-up  as  usual  .  .  .  "fright- 
fully clever  little  colored  girl"  .  .  . 
Fanny  would  interrupt  him  to  tell  me 


about  the  wonderful  pair  of  ear-rings 
she  saw  when  coming  across  Forty- 
sixth  Street.  .  And  that  reminded 
me  of  another  new  pair  I'd  seen.  . 
And  then  we  wished  we  could  find  a 
pair  so-and-so  and  such-and-such 
.  .  .  "terribly  effective  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive  to  make".  .  . 
and  began  to  think  the  jewelry  de- 
signers very  poor  in  invention,  and 
sequentially  to  invent  designs  of  our 
own.  It  was  great  fun!  But  when 
Fanny,  who  is  very  quick  with  her 
pencil,  began  sketching  out  one  or  two, 
Tubby  got  bored  and  left,  leaving  us 
to  an  unusually  pleasant  half-hour  of 
coffee  and  cigarettes,  creating  the  ear- 
rings with  which  we  would  epater  a 
waiting  world. 

"How  about,  for  instance,"  says 
Fanny,  "a  pair  of  ear-rings  in  the 
form  of  a  shiny  silver  ball  at  top,  and 
hanging  from  that  fine  silver  wire 
fringe,  or  fine  silver  bead  chains 
they  could  be  in  gold  too." 

"Lovely!"  I  respond.  "And  how 
about  an  ear-ring  of  a  simple,  flat  rec- 
tangular-shaped piece  of  stone,  but 
quite  long  and  wide,  .  .  say  of  jet  or 
jade,  or  a  white  composition.  The  top 
that  attaches  to  the  ear  should  be 
square.  .  .  Jet  is  so  favoring  to  very 
fair-skinned  women,  and  white  so 
softening  for  the  sallow,  and  the  more 
there  is  of  each,  the  greater  the  con- 
trast." 

"Lovely!"  in  her  turn  from  Fanny 
.  .  as  .she  busies  herself  with  her 
pencil.:  "But  look,  Angelina,  why 
couldn't  one  use  this  idea  .  .  .  have  a 
little  chain,  or  chains,  of  pearls  that  go 
behind  the  ears  in  the  back  from  pearl 
drop  to  pearl  drop.  .  You  know  lots  of 
women  haven't  a  pretty  neck  in  back 
and  it  would  dress  them  up,  .  .  cover 
defects.  .  .  and  how  nice  for  the  thea- 
tre, where  the  nuque  is  so  much  in 
evidence." 

"Splendid,  Fanny!"  from  me.  "And 
why  shouldn't  we  have  a  special  kind 
of  ear-ring  never  heard  of  before, 
exotic,  barbaric,  one  that  would 
sheathe,  encase,  the  edge  of  the  ear  all 
the  way  round  .  .  somewhat  like  the 
sheathes  the  Chinese  wear  on  their 
finger  nails.  .  .  of  silver,  say,  studded 
with  little  colored  stones  .  .  Eh, 
what?" 

And  so  on  .  .  and  so  on  .  . 
Really  a  most  pleasant  time  was  had 
by  all! 


NEW  VICTOR  RECORDS. 


Spring  and  the  Eastertide  meet  ap- 
propriately in  several  interesting  num- 
bers among  the  Victor  Records  for 
April. 

Particularly  timely  was  the  recent 
release  of  the  very  last  records  made 
by  Caruso  during  life.  The  Crucifixus 
from  Rossini's  Solemn  Mass  was 
chosen  by  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company  as  perhaps  the  most  appro- 
priate to  break  the  silence,  on  its 
part,  which  has  followed  Caruso's 
death.  Musically  the  record  is  worthy 


in  every  detail  of  the  great  man  who 
made   it. 

Whatever  may  be  meant  by  "pop- 
ular" music,  Mendelssohn's  "Song 
Without  Words,"  or  Spring  Song,  is 
all  that  and  a  classic  of  classics.  So 
on  the  Victor  Record  list  for  Apiil  we 
find  it  interpreted  by  Efrern  Zimbalist, 
as  true  an  artist  as  ever  set  bow  to 
violin.  He  plays  it  simply  and  with- 
out display,  against  an  orchestral  ac- 
companiment in  which  the  harp  takes 
chief  place. 
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BRUNSWIG 

Exclusive  Artists 

JVumber^iveofa  (Series 


FLORENCE  EASTON 

SOPRANO 

THE  vibrant,  faultless  tones  that  have  won  for  Florence  Easton  a  noteworthy  place 
in  opera  and  concert  are  immortalized  by  means  of  the  phonograph.    But,  note  that 
she  records  exclusively  for  Brunswick. 
Ask  your  nearest  Brunswick  dealer  to  play  these  Easton  records  for  you: 

S0013  —  Madame  Butterfly  —  Un  bel  dl  vedremo 
(Some  Day  He'll  Come)  Act  II.  Scene  1, 
in  Italian  .......................  Puccini 


30011 — Ave  Maria .Bach-Gounod 

Violin  obligate  by  Max  Rosen 

10037 — Faust — -Air  des  bijoux  (Jewel  Song)  in 
French Gounod 

10036— My  Laddie Troubetzkoy-Thayer 


10041  —  I..-,  a  —  Vlssl   d'arte    (Love  and   Music)    Act 
II.   In   Italian  ....................  Puccini 


Any  Phonograph  Can  Play  Brunswick  Records 
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CATHERINE  CALVERT 

wearing  a  cabochon  HOPE  Sapphire  ring. 
"My  jeweler  assured  me  the  natural  stone  and 
Hope  stone  are  identical  in  every  respect." 


— and  its  Beauty 
is  Everlasting 

One  forgets  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  price  when 
comparing  a  HOPE  Sapphire 
with  the  mined  gem— for  there 
is  no  other  difference— and  the 
HOPE  Sapphire  is  often  more 
exquisite  than  its  natural  twin. 

See  Heller  HOPE  Sapphires  at  your  jewelers  in 
gold  and  platinum  mountings  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  Hope  Guarantee  Tag  attached  to  the 
setting  identifies  the  Genuine  Heller  Hope  Stones. 

"Precious  Stones,"  an  illustrated  brochure,  with 
an  introduction  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss  eminent 
scientist,  sent  Free  on  request  to  Dept.  T5. 

L.  HELLER  &  SON,  INC. 

358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Paris,  40  Rue  Laffite 


flOPE  SAPPHIRE 


By  the  Creators  of  Deltah  Pearls 


"AMBUSH" 


(Concluded   from   page   296) 


MARGARET:  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Oh,  the  time  has  come  for  a  show- 
down and  you  might  as  well  know  the 
truth. 

WALTER:   The  truth!    The  truth! 
MARGARET:    That  I  belonged  to  some- 
body else  before  he  met  me.      (Harry 
is  at  the  door.     Her  eyes,  narrow  and 
full    of    hatred,    are    upon    him,    she 
points  to  him)   Him!    (If  alter  viheels) 
HARRY:    You're  crazy! 
MARGARET:     Why   do  you  suppose   he 
was  so  mad  when  I  went  around  with 
Alan?     Why   do   you   suppose   he  told 
you     about    George    being    married — 
though    I    suppose    you'd    have    found 
that  out  if  you  were  working  for  him? 
But    I    don't    care    anymore   what    you 
find    out — if    all    this    makes    you    un- 
happy,  it's   your   own   fault. 
WALTER:  You  will  have  to  marry  him. 
MARGARET:    Who?     (Waiter   is  point 
ing  to  Harry)   Harry!   ....   Watch 
me ! 

HARRY:     If    she'll    do    it,    I'm    ready. 
MARGARET:    Get  out! 
HARRY:     I'll    forget    whatever's    hap- 
pened  since — I'll   marry  her. 
MARGARET:     Oh,   damn   it,   get  out   of 
here!      (Harry   exits)     .    .    . 

Margaret  then  tells  her  father  that 
she  does  not  have  to  stay  at  home  any 
more;  that  George  would  provide  for 
her.  She  reminds  her  father  of  Lith- 
ridge's  offer  of  a  job  and  exits.  The 
mother  tries  to  persuade  Walter  to 
accept  the  position. 

WALTER:  Accept  help  f-from  him!  I 
won't!  No!  No!  I  won't!  (A  ring 
at  the  bell.  Harriet  is  alarmed)  May- 
be she's  forgotten  something.  Now 
we'll  see! 

(Seymour  and  his  wife  enter) 
SEYMOUR:    Julia  persuaded  me  to  come 
and    make    friends.      How    about    it, 
Harriet? 

HARRIET:     Shut  the  door. 
SEYMOUR:     We'll    let    bygones    be    by- 
gones— that's    my    nature.    (Offers    his 
hand  to  Harriet) 

HARRIET:  (Shaking  his  hand)  All 
right,  Seymour.  I'd  ask  you  two  to 


supper,  but  there  isn't  enough  in  the 
house. 

MRS.  JENNINGS:  We've  had  it,  thanks. 
SEYMOUR:  (To  If  alter)  Have  you. 
decided  on  anything? 
HARRIET:  Walter's  been  offered  a  very 
good  job;  we  were  talking  about  it 
when  you  came  in. 

SEYMOUR:  (Wide-eyed)  That  so?" 
Pretty  quick  work,  isn't  it?  I've  got 
something,  too — looks  big!  If  that's 
so  I  suppose  I  can  expect  my  rent 
before  long. 

WALTER:.    (Dully)    Rent? 
SEYMOUR:     Sure — for  the  house. 
WALTER:     (Wavers   a   moment)     Oh  f 
(Waller  gulps  hard) 
SEYMOUR:   What's  the  matter,  Walter? 
You   ain't  sick,   are  you? 
MRS.  JENNISON:  (Crossing  to  him  also) 
What  is  it,  Walter? 
WALTER:     It's   nothing — nothing.      I — 
I'm  all  right  now.      (Crosses  to  desk) 
SEYMOUR:     It's  that  damn  oil  company 
— they're   responsible  for  it  all! 
WALTER:     Here's— here's    the    money, 
Seymour — the  exact  amount — 
SEYMOUR:     (Going     to     him)      Well! 
(Takes  the  money)    Now  tell  us  about 
the   job,    Walter.      Is    it   a   good    one? 
HARRIET:     Better   than   the   old   one — 
more  money  and  a  chance  for  advance- 
ment.     (At  kitchen  door)     I've  got  to 
attend  to  supper.     Come  in  the  kitchen 
and  I'll  tell  you  more.     (Harriet  goes 
into  the  kitchen) 
SEYMOUR:     Coming,  Julie? 
WALTER:     (Raising  his  head  slightly) 
They  come   in   on  you   like   this,   and 
this,  until  there's  no  way  to  turn.   You 
and  I,  Julia — if  we'd  married,  we'd  a' 
done   something  of  use  in  the   world. 
MRS.  JENNISON:     Hush,  Walter.  I  don't 
understand  you. 

WALTER:  Everything  I  stood  for — 
everything  I  lived  for — everything 
God  put  me  on  this  earth  for — turns 
out  wrong.  What  can  I  do  now? 
MRS.  JENNISON:  Whatever  has  hap- 
pened— you  must  go  on  just  the  same. 
WALTER:  Why?  (Hit  voice  louder) 
Why?  Why? 

CURTAIN 


METAMORPHOSIS  OF  OWEN  DAVIS 


(Concluded  from  page  300) 


reach  expression  which  she  herself  has 
missed  by  being  the  wife  of  a  farmer, 
is  one  of  the  tragic  figures  of  our  rural 
life.  When  she  fails  in  her  ambition, 
when  things  settle  back  into  the  grooves 
of  daily  existence,  she  summons  up 
courage  to  go  ahead  ;  her  daughter  may 
have  failed  her,  but  probably  her 
daughter's  child  may  have  the  spark 
which  she  had  but  which  farm  exist- 
ence has  extinguished.  ''What  1  am 
worrying  over  now  is  this:"  Mr. 
Davis  said,  "realism  such  as  I  attained 
in  'The  Detour'  is  not  the  whole  end 


of  art,  there  is  something  more  for  the 
artist  to  attempt.  You  may  say  that 
in  my  play  there  is  suggestion  of  the 
golden  strand  of  hope.  Yet  I  firmly 
believe  that  what  our  plays  need  is  a  ' 
broader  band  of  spiritual  exaltation. 
Having  shown  that  I  can  without  trick- 
ery, write  of  the  realities  of  life,  1 
want  to  see  whether  a  play  cannot 
be  written  which  will  be  more  posi- 
tive in  its  effect  on  the  audience, — 
sending  them  from  the  theatre  not 
only  intellectually  entertained  but 
spiritually  glorified,  so  to  speak." 
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"The  Sound 
of  Safety!" 


Owners  of  large,  better-grade  cars,  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  find  the  distinctive 
appearance  of  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  all  other  care- 
fully-chosen equipment. 

They  also  find  that,  no  matter  how  wet  the 
pavement,  "The  Sound  of  Safety"  of  the 
Vacuum  Cup  Tread  means  absolute  skid- 
immunity  without  loss,  of  momentum  or 
power. 

While  in  the  matter  of  miles,  Vacuum  Cup 
Cord  Tires  roll  on  and  on  to  new  and  grati- 
fying record  averages. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.  OF  AMERICA,  Inc., 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 
Direct  Factory  ftranches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout  the  fl'orjd 
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SUPREME  SILKS 

for  MEN'S  SHIRTS 


EMPIRE   LOOMCRAFT    SILKS 


fie  outdoor  man  knows  the 
shirt  of  siik.  to  be  tfie  most 
important  item  of  fits  dress-- 
its soft-textured  fabric  yie[d- 
ing  to  eVery  play  ofmuscb, 
yet  keeping  him  warm  in 
winter,  coo  [in  summer-*— 

JJiut  its  siffe  must  be  one  of  the 

(Empire 


famou.s  for  beauty  and 


'~S          /uf-s  /or  the  askinq- 
"  Jne  O/ 


tfint  *Se£  tfiejasfnon  * 
—  a.  booftfet  "Worth.  fidyin<j 


hallmark  of  distinction  in  dress  is 
the  fcmpire  ^oomcrafi  Silk  [abet 


EMPIRE    SILK     COMPANY 

}I5       F  O  U  FL.T  H     AVENUE       NEW     YOR.K 


MR.     HORNBLOW     GOES     TO    THE    PLAY 


(Continued   from   page    308) 


tivating,  always  infinitely  more  worth 
while  watching  than  any  of  a  dozen 
actresses  who  might  have  made  the 
character  of  Georgine  Mazulier  some- 
thing more  of  a  human  being.  The 
answer  being,  I  suppose,  that  while 
the  trim  Irene  interests  me,  je  m'en 
fous  of  Georgine. 


SHUBERT.  "THE  HOTEL  MOUSE." 
A  play  with  music  in  3  acts.  Book 
by  Guy  Bolton.  Music  by  Armand 
Vecsey  and  Ivan  Caryll.  Produced 
March  13,  with  this  cast: 


Burroughs 

Tiny 

Bob  Biddle 

Lola 

Don   F-steban 

Wally     Gordon 

Caesar 

Mauricette 

Detective 

Victor 


Barnett     Parker 

Lois  Wood 

Al  Sexton 

Fay     Marbe 

Stewart  Baird 

Taylor    Holmes 

Richard     Temple 

Frances   White 

Frank    Green 

Ted    Stevens 


Marquis   de   Santa   Bella     Francis  Leib 

THOUGH  Taylor  Holmes  is  billed 
as  co-star  (with  Frances  White)  of 
this  lively  musical  comedy,  Barnett 
Parker,  as  the  Willie-boy  butler,  has 
what,  in  our  estimation,  is  the  leading 
role.  The  diminutive  Frances  White, 
too,  is  less  in  evidence  on  the  stage 
during  the  three  acts  than  the  lithe- 
some and  capering  Fay  Marbe,  and 
the  chorus  girls.  Cast  as  a  hotel  thief, 
her  role  gives  her  little  opportunity 
for  distinctive  work,  except  in  a  song 
number  or  two.  Her  forte  seems  to  be 
"cutey"  dialogue — the  baby  voice  and 
mannerisms  of  a  child.  Her  "round 
on  the  end,  and  high  in  the  middle" 
riddle  jingle  appeared  to  entrance  her 
audience,  and  she  was  called  out  again 
and  again  to  repeat  the  ridiculous  little 
verse.  Taylor  Holmes  has  a  charm  of 
manner  and  naivete  all  his  own,  and 
was  decidedly  whimsical  in  his  five 
minutes  of  inebriety. 

Everybody  in  the  cast  works  hard, 
and  "ginger"  appears  to  be  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  piece.  The  musical  score 
by  Ivan  Caryll  and  Armand  Vecsey 
is  sprightly,  and  the  "Mauricette"  num- 
ber, sung  by  Frances  White,  in  boy's 
togs,  accompanied  by  the  male  chorus, 
is  bound  to  become  a  popular  song  hit. 


EARL  CARROLL.  "BAVU."  A 
melodrama  in  3  acts  by  Earl  Carroll. 
Produced  Feb.  25  with  this  cast: 

Kuroff  Charles    Ray    Wallace 

Michka  William   H.    Powell 

Pii  lete  Maude   Eburne 

Bavu  Henry    Herbert 

Olga  Carlotta  Monterey 

Annia  Helen   Freeman 

IT  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  say 
that  Earl  Carroll's  play  "Bavu," 
with  which  he  opened  the  theatre 
bearing  his  name,  was  as  nice  as  the 
new  playhouse  he  has  erected  at  7th 
Ave.  and  50th  St.  Alas — it  proved  to 
be  old-fashioned  stuff,  helped  along  by 
every  device  known  to  melodrama,  and 
its  life  on  Broadway  was  not  long. 


Bavu,  the  title  role,  was  a  wicked 
Turk,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to 
as  liberally  loot  the  revolutionists  as 
they  in  turn  looted  the  reactionaries. 
He  meets  his  death  after  he  has  mis- 
takenly incinerated  the  only  woman 
he  ever  loved,"  after  the  fashion  of 
Guy  de  Maupassant's  "sealed  door." 

Henry  Herbert,  as  Bavu,  was  alertly 
debonair,  grimly  fatalistic  and  impres- 
sively graphic  in  his  dying  moments. 


LYRIC.  "FOR  GOODNESS'  SAKE." 
Musical  comedy  in  3  acts.  Music  by 
William  Daly  and  Paul  Lannin.  Lyrics 
by  Arthur  Jackson.  Produced  Feb. 
20  with  this  cast: 


Teddy  Lawrence 

Suzanne    Hayden 

Joseph 

Vivian    Reynolds 

Count    Spinagio 

Marjorie    Leeds 


Fred  Astaire 

Adele   Astaire 

Harry     R.     Allen 

Marjorie    Gateson 

Charles    Judels 

Helen    Ford 


Jefferson    Dangerfield    Vinton    Freedley 
Perry   Reynolds  John   E.   Hazzard 

IT  was  the  dominating  sprightliness 
of  the  dancing  Astaires  that  made 
"For  Goodness'  Sake"  pleasant  enter- 
tainment. These  two  young  people, 
Fred  and  Adele,  gave  animation  to 
every  scene  in  which  they  took  part 
and  then,  for  good  measure,  displayed 
a  comedy  gift  which  was  very  wel- 
come. Otherwise,  this  new  musical 
comedy  is  limited  in  its  store  of  fun; 
the  lines  are  commonplace,  the  plot 
tenuous  yet  quite  topheavy;  and  the 
most  important  situations  are  banal. 
Throughout  the  last  act,  for  instance, 
John  E.  Hazzard,  as  a  mistreated 
husband,  spends  much  of  his  time 
hiding  beneath  a  baby  grand  piano 
and  poking  the  garments  of  the  char- 
acters who  happen  to  pass  him.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Hazzard  contrives  to  get 
fun  even  out  of  such  an  effete  situation 
as  this,  his  fine  powers  as  a  comedian 
augmented  by  a  splendid  naturalness. 
By  easy  methods  he  creates  hearty 
laughter,  maintaining  all  the  while  a 
certain  superior  urbanity,  rare  among 
comedians. 

Marjorie  Gateson  played  the  role  of 
his  flirtatious  wife  and  made  an 
agreeable  picture.  It  was  her  task  to 
go  coquetting  through  the  play,  striv- 
ing to  give  the  impression  that  she 
was  desperately  false  while  remaining 
astonishingly  true.  Charles  Judels, 
he  of  the  ingratiating  smile  and  irre- 
sistible dialects,  played  a  charactertistic 
role,  that  of  an  Italian  count.  This 
comedian  always  romps  through  his 
part  happily,  and  naturally  makes 
everyone  else  happy.  It  is  really  a 
pity  that  he  does  not  have  a  larger 
part  in  this  play. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  score 
contains  several  numbers  that  are 
distinctly  melodious.  From  the  stand- 
point of  orchestration,  the  composers, 
William  Daly  and  Paul  Lannin,  have 
done  much,  contriving  to  make  the 
(Concluded  on  page  336) 
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"I  Adore  Mesh  Bags!" 

admits  clever  Catherine  Calvert.  "Even  were  they  not  the  ac- 
cepted tiling  among  modish  women,  I  confess  to  the  fear  that  I 
would  possess  one  simply  to  revel  secretly  in  the  fascination  of  its 
gleaming  silken-textured  mesh." 

The  hag  which  Miss  Calvert  displays  so  attractively  is  by  Whiting 
&  Davis,  famous  for  their  designs  in  solid  gold  and  sterling — truly 
"Gifts  that  Last."  Shown  by  leading  jewelry  and  department 
stores. 

WHITING  &  DAVIS  COMPANY 

Plainville,  Norfolk  County,  Mass. 

Originators  of  the  Mesh  Bag 


wvw 


MESH 
BAGS 


n  the  Better  Grades.  Made  of  the  Famous~Whiting~Soldered  Mesh 


LOVELY  complexions !  Lovely  women ! 
Pears'  Soap !  are  synonymous. 


SPRING  and  SUMMER 

FURS 

Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  Sable,  Stone  and  Bauni 
Marten,  Blue  and  Silver  Fox,  Fisher  and  Mink 


A.JAECKEL&CO. 

Furriers 

Fifth  Avenue  *  Between  35f  &36'!1  Streets,  Newark 
Telephone  FitzRoy  2044 


LORIOUS  sunshine — leafy  trees — the 
natural  enticing  elements  of  the  coun- 
try  club  golf  course  and  the  smart 
Gidding  Sports  Costumes,  all  combine  to  in- 
crease the  marvel  of  spring. 

Smart  fabrics— for  which  England  is  so 
famous,  together  with  the  unexcelled  fabrics 
from  Rodier's  looms,  make  Knickerbocker 
Suits — Three  Piece  Costumes — Jaunty  Box 
Coat  Suits — Separate  Skirts  and  Wraps  for 
all  out-door  occasions. 


WASHINQTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


.  CINCINNATI 
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This  spread  would  be  equally  delightful  made  of  the  quaint  Quaker  Sampler  Lace 

Miss  MART  OKIE  RAMBE  AU 

Jr 

Selects  a  Bedspread  of  Quaker  Filet 
Richelieu  for  Her  Home 

HPHE  vogue  of  painted  bedroom  sets 
1  brings  with  it  the  need  for  a  new  kind 
of  bedspread — one  which  echoes  the  dec- 
orative quality  of  the  furniture  and  has 
a  simplicity  which  makes  it  suitable  to  the 
use  of  women  of  taste. 

Miss  Marjorie  Rambeau  has  solved  the 
problem  quite  cleverly.  She  has  selected 
for  her  own  home  a  lovely  spread  of  creamy 
Quaker  Filet  Richelieu. 

The  lining  is  of  soft  ecru  sateen  to  blend 
with  the  lace  and  reflect  the  ivory  tints  of 
the  bed,  but — gaily  piquant  by  contrast- 
there  are  bandings  of  jade  green  taffeta 
and  a  smart  French  nosegay  in  shades  of 
pink  and  old  rose. 

The  curtains  are  of  Quaker  Casement 
Lace  which  harmonizes  so  perfectly  with 
any  decorative  scheme. 

booklets  That  Will  Help  You 

Booklets  "Concerning  Window  Draperies"  and  "Twelve  New 
Ideas  for  Decoration"  will  be  sent  free  if  you  mention  the 
name  of  the  best  retailer  handling  window  draperies  in  your 
city  or  shopping  center.  Otherwise,  enclose  10  cents  in  stamps. 

Some  of  the  New  Types  of  Quaker  Craft  Lace  are: 

Tuscan  Net        Casement  Lace        Filet  Tire' 
Sampler  Lace        Shantu-g  Net 


QUAKER  LACE  COMPANY 

Mills:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wholesale  Salesrooms:  890  Broadway,  New  York 


MR.     HORNBLOW     GOES     TO    THE    PLAY 


(Concluded   from    page    334) 


background    of    their    songs    rich    and 
colorful. 


GAIETY.  "MADELEINE  AND  THE 
MOVIES."  Farce  in  prologue,  2  acts 
and  epilogue  by  George  M.  Cohan. 
Produced  March  6,  with  this  cast: 


Garrison     Paige 

Harvey 

Madeleine 

Aggie 

Madigan 

Tony   Burgess 

Andrew 

Violet 

Bella 

Goldberg 

Callahan 


James     Rennie 

Frank     Hollins 

Georgette    Cohan 

Ruth    Donnelly 

Edward    Nannery 

Harry   Mestayer 

Thomas   Jackson 

Louise     Ortb 

Jean    Robertson 

Charles     Halton 

Frank    Sheridan 


EVEN  though  he  announced  his  pos- 
itive retirement  from  stage  con- 
nection, it  was  a  100  to  1  shot  that 
you  couldn't  keep  George  M.  Cohan  off 
Broadway.  He's  back  again  on  the 
Great  White  Way,  this  time  at  the 
Gaiety,  where,  in  the  triple  capacity 
of  author,  producer  and  papa,  he 
is  presenting  his  daughter  Georgette 
as  a  star  in  "Madeleine  and  the 
Movies,"  a  composition  of  his  own,  a 
singular  combination  of  farce  and 
drama,  which  certainly  owes  its  in- 
spiration and  accomplishment  to  two 
of  the  big  successes  previously  asso- 
ciated with  his  name,  "Seven  Key* 
to  Baldpate,"  and  "The  Tavern." 

The  above  paragraph,  on  the  second 
day  after,  was  in  process  of  evolution 
when  news  came  to  hand  that  Mr. 
Cohan  had  elected  to  appear  in  still 
another  capacity,  this  time  as  an 
actor,  succeeding  James  Rennie  as 
Garrison  Paige,  the  movie  star.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  must  be  de- 
cided that  Mr.  Cohan's  renaissance 
was  absolute  and  complete. 

Since  it  is  a  surprise  play,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  readers  who  may  later 
see  the  piece  to  tell  just  what  it  is 
about  and  how  it  ends.  It  is  not  Mr. 
Cohan  at  his  best,  it  rather  bears  the 
earmarks  of  a  perfunctory  urge  than 
a  composition  tossed  off  in  the  heat 
of  original  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  enter- 
tainment of  a  character  which  will 
appeal  to  those  who  do  not  exact  too 
much.  Miss  Cohan  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  her  versatile  father  and 
enacts  her  role  with  discretion  and 
tact.  Harry  Mestayer,  as  a  scenarist, 
and  Frank  Sheridan,  as  a  cop  who 
would  satisfy  even  the  Citizens  Union, 
are  particularly  good  in  the  cast  of 
all  around  competency. 


THIRTY-NINTH  STREET.  "BROK- 
EN BLANCHES."  Play  in  3  acts,  by  Emil 
Nyitray  and  Herbert  Hall  Winslow. 
Produced  March  6,  with  this  cast: 

Arthur    Weldon  Wallace    Ford 

Mary  Amy    Ongley 

Larry    Martens  Raymond   Hackett 

Emilie     Martens  Beatrice     Allen 

John    McCann  H.    R.    Irving 

Karl     Martens  Hyman     Adler 

Mr.    McCann  J.    M.    Kerrigan 

Mr.     Fox  Russell    Johnstone 


"Broken  Branches"  is  the  symbolical 
description  of  ungrateful  children — as 
all  Scripture  students  should  know — 
and  its  use  as  the  name  of  this  play 
is  still  further  warranted  by  the  fact 
that  a  book  thus  entitled  is  quoted  from 
at  wearisome  and  lugubrious  length 
in  more  than  one  scene.  Karl  Martens 
is  a  well-to-do  diamond  importer, 
whose  wife  is  dead,  and  who  has  been 
over-indulgent  to  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, trying  to  make  up  to  them  for 
the  loss  of  their  mother.  John  McCann, 
an  old  friend  of  Martens,  has  a  son 
to  whom  he  has  made  over  all  his 
property,  on  condition  that  he  shall 
be  well  cared  for  during  the  remainder 
of  his  earthly  existence.  But  it  does 
not  turn  out  so.  Young  John  McCann 
marries  a  heartless,  frivolous  girl,  with 
extravagant  personal  tastes,  who  Heats 
the  old  man  badly,  turning  him  mil  of 
the  house.  Karl  Martens  take*  him  in 
as  a  permanent,  unpaying  guest,  ;md 
the  peppery  old  Irishman,  while  deeply 
grateful  to  his  old  friend,  feels  it  his 
duty  to  warn  Martens  that  he  is 
making  a  dangerous  mistake  in  giving 
way  in  everything  to  his  children. 
Martens  will  not  believe  it,  and  he  and 
McCann  have  more  than  one  hot 
argument  over  it.  McCann  proves  to 
be  right.  A  happy  ending  is  -rather 
clumsily  arrived  at. 

Karl  Martens,  who  has  just  got  back 
from  Holland  when  the  play  opens, 
and  has  brought  with  him  an  accent 
that  may  be  plain  Dutch,  but  sounds 
Yiddish,  is  splendidly  played  by  Mr. 
Adler.  His  humor  and  pathos  both 
are  effective.  It  is  to  be  regretted  he 
has  not  a  better  play.  Mr.  Kerrigan, 
as  McCann,  an  appealing,  dry-witted, 
"hard-boiled,"  elderly  Irishman,  is  a 
capital  opposite  to  Mr.  Adler. 


KLAW.  "YouK  WOMAN  AND  MINE." 
Drama  in  3  acts  by  Cleves  Kinkead. 
Produced  Feb.  27,  with  this  cast: 

Thomson  Fred     Eckhard 

Mrs.     Ward  Helen    Gill 

Gov.  Gilbert  Moreland  Byron  Beaseley 
Clem  Prewitt  Reginald  Barlow 

Sally  Jackson  Kegin.i   Wallace 

Hon.     Amos    T.    Glossup 

Bertram      Marburgh 

Dawson  George    Stuart    Christie 

Abby    Prewitt  Minnie    Dupree 

Joe    Harney  Henry    Mortimer 

The  Speaker  of  the  bouse  Oan  Pennell 
Clerk  of  the  House  Royal  C.  Stoutt 
Hon.  Timothy  McKlosky 

James   L.   Kearney 

Tom    Graves  Louis    Fieree 

Chester    Graves  Malcolm    Duncan 

A  VERY  bad  play.  One  that  sug- 
gests that  both  its  author  and 
its  producer  have  been  doing  a  Rip 
Van  Winkle  while  the  American 
drama  marched  on.  Its  title  and  the 
names  of  the  characters  suggest,  ade- 
quately if  not  completely,  the  mustiness 
and  staginess  of  this  tired  melodrama, 
that  has  trotted  out  types  and  situa- 
tions that  have  long  been  in  a  deserved 
grave.  The  chances  are  that  by  the 
time  this  appears  they'll  all  be  back 
in  that  grave,  deader  than  before. 
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'NOTHinq  IS  MORE  FEARFUL  THAN 
IMAGINATION  1DITHOUT 


Q_2  T  was  Henning  u?no  first  dared  to  use  imagination  in 
making  shoes.  His  choice  of  fabric,  his  skill  in  design,  his 
u?himsied  bits  of  ornament  are  inspired.  Scores  of  imitators 
seek  to  exceed  his  originalitu.  But  theu  succeed  merelu  in 
exceeding  good  taste. 

In  a  true  Henning  shoe,  it  is  apparent  that  taste  has  kept  pace  urilh 
imagination.  J(  shoe  bu.  Henning  is  aluwus  refreshing  but  newer 
amazing,  wftluoaus  distinguished,  but  alipags  correct.  JUtoaus  exclusive, 
but  never  extravagant  in  cost.  Imitators  of  Henning  belraq  their  caliber 
in  their  effort  to  impose  on  uour  intelligence.  Nobody  can  make 
footu?ear  "just  like  Henning's"  for  less  cost.  CTheii  must  subtract 
something  from  the  shoe  that  qou  anil  miss. 

Our  spring  assortment  o{  French  silk  hosienj  —  the  verij  sheer 
and  jtlmq  kind  —  is  complele  in  colors  and  sizes.  Including  the 
neiu  shades,  "atmosphere,"  "pheasant"  and  "egg-shelL" 

"HENNINQ     FITS     THE     N_4RROU>     HEEL" 


HCNNf  NG 

Custom  Made 

6oot   Shop  ,  Inc. 

Vn-Sft9  Madison  ^\»nno,  at  nth  St 

flTTID  8IJ  CtAFTSUEN 

Nesol 


HOW 

You  Answer 
This  Question? 

I  using  the  right  face  cream 
— the  cream  in  which  I  can 
safely  place  my  confidence?" 

Three  generations  of  discerning  women 
have  found  the  answer  in  Creme  Simon. 
You,  too,  will  find  that  this  fragrant 
cream  gives  your  skin  that  clear,  healthy 
texture  that  means  true  complexion  beauty. 
Begin  your  use  of  Creme  Simon  today. 
At  Smart  S/iofis  Evtrywlan 

MAURICE  LfcVY,  Sole  Agent 
120-lzz  West  4ist  St.,  New  York 


CREME 


t  I  he  style  and  personality 
•JL  of  the  new  Toumans 
straw  hats  make  an  owner 
proud  as,  correctly  adorned, 
he  saunters  forth  on  the  ijth 
of  May. 

$4  and  up 

Write  for  Booklet" A" 

YOU  MANIC 

I      Founded   A?62       D 
581  FIFTH   AVENUE 
at  47th  Street 


FIFTH  AVE. 


Cmfe^akSIuro 

7nr.  \ 

Complete 
Sportwear  for  Women 

Fascinating  Sport  Clothes 
and  Knitted  Costumes  that 
aptly  reflect  the  Distinctive 
Charm  of  Youthfulness 
and  Exclusive  Smartness. 

Prices  Most  Conservative 
Correspondence  Solicited 

677   FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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fb 

INTRODUCING  TO   AN 
EXCLUSIVE    CLIENTELE 
COINCIDENT     WITH 

THEIR     PRESENTATION 

IN     PARIS,     WOLFELT 

MODELS     DESIGNED    IN 

- 

OUR     PARIS     STUDIOS 

cAmerica's  Smartest  Shoe  House 

CHWDimTCT 

NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 

CHWOLFELTCO 

Ofl?  BOOTERY 

77  West  573s  Street 

NEW  YORK 

LOS  ANGELES  -SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  PASADENA 

PARIS 

EXTRA    QUALITY 


452   FIFTH  AVENUE 

at  40th  Street 
161    BR 

Singer  building 


RUSSIAN  ACTORS  UNDER  SOVIET  RULE 


(Continued    from    fage    298) 


when  he  was  given  six  bundles  of 
wood. 

Things  have  become  so  bad  lately 
that  both  actresses  and  actors  are 
selling  their  wardrobes — the  accumu- 
lations of  years — and  taking  for  them 
whatever  they  can  get.  The  new 
bourgeoisie  is  buying  all  these  things 
with  pleasure  and  at  their  own  prices; 
but  the  money  thus  got  is  hardly  of 
any  use,  for  it  is  dissipated  at  once  on 
necessaries  the  unfortunate  artists  have 
lacked  for  months. 

During  the  last  Autumn  the  govern- 
ing party  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  too  expensive  to  subsidize  all  the 
small  theatres  and  studios,  and  they 
decided  to  close  them.  The  actors 
thus  thrown  out  of  employment  are 
facing  actual  starvation.  The  private 
theatres  also  have  been  considered  the 
property  of  the  government,  and  their 
debts  have  been  tremendous.  Now  the 
private  theatres  are  closing  and  the 
government  is  annulling  the  debts. 
Private  interests  can  produce  plays, 
of  course,  but  the  expenses  and  the 
taxes  are  so  high,  that  the  actors  do 
not  get  the  price  of  a  meal.  And  so 
the  best  actors  of  Petrograd,  the  men 
and  women  who  were  once  the  most 
highly  paid  and  popular  of  their  pro- 


fession, are  percolating  steadily  down- 
ward through  all  the  strata  of  metro- 
politan life,  and  are  nightly  seen  upon 
the  stages  of  restaurants,  cabarets, 
and  cafes. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  in  the 
theatres  that  are  open,  the  old  work  is 
going  forward  as  smoothly,  to  all 
appearances,  as  ever  before;  the  plays, 
the  ballets,  and  the  opera  are  of  the 
same  high  artistic  standard  as  before 
the  annihilation  of  the  old  order;  and 
the  crude,  the  worthless,  and  the  crass 
are  never  seen  on  the  boards.  This  is 
extraordinary  when  one  considers  the 
difficulties,  and  that  the  National  Art 
has  not  been  allowed  to  die  in  spite 
of  the  stupendous  political  upheaval. 
is  a  credit  to  all  concerned. 

The  American  Relief  Administration 
does  not  attempt  to  feed  these  people, 
because  under  the  present  appropria- 
tion they  must  confine  themselves  to 
the  mass  feeding  of  children.  But  by 
means  of  the  Hoover  Food  Remittance 
system  anyone  may  send  food  to  needy 
persons  or  institutions  in  Russia  by 
applying  either  in  person  or  by  mail 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  A.R.A.,  at 
42  Broadway,  New  York  City.  The 
food  can  be  purchased  in  amounts  of 
from  $10  up. 


DUSE  STILL  WEAVES   HER  MAGIC  SPELL 
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Nothing  remains  today  save  to  add 
that  she  has  lost  none  of  her  power. 
For  in  Duse  the  thousand  and  one 
technical  elements  of  acting  are  blended 
into  a  whole  of  the  greatest  simplicity. 
Not  a  movement  appears  the  result  of 
calculation;  not  a  movement  but  is 
exact,  true,  certain — a  series  of  grace- 
ful, flowing  lines  without  one  theatric 
posture.  She  drops  her  heavy  pilgrim's 
sack;  the  hand,  relieved  of  its  burden, 
falls  wearily;  nothing  could  persuade 
the  spectator  the  bag  is  empty  and  the 
fall  of  the  hand  a  voluntary  move- 
ment controlled  by  an  alert  brain. 
The  beautiful  voice  runs  just  to  the 
edge  of  stridency  and  then  creeps 
back  without  a  demi-tone  misplaced. 
The  marvelous  hands  ceaselessly  ges- 
ture without  seeming  to  move.  The 
worn  face  lights  with  a  smile  and  the 
history  of  a  lifetime  is  written  on  it. 


She  manages  to  be  part  of  the  ensemble 
without  begging  the  audience  to  notice 
her  condescension  in  so  doing.  Many 
actresses  have  the  art  of  impersonation. 
A  few  are  impersonators.  In  Duse  are 
combined  the  two  talents.  Who  else 
possesses  the  secret? 

If  the  actor  comes  to  America  next 
season,  as  rumors  declare  possible,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  she  will  include  "Cosa 
Sia"  in  her  list  of  plays.  Many  a 
poorer  drama  has  succeeded  because 
of  a  sympathetic  central  character.  It 
would  be  worth  a  dozen  other  evenings, 
in  the  theatre  to  watch  her  as  the  bent 
and  weary  mother,  standing  breathless, 
trembling,  afraid,  under  the  ledge  of 
rock,  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  son 
whom  she  has  loved  so  well  she  has 
put  the  barrier  of  penance  between, 
them.  In  such  a  scene  sentiment  beatsi 
down  logic. 
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Theatre    Magazine,    M*y, 


POOR  SIR  WALTER  IS  FORGOTTEN, 
DICKENS  NEGLECTED,  THACKERAY 
DISREGARDED,  AND  STEVENSON, 
MACAULEY,  LAMB  AND  ALL  THE 
REST  BECOME  DUST-LADEN  WHEN- 

The  Bound  Volumes  of 

ThedtreMa^zine 

come  into  your  library.  Here  is  the  one  complete 
record  of  the  American  Stage — the  one  publication 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Art,  the  Literature,  the 
Mechanics  of  the  Drama. 

There  are  thirty-four  volumes  from  1901  to  1921  in- 
clusive. The  cost  for  the  set  is  $200.00. 

YOUR   LOOSE   1921   NUMBERS 

if  sent  prepaid  to  us,  plus  $6.00,  will  be  taken  in 
exchange  for  two  new  bound  volumes  (comprising 
the  twelve  issues  of  this  year)  completely  indexed. 

If  you've  loaned  your  Theatre  Magazines  and  never 
got  them  back,  these  two  bound  volumes  for  1921 
will  cost  you  $10.00. 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

6  EAST  39th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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"I  owe  my  beauty  to  MlNERALAPA. 
I  have  used  it  regularly  for  a  number 
of  years  and  would  not  be  without  it. 
It  is  -wonderful."  —  ZITELKA  DOLORES, 
three  times  winner  of  the  Follies  Beauty 
Contest. 

Blood  circulation,  Nature's 
secret  of  Beauty,  is  yours  in- 
stantly with  MiNERALAVA 

Beauty  Clay  and  MINERA- 
LAVA  Face  Finish,  \o\ifeel 
your  circu-lation  quicken. 
You  know  you  are  freeing  the 
pores  of  their  accumulations 
and  stirring  the  whole  face 
into  life  and  bloom  —  build- 
ing firm  muscles,  restoring 
youthful  contour,  making 
wrinkles  impossible. 

Mineralava  Beauty  Clay,  $2.00; 
(trial  tube  postpaid  for  25  cents); 
Mineralava  Face  Finish,  $1.50. 

Send  for  specialist's  booklet:  — 
"Nature's  Way  to  Beauty,"  by 
Dr.  George  C.  Watson. 

SCOTT'S  PREPARATIONS,  INC. 
10  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

At  Dep't  and 
Drug  Stores 

—  your  j  a  feg  uar  d 
against  wrinkles, 
sagging  muscles, 
complexion  blemishes. 

Beware  of 
Imitations 


Res.  U.  S.  P«t.  Off. 

»»»"  V1VAUDOU  « 

LHttributor 


Books 


Especially  those  containing  plays  for  reading  or 
acting,  or  those  concerned  with  play  production 


THE  THEATRE  OF  TO- 
MORROW, by  Kenneth  Mac- 
gowan.  (Boni  &  Liveright.)  This 
book  on  the  theatre  by  Mr.  Macgowan 
everyone  is  talking  about.  Mr.  Mac- 
gowan happens  to  be  our  favorite 
dramatic  critic  in  the  newspaper 
world.  We  turn  eagerly  each  even- 
ing to  his  review  in  The  Neva  fork 
Globe,  knowing  that  we  are  going  to 
get  a  sane,  balanced  judgment  on  the 
new  play  of  the  night  before,  none 
the  less  poised  for  being  witty  withal 
as  the  occasion  might  offer.  Of  course 
we  gauge  Mr.  Macgowan's  cleverness 
and  judgment  by  the  one  and  only  in- 
fallible test, — he  thinks  as  a  rule  just 
the  way  we  do. 

We  may  therefore  be  charged  with 
prejudice  in  our  enthusiasm  over  Mr. 
Macgowan's  new  book,  but  can  com- 
fort ourselves  with  the  fact  that  the 
majority  sides  with  us. 

f^HE  Theatre  of  Tomorrow  is  tre- 
mendously interesting.  It  is  full 
of  meat,  of  information,  for  everybody. 
The  first  part,  headed  as  "The  New 
Stagecraft,"  recapitulates  for  us  all 
that  we  know  up-to-date. of  stagecraft, 
and  the  second,  "The  New  Playhouse," 
does  the  same  for  the  actual  theatre  it- 
self and  the  different  forms  it  has 
assumed.  The  resume  is  of  a  most 
comprehensive  nature,  pigeonholing 
our  facts,  filling  up  whatever  gaps 
may  be, — generally  tidying  up  the  in- 
formation we  may  already  possess. 
And  this  recapitulation — usually  such 
a  dry-as-dust  affair — is  served  to  us, 
moreover,  in  the  easiest  possible  fash- 
ion to  take  in,  with  Mr.  Macgowan 
standing  behind  and  offering  illumi- 
nating comments  on  the  whole. 

Part  three,  "The  New  Play,"  sug- 
gests what  the  form  of  the  drama  of 
the  future  must  be,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  stagecraft  and  the 
new  theatre,  and  tells  how  rapidly  we 
are  emerging  from  the  twilight  of  a 
realism  that  has  attempted  to  repro- 
duce cinematographically  the  facts,  the 
very  sticks  and  stones,  of  everyday 
life,  to  a  greater  realism,  an  expres- 
sionism,— that  which  lies  behind  all 
life.  To  get  past  "the  surface  of  real- 
ity," to  penetrate  "the  basic  stratum 
of  man's  psyche"  .  .  is  "the  purpose 
of  expressionism"  .  .  "it  is  certainly 
the  task  of  the  drama  of  tomorrow," 
says  Mr.  Macgowan,  "if  it  is  going 


to     replace     realism     with     something 
truer  than   romance." 

The  illustrations  in  "The  Theatre  of 
Tomorrow,"  which  include  eight  color 
plates,  are  no  least  part  of  its  value 
and  interest. 

A  TREASURY  OF  PLAYS  FOR 
CHILDREN,  Edited  by  Montrose 
J.  Moses  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 

Bernard  Shaw,  so  the  story  goes, 
was  recently  solicited  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  some  children's  library  or  other 
in  London.  "You  may  count  on  me 
for  two  guineas,"  said  he,  "if  you  will 
assure  me  that  the  library  for  children 
shall  not  be  stocked  with  so-called 
children's  books." 

In  spite  of  the  title  of  Mr.  Moses' 
volume,  we  think  it  would  be  entirely 
eligible  for  admission  into  Mr.  Shaw's 
idea  of  a  children's  library.  The  plays 
are  billed  as  being  "especially  suited 
for  reading  or  acting  by  children,"  but 
they  are  also  those  that  can  be  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  grown-ups,  so  the 
magic  works  both  ways. 

To  list  the  more  important  ones  in 
the  collection,  there  are  Austin 
Strong's  "Toymaker  of  Nuremberg"; 
W.  Graham  Robertson's  "Pinkie  and 
the  Fairies,"  which  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
once  produced  in  London,  with  Ellen 
Terry  and  a  distinguished  cast: 
"Punch  and  Judy,"  "as  performed  in 
all  nurseries  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America";  "The  Three  Wishes" 
"for  marionettes,"  as  done  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Tony  Sarg;  Stuart  Walker's 
famous  "Six  Who  Pass  While  the 
Lentils  Boil";  and  lastly,  Aljce  Ger- 
stenberg's  presentation  of  dear  old 
"Alice  in  Wonderland." 

rp WO  SLATTERNS  AND  A  KING, 
-    by     Edna     St.     Vincent     Millay. 
(Stewart  Kidd  Company). 

We  should  like  nothing  better  than 
to  be  cast  for  one  of  the  four  char- 
acters in  this  delicious  and  all-too- 
short  one-act  play  by  Miss  Millay,  and 
have  to  commit  her  whimsical,  singing 
verse  to  memory.  Failing  that  we 
should  like  to  sit  in  an  audience  and 
listen  to  it.  Back  of  the  lilt  and 
rythm  of  "Two  Slatterns  and  a  King" 
there  is  an  amusing  idea,  whimsically 
presented,  a  gentle  satire  inciting  to 
the  catharsis  of  light  laughter.  We 
recommend  the  little  play  to  your  con- 
sideration for  acting  or  reading. 


Beauty 

and 

Romance 

from  the  dawn  of  history  to 

the  present  day,  preserved 

that  you  may  see 

DORDOGNE 

Prehistoric  cave-dwellings  and 
drawings 

BRITTANY 

Druidical  remains. 

ARLES.NIMES,  ORANGE, 

Les  BAUX,  PONT  du 

CARD 

Roman  Monuments 

CARCASSONNE 
The  walled  city  of   the  middle 

ages. 

DOMREMY 

The  house  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

AVIGNON 
The  Popes*  Palace. 

MONT  ST.  MICHEL, 

SAINTE  ODILE 
Mediaeval  Monasteries. 

The  LOIRE  VALLEY,   The 
PYRENEES,  ALSACE 

Castles  of  great  beauty  and  im- 
posing architecture. 

RHEIMS,    STRASBOURG, 

AMIENS,  CHARTRES, 

ROUEN,  BOURGES 

The  Cathedral  cities 

We  give  full  and  reliable  in- 
formation. 

We  plan  your  entire  trip. 

We  make  Steamer,  Train, 
Motor  anJ  Hotel  reservations. 

We  are  here  to  serve  you. 

Railways  of  France 

281  Fifth  Avenue 

At  30th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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What  IS  a  BUDGET  Anyhow? 


THRIFT  Coupon 

Fill  Out-Tear  Out-Matt 
with$1.0O  (Money  Order  or  Bill.  Reg.) 


1 


You  may  get  $500 

out  oi  keeping   this 

budget  book. 


Now  read  our 
Ad.  Story 


This  one  is  a   "Silent   Partner.' 
It  helps  you  to  save  and  HA  VEl 


1 

H 


This  IS  a  PLAN 
wo/  merely  a  BOOK! 
it's  an  aid  to  SAVING- 
a  Silent  PARTNER— 
it's    the     friend    in    need 
who    HAS    that   $5  or  $10 
when    you     don't    know 
WHERE    to    turn    for    it. 


//  is  a  way  to 


HOW  would  you  like  to  have  a  Silent  Partner  from 
whom  you  could  borrow  the  "much-needed-Five- 
or-Ten-Dollars"  that  is  so  hard  to  get,  sometimes,  when 
you  need  it  MOST? 

Of  course  you'd  like  to  have  one!    And  here  it  is! 
Here  is  the  Housewife's  Silent  Partner, — the  "friend- 
in-need" 

"The  Menter  Plan  of  HOME  BUDGETS" 


2  £ 


•=         Z      <     »!     'O     WJ     ~ 

ORDER  your  copy  of  THIS  HOUSEWIFE'S  Silent 
Partner,  today! 

It  is  mighty  helpful,  too,  for  single  men  and 
women,  who  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  save  any- 
thing. 

It  is  a  genuine  FIRST  AID  to  enjoying  your 
INcome. 

It  is  PRACTICAL  THRIFT  demonstrated! 

The  sooner  you  get  yours — 

The  sooner  you'll  have  a  Savings  Account. 

You  can  obtain  your  copy  of  the  book  at  the 
following  addresses,  where  we  demonstrate 
PRACTICAL  THRIFT. 

Order  Now!      Postpaid  $1.00 

( The  nearest  approach  to  it  sells  for  $2.  SO) 

Address  all  orders  to  HOME  OFFICE: 
Room  1419,  467  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 


-Not  merely  a  book,  but  a  complete 
PLAN; 

-Not  just  ADVICE,  but  HOW  to 
make  ends  meet; 

—Not  a  course  in  bookkeeping,  but  a 
CAREFULLY  STUDIED  OUT, 
consistent  plan,  which  is  the  basis 
of  HOW  to  save  money,  and  HOW 
to  save  something 'to  show  for  your 
INcome  at  theend  of  the  year  (just 
as  a  business  shows  a  dividend  on 
ITS  INcome,  when  the  business  is 
properly  managed). 


This  HOME  BUDGET  *BOOK  has 
been  prepared  to  show  you  '  How 
to  find  out  where  the  leaks  in  your 
use  of  your  household  money  occur, — 
so  that  you  can  decide  HOW  to  stop 
them. 

This  book  is  a  HOW  BOOK— not  a 
book  of  advice  and  wise  sayings,  but 
a  complete  plan  which  pays  you  in 
your  business  of  homemakings,  the 
same  dividends  that  efficiency,  ap- 
plied to  business,  has  paid  to  many 
corporations. 


You  can  HA  VE  this  Silent  Partner  working  with  you — 
helping  you  to  avoid  WORRY,  helping  you  to  HAVE 
something  to  "fall  back  on,"  and  you  also  can  get  some 
of  the  $5,000.00  that  will  be  distributed  to  those  WHO 
use  this  book  most  diligently. 

How  to  get  your  share  of  the  $5000 

is  told  in  this  book — which  is  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00 

In  the  event  of  two  or  more  persons  tieing  for  any  of  the  prizes  offered,  each 
will  receive  the  prize  tied  for.  Contest  closes  January  10th,  1923. 


217    South   Anderson   St., 
ELWOOD,    IND. 

501   Main  St., 
EVANSVILLE,     IND. 

1024    Calhoun    St., 

FT.    WAYNE,    IND. 

14   E.   Washington   St., 

INDIANAPOLIS,    IND. 

612  Wabash   Ave., 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

525   North   Main  St., 

PUEBLO,    COL. 

1539    Welton    St., 

DENVER,    COL. 

147   Asylum   St.. 

HARTFORD,     CONN. 

332   Main   St.. 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 

45    W.    14th    St.,    and 

226  West    125th   St., 

NEW    YORK,    N.   Y. 

435    Fulton    St., 
BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 

43   Court   St., 
BINGHAMTON,    N.    Y. 

119     North     Pearl     St., 
ALBANY.    N.    Y. 

615    Main   St., 
BUFFALO,     N.     Y. 


29  Seneca  St., 
GENEVA,    N.    Y. 

62    State    St.. 
ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 

431    S.    Salina    Street, 
SYRACUSE,    N.    Y. 

13    Third   St., 
TROY,   N.  Y. 

53    Franklin    Sq., 
UTICA,    N.    Y. 

39    South    Howard    St., 
AKRON,    O. 

313   Monroe   Ave., 

GRAND  RAPIDS, 

MICH. 

114    So.     Franklin    St., 

SAGINAW,   MICH. 

153    N.    Main    Street, 

WICHITA,    KANS. 

1017     State    St., 

ERIE,    PA. 

1117    Market    St., 
WHEELING,    W.    VA. 

418  Minnesota   St.. 

ST.    PAUL,    MINN. 

418    Nicollet    Ave., 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN. 


853    Broad    St., 
NEWARK,    N.    J. 

1224    Grand    Ave., 
KANSAS    CITY,    MO. 

424    West    Market    St., 
LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

200    So.     Market    Ave.. 
CANTON,   O. 

230   North   High   St., 
COLUMBUS,    O. 

425    Euclid    Ave., 
CLEVELAND,  O. 

33    S.    Main    St., 
DAYTON,  O. 

33   West   High  St., 
SPRINGFIELD,    O. 

212    Summit    St., 
TOLEDO,   O. 

231    West    Federal    St.. 
YOUNGSTOWN,    O. 

423     North     Main     St.. 
BLOOMIN.GTON,  ILL. 

320  West  State  St., 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 
515  N.  S.  Square, 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICAL  THRIFT 
IN  FORTY   CITIES  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 


•NOTE:     A    BUDGET    is   simply   a   PLAN   which   regulates   the  spending   and  saving  of  your  INcome,  so  that  you  can  control   your  OLTgo  and  live  on 
less   than    your   EARNINGS.      It   helps    you   to    accumulate    money    and   open    a    savings  account.  ^ 

Copyright  L-jr.,  for   Menter  Co.,    1922 
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Professional  Schools 

Recommended  by  the  Theatre  Magazine 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  request 
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I     AMERICAN    ACADEMY     I 
|       OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS       | 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  America 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 
ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
1      Connected  with  Charles  Froh  man's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies      | 
imiiiiiiimiimi mini iiimimiiimimi i i i urn HIM mi minimi i nmimim mini 


TONY 
SARG'S 

MARIONETTE 
SCHOOL 


Owing  to  the  demand  for  Tony  Sarg's  Marionettes 
there  will  be  several  companies  organized  next  season. 
•From  July  to  September,  in  New  York,  at  Tony  sarg's 
Studio  in  "Greenwich  Village,"  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Tony  Sarg,  those  having  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional dramatic  experience  may  learn  the  art  of  "Mar 
ionette  Acting"  and  may,  if  suitable  in  the  judgment  of 
Tony  Sarg,  receive  positions  with  the  new  Tony  Sarg 
Marionette  companies.  For  full  particulars  address 

Management  Ernest  Briggs,  Inc. 
1400  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PlayWritin 


WE  offer  to  a  selected  number  of  ambitious 
people  a  personal  correspondence  Course 
in  Play- Writing  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  editor  of  THE 
DRAMA,  and  a  group  of  noted  authoiities, 
with  unusual  resources  at  their  command.  It 
covers  a  year  of  carefully  individualized  in- 
struction in  dramatic  technique.  By  easy 
stages,  from  the  simplest  rudiments  to  the 
actual  completion  of  plays,  you  receive  defi- 
nite, constructive,  practical  criticism  of  your 
own  work. 

The  great  scarcity  of  good  plays  and  the 
big  royalties  for  successes  make  this  Course 
as  profitable  as  it  is  fascinating.  This  is  the 
only  Course  of  its  kind.  The  class  is  small,  the 
enrollment  limited.  This  insures  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  latent  talents  and 
individual  tendencies. 

Learn  all  about  this  remarkable  Course  if 
you  want  to  devote  your  spare  time  to  profit- 
able self-advancement.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
this  new  form  of  individual  instruction  directs 
you  in  mastering  the  technique  of  play-writ- 
ing. Simply  mail  the  coupon  for  complete 
information. 

I —————— ! 

•  THE  DRAMA,  Suite  549 

59  E.  Van  Buren  bt.,  Chicago 
Please  send  complete  information  about  your 

personaliz  d  Course  in  Play-Wiiting. 


Name  . 


Street 


City.. 


..Slate.. 


Yvette 
Guilbert 


SCHOOL 


the 


THEATRE 


New  York  Fourth  Year 

October,  1922  to  April,  1923 

The  Third  Educational  Trip  to  Europe 

will  be  arranged  for  the  Pupils  in  the 

Spring  of  1923 

Address  applications    to   Secretary    of  the  School 
Hotel    Majestic.    New    York    City    (Knabe    Piano) 


DRAMA  INSTITUTE 

for  the 
AMATEUR    STAGE 

INTENSIVE  WORKSHOP 

COURSE 
July  6th  to  August  2nd,  1922  (Inclusive) 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Madame  Albert!  Mabel  F.  Hobbs 

Elizabeth  B.  Grimball  Kate  Oslebay 

INTER-THEATRE  ARTS.  INC. 

ART  CENTER 

65  Eart  56th  Street  New  York  City 

Registration  Limited 

Write  for  circular  now 


PERFECT   FRENCH 

acquired  by  conversing  and  reading 
with  a  Parisian  young  lady. 

Address  M.J.,  c/o  Theatre  Magazine 
6  East  39lh  Street  New  York 


Regarding  Professional  Schools 

If  you  are  interested  in  taking  up  an 
intensive  study  of  the  Drama  or  Dancing, 
the  announcements  on  this  page  will  point 
the  way  to  the  school  best  suited  to  your 
needs.  They  will  gladly  send  you  cata- 
logues and  full  details  concerning  their 
courses,  on  request.  For  additional  in- 
formation, write  THEATRE  MACAZIKE. 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

are  invited  to  submit  scenes  from  their  plays  for 
publication  in  the 

Amateur  Stage  Department 

Address:      The    Editor   Amateur   Stage,    Theatre    Magazine 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 


This    piquant    scene    from    "Mardi    Gras"    with 
its    silhouetted    figures    against    a    latticed    win- 
dow,   is    a    striking    example   of    effective   stage 
lighting 


An  Interesting  and  Instructive 
Drama  Exhibit 


T  EADING  up  to  a  Drama  Institute 
J  for  The  Amateur  Stage  to  be 
given  in  July  by  The  Inter-Theatre- 
Arts,  Inc.,  an  instructive  exhibit 
was  given  in  March,  at  the  Fifty- 
Eighth  Street  Branch  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  by  the  New  York 
Drama  League  and  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  Practical  suggestions 
illustrated  by  stage  models,  fabrics 
and  materials  for  costumes  and 
scenery,  types  of  simple  stage  set- 
tings, books  of  plays  recommended 
for  children  and  young  people,  books 
on  production  for  the  amateur  stage, 
and  practical  talks  and  demonstra- 
tions every  afternoon  and  every  eve- 
ning, rounded  out  an  interesting  week. 
Stage  Lighting,  usually  the  bugbear 
of  the  amateur,  but  when  rightly  em- 
ployed, an  intriguing  medium  for  the 
expression  of  mood  and  atmosphere, 
was  given  an  important  place  in  the 


exhibit.  Mr.  William  E.  Price  of  the 
Display  Stage  Lighting  Company 
demonstrated  a  set-up  combining  a 
proscenium  opening  from  which  to 
hang  draperies  and  upon  which  to 
place  lighting  apparatus — making  it 
possible  to  convert  any  space  into  a 
well  lighted  .stage. 

On  the  stage  which  Mr.  Price 
evolved,  Rhea  Wells'  pantomime 
"Mardi  Gras,"  originally  produced  by 
the  Inter-Theatre-Arts,  Inc.,  was 
given.  This  play  served  to  illustrate 
a  studio  talk  on  simple  lighting  effects, 
by  Elizabeth  B.  Grimball.  Miss 
Grimball  also  gave  a  talk  on  cos- 
tumes from  simple  materials,  illus- 
trated by  a  scene  from  "The  Snow 
Queen,"  presented  by  The  Inter- 
Theatre-Arts,  Inc. 

Orrin  Cocks  of  the  National  Board 
of  Review  of  Moving  Pictures  talked 
(Continued  on  page  344) 


The    little    players    of    Greenwich    House,    New 

York     in    one    of     their     imprompt',1    plays,    as 

shown    in    the    Exhibition    of    Work    for    the 

Amateur   Stage. 
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'I  kiain    Magaiint,    M**, 


You 

Can  Hear! 


We  do  not  expect 
those  who  are  hard  of  hearing 
to  take  our  word  that  the  Acousti- 
con  will  make  them  hear  clearly 
once  more — No  one's  word  should 
be  taken  for  that.  We  do  expect, 
however,  that  for  their  own  in- 
dividual satisfaction,  before  giving 
up  in  discouragement,  they  will 
permit  us  to  loan  them  the 

1922ACOUSTICON 

For  10  Days'— FREE  TRIAL 

No   Deposit — No   Expense 

500,000  delighted  users  have  given 
us  this  permission  to  their  relief 
and  profit.  Most  of  them  had  tried 
many  other  aids  and  treatments 
without  avail — But  the  Acousticon 
has  patented  features  which  cannot 
be  duplicated.  So  disregarding  your 
past  experiences,  write  for  your  free 
trial  today. 

DICTOGRAPH    PRODUCTS    CORP. 

1329  C.nJhr  Bldg.    220  W.  42J  St.,  N.  T.  C. 


FRECKLES 

Don't  Hide  Them  With  a  Veil; 

Remore  Them    With   Othine 

Doable  Strength 

There's  no  longer  the 
slightest  need  of  feeling 
ashamed  of  your  freck- 
les, as  O  t  h  i  n  e — double 
trength  —  is  guaranteed  to 
.nove  those  homely  spots, 
iply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine 
"  le  strength — from  any  drug- 
„.„.  __  apply  a  little  of  it  night 
and  morning  and  you  should  soon  see 
that  even  the  worst  freckles  have  begun 
to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones  have 
vanished  entirely.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  is  needed  to  completely 
clear  the  skin  and  gain  a  beautiful  clear 
complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength 
Othine,  as  this  is  sold  under  guarantee  of 
money  back  if  it  fails  to  remove  freckles. 


and 


For  sixty  years 
the  one  best  glycerine  soap 

THE  bath  room  which  contains  a  cake  of 
No.  4711  White  Rose  Glycerine  Soap  is 
made  luxurious  by  that  one  touch  alone! 
Delightful  sensation  of  mildness  in  its  use! 
Kichness  of  purifying,  creamy  lather!  A 
faint,  agreeable  perfume!  This  soap  is 
found  wherever  particular  people  wash. 
Your  favorite  shop  has  it. 


You  will  also  enjoy  the  use  of: 
No.    4711    Eau    de    Cologne  —  the   genuine 
old-fashioned     Cologne     water,     made    the 
same   since   1792  —  and 

No.  4711  Bath  Sain  —  which  come  in 
seven  exquisite  perfumes.  Nothing  like 
these  Salts  for  softening  the  water  and 
exhilarating  the  bather! 

MULHENS  &  KROPFF.  Inc. 

Miuit  in  U.  S,  A. 
25  W.  45th  St.  New  York 


Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Sprinkle  in  the  Foot-Bath 


ALLEN'S 

FOOT  EASE 

The  Antiseptic,  Healing 
Powder  for  the  Feet, 


So  Easy  to  Use 


for  Tired,  Swollen,  Smart- 
ing,   Tender    Feet,    Corns, 
Bunions,  Blisters,  Callouses. 
It  freshens  the  feet  and  makes  walking  easy. 
1,500,000  pounds  of  Powder  for  the  Feet 
were  used  by  our  Army  and  Navy  during 
the  war.     Sold  everywhere. 
In  a  Pinch,  use  ALLEN'S  FOOT  -  EASE. 


Rest*  the   Feet 


Jtttle 


whether  their  hair  is  golden,  chest- 
nut, auburn,  or  velvety  black,  shampoo 
regularly  with 


PACKERS  TAR  SOAP 


jiniiiiiiii i i i!!i mum iiiiiinmiii limn iiiimiimiimiimimiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiim II inn I I iinny 

V1^?  £'i  '.*''• 

I  Leona   Libbe 

Offers  a  Cream 

Which  Corrects  Sallowness, 
Coarse    Pores,    Blackheads 


All  these  are  caused  by  defective  cir- 
culation. Correct  that,  says  Leona 
Libbe,  and  you  have  conquered  all  the 
blemishes  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
The  secret  is  contained  in"Baume  Rad- 
iant" a  cream  with  the  fragrance  of 
healing  pines  and  the  tang  of  the  tea. 


It  stimulates  the  circulation  and  galva- 
nizes every  tiny  skin  cell  into  vigorous 
life.  $3,  $8,  $15.  Then  there  is  Creme 
Leona,  for  softening  and  cleansing. 
$1.25,  $2.50,  $4.50.  and  Face  Ton- 
ique  for  closing  relaxed  pores,  $1.75, 

$2.  $4. 


1    ScnJ25cSora,f«:iaty>oz.      LfUIXjCw     Lib  DC  On  Sale  at  all 

|    trial  I"  °f  Baumc  RcJlar.1  ^r^V*9  V»i      v.  smart  shops 

166  We-rt  SS'i/treH.NewYork 
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A   HISTORY    OF  THE  THEATRE   IN   AMERICA 

By  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW.  Editor  of  the  THEATRE   MAGAZINE 
Photogravure    Frontispiece    and     188    Doubletone    illustrations    from    rare    en- 
gravings,   playbills,    and    photographs,    many    lent    specially    from    private    collections 
for   reproduction    in    this   work.      TWO    OCTAVO    VOLS.       OVER    700    PAGES 
J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT    CO.,    Publishers  Philadelphia 


carelessness 


A  nail  —  infection —  worry 
and  anxiety  —  loss  of  time 
and  money. 

And  to  prevent  it  all,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  keep  an  army 
of  salves,  ointments,  lotions 
and  cures. 

Know  how  Absorbine,  Jr. 
acts  quickly  in  all  such  emer- 
gencies; 

//  if  an  antiseptic  and  germicide 
—  an  application  of  only  a  few 
drops  suffices  to  cleanse  the 
open  skin  ;  lulls  germs  and  pre- 
vents infection. 
It  it  a  liniment  —  tired,  aching 
muscles  get  instant,  soothing 
relief;  lameness  and  soreness 
are  dissipated. 

//  is  antiphlogistic  —  reduces  i  n- 
Hammation  in  a  natural  man- 
ner. 

And,  withal,  it  is  perfectly 
safe;  of  a  clean,  pleasant  odor 
and  cannot  stain.  It  is  the 
children's  magic  bottle  ! 

At  your  Jruggift'i,  fr.2j,  or 
postpaid.  Liberal  trial  battle, 

toe.  postpaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

115  Temple  St., 

Springfield,  Mass. 


AbsorbmeJ 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


Hotel  Srtring 

26  GRAMERCY  PARK 

Most   exclusive  residential 

neighborhood  in  New 

York  City 

High  Class,  moderate 
price,  American  plan 
hotel,  catering  to  a 
discriminating  clientele 

UNDER  KNOTT  MANAGEMENT 
Kati-s  OH  Application 
JOHN  HARRIS,  Mgr. 


J*        FACE  POWDER          ^ 


50c 


Per  Box 
Pre-War  Price 


"Queen  of  Toilet  Powders" 
Tlie  favorite  of  three 
generations. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  danger 
ou;..  Flesh,  White, 
Pink  or  Cream,  5pc. 
a  box  at  dru^jjists 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold 
annually. 

Send  locjorsamplt  box 
BEN.  LEVV  CO 
French  Per fumei  sDeft 

USKiiistiiSUBostoiJass. 
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Amateur  Exchange 
Music  Library 


TAMS  Music 

Standard  Music  Rented  for  Choirs,  Choral 
Societies.  Glee  Cluhs,  Amateur  Singing  So- 
cieties, Masses,  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  Octavo 
Choruses  (sacred  and  secular),  Excerpts 
from  Operas,  Concert  Arias.  Concerted 
Numbers.  Encore  Songs,  Grand  and  Comic 
Operas,  Musical  Comedies. 

TAMS  MUSIC  LIBRARY 

318- 320  West  46th  Street          New  York  City 

One  Block  West  of  Broadway 

Phone  Loiiffacre  1913 


Costumes 


TAMS  Costumes 

Correct  in  every  detail.  Rented  and  made 
to  order  for  Plays.  Pageants,  Musical 
Comedies.  Wigs,  Make-up;  Make-up  Artists. 
REFERENCES — The  best  Colleges,  Schools, 
Convents  and  Societies  in  North  America. 
The  largest  costuming  establishment  in  the  world. 

Phone  Longacre  1913 

318-320  West  46th  Street  New  York  City 

One  Block  West  of  Broadway 


AMATEUR 

Productions  correctly  costumed  by  the  oldest 
costumers  in  the  United  States. 
Ask:     Princeton,     Yale,     Harvard,    Cornell, 
Columbia,  Smith,  Vassar,  Barnard,  etc. 

EAVES  COSTUME  CO. 

1 1 0  West  46th  St.        New  York  City 


Make  Up 


How  to 
Make  Up 
the  Eyes 

Write  to 

NESTLE'S 
1 2- 1 4  E.  49th  St. 

New  York 


Plays 


BAKER'S  PLAYS 

When  your  needs  concern  things  theatrical  we 
shall  be  bappy  to  be  of  service.  Copies  of  all 
printed  plays  for  both  amateur  and  professiona  1 
purposes  arc  to  be  found  in  our  slock.  Large 
catalogue  free  on  request. 

WALTER    H.   BAKER   COMPANY 

Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


PLAYS        PLAYS 

We  have  the  newest  and  most  attractive,  as 
well  as  the  largest  assortment  of  plays  in  the 
world.  Send  four  cents  for  out  new  list. 

SAMUEL    FRENCH 

Oldest  play  publishers  in  the  world 
28-30  West  38th  St..  New  York  City 


Publishers 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  STAGE 

By     ARTHUR     HORNBLOW 
David     Belasco     says     of    this     book: 
"It    contains   much    of   great   interest    to 
the   professional.      It    should    also   be   of 
great  valve  to  the  novice.     The  authors 
treatment    of    his    subject    is    rery    un- 
usual  and    most   skillfully    handled. 
192    pages.       Illustrated.      $1.50 
J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT    CO.,    Publishers 
Philadelphia 


A    Children's    Theatre 


(Continued  from  Page   318) 


by  well  known  authors  and  plays  writ- 
ten by  the  children  themselves,  drama- 
tizations by  adults  and  juveniles,  and 
story  and  dance  pantomimes.  These 
last  are  particularly  effective  for  chil- 
dren parting  with  their  teeth  or  those 
too  young  to  learn  lines.  Some  of  our 
most  popular  plays  have  been  "The 
Tailor  Prince"  by  Annie  Walker, 
"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  "The  Balloon  Man 
Helps  Penelope"  by  Egbert  Pettey, 
"Tom  Piper  and  the  Pig"  by  Alice 
Riley,  "Sleeping  Beauty"  by  Lady  Bell, 
"The  Knight's  Answer"  by  John  Seay 
and  Don  Stoner  (Age  twelve  and  eleven 
years)  and  the  "Cinderella." 

TN  staging  all  our  plays,  Mr.  Egbert 
Pettey,  the  Art  Director,  has  made 
the  sets  really  settings  for  the  story, 
expressing  the  simplicity,  purity,  and 
honesty  of  childhood,  and,  also  its  ca- 
pacity for  make-believe  and  fancy.  So 
the  Junior  Players  have  acted  before 
realistic  sets,  curtains,  story  book  sets 
and  fanciful,  fairy-like  scenes,  patch- 
work drops  and  silhouette  sets. 

In  the  same  way  the  costumes  house 
the  characters.  Water  color  sketches 
are  made  of  these,  and,  with  the  cos- 
tume materials  are  sent  home  to  be 
made  by  the  child  or  relatives. 

By  these  methods  the  youngsters  are 
unconsciously  trained  to  have  definite 
art  principles  and  values  and  to  utilize 
them.  In  the  making  of  properties, 
costumes  and  the  management  behind 
the  scenes  the  older  groups  are  used 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  Pasadena  Junior  Players  for 
their  music,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular 


director  have  a  volunteer  committee 
and  the  plays  have  been  well  set  as 
well  as  many  good  juvenile  musicians 
developed.  The  dancing  teachers  of 
the  city  have  helped  at  different  per- 
formances. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  the 
results  of  inviting  all  juveniles  of  the 
city  to  play  with  us  free  of  charge. 
Children  from  eighteen  months  to  sixty 
years  have  sent  in  their  names.  These 
have  been  arranged  to  congenial  groups 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  play  in 
whatever  department  they  wished.  For 
two  and  one  half  years  they  have  been 
enjoying  themselves.  Coming  from  all 
walks  of  life. 

The  king  in  one  play  arrived  bare- 
footed while  his  herald  rode  up  in  a 
limousine.  There  have  been  no  quar- 
reling, no  hard  feelings,  no  unkindness, 
nor  unhappiness  expressed  during  re- 
hearsals and  performances.  Just  two 
children  have  been  dropped  and  these 
by  the  decision  of  the  youngsters  them- 
selves, because  they  were  repeatedly 
tardy  and  careless  about  rehearsals. 
As  a  rule,  juveniles  arrive  from  an 
hour  to  fifteen  minutes  earlier  than  the 
time  appointed.  Individual  growth  and 
development  can  never  be  recorded 
publicly  but  the  uniform  joy  and  cour- 
tesy and  love  shown  by  each  group 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  staff. 
Their  response  to  the  good  and  beau- 
tiful, and  their  desire  to  express  these 
qualities,  have  made  their  directors 
realize  that  to  be  accounted  friends 
by  children  is  a  great  tribute  and  to 
play  with  them  in  their  kingdom  of 
make-believe  is  to  tread  on  sacred 
ground. 


Lists  of  plays  for  children  will  be  gladly  furnished 
gratis.  Address,  The  Editor,  The  Amateur  Stage, 
Theatre  Magazine,  enclosing  stamped,  addressed, 
return  envelope. 


An  Interesting 
And  Instructive  Drama  Exhibit 


(Continued  from   Page   34.2) 


on  selection  and  means  of  obtaining 
motion  pictures  for  amateur  pro- 
grams, showing  illustrations  of  the 
types  suggested. 

The  Dennison  Paper  Company 
demonstrated  the  use  of  paper  in 
fashioning  colorful  costumes,  and  by 
way  of  illustration,  a  performance 
of  "The  Enchanted  Garden"  in 
tableux  was  given  by  the  children  of 
Public  School  No.  59. 

Headdresses  and  masks  with  ap- 
propriate costumes  used  in  "The 
Light  of  Asia,"  were  shown  by 
Burton  James,  who  produced  the 


play  for  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses. 

The  Little  Players  of  Greenwich 
House,  New  York,  present'ed  one  of 
their  original  plays  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Helen  Murphy  and  Mary 
Carpenter,  showing  costumes  and 
properties. 

And  a  production  of  Harriet 
Wright's  "Aucassin  and  Nicolette," 
performed  in  connection  with  the 
Public  Library  and  the  Literary  Clubs 
of  Boys  and  Girls  of  New  York, 
finished  the  week. 


A  DASH 

OF  COLOR 

Rich,  Knitted,  Heavy 
Pure  Silk  Scarf 

SOLID  COLORS 
SCORES  OF  PATTERNS 

Not  purchasable  for  this 
price  at  Furnishers 

/  for  $2. 

3  "   $5. 

Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded 

Carefully  Packed  in  boxes 

Send  Check  or  money 
order  to 

Pol  &  Tread  well,  Inc. 

Astor  Court,  Room  68 
25  W.  33d  St..  N.  Y. 

Just  ll'tslofthc  Il'atdorj-Astoria 


YL 


Some 


azine! 


An  8  Months'  Trial 

Subscription  for 

only  50  cents 

(This  is  YZ  the  regular  price) 

•  Each  issue  of 
THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE 

contains  from  two  to  four  splendid 
serial  stories  and  from  twelve  to 
twenty  thrilling  short  stories,  besides 
special  departments  devoted  to  Wire- 
less, Mechanics,  Electricity,  Popular 
Science,  Athletics,  Physical  Training, 
Stamp  and  Coin  Collecting,  Outdoor 
Sports,  Amateur  Photography,  Car- 
tooning, etc.  Beautiful  big  pages 
with  handsome  covers  in  colors.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  throughout. 

A  special  feature  is  the  award  of 
liberal  cash  prizes  for  the  best  ama- 
teur work  in  many  subjects.  There 
is  no  reason  why  your  boy  should  not 
win  some  of  these  prizes.  Remember, 
only  50  cents  for  eight  months.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  refund 
your  money  promptly  and  without 
question.  Remit  in  stamps  if  more 
convenient. 

Tear     out     here 

THE   SCOTT   F.    REDFIELD   CO.. 

71  U    Main    St.,    Smethport,    Pa. 

I  accept  your  special  half-price  intro- 
ductory offer  and  enclose  f>0  cents,  for 
which  send  THE  BOYS'  MAGA/IXE 
for  eight  months  to 

(Write   name  and  address   plainly) 

Name     

Street  or  R.  F.  II 

City     State 
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RIVERSIDE     PRESS.     NEW     YORK 


DURING  THE 


OF  MAY 


i 

• 
j 


T  n7i/Pin"n 

LIWU 


JDE 


Persian  Rugs  9x12  feet  and  10x13  feet 

Chinese  Rugs  9x12  feet 
~ 


WILL    BE    SPECIALLY    FEATURED    AT 

THE   PHENOMENALLY   LOW   PRICE   OF 


The  quantity  is  limited  to  500  pieces 


FIFTH  AVENUE  ^  MADISON   AVENUE 

THIRTY-FOURTH   AND    THIRTY-FIFTH   STREETS 

NEW 


Theatre    Magazine 
June,   1922 


THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  published  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month  by  Theatre  Magazine  Company,  6  East 
39th  Street,  New  York.  SUBSCRIPTIONS  $4.00  a  year  in  advance.  Yearly  Indexes  25c.  Entered 
at  second-class  matter  August  3,  1917,  at  the  Post  Office,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  8,  1879. 
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B.  F.  Keith's 


The  Million  Dollar  Theatre 

BROADWAY  AND   47th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 

THE  LEADING 

VAUDEVILLE 

HOUSE  OF  THE  WORLD 

AND   PREMIER 

MUSIC  HALL 

Those  who  love  distinction 
and  luxury  will  find  the  ap- 
pointments of  this  theatre 
completely  to  their  liking. 
In  the  bills  presented  there's 
a  dash  of  everything  worth 
•while  in  theatricals.  The 
best  that  the  Operatic,  Dra- 
matic, Concert,  Comedy 
and  Vaudeville  stages  can 
offer,  blended  by  experts 
in  entertainment. 

DAILY  MATINEES,  25c,  50c, 
75c,  and  Best  Seats  $1.00 

EVENINGS,  25c,  50c,  75c, 
$1.00,  $1.50  and  $2.00 

Except  Sundays  and  Holiday* 


The    Neighborhood    Playhouse 

466  Grand  St.  Tel..  Orchard  1171 

Fifth  Subscription  Production 

The  Green  Ring 

A  Russian  play  by  Zinaida    Hippius 

Sixth  Subscription  Production 

Festival:  Salut  au  Monde 

Opening  April  27th  and  playing  for  four  week-enda  only 
Baaed  on  Walt  Whitman's  poem,  music  by  C.  T.Griirca 


THE 
"PLAY  GUIDE' 

Is  At  Your 
Service 
Free  of  Charge 


Address; 

The  "Play  Guide" 
Theatre  Magazine 

6  East  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel:  Murray  Hill  62 


Theatre    Magazine's 
"Play    Guide" 

This  is  the  "Play  Guide"  of  Theatre 
Magazine,  a  guide  for  young  and  old, 
to  America's  greatest  playground.  New 
York  City. 

Mark  the  "Play  Guide's"  signposts 
well!  It  will  help  you  avoid  false 
starts,  anti-climaxes,  and  the  malaise 
of  wrong  places. 

It  can  make  of  you  that  most  popular 
human,  male  or  female,  "the  person 
who  knows  the  right  thing." 

The  epicurean  "Play  Guide"  knows 
what  plays  to  see,  and  where  all  the 
interesting  people  go  afterwards.  It 
has  at  its  finger  tips  the  chic  florists, 
the  smart  sweetmeat  shops,  the  beauty 
places,  about  town. 

The  "Play  Guide,"  Theatre  Magazine 
6  East  39th  Street  New  York 


Plays  That  Continue  on  Broadway 


Comedy 

Captain  Applejack 
Chauvre  Souris 
Czarina,    The 
Demi  Virgin,  The 
Dover   Road,   The 
First  Year,  The 
French    Doll,   The 
Kiki 

Lawful    Larceny 
Madeline  and  the  Movi 
Mountain  Man,  The 
Rubicon,   The 
Six  Cylinder  Love 
Thank    Yon 
To  the  Ladies 


Bronx  Express,  The 
Charlatan,    The 


Abie's  Irish  Rose 
Circle,   The 
Elsie   Janis  Review 
Greenwich  Village  Follies 


Drama 
Bat,  The 

Bulldog  Drummond 
Cat  and  the  Canary,  The 
Goldfish,   The 
Green  Ring,  The 
He  Who  Gets  Slapped 
Hindu,  The 
Montmartre 
Nest,   The 
Hairy  Ape,  The 
Truth  About  Blayds,  The 
Up  the  Ladder 


New  Plays 

Creditors 
La  Rafale 


Plays  On  Tour 

Letty  Pepper 

Lightnin' 

Liliom 

Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By 


Musical 
Blossom    Time 
Blue  Kitten,  The 
Blushing  Bride,  The 
For  Goodness  Sake 
Good  Morning,  Dearie 
Hotel  Mouse,  The 
Letty  Pepper 
Make    it    Snappy 
Marjolatne 

Music    Box    Revue,   The 
Perfect  Fool,  The 
Rose  of  Slamboul,  The 
Shuffle    Along 
^ome  Party 
Tangerine 
Ziegfeld  Midnight  Frolic 


Night  Call,  The 
Shadow,  The 


Partners  Again 
Smilin'  Through 
Tip  Top 
White   Peacock,  The 


RPI  ASffl   W«l'44th  Slrecl    Eva  «t  8  70 
OE.L.HOV/U    Ma(8.  Thurs.   &    Sat.    al   2.20 

"The  most  finished  piece  of  acting  of  the 
season." — Heyulood  Broun,  World 

David   Belasco  presents 

LENORE  ULRIC  as  KIKI 


PHOT  THEATRE.    W.  48ih  St.    Eva 

LUI\1    8.15.  Mats    Wed    and  Sat   at  2  15 
SAM  H.  HARRIS  Present, 

WALLACE  EDDINGER 
and  MARY  NASH 

"CAPTAIN  APPLEJACK" 

A  New  Comedy  by  WALTER  HACKETT 
New  York  and  London's  Biggest  Success 


Smart  Places  to  Dine 


BAUM  GARTEN/ 


IDEAL  FOOD  AND 
FAMOU/VIENNE/E 


SOCIETY'S  LATEST  FAD 

"Uiuler  Southern  Skies" 

PLANTATION 

American  Koom  Cliarminff 

Entertainment  Unique 

AFTER  THEATRE    BOTH  AT  BROADWAY 

Advance  Reservation  Only 

Phone  Circle  9331 
"YOU'LI,  LOVE  I  T" 


When  You 
Plan 


a  trip  to  New  York,  write  or 
telephone  for  suggestions  and 
advice  concerning  plays  and 
concerts,  and  where  the  best 
seats  may  be  secured — unusu- 
al places  to  dine  and  dance — 
the  smart  beauty  shops  where 
you  may  be  transformed  and 
refreshed  after  your  journey — 
the  shops  where  the  choicest 
blooms  and  sweets  may  be 
found.  All  these  and  many 
more  useful  bits  of  informa- 
tion will  be  added  unto  you 

if  you  consult 

The"Play  Guide" 
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Thirty-Three  Years  of  Magnificent  Achievement  Have  Made  B.  F.  Keith 
Vaudeville  a  National  Institution  Beloved  of  the  American  Family  and 
All  Glasses  of  Theatre  Goers — It  sets  the  Amusement  Standard  of  the  World 


FOUNDERS  OF  B.  F.  KEITH  VAUDEVILLE 


A.PAUL  KEITH 


B.  F.  KEITH 


E.  F.  ALBEE 


THE  B.  F.  KEITH  CIRCUIT  OF  VAUDEVILLE  THEATRES  CELEBRATED  ITS 

THIRD  OF  A  CENTURY  ANNIVERSARY 

During  the  Past  Season  with  a  Long  Series  of  Splendid  Services  to  Art,  Music,  Amusement,  Charity,  the  Church,  Patriotism,  and 
Community  Well  Being.  Leaders  of  American  Life,  men  and  women  great  in  their  respective  fields,  showered  telegrams  and  letters 
of  congratulation  upon  Edward  F.  Albee,  President  of  the  B.  F.  Keith  Circuit. 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  MESSAGES  RECEIVED 


My  dear  Mr.  Albee:  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  have  just  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  your  many  generous 
services  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  during  the  war  went  at  the 
time  without  official  recognition  or  appreciation  of  any  kind.  This 
has  caused  me  great  chagrin,  and  although  I  have  no  longer  any 
official  connection  with  the  Government,  I  am  wondering  if  you 
will  not  permit  me,  even  at  this  late  date,  to  express  my  admiration 
of  those  services,  and  particularly  of  the  modest  and  devoted  spirit 
in  which  they  were  performed. 

The  admiration  is  old;  it  is  only  the  expression  of  it  that  is  new. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 
,  WOODROW  WILSON. 

E.  F.  ALBEE:  Washington,  D.  C.    Oct.  6.  1921. 

I  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  anniversary  of  your  success 
and  I  want  to  join  with  the  others  in  wishing  you  every  good 
thing.  Very  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WILL  H.   HAYS, 

Postmaster-General. 

E.  F.  ALBEE:  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  the  association  which  in  its  thirty-third  anniversary  com- 
memorates the  beneficial  work  done  for  the  soldiers  by  associating 
art  with  an  exalted  humanitarian  and  moral  thought,  I  send  my 
expression  of  good  wishes  of  approval  and  sympathy. 

GENERAL   ARMANDO   DIAZ. 

E.  F.  ALBEE:  Washington,  D.  C. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  great  work  in  the 
regeneration  of  variety  and  the  promotion  of  team  work  among 
managers  and  players.  The  third  of  a  century  anniversary  idea  is 
fine,  but  it  fades  far  short  of  the  public  tribute  you  should  receive. 

REED  SMOOT, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Utah. 

E.  F.  ALBEE:  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  third  of  a  century  anniversary 
of  Keith  vaudeville  in  America.  In  providing  a  high  form  of 
amusement  for  the  people  of  many  communities,  your  circuit  has 
brought  honor  to  itself  and  reaped  a  suitable  reward  in  material 
prosperity  which  has  been  justly  deserved. 

NATHAN  L.  MILLER, 

Governor  of  New  York. 


E.  F.  ALBEE:  New  York  City 

Please  accept  my  heartiest  congratulations  upon  the  third  of  a 
century  anniversary  of  Keith  Vaudeville  in  America.  The  anni- 
versary is  particularly  significant  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
there  is  scarcely  another  community  in  which  the  theatre  is  a 
social  force  of  such  vital  importance.  Not  alone  has  the  theatre 
spread  the  gospel  of  good  cheer  and  wholesome  amusement,  but 
has  helped  to  higher  standards  in  civic  life.  To  you  personally  I 
wish  to  add  my  appreciation  to  your  active  participation  and  aid 
in  civic  matters  and  to  assure  you  that  a  list  of  your  always 
generous  and  eager  contributions  of  time,  talent  and  money,  par- 
ticularly in  patriotic  activities,  is  an  endearing  memorial  of  genu- 
ine and  pure  philanthropy. 

JOHN  F.  HYLAN. 

Mayor. 

My  dear  Mr.  Albee:  New  York  City 

I  know. I  am  a  little  late,  but  I  cannot  forbear  writing  you  a 
line  of  congratulations  on  the  arrival  of  "Keith  Vaudeville"  at  its 
Third  of  a  century  Anniversary.  Its  work  has  been  inspiring  and 
during  the  late  war  under  your  capable  direction  it  lent  a  powerful 
assistance  to  keep  up  the  drooping  spirits  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Wishing  you  all  future  success, 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

J.   H.   GLENNON, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.   S.   Navy,  Rtd. 

E.   F.  ALBEE:  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Congratulations  for  Syracuse  Theatre — its  high  moral  tone 
and  masterful  management  have  made  it  one  of  the  highest  attrac- 
tions for  our  citizens.  Long  may  it  continue. 

JOHN  GRIMES, 

Bishop  of  Syracuse. 

MR.   E.   F.   ALBEE:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Accept  my  congratulations.  Devoted  as  I  am  to  the  youth  of 
America,  I  am  particularly  impressed  by  your  magnanimous  atti- 
tude toward  the  juvenile  musicians,  the  Keith  Boys'  Band,  and  my 
own  Camp  Fire  Girls.  I  wish  you  every  blessing  and  many  years 
of  activity. 

GRACE  HARRIMAN, 

(Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman) 


/l    OO  Closed  the  Six  Months  Celebration  with  tbe  Most  Successful  Theatrical  Holi- 
-ZV     Hay  Ever  Known.  Heads  of  National,  State,  and  Community  Life  in  Every  Line 
of  thought  and  Action  Took  Part  Giving  New  Glory  to  the  "Keith  Idea"  and  a  Splendid  New  Chapter  to  the  Record  of  Keith  Accomplishment 
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Travel 


Visit  the  great  ex- 
hibitions and  fairs 
showing  the  com- 
merce and  industry 
of  France. 

Commercial  Events 

NATIONAL  COLONIAL 

EXHIBITION 

at  Marseilles 

April  to  Ni<vernber 

THE  PARIS  FAIR 
In  May 

THE  BORDEAUX  FAIR 

In  June 
THE  LYONS  FAIR 

March  and  October 

Sporting  Events 

AUTO  RACING 

French  Automobile  Club 

Grand  -Prix   over  the    Strass- 

boitrg  Circuit 

July  15  and  16 

HORSE  RACING 

Auteuil 

Longchamps 

Vincennes 

SOCIETY  EVENTS 
Paris  Horse  Show 
Vichy  Horse  Show 

We  gi-ve  full  anJ  reliable  in- 
formation. 

We  plan  your  entire  trip. 

We  make  Steamer,  Train, 
Motor  and  Hotel  reservations. 

We  are  here  to  ser've  you. 

Railways  of  France 

281  Fifth  Avenue 

At  30th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


-\ 


NORTH  ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Directly  on  the  Ocean 
The  Resort  Hotel  Pre-Eminent 

American  Plan  Capacity  600  Opens  June  24th 

New  Jersey's  Most  Beautiful  a  la  Carte  Grill- Room 


nP^W"TSn^tT'-'"gi»TT''-  •  • 
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HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER  IN  ALL  ROOMS 

Golf  That  Makes  You  Play  Your  Best 

Interesting  Social  Life.       Daily  Concerts  and  Dancing 

New  Swimming  Pool  Adjoining.       Fine  Ocean  Bathing 

SHERMAN  DENNIS,  Manager 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  8  W.  40xH  ST.     Telephone,  8310  Longacre 

McDonnell  &   Co.: — Members   New  York   Stock   Exchange. 
On  "The  New  Jersey  Tour,  A  Road  of  Never-Ending  Delight.  " 


Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 

On  the  exclusive  North  Shore 

A  beautiful  hotel  perfectly  appointed, 
where  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
its  guests  are  constantly  considered. 
Every  guest  room  connects  with  pri- 
vate bath.  Accommodations  for  450. 

For  reservations  write  or  wire 

E.  R.  GRABOW  COMPANY,  Inc., 
E.  R.  Grabow,  President 

Twenty  years  under  the  same  management 

C&ie  Hotel  de<Juxe 
of  New  England 


Travel 


r 


VICHY 

5  hours  from  Paris 

Hub  of  Fashionable 
Summer  Life 

Horse    Shows — Racing — 

Golf— Tennis 
Magnificent  Theatre — 

Casino — Aerodrome 
Miles  of  Beautiful  parks 

and   gardens 

A  thermal   station   of 

ancient  and  world-wide 

repute 

Luxurious  Hotels 
and  Pensions 

Charming     walks     and     fine 

motor     excursions     into     the 

Auvergne    Mountains 

AIX-LES- 
BAINS 

on     the     famous     Route     des 
Alpes,    8    hours    from    Paris 

HOT  SPRINGS  OF  GREAT 
CURATIVE  VALUE 

known     since    the     days     of 
Imperial   Rome 

AIR-CURE  STATIONS  AT 
2,000  ft.  and  5,000  ft. 

Magnificent  Golf  Course 
Tennis — Racing— 
Pigeon  Shooting 

CENTER  OF  EXCURSIONS 
TO  THE  HIGH  ALPS 

Luxurious    Casinos  —  Music 
Theatre — Horse    and    Dog 

Shows 

Motoring — Riding — Sail- 
ing on  Lake  Bourget 

American  Office 

Railways  of  France 

281  Fifth  Avenue 

At  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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HOTEL  CECIL 


T^HE  "CECIL"  is  the  hub  of  London 
•"-  for  business  or  pleasure. 
Visitors  have  the  advantage  of  the  right 
address  with  a  reasonable  tariff. 
.  The  service  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  yet 
always  fully  efficient,  nothing  is  lacking 
in  comfort  or  convenience,   and  the 
cuisine  is  perfect. 

Write  or  Cable  to  the  Manager  for  the  tariff. 
Cables:  "Cecelia,  London." 


HOTEL   MIRABEAU 

Aix-les-Bains 

Affording  Every  Comfort,  Beautifully 
situated  in  Large  Park  of  Ten  acres. 

The  Restaurant  with  its  Terrace  over- 
looking the  Park  and  Bourget  Lake 
has  become  the  Rendezvous  of  fashion. 

Opens  May  1,  Inclusive  terms  from  45  Fr. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
24,  1912,  of  THEATRE  MAGAZINE, 
published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  April  1,  1522,  State  of  New  York. 
County  of  New  York.  Before  me  a  Notary 
Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Louis  Meyer, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Theatre  Magazine, 
and  that  the  following  is  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  err  bodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit:  That 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are:  Publisher,  The  Theatre  Maga- 
zine Co.,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York. 
Editor,  Arthur  Hornblow,  6  East  39th 
St.,  New  York.  Managing  Editor,  none. 
Business  Managers,  Paul  and  Louis  Meyer, 
6  East  39th  St.,  New  York.  That  the 
owners  are :  The  Theatre  Magazine  Com- 
pany, 6  East  39th  St.,  New  York;  Mr. 
Henry  Stern,  301  West  108th  St..  New 
York;  Mr.  Louis  Meyer,  6  East  39th  St., 
New  York;  Mr.  Paul  Meyer,  6  East  39th 
St.,  New  York;  Mr.  F.  E.  Allardt,  6  East 
39th  St.,  New  York.  That  the  known  bond- 


holders, mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages 
or  other  securities  are:  None.  That  the 
two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  hold- 
ers, as  they  appear  uj-on  the  books  of  the 
company,  but  also  in  cases  where  the 
stockholders  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given : 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  ap  ear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 
the  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him.  Signed  by  LOUIS  MEYER, 
Business  Manager.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed 
before  me  this  30th  day  of  March,  '  )22. 
[SEAL!  GEORGE  H.  BROOKE.  Notary 
Public,  New  York  Co.,  No.  649,  Register's 
No.  3028.  (Term  expires  March  30th, 
1923). 


White  Mountains 

Hotels  of  Excellence 

The  Profile  House,  Franconia  Notch,  N.  H. 
The  Forest  Hills,  Franconia,  N.  H. 
Upland  Terrace,  Bethlehem,  N.  H. 

The  most  picturesque  spot  in  the 
East.  Fine  motoring  approaches 
from  all  points;  unusual  social 
advantages;  excellent  golf  courses, 
tennis,  swimming,  fishing,  bridle 
paths,  dancing. 

Hotels  are  conducted  on  the 
American  plan  (rooms  and  meals), 
prices  are  moderate. 


FRANK  H.  ABBOTT  &  SON,  Props. 
Frank  H.  Abbott,  Prej.  Karl    P.    Abbott,    Gen.   Manager 
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UINDS  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is 
now  being  used  by  fastidious  women  as 
a  base  for  face  powder  as  well  as  for  the  skin 
and  complexion.  Also,  it  may  be  used  for 
the  entire  process  of  manicuring ;  softens  the 

cuticle  and  prevents  soreness. At  all 

druggists  and  toilet  goods  departments. 

A.  S.  HINDS  CO.  DEFT.  31  PORTLAND.  ME. 
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Victrola  homes  are  happiest 


The  Victrola  is  the  one  instrument  that 
presents  in  the  home  the  best  music  of 
every  kind  and  description  in  the  tones  of 
actual  reality.  The  genius,  the  power,  the 
beauty  of  every  voice  and  every  instrument 
— the  diverse  gifts  possessed  by  the  foremost 
artists  of  this  generation.  Their  Victor 
Records  played  on  the  Victrola — a  combi- 
nation that  is  essential  to  perfect  results — 
duplicate  in  the  home  the  public  triumphs 
of  these  great  artists. 

Victrolas  in  great  variety— $25  to  $1500. 


Victrola 


'HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF 


Important  ••  Look  for  these  trade-marks.    Under  the  lid.  On  the  label. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Catnden,  New  Jersey 
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ARTHUR  HORNBLOW,  Editor 


Editorial 

How   We  Mav  Check  the  Crime  Wave 


THE  crime  wave  still  rolls  on,  engulfing' our  cities,  towns, 
villages,  gathering  strength  as  it  sweeps  from  coast  to 
coast.  All  over  the  country  communities  are  organizing 
against  the  common  peril.  Trains  continue  to  be  held  up,  shops 
and  homes  looted,  pedestrians  robbed  in  broad  daylight  at  the 
point  of  pistols.  The  bandits  shoot  even  without  provocation. 
Never  was  human  life  held  cheaper  or  the  malefactor  bolder. 

To  what  cause  must  be  attributed  this  sudden  break-down  in 
the  protection  Society  has  until  now  enjoyed  against  its  natural 
enemy,  the  professional  law-breaker?  Are  our  criminal  classes 
becoming  more  vicious,  more  brutal,  less  fearful  of  the  law  and 
its  penalties?  No — it  is  only  that  the  crook — always  a  poten- 
tial danger — has  grown  more  enterprising  because  of  the 
example  set  him  by  you  and  me.  He,  too,  has  been  seized  by 
the  fever  consuming  all — the  rage  to  live  high,  beyond  our 
means,  to  wear  expensive  clothes,  to  ride  in  automobiles  when 
all  we  can  afford  is  the  street  car,  to  keep  up  with  the  de  Jones' 
when  our  place  is  with  the  Smiths,  to  dance,  to  drink,  to 
gamble,  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  and  indulge  the  lust  for 
pleasure  to  the  full.  On  every  side  he  sees  the  barriers  let 
down — corruption  in  public  life;  crookedness  in  finance;  boot- 
kgging  and  profiteering;  grafting  politicians  shamelessly 
accepting  office  so  they  may  better  rob  the  public;  immorality 
rampant ;  virtue  derided  as  old  fashioned  and  out  of  date ; 
indecency  and  undisguised  harlotry  on  the  stage;  mere  children 
laughing  at  the  most  disgusting  lines;  lewd  orgies  and  murder 
in  motion  picture  circles;  obscene  wriggling  and  suggestive 
songs  in  cabarets  and  music  halls;  jazz  in  the  restaurants,  jazz 
in  the  homes;  mothers,  cynical,  self-seeking,  encouraging  their 
bobbed  haired,  cigarette  smoking,  lip-sticked  daughters  to  dress 
immodestly,  the  better  to  market  their  sensuous  charms — the 
whole  foul  welter  of  a  nation  in  delirium,  a  people  without 
ideals,  engrossed  only  in  material  pleasures  and  pursuits,  with- 
out faith,  without  a  God,  suddenly  gone  mad,  drifting  slowly, 
resistlessly,  toward  the  abyss.  Why,  argues  the  crook,  should 
he  not  get  his,  in  the  general  debacle  of  the  public  morale  ? 

New  York  has  no  monopoly  of  the  crime  wave,  nor  of  these 
appalling  social  conditions.  The  demoralization  is  general. 
Something  must  be  done  and  that  quickly  to  restore  our 
equilibrium  and  lead  the  people  back  to  normalcy  and  saner 
channels.  How  can  it  be  done?  By  providing  the  public 
with  cleaner,  more  wholesome  amusement. 

Recreation  the  people  must  have.  None  understood  better 
than  the  Roman  Emperors  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  mob  in 
good  humor,  and  so  they  organized  the  gladiatorial  combats  and 
the  sanguinary  games  in  the  arena,  where  captives  were 'given  a 
chance  for  their  wretched  lives  in  a  hopeless  fight  with  ferocious 
wild  beasts.  In  modern  times  man's  natural  appetite  for  blood 
letting  is  under  better  control,  yet  even  today  Spain  has  her  bull 
fights,  and  the  people  find  joy  in  seeing  horses  disembowelled 
and  matadors  gored  in  the  shambles  of  the  national  Correos. 

In  America  we  are  more  refined  in  our  tastes.  There  is  no 
telling  how  we  may  develop — from  present  indications  we 
appear  to  be  headed  straight  back  to  the  primeval  slime — but 
for  the  moment  our  tastes  are  foolish  rather  than  bestial. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  rational  recreation  of  the  whole 
American  people,  the  national  stabilizer?  Certainly  not  the 
movies,  with  their  silly,  infantile  scenarios,  their  well-known 
propensity  for  scenes  of  lust  and  crime.  Such  entertainment  as 
that  must  eventually  degrade,  not  uplift,  the  nation.  The 


proper  recreation  of  the  American  people  is  the  spoken  drama, 
not  the  theatre  as  we  know  it  today,  with  its  muck  and  filth, 
its  bedroom  farces,  its  salacious  leg  shows,  but  the  theatre  at  its 
best,  the  theatre  which,  in  addition  to  presenting  the  classic 
plays  worthily,  will  encourage  and  foster  the  native  drama  and 
develop  a  fine  breed  of  actors,  the  theatre  which  gave  to 
America  the  intellectual  art  of  Edwin  Booth,  the  delicious 
drollery  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  tempestuous  splendor  of  Edwin 
Forrest,  the  pathos  and  majesty  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  the  love- 
liness of  Mary  Anderson,  and  many  other  distinguished  Ameri- 
can players  who,  alas,  in  these  decadent  days  of  movies  and  jazz, 
are  barely  known  to  the  present  generation  even  by  name. 

How  may  we  raise  the  present  low  standard  of  the  theatre? 
There  is  only  one  way — the  stock  theatre  or  the  repertory 
theatre,  which  means  practically  the  same  thing.  All  over  the 
country,  in  almost  every  city,  big  and  small,  the  local  stock 
company  has  proved  its  right  to  recognition.  It  has  shown  it 
can  make  productions  equal  in  finish  to  the  best  and  that  it  can 
also  develop  fine  players.  Stuart  Walker  in  Indianapolis,  Jessie 
Bonstelle  in  Cleveland,  the  Bainbridge  Players  in  Minneapolis, 
Sam  Hume  in  California,  and  other  pioneers  have  succeeded  in 
forming  local  organizations  that  compare  favorably  with  Broad- 
\vay's  best.  There  is  only  this  difference.  In  the  New  York 
productions  commercial  considerations  are  ever  paramount, 
whereas,  in  the  independent  local  stock  company,  art  for  art's 
sake  is  the  only  controlling  spirit. 

Let  the  country  at  large  understand  once  for  all  that  it  no 
longer  needs  Broadway  to  set  the  pace  in  things  theatrical. 
Indianapolis,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and  other  centers  do  things 
today  as  well  as  we  can.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  from  the 
activities  of  the  "provincial"  stock  companies,  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States,  that  will  come  eventually  the  salvation  of 
the  American  theatre.  Long  live  the  "provincial"  theatre !  We, 
in  New  York,  suffering  from  the  present  lamentable  conditions, 
look  toward  it  as  to  a  David  who  shall  one  day  rescue  us  from 
the  clutches  of  the  sordid  Goliath  of  the  purely  commercial 
stage.  Why  should  you — intelligent  theatregoers  of  Kansas 
City,  Detroit,  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  etc.,  etc., — be  content  with 
second-rate  bookings,  shabby  settings  and  inferior  casts  from 
Broadway,  when  it  is  in  your  power  to  realize  the  ideal  at  home. 

So  get  to  work,  organize  your  local  Repertory  Theatre.  Banish 
crime-encouraging  movies,  cheap  vaudeville,  and  tawdry  musical 
shows  by  cultivating  a  taste  in  your  people  for  the  very  best. 
It's  up  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  up  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  If  you  are  sincere  in  your  efforts  to 
end  labor  troubles  in  your  territory  and  quiet  the  local  unrest, 
first  make  your  population  happy  and  contented  by  giving  them 
good,  wholesome  amusement,  instead  of  the  dangerous  rubbish 
they  now  feed  upon.  Do  you  realize  what  bad  movies  and 
indecent  bedroom  farces  are  doing?  Do  you  realize  that 
criminal  movies  make  criminals,  create  unrest  among  employees, 
bring  about  strikes?  Give  people  decent  amusement  and  they'll 
become  decent  themselves.  Bad  movies,  immoral  shows — that 
is  what  wrecks  the  home  and  breeds  discontent  and  revolt. 
Build  a  local  Repertory  Theatre  that  shall  be  a  credit  to  your 
town  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  artists  who  will  run  it  for 
art's  sake,  not  for  greed  of  the  dollar. 

Mayors,  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce!  It  is 
up  to  you  to  clean  our  national  theatre.  You  can  do  it — only 
you.  Is  not  such  a  worthy  cause  at  least  worth  a  trial  ? 
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Oliver  Blayds,  the  venerable  poet,  has 
reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety, 
revered  by  all  as  the  last  of  the  great 
literary  figures  of  the  Victorian  era. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he  has 
continued  to  astonish  the  world  by 
the  undiminished  freshness  and  virile 
beauty  of  his  verse. 


O.    P.    HEGGIE    AND 
MISS  CARLISLE 

Left  alone  with  Isobel, 
the  nonagenarian  be- 
comes strangely  agitated. 
He  has  something  on  his 
mind  that  he  must  tell 
her.  Reluctantly  she 
listens  as  he  confesses  he 
is  a  fraud 


to  right) 
Gilbert  Emery 
Frieda  Inescourt 
Leslie  Howard 


Photos 
Ira  Schwarz 


The   confession  throws   the   family   into  consternation.      If  it 
is    true,    they    possess    nothing.       The    son-in-law    is    utterly 
crushed,    and   is   more   than   inclined   to   brazen   it   out.      But 
Isobel  stands  firm 


When  Royce  renews 
his  wooing,  begun 
twenty  years  before, 
and  asks  Isobel  to  be 
his  wife,  she  is  easily 
won  over  to  the  argu- 
ment that  perhaps  the 
least  said  the  better 


Mr.  Gottschalk,  Vera  Fcatherstone,     Alexandra  Carlisle,  Mr.  Emery 
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A      NEW      MILNE      TRIUMPH 


Why  I  Produce  Bedroom  Farces 

"Demi-Virgin's  Manager  Considers  Himself  A  Public  Benefactor  for  Giving  "Zippy"  Shows 

By  A.  H.  WOODS 


FREQUENTLY  I  have  been  asked 
why  I  appear  to  have  a  penchant  for 
so-called  "bedroom  farces,"  and  why 
I  produce  them.  Many  people  seem  eager 
to  know  why  I  buy  plays  which  usually 
bring  about  my  head  a  storm  of  protest.  I 
offer  two  answers,  usually,  to  these  ques- 
tions. They  are:  I  buy  plays  like  "Up  In 
Mabel's  Room,"  "Ladies'  Night,"  "Parlor, 
Bedroom  and  Bath"  and  "The  Demi- 
Virgin,"  because  I  like  them,  and  I  pro- 
duce them  because  the  public  wants  them. 
You  may  call  the  first  answer  nai've,  but 
I  am  quite  frank  about  the  matter.  If  I 
am  the  one  who  must  lose,  say,  $20,000  if 
a  play  proves  a  failure,  I  think  I  should  be 
permitted  to  pick  the  play  on  which  I  am 
willing  to  risk  that  sum  of  money.  It  is 
my  purchase,  and  no  one  else's.  I  draw  an 
analogy:  If  a  business  man  made  up  his 
mind  to  buy  himself  a  coat,  he  would  think 
it  pretty  presumptious  if  some  other  chap 
or  group  of  chaps  came  up  to  him  and  said, 
"We'll  select  your  coat  for  you,  because 
the  public  may  not  like  the  one  you  buy." 
It  would  be  ridiculous. 

Manuscripts  of  all  kinds  pour  into  my 
office.  I  read  each  one  carefully.  I  try 
to  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the  average 
theatregoer.  If  I  am  entertained  by  the 
play  as  I  read  the  manuscript,  amused  by 
certain  situations,  and  forced  to  laugh  over 
the  dialogue,  I  buy  it.  Why  not?  If  the 
public  doesn't  like  it  after  it's  produced  no 
one  is  the  loser  but  myself.  A  play  isn't 
forced  upon  the  public.  It  can  take  it  or 
leave  it.  If  the  public  is  as  amused  over 
the  play  as  I  have  been  while  reading  the 
manuscript,  I  stand  to  gain.  That's  the 
situation.  Those  who  are  afraid  of  having 
their  sensibilities  bruised  by  my  plays  need 
not  buy  tickets  for  them. 

THERE  are  very  few  adults  who  have 
such  a  tender  moral  sense  that  they 
will  be  hurt  by  my  bedroom-farces.  And 
children  are  not  supposed  to  see  plays  in- 
tended only  for  their  elders.  A  little 
naughtiness,  a  little  spice,  a  bit  of  innuendo, 
a  saucy  line  or  two,  a  daring  scene,  will 
not  harm  any  one  these  gloom-enshrouded 
days.  Gloom !  Gloom !  Gloom !  Every- 
where. The  reformers  are  constantly  do- 
ing something  or  other  to  take  the  joy  out 
of  life.  There  was  the  war,  and  its  after- 
math, and  hundreds  of  other  troublesome 
things  thrust  upon  us  poor  mortals  during 
the  last  few  years.  Plagues!  Hard  times!  ' 
All  sorts  of  woes.  I  should  be  considered 
a  public  benefactor  when  I  attempt,  by 
means  of  a  zippy  show  or  two,  to  dra~ 
people  up  out  of  the  depths  of  despond. 

Then  there  was  prohibition !  No  way 
left  for  mortals  to  get  away  from  the  world 
of  dreary  actuality  for  a  brief  space!  They 
greet  gladly  a  bright,  snappy,  sparkling, 
and, — yes,  naughty  little  play  that  will 
cheer  them  up  for  a  few  hours  and  help 
them  to  forget  the  crowding  cares.  They 


could  be  doing  a  lot  worse  things  than  sit- 
ting inside  a  playhouse  and  chuckling  over 
a  daring  little  play. 

The  fact  that  these  plays  that  I  put  on 
are  popular  and  continue  to  draw  crowded 
houses,  certainly  proves  that  the  public 
wants  them  and  approves  of  them.  If  you 
argue  that  it  is  only  a  certain  class  of  thea- 
tregoer which  demands  this  type  of  play, 


A.   H.  WOODS 

New  York  theatre  manager  recently  called 
before  the  Grand  Jury  and  exonerated  on 
the  charge  of  having  produced  an  immoral  play 

well  and  good.  Why  should  they  not  be 
served  ?  The  other  type  manages  to  get 
"high-brow"  dramatic  fare.  Let  each  have 
the  dramatic  diet  he  likes  best,  and  then  no 
one  will  go  hungry. 

Besides,  "Evil  to  Him  Who  Evil 
Thinks."  When  I  read  and  buy  those 
plays,  it  is  not  with  evil  intent.  I  see  noth- 
ing salacious  or  wicked  or  immoral  about 
them.  They  are  light,  amusing  and  enter- 
taining. At  any  rate,  that  is  the  effect  they 
have  on  me.  If  people  choose  to  read 
smuttiness  into  them  that  is  their  own 
fault.  It  is  the  way  their  own  minds  work. 
Believe  me,  I  have  read  books,  now  in  cir- 
culation,, far  worse  in  plot,  dialogue,  and 
general  make-up,  than  any  play  like  "Par- 
lor, Bedroom  and  Bath,"  or  "The  Demi- 
Virgin."  And  salacious  books  do  more 
harm  than  spicey  plays.  The  plays  are 
transitory — here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 
The  books  continue  to  circulate,  and  are 
read  by  men,  women  and  children.  Yet 
the  reformers  do  not  trouble  themselves 
half  as  much  over  books  as  over  plays. 

Then,  too,  there  are  a  number  of  plays 
in  town — I  will  not  mention  their  names, 
for  obvious  reasons — which  I  consider  are 
far  more  in  need  of  criticism  than  "The 


Demi-Virgin,"  for  instance.  They  are  so- 
called  "Strong  and  virile"  plays.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  the  language,  at  least, 
that  is  used  in  them,  is  pretty  "strong."  I 
saw  a  play  just  the  other  night.  Profanity 
and  blasphemy  were  used.  I  was  amazed 
at  some  of  the  lines.  I  actually  could 
scarcely  believe  that  I  was  hearing  the 
words  aright.  Yet  no  one  so  far  has  crit- 
icized that  particular  play.  But  every  one 
focuses  their  attention  on  my  plays,  par- 
ticularly reformers,  because,  I  suppose,  I 
more  or  less  have  earned  the  reputation  of 
specializing  in  "bedroom  farces." 

After  I  put  on  the  first  play  of  this  kind, 
so  much  was  said  about  the  bed  that  fig- 
ured in  it,  that,  principally  as  a  jest,  I  de- 
clared I  would  use  a  bed  again  in  my  next 
play.  The  publicity  surrounding  this 
article  of  furniture  seemed  to  be  so  great 
that  I  thought  I  would  see  if  it  would 
arouse  the  same  amount  of  comment  if 
used  again.  At  least,  my  critics  must  ad- 
mit that  I  strive  for  "class"  in  this  par- 
ticular article.  The  law  is  that  nothing 
but  Louis  XIV  beds  shall  be  used  in  my 
bedroom  farces.  I  insist  on  tone  in  this 
respect,  and  attach  much  importance  to 
this  historical  feature.  When  I  tire  of 
bedroom  farces  I  shall  gather  together  all 
these  beautiful  Louis  XIV  beds,  and  open 
a  select  antique  furniture  shop,  or  hold  a 
spectacular  auction.  I  haven't  decided  yet 
just  which  it  shall  be. 

IN  "The  Demi-Virgin,"  the  particular 
scene  which  the  reformers  believe  is 
particularly  objectionable,  is  the  one  in 
which  four  maidens  disrobe.  There  isn't 
anything  so  immoral  about  four  girls  re- 
moving their  clothing  in  order  to  retire.  I 
have  seen  plays  in  which  a  girl  and  a  man, 
not  married,  disrobe  and  climb  into  beds  in 
the  same  room.  And  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  those  plays  still  run  undisturbed. 
The  amusing  thing  to  me  about  the 
whole  controversy  over  "The  Demi- 
Virgin"  is  that  the  reformers  continue  to 
complain,  even  after  the  Grand  Jury  ac- 
quitted me  in  the  case  concerning  it,  tried 
not  long  ago.  Even  after  a  jury,  selected 
from  a  panel  of  300,  witnessed  the  per- 
formance, and  then  failed  to  bring  in  an 
indictment,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Straton  and  Dr. 
Wise  still  proclaim  that  "The  Demi-Vir- 
gin" is  an  immoral  play.  They  apparently 
do  not  believe  in  juries.  I,  personally,  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  better  idea  to 
have  a  State  censor,  than  a  jury  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  play  is  fit  to  be  produced 
or  not.  That  arrangement  would  be  much 
more  fair  to  the  producer.  Why  should 
a  theatrical  producer  go  to  the  expense  of 
buying  a  play,  engaging  a  cast,  rehearsing 
it,  and  staging  the  play,  only  to  learn  after 
it  has  opened  that  it  must  close  at  once? 
He  has  lost  many  thousands  of  dollars  by 
this  system.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
(Continued  on  page  406) 
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Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 

ALEXANDRA   CARLISLE 

This  distinguished  actress,  formerly  Beerbohm  Tree's  leading  lady,  and  now  playing    Isobel  in  "The  Truth  About  Blayds," 
is  an   Englishwoman  by  birth,  but   an   American  by  choice,  having  married   Dr.   Albert   Pfeiffer  of   Boston.     Since    1914, 

she  has  acted  in  the  United  States  almost  exclusively. 
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BREVITY  is  a  good  thing  in  a  play- 
title.      Gladys    Unger   probably   has 
reached  the  limit  in  curtness,  how- 
ever, in  naming  her  new  offering  "Up." 


QNE  of  the  common  queries  put  to  the 
bright  young  men  who  sell  theatre 
tickets  in  Broadway  agencies  as  they 
hand  out  their  wares  to  a  casual  customer 
is,  "Where  the  dickens  is  this  theatre?" 
Time  was  when  any  New  York  playgoer 
could  tell  offhand  where  any  playhouse  was 
situated.  Today,  with  more  than  fifty  places 
of  dramatic  entertainment  scattered  from 
the  upper  Bronx  to  the  hinterland  of  the 
East  Side,  and  a  new  theatre  or  two  built 
every  few  weeks,  one  must  needs  be  an 
explorer  as  a  preliminary  to  patronizing 
the  drama.  Take  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house as  an  example.  When  one  leaves 
the  Bowery  and  goes  prospecting  eastward 
down  Grand  street,  he  feels  that  he  is  only 
just  missing  tumbling  into  the  East  River 
when,  after  at  least  a  half-mile  walk — 
which  seems  like  more  than  a  mile  the  first 
time  he  makes  the  trip — he  comes  across 
the  lights  that  lead  him  into  the  snug  little 
theatre.  The  house,  with  its  family  atmo- 
sphere, its  well-arranged  auditorium,  from 
every  seat  in  which  one  can  see  and  hear 
everything  on  the  stage,  and  with  its  pleas- 
ant-mannered girl-ushers,  is  all  right  when 
one  gets  there — but,  oh,  it  seems  an  awfully 
long  way  from  Broadway ! 


J  N  these  days  of  revivals,  why  doesn't 
George  C.  Tyler  revive  "The  Little 
Tycoon,"  just  as  a  flyer?  He  was  inter- 
ested in  that  tuneful  operetta  at  one  time, 
and,  as  I  remember  it,  played  to  "S.  R.  O." 
in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  for  most  of 
the  time.  Of  course,  he's  busy  with  his 
new  success,  "To  The  Ladies,"  just  now, 
but  how  about  the  "Tycoon"  as  a  late 
summer  offering? 


T/HE  death  of  three  well-known  theatrical 
figures  in  a  week  recently  is  a  reminder 
of  how  fast  the  personnel  of  the  Rialto  is 
changing.  Joseph  R.  Grismer,  actor,  play- 
wright, manager  and  twice  Shepherd  of 
the  Lambs,  was  the  first  of  the  trio.  A 
man  of  forceful  personality,  past  master  in 
the  lore  of  the  stage,  and  with  the  artistic 
intuition  which  all  successful  producers 
must  have,  he  was  seemingly  in  the  zenith 
of  his  powers  when  an  accident  carried 
him  off  in  his  early  seventies.  A  few  days 
later,  Bert  Williams — the  most  talented 
colored  comedian  the  stage  has  known — 
was  the  next.  Then  came  Louis  Robie, 


an  old-time  manager,  who  had  been  the 
elder  Harry  Miner's  right-hand  man  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  since  then  had 
been  the  owner  of  a  burlesque  organization 
for  many  seasons.  Robie  was  a  theatrical 
man  of  the  old  school.  He  had  been  in 
every  town  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  large  enough  to  play  in,  and  was 
at  home  wherever  he  went.  That  counted 
for  much  in  the  old  days,  when  syndicates 
had  not  yet  displaced  the  individual,  when 
men  were  more  than  cast-iron  contracts, 
and,  figuratively  speaking,  "kind  hearts 
were  more  than  coronets"  in  the  show 
business. 


POLLOWING  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, it  was  found  that  he  has  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  $150,000  to  Frau  Katie  Schratt, 
an  actress  who  had  for  many  years  been  an 
intimate  associate  of  the  aged  ruler.  This 
woman,  although  now  seventy  years  of  age, 
recently  reappeared  at  a  concert-hall  in 
Pressburg,  and  delivered  recitations  with 
great  success,  some  Viennese  newspaper 
critics  comparing  her  to  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
She  intend*  acting  in  a  new  play  especially 
written  for  her. 


()NE  of  the  products  of  night  Broadway 
which  is  seen  in  greater  numbers  every 
year  is  the  "wise  guy."  He  is  seen  at  his 
best — or  worst,  if  you  like — in  the 
brightly-lighted  stretch  of  Forty-second 
street,  west  of  Broadway,  where  the  thea- 
tres dig  elbows  into  each  other.  The 
"wise"  one  may  be  any  age  between  seven- 
teen and  seventy,  and  much  of  the  time  he 
is  chewing  a  toothpick.  You  can't  "put 
anything  over"  en  a  knowing  card  who  is 
masticating  a  toothpick.  He  can  look  you 
over,  while  his  jaws  slowly  wig-wag,  with 
a  cold  superiority  unapproachable  by  any 
one  but  a  man  in  a  box  office  at  eight  in 
the  evening.  The  "wise  guy"  is  always 
hanging  around  a  theatre  entrance,  but  sel- 
dom seems  to  have  any  business  connection 
with  the  house.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
can  tell  you,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  over- 
worked mouth,  just  how  much  any  house 
along  the  street  took  in  last  night,  how 
much  "paper"  is  in  tonight,  what  plays  are 
in  rehearsal  to  take  the  place  of  supposed 
successes  within  a  week  or  so,  who  is  to  be 
Caruso's  successor  at  the  Metropolitan, 
where  there  is  "open  time"  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  why  an  obvious 
failure  is  kept  on  week  after  week  at  a 
loss  "never  less  than  five  hundred  bucks  a 
night,"  and  why  a  certain  leading  lady 


always  eats  mushrooms  for  breakfast.  The 
"wise  guy"  is  amusing  and  generally  harm- 
less, but  one  cannot  help  wondering  what 
he  really  does  to  get  money  for  the  present- 
able clothes  he  wears  and  the  meals  which 
presumably  precede  the  toothpicks  he  seems 
to  relish  so  much. 


Y\/HEN  a  certain  male  star  decided  to 
revive  one  of  his  former  successes  after 
a  lapse  of  some  dozen  years,  he  also  de- 
termined to  re-engage  various  members  of 
the  original  cast.  Among  these  was  an 
experienced  actor  who  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life  but  whp  was  out  of  employ- 
ment because  of  the  slack  season.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  take  serious  offense 
at  the  star's  remark,  "You  are  now  too 
old  to  play  your  original  part  as  my  brother. 
so  you  will  have  to  play  my  father  in- 
stead !"  But  to  his  intimates  the  brother- 
father  whispered,  "The  stars  of  the  stage, 
like  the  stars  of  the  heavens,  never  grow 
old — apparently !" 


VIOLET  HEMING, -who  began  last 
season  in  "Sonya,"  and  finished  in  "The 
Rubicon,"  comes  legitimately  by  her  dra- 
matic ability,  for  she  traces  her  ancestry 
directly  to  John  Heming,  partner  of  Henry 
Condell  of  the  historic  Globe  Theatre,  who 
published  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare's 
works.  Her  father  is  Alfred  Heming,  who 
has  acted  recently  in  this  country,  and  her 
mother  is  remembered  as  Mabel  Allen,  an 
English  singer.  Her  uncles,  the  Hemings 
and  the  Daltons,  are  well-known  players 
on  the  English  stage,  one  of  them,  Charles 
Dalton,  being  equally  popular  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Her  parents  had  a 
home  on  the  Isle  of  Man  where  such  noted 
players  as  Fred  Terry,  Julia  Neilson, 
Albert  Chevalier  and  Mrs.  Langtry  visited, 
Violet's  early  playmates  being  Phyllis 
Neilson- Terry  and  Derwent  Hall  Caine. 
It  was  at  the  Grand  Theatre  there  that 
the  first  performance,  known  in  England 
as  "the  copyright  performance,"  of  Hall 
Caine's  play,  "The  Christian,"  was  given, 
her  parents  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caine 
taking  part  in  the  production.  Violet  made 
her  stage  debut  at  the  age  of  seven  in  "The 
Bohemian  Girl,"  making  a  hit  at  fourteen 
as  Wendy  in  "Peter  Pan."  For  two  years 
she  was  leading  lady  with  George  Arliss. 


J.  WARD,  now  in  New  York, 
is  so  well  known  as  a  prominent  man- 
ager in  Australia,  that  few  persons  remem- 
ber him  as  one  of  the  most  talented  char- 
acter comedians  on  the  American  stage 
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Apeda 

ZITA  AND  NARA 
LOCKFORD 

These  latest  importations  from 
Paris,  whose  dancing  partakes 
so  daringly  of  the  acrobatic, 
are  now  gracing  the  stage  of 
"The  Rose  of  Stamboul"  with  a 
skill  which  admirers  compare 
with  the  best  work  of  Pavlowa 
and  Mordkin 


Goldberj 


FLORENCE  MILLS 
AND  'THE  GEORGIA 

VAMPS 

This  dusky  beauty,  now 
starring  in  "Night  Time" 
and  "Dixie  Land"  at  The 
Plantation  with  the  "Six 
Georgia  Vamps,"  two  of 
whom  are  seen  here,  ap- 
peared earlier  in  the  sea- 
son as  the  feature  attrac- 
tion in  "Shuffle  Along." 


Goldberg 

FRED  AND  ADELE 
ASTAIRE 

This  sprightly  pair,  whose  danc- 
ing and  drolleries  make  one  of 
the  brightest  spots  in  the  music- 
al comedy,  "For  Goodness 
Sake,"  while  still  in  their  teens, 
have  danced  their  way  to  fame 
through  Vaudeville,  "Apple 
Blossoms"  and  "The  Love 
Letter." 


(Top  Center) 

ALEXANDER 

OUMANSKY 

To  put  on  a  new  ballet 
every  week  is  something 
of  a  feat.  That's  what 
this  expert  Russian 
dancer  succeeds  in 
achieving  at  the  Capitol, 
where  he  has  been  ballet 
master  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  is  seen  above 
as  he  appears  in  the 
ballet,  "Scheherazade." 


Goldberg 


DANCERS        OF         ALL         LANDS         AND         STYLES 
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nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  One 
of  his  great  parts  was  the  Baron  Chevrial, 
in  "A  Parisian  Romance,"  the  short  tragi- 
comedy which  the  late  Richard  Mansfield 
made  famous.  Mr.  Ward  played  the 
rickety  old  roue  according  to  his  own  con- 
ception of  the  character  and  with  many 
original  touches  that  made  it  a  complete, 
individual  rendition.  Australia  acquired  a 
shrewd,  discerning  producer  when  Hugh 
Ward  went  there.  At  the  same  time  the 
American  stage  lost  an  actor  of  unusually 
fine  parts. 


director's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one!" 
said  one  of  the  gentry  in  question  to 
the  present  writer.  "He  has  to  train  a 
company  of  players  in  the  interpretations 
of  the  various  roles,  so  that  the  production 
will  be  composed  of  a  number  of  perfect 
parts  to  comprise  a  perfect  whole.  Left 
to  their  own  devices  each  actor  would 
give  an  individual  characterization  that 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  others,  each 
most  probably  seeking  to  obtrude  his  or 
her  own  personality  in  some  way  or  other. 
The  director  must  assign  them  their  posi- 
tions, designate  when  they  shall  stand  and 
when  they  shall  sit,  when  they  shall  laugh 
and  when  they  shall  weep.  When  it  is 
remembered  what  a  'temperamental'  lot 
these  actors  are,  it  may  be  realized  that 
the  director  has  trials  and  tribulations. 


one  of  his  worst  experiences  is  when 
the  author  of  the  piece  insists  on  attend- 
ing each  rehearsal  and  requires  to  be  con- 
sulted about  each  alteration.  Sometimes  the 
play  will  read  well  enough  in  manuscript, 
but  will  need  changes  in  business,  with  omis- 
sions of  some  lines  and  additions  to  others. 
The  director  sees  this,  and  tries  to  explain 
it  to  the  author.  Sometimes  the  author 
has  more  common  sense  than  personal  van- 
ity, but  as  a  rule  he  regards  his  play  as  a 
masterpiece,  beyond  reproach,  and  will  be- 
have as  though  he  were  being  insulted  and 
persecuted.  Therefore  the  only  thing  for 
a  director  to  do  is  to  have  a  definite  under- 
standing with  the  producer,  so  that  he  is 
given  complete  authority  at  the  rehearsals. 
Of  course  when  the  playwright  is  a  woman, 
the  situation  is  worse  than  ever.  I  have 
known  authoresses  to  have  hysterics,  to 
create  disaffection  in  the  company,  and  to 
send  anonymous  letters  to  the  director, 
calling  him  everything  under  the  sun  from 
a  pickpocket  to  a  murderer!" 


ALTHOUGH  the  average  player,  just 
like  the  average  playgoer,  is  likely  to 
profess  disdain  for  "burlesque  shows,"  from 
this  branch  of  the  theatrical  profession 
many  actors  and  actresses  have  developed 
into  headliners  in  higher  grade  attractions. 
Lillian  Russell  began  her  career  in  a  bur- 
lesque of  the  then  popular  "Pirates  of 
Penzance,"  at  Tony  Pastor's  Theatre  in 
New  York,  while  Rose  Coghlan,  after  ap- 
pearing in  London  as  Richard  II  in  "Wat 
Tyler,  M.  P.,"  and  as  Charles  II  in  "Nell 
Gwynne,"  came  to  America  in  1872  to 
play  Jupiter  in  "Ixion,"  all  of  these  pieces 
being  typical  burlesque.  Weber  and  Fields 
gained  popularity  in  burlesque,  and  so  did 
Sam  Bernard,  who  first  appeared  at 
Henderson's  Music  Hall  at  Coney  Island 
and  later  toured  with  "The  Night  Owls" 


and  the  Russell  Brothers.  Joseph  Caw- 
thorn  made  his  debut  at  Robinson's  Music 
Hall,  New  York,  and  followed  with 
Haverly's  minstrels,  other  ex-burlesquers 
being  Frank  Tinney,  Leon  Errol,  James 
Barton,  George  Bickel,  Harry  Watson, 
Jr.,  Lester  Allen,  Bert  Baker,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  that  inimitable  artist,  Fanny 
Brice. 


knowns   need    to  place   them   in    line    for 
progress  and  success. 


M  ANY  latterday  celebrities  of  the  theatre 
world  were  formerly  employed  as  press 
agents.  Thus  we  find  that  Marc  Klaw 
was  attending  to  the  publicity  work  of  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  future  partner,  A.  L. 
Erlanger,  was  doing  advance  work  for 
Effie  Ellsler  in  "Hazel  Kirke."  Miss 
Ellsler  is  now  the  leading  lady  in  the  orig- 
inal "Bat"  company.  Channing  Pollock, 
author  of  many  successful  plays,  was  press 
agent  for  William  A.  Brady  and  that  man- 
ager's actress-wife,  Grace  George,  before 
acting  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  Shuberts. 
James  Forbes,  who  also  made  his  mark  as 
a  playwright,  began  as  publicity  man  for 
the  Metropolitan  Grand  English  Opera 
Company  and  later  for  Amelia  Bingham. 
Charles  B.  Dillingham,  who  is  now  one  of 
the  most  successful  producing  managers  in 
America,  after  having  been  dramatic  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  became 
press  agent  for  Charles  Frohman.  Verily, 
verily,  "it  pays  to  advertise!" 


JF  you  keep  your  theatre  programmes  it 
is  a  real  pleasure  to  turn  back  to  them 
and  vividly  revive  memories  of  some  of 
the  really  worth-while  productions  that  you 
have  seen.  But  the  undescriptive  manner 
in  which  they  are  printed  these  days  makes 
it  difficult  later  to  identify  the  players  and 
the  roles  they  enact.  Before  me  is  the 
bill  of  a  play  admirably  acted  in  many  of 
the  parts  of  which  there  could  not  have 
been  less  than  twenty.  The  names  of  the 
characters  were  as  commonplace  as  the 
names  of  the  actors  who  played  them.  Al- 
low a  little  time  to  elapse  and  on  referring 
back  to  the  programme  how  would  you 
ever  be  able  to  determine  whether  Bill 
Jones  was  the  Sheriff,  the  bartender  or 
the  undertaker,  or  whether  Mamie  Smith 
was  the  heroine,  the  maid  or  the  cook? 
Perhaps  the  companies  which  supply  the 
programmes  do  not  care  for  the  additional 
labor  of  printing  these  details,  but  they 
are  very  helpful  when  long  casts  have  to 
be  analyzed  for  proper  information. 


'JAHE  Little  Theatre  movement  is  increas- 
ing. If  the  managers  would  pay  more 
attention  to  these  organizations  they  would 
find  brilliant  material  from  which  to  re- 
cruit the  ranks  of  good  actors  and  actresses. 
This  past  winter  there  has  been  a  wave  ot 
dramatic  fever  among  so-called  amateurs, 
who  produce  classic  and  literary  plays  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  them  done  any  other 
way.  Talented  performances  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  When  will  the 
theatrical  manager  get  over  the  habit  of 
casting  a  play  with  the  same  people  year 
in  and  year  out?  Actors  are  waiting  for 
a  chance  which  the  managers  refuse  to 
give  them,  because  they  are  unknown. 
One  performance  is  all  many  of  the  un- 


\\7HEN  one  sees  Richard  Bennett  in  one 
of  the  ultra-serious  plays  he  affects 
nowadays,  and  in  which  he  so  often  has  a 
more  or  less  bizarre  character,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  him  as  the  smiling,  offhand 
young  newspaper  reporter  he  was  in 
Augustus  Thomas'  "The  Other  Girl,"  not 
so  many  years  ago.  Possibly,  Mr.  Bennett 
would  regard  such  a  part  as  too  light 
for  him  today,  but  he  never  did  better 
work  than  in  that  sketchy  little  role.  It 
was  one  of  the  few  real  reporters  the  stage 
has  ever  seen.  Wonder  if  he  ever  thinks 
of  that! 


JT  is  an  old  saying  that  we  "can  get 
used  to  anything."  One  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  this  axiom  is  the  philosophy 
with  which  New  York  theatregoers  accept 
the  disappearance  of  the  orchestra  in 
houses  where  straight  drama  is  presented. 
Of  course,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  management  is  saving  money  by  shut- 
ting musicians  out  of  the  orchestra  pit, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  chill 
thrown  over  the  audience  by  the  curtain 
going  up  "cold"  amid  the  depressing  silence 
does  not  make  it  hard  for  the  actors  to  get 
the  play  fairly  going  in  the  first  act.  If 
no  other  relief  suggests  itself,  perhaps  it 
might  be  arranged  to  have  some  of  the 
stage  crew  "double  in  brass." 


A  NEW  business  enterprise  particularly 
interesting  to  the  profession  is  The 
Theatrical  Women's  Exchange,  on  West 
Forty-seventh  street.  The  scheme  was 
evolved  by  three  actresses — Hilda  Spong, 
Margaret  Allen,  and  Anita  Clarendon. 
Appreciating  the  fact  that  the  lean  theatri- 
cal season  threw  hundreds  of  actors  and 
actresses  out  of  work,  they  decided  they 
would  open  a  shop  so  that  fellow  members 
of  their  profession — jobless — might  market 
the  by-products  of  their  training.  It  was 
realized  that  a  jobless  actress  could  turn 
her  hands  to  cooking,  millinery,  interior 
decorating,  mending,  embroidering,  design- 
ing, and  a  dozen  other  arts.  So  they  es- 
tablished this  Exchange,  where  actors  and 
actresses,  for  a  small  fee,  can  market  the 
miscellaneous  articles  they  have  made. 
They  charge  15%  commission,  and  a  $2.00 
entrance  fee.  They  have  a  mending  bureau 
in  connection  with  the  main  bureau,  where 
helpless  bachelors  can  have  their  clothes 
mended,  and  their  socks  darned ;  they  have 
a  professional  readers'  bureau  for  blind 
people  and  invalids;  and  there  is  also  the 
"Stage  Door  Inn,"  presided  over  by  charm- 
ing former  actresses,  and  where  excellent 
home-cooked  food  can  be  obtained.  A  de- 
partment of  designing  and  costumes  is  plan- 
ned, where  children's  parties  will  be  ar- 
ranged and  managed ;  and  a  catering  service 
is  also  to  be  put  into  effect.  Mrs.  Lydig 
Hoyt  will  assist  with  the  social  end  of  the 
Exchange.  Others  in  the  profession  who 
will  be  patrons  are:  Mrs.  Fiske,  Margaret 
Anglin,  Elsie  Ferguson,  William  Faver- 
sham,  Minnie  Dupree,  Hassard  Short, 
Laurette  Taylor,  Helen  Hayes,  George 
Tyler,  Blanche  Yurka,  Helen  Freeman, 
and  Gail  Kane. 
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Morrison      EDQUARD  DURAND 
For     the     magnificent     performance      this 
French    comedian    gave    as    the    mercenary, 
rapacious  papa  in  "The   French  Doll." 


Floyd 

IAN  KEITH 

For  the  grace  and  poise  shown 

by  this  Scotch-American  actor 

as   the   French   Ambassador   in 

"The  Czarina." 


O.  P.  HEGG1E 

For  his  unforget- 
table stage  portrait 
as  the  nonagenar- 
ian poet  in  "The 
Truth  About 
Blayds." 


Bangi 

CLAUDE  KING 
For  the  authority  with  which 
this  versatile  English  actor  in- 
vested his  triple  rdle  of  Lubin, 
Confucius  and  Martellus  in 
"Back  to  Methuselah." 


TOM  POWERS 
For  the  skill  with 
which,  the  only 
man  in  the  cast,  he 
carries  "The  First 
Fifty  Years" 
through  seven 
scenes  of  artistic 
triumph. 


lOMoffett 


MAURICE 
HOLLAND 
For    the   ease    and 
charm    with    which 
he    dons    the    cos- 
tume and  manners 
of  the  early  fifties. 


BASIL    RATHBONE 
For     his     excellent    per- 
formance as  the  dashing, 
impetuous  Cossack,  Count 
Alexei,  in  "The  Czarina." 


Victor  Georg 


©Marceau 
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THE   THEATRICAL   HALL   OF   FAME— 


How  the  Stage  Came  To  Be  ^Respectable 

Both  Church  and  Society  Now  Acknowledge  the  Actor  to  be  a  Power  for  Good 


By  JAMES  L.  FORD 

Author  of  "Forty-one  Years  in  the  Literary  Shop,"  etc. 


THE  dust  has  settled  on  the  arena  which 
but  yesterday  was  a  forum  for  that 
age-old  and  wearisome  church  and 
stage  discussion  from  which  so  many  self- 
seeking  individuals  have  plucked  the  bay 
leaves  of  publicity.  The  two  gladiators 
have  retired,  each  with  his  sheaf  of  self- 
advertisement  and  it  is  now  in  order  to  re- 
mark that  the  old-time  antagonism  between 
the  religious  element  and  the  theatre  no 
longer  exists,  and  that  the  best  way  to 
revive  it  is  by"  means  of  public  discussions 
carried  on  by  performers  instead  of  earnest 
champions. 

It  is  important  also,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  ancient  prejudice  against  plays  and 
players  was  not  confined  to  churchgoers, 
but  was  shared  by  the  very  large  and  sub- 
stantial element  closely  affiliated  with 
them,  and  that  these  two  groups  now  form 
the  very  backbone  of  theatrical  patronage. 
In  no  respect  has  the  quicksand  of  public 
opinion  shifted  more  completely  during  the 
past  half  century  than  in  its  attitude  to- 
ward the  footlights,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  our  stage  that  it  has  succeeded 
in  overcoming  this  opposition,  despite  the 
handicap  placed  on  its  efforts  by  managers 
who,  from  time  to  time,  produce  plays 
offensive  to  good  taste. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  clergy  denounce 
the  stage  from  the  pulpit,  and  as  a  general 
thing,  they  are,  themselves,  playgoers. 
Moreover,  many  churches,  notably  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  encour- 
age amateur  theatricals  among  the  young 
people  of  their  congregations  and  thus 
breed  new  generations  of  theatregoers. 

COMPARE  these  conditions  with  those 
that  prevailed  half  a  century  and  more 
ago,  when  the  variety  stage,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  offered  clean,  though  sometimes 
crude  entertainment,  was  still  in  bad  odor; 
when  the  nation  swarmed  with  individuals 
whose  proud  boast  it  was  that  they  had 
never  been  inside  of  a  theatre ;  when  man- 
agers looked  forward  to  Lent  as  a  season 
barren  of  profit  and  when  it  was  a  notori- 
ous fact  that  all  managers  died  poor. 
Compare  the  past  with  the  present  and  we 
realize  the  immensity  of  the  change  that 
has  taken  place. 

In  those  far  off  years,  theatrical  manage- 
ment, fully  conscious  of  the  influence 
wielded  by  the  churchly  and  affiliated 
bodies  and  the  enormous  element  that  never 
entered  a  play  house  except  to  see  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  or  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar- 
room," always  yearned  for  some  piece  that 
would  "catch  the  deacons"  as  they  ex- 
pressed it.  Modern  management  pays  less 
attention  to  deaconish  tastes  but  aims  at 
securing  a  drama  that  will  interest  saint 
and  sinner  alike. 

Within  my  own  memory,  P.  T.  Barnum, 
whose  respect  for  ecclesiastic  influence  is 
aptly  indicated  in  his  famous  line,  "Clergy- 
men and  their  wives  of  all  denominations 


admitted  free,"  and  who  estimated  the  senti- 
ments of  his  day  more  accurately  than  any 
showman  yet  produced  in  this  country,  saw 
fit  to  call  his  theatre  a  "lecture  room"  in 
deference  to  a  widespread  prejudice  that 
was  part  and  parcel  of  that  love  of  humbug 
that  we  have  inherited  from  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  forebears.  And  no  feature  in  his 
museum  was  more  popular  than  the  little 
stage  on  which  I,  myself,  have  witnessed 
a  performance  of  the  great  moral  and  re- 
ligious drama,  "Joseph  and  His  Brethren," 
with  an  attractive  ballet  divertissement 
introduced  at  the  close  of  the  first  act. 
That  New  England  of  his  day  was  per- 
meated with  an  even  greater  love  of  hum- 
bug is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  man- 
agement of  Boston's  leading  theatre  called 
that  place  of  amusement  a  museum  and 
carried  out  the  illusion  by  installing  a  num- 
ber of  stuffed  birds  in  the  lobby.  Through 
this  feathered  ambuscade  the  churchgoing 
element  of  that  day  was  lured  to  the  no  less 
innocent  delights  of  comedy,  farce,  drama 
and  even  spectacle. 

TO  come  down  to  a  much  later  period, 
that  of  the  early  Eighties,  the  appear- 
ance in  this  country  of  Henry  Irving  and 
his  splendid  company  in  representations  of 
Shakespearean  and  other  classic  dramas,  did 
much  to  lighten  the  burden  of  humbug 
and  prejudice  under  which  the  theatre  had 
long  been  staggering.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  was  the  most  liberal-minded 
preacher  of  his  generation  and  one  of  the 
bravest  as  well,  for  he  had  already  courted 
popular  disapproval  by  championing  a  more 
liberal  observance  of  Sunday  and  showing 
himself  in  other  respects  a  man  of  progress 
and  enlightenment.  Yet  he  had  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  theatre  until  he  was 
induced  to  witness  a  performance  by  the 
Irving  company.  And  it  was  soon  after, 
that  narrow-minded  individuals,  including 
some  of  his  own  congregation,  learned  with 
horror  that  he  had  entertained  that  dis- 
tinguished actor  and  Miss  Terry  in  his 
Brooklyn  home.  The  stage,  as  most  of  us 
know,  is  deeply  indebted  to  Henry  Irving 
for  raising  our  entire  standard  of  theatrical 
productions,  but  he  has  never  yet  received 
the  credit  due  him  for,  at  the  same  time, 
dispelling  some  of  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice  that  prevented  worthy  people 
from  enjoying  the  theatre. 

THE  Mallorys  also  did  much  to  lessen 
the  load  of  intolerance  with  which  the 
American  stage  was  burdened,  for  as  pro- 
prietors of  The  Churchman,  the  leading 
organ  of  its  faith,  their  righteousness  could 
not  be  questioned,  and,  with  true  New 
England  shrewdness,  they  maintained  the 
widespread  belief  in  their  sanctity  by  clos- 
ing their  theatre  on  the  night  of  Good 
Friday,  a  policy  that  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman 
followed  later  during  his  tenancy  of  the 
Lyceum.  I  need  not  add  that  public  at- 


tention to  this  fact  was  skilfully  directed 
by  their  able  press  agent.  Moreover,  the 
Mallorys  produced  only  clean  plays  and 
marketed  them  with  considerable  skill. 
There  must  have  been  at  least  five  ."Hazel 
Kirke"  companies  at  large  during  the  vogue 
of  that  popular  drama  and  so  carefully 
was  the  country  combed  that  no  town  large 
enough  to  support  a  theatre  escaped  their 
vigilance.  Their  achievements  were  not 
only  profitable  to  themselves  but  to  other 
managers,  for  they  added  materially  to  the 
playgoing  element. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that 
Sarah  Bernhardt  did  much  to  lighten  the 
embargo  on  stage  productions,  for  she  came 
at  a  time  when  the  public,  largely  speak- 
ing, was  too  unsophisticated  to  disassociate 
the  player  from  her  art  and  the  shrewdest 
manager  regarded  the  virtue  of  an  actress 
or,  failing  that,  a  reputation  for  virtue,  as 
her  most  important  asset,  and  in  the  crea- 
tion and  preservation  of  such  reputations 
the  early  press  agents  were  already  giving 
us  a  taste  of  the  quality  which  has  since 
developed  to  an  extent  to  which  but  few 
laymen  are  aware.  I  recall  one  of  these 
who  dubbed  his  operatic  star,  a  woman  of 
undeniable  good  character,  "Honest 
Emma"  on  the  ground  that,  despite 
financial  temptation,  she  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  appear  in  the  role  of  that  immoral 
woman,  "Traviata."  During  the  later 
years  of  her  vogue,  however,  she  gained 
fresh  publicity  by  adding  the  part  to  her 
repertoire  on  the  ground  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  utter  a  warning  word  to  the  young 
women  of  the  nation. 

MME.  BERNHARDT  arrived  in  this 
country  when  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  Christian  men  and  women  should 
go  to  the  theatre  to  see  her  act,  was  raging 
among  the  intolerant  classes  with  a  viru- 
lence that  brought  about  a  reaction  and  so 
disgusted  the  right-minded  that  they  rallied 
to  her  support.  I  have  never  seen  an  audi- 
ence as  distinguished  as  that  which  filled 
Booth's  Theatre  to  overflowing  on  the  night 
of  her  first  appearance  in  America,  and  that 
audience,  whose  personnel  was  duly 
chronicled  in  the  press,  not  only  set  the 
pace  for  her  entire  season,  but  did  much  to 
remove  prejudice  against  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession. 

The  decay  of  this  prejudice  has  proved 
of  benefit  not  only  to  the  stage  but  in  a 
much  larger  sense  to  those  narrow-minded 
ones  who  used  to  boast  that  they  had  never 
darkened  a  playhouse  door,  at  the  same  time 
conveying  the  idea  that  they  expected  to 
enter  eternal  life  on  the  strength  of  having 
neglected  in  this  world  some  of  the  good 
things  that  Providence  provided  for  them. 
When  I  think  of  all  the  wholesome  amuse- 
ment, the  opportunities  for  the  re-creation 
of  mind,  soul  and  body  and  the  cultivation 
of  literary  tastes  from  which  such  misguided 
(Continued  on  page  402) 
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JULIA  LYDIG  HOYT 
Who  would  show  only  her 
picture  to  the  world  when 
she  can  step  before  the 
footlights  and  receive  all 
the  applause  in  person? 
Or  so,  at  any  rate,  thinks 
this  striking  young  r£- 
voltee,  who  left  society 
for  the  movies  a  year  or 
two  ago,  only  to  desert 
the  screen  for  the  stage 
when  she  appeared  as 
leading  lady  with  Wil- 
liam Faversham  in  "The 
Squaw  Man"  during  the 
past  season 


ELIZABETH 
MOFFAT  AS 

GUIBOUR 
Statuesque  young 
American  actress, 
seen  here  recently 
in  the  medieval 
miracle  play,  "Gui- 
bour,"  and  who  has 
many  assets  which 
should  take  her  far 
in  her  profession — 
youth,  beauty,  in- 
telligence and  dra- 
matic temperament, 
added  to  a  fine 
stage  presence 


Nickolas  Mura 


LATEST  PORTRAIT  OF  YVETTE  GUILBERT 

Now   touring  Europe  with  her  dramatic  students,   this 

delightful  French  artist  is  seen  here  as  Dame  Renaud, 

in  her  own   production   of  "Guibour" 

MODERN         ACTRESSES 


Nickolas  Muray 
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"The  Dover  Road" 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts  by  A.  A.  Milne 

T\ISTINGUISHED    among    contemporary    dramatists  for  the  freshness  of  idea,  the  lightness  and  whimsicality 

of  touch,  which  he  brings  to  the  adornment  of  that  esssentially  English  achievement,  the  drawing-room  comedy, 

the  author  of  "Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,"  now  on  tour,  and  "The  Truth  About  Blayds,"  his  most  recent  success,  both  in 

London  and  New  York,  needs  no  introduction  to  American  audiences.      The  following  excerpts  are  printed  here 

by  courtesy  of  Guthrie  McClintic. 


THE  scene  is  laid  just  off  the  famous  road 
leading  from  London  to  Dover,  in  the  re- 
ception hall  of  a  wealthy  but  eccentric 
bachelor  named  Latimer,  who  employs  his 
wealth  and  indulges  his  altruism  by  detaining 
runaway  couples  en  route  for  France,  and  giv- 
ing them  a  week  of  pre-marital  companionship 
in  which  to  discover  each  other.  By  this  method 
of  treatment,  many  unhappy  marriages  have 
been  prevented,  and  a  few  fortunate  ones  en- 
couraged. Leonard  and  Anne,  the  eloping 
couple  of  the  comedy,  are  forced  to  seek  shelter 
for  the  night  in  this  so-called  hotel  of  Latimer's, 
when  their  car  breaks  down 
on  the  way  to  Dover.  They 
are  greatly  mystified  by  the 
fact  that  the  servants,  head- 
ed by  Dominic,  the  impressive 
major-domo,  greet  them  as 
expected  guests. 

DOMINIC:  Mr.  Latimer  will 
be  down  in  two  minutes,  my 
lady.  He  asks  you  to  for- 
give him  for  not  being  here 
to  receive  you. 

LEONARD:  Mr.  Latimer?  Who 
on  earth's  Mr.  Latimer? 
DOMINIC:  If  you  would  wish 
to  be  shown  your  room,  my 
lady— 

ANNE:  (Who  has  not  taken 
her  eyes  off  him).  No,  thank 
you. 

LEONARD:  (Stepping  for- 
ward). Look  here,  my  man, 
is  this  a  hotel,  or  have  we 
come  to  a  private  house  by 
mistake? 
DOMINIC:  A  sort  of  hotel, 

my   lord.      I    assure   your    lordship    there    is    no 
mistake.     Thank  you,  my  lady.   .    .    . 

(The  two  footmen  and  the  twt  chambermaids 
come  and  take  up  positions  tn  each  side  of  the 
table). 

DOMINIC:  Mr.  Latimer!   (Mr.  Latimer  comes  in. 
Dominic  and  staff  retire). 

LATIMER:  Good  evening!  (He  bows  with  an 
air.  A  middle-aged  gentleman,  dressed  rather 
fantastically  as  regards  his  tie  and  his  dinner 
jacket  and  the  flower  in  his  buttonhole). 
LEONARD:  Good  evening!  Er — 
LATIMER:  You  will  forgive  me  for  being  an- 
nounced in  my  own  house,  but  I  find  that  it 
saves  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  If  I  had  just  come 
in  and  said  "I  am  Mr.  Latimer."  then  you  would 
have  had  to  say  'And  I  am  — er — So — and  So. 
and  this  is — er — '  Exactly.  I  mean  we  can  get 
on  so  much  better  without  names.  But  of 
course — 

LEONARD:  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,  but — 
LATIMER:   (Going  happily  on).     But,  of  course, 
as  you  were  just  going  to  say,  we  must  call  each 
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other  something.  (Thoughtfully).  I  think  I 
shall  call  you  -Leonard.  There  is  something 
about  you — forgive  the  liberty — something 
Leonardish.  (With  a  very  sweet  smile  to 
Anne).  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me.  .  .  . 
LEONARD:  (Coldly).  I  think  we  have  had 
enough  of  this,  Mr.  Latimer.  I  was  giving  you 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  If  you  are  not  mad, 
then  I  will  ask  you  for  some  other  explanation 
of  all  this  nonsense. 

LATIMER:  (Sniffing  at  the  flower  in  his  button- 
hole). An  impetuous  character,  Leonard.  It 
must  be  so  obvious  to  everybody  else  in  the  room 


Abbe 


ACT  I.     Jacob  (Edwin  H.  Morse)  shows  Leonard   (Reginald 
his  room,  leaving  Latimer  (Charles  Cherry)  to  the  peace  of  his 

and  a  book. 


that  an  explanation   will   be   forthcoming.     But 
why    not    a    friendly    explanation    following    a 


that    you    had    the    foolhardiness    to    bribe    my 
friend  Saunders  to  be  your  chauffeur.   .    .    . 
ANNE:  Mr.  Latimer,  I  should  like  to  know  why 
you  are  so  interested  in  us.     Who  are  you? 
LATIMER:  No  more  than  Mr.  Latimer.     It  is  a 
purely  impersonal  interest  which  I  take — and   1 
take   it  just  because  you   are  going  the   Dover 
Road,  my  dear,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  road  for 
a  young  girl  to  travel.    .    .    . 
LEONARD:  Anne!      (He  means  "let's  get  out  of 
this."      He    makes    a    movement    to    the    front 
door). 
LATIMER:  The  door  is  locked,  Leonard. 

LEONARD:  (Bending  over 
him  and  putting  his  face 
very  close  to  Latimer's).  Ah! 
Then  I  will  give  you  one 
minute  in  which  to  open  it, 
Mr.  Latimer.  (Dominic  hat 
come  in). 

LATIMER:  Dominic,  his  lord- 
ship's face  is  just  a  little  too 
close  to  mine.  Could  you? 
.  .  .  Thank  you.  (Leonard 
has  started  back  on  noticing 
Dominic).  .  .  . 
LEONARD:  Well,  I'm.  .  .  . 
It's  monstrous! 
ANNE:  Yes,  but  we  can't 
keep  on  saying  that.  Here 
we  are  apparently,  and  here 
we  have  to  stay.  But  I  still 
want  to  know  very  much 
why  Mr.  Latimer  has  this 
great  desire  for  our  com- 
pany. 

LEONARD:  You  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  us  now,  sir,  but 
you  will  not  always  have  it. 


Mason)  to 
own  house 


friendly    supper?. 


.   But    there    is    still    this 
Now    we    agreed     about 


question    of    nam 

Leonard — 

ANNE:   (Looking    at    Latimer   fearlessly).      My 

name  is  Anne. 

LATIMER:  Thank  you,   Miss  Anne. 

LEONARD:   (Awkwardly).    Er — my  wife. 

LATIMER:  Then  I   am  tempted  to  leave  out  the 

"Miss".   .    .    . 

The   explanation    follows    a    supper   disturbed 
by  Leonard's  increasing  nervousness. 

ANNE:  How  did  you  know  we  were  coming? 
LATIMER:  Saunders  had  his  instructions  to  bring 
you. 

LEONARD:   (Starting   up  from    his   chair  .    .    .). 
Saunders!     My  chauffeur!     Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  had  the  audacity  to  bribe  my  chauf- 
feur? 
LATIMER:  No,   no,   Leonard.      What   I    mean    is 


This    gross    insult    to   my    self    and.    .    .    .   er 
.    .    .  my  .    .    .  wife. 

LATIMER:   (Shaking    his    head).     No,   no.      Not 
your  wife. 

LEONARD:  How  dare  you! 

LATIMER:   (In   alarm).     Surely  I   haven't  made 
a  mistake.     (To  Anne).     You  and  he  are  run- 
ning away  together,  aren't  you? 
LEONARD:   (A    step    nearer).      Look    here,    sir 

ANNE:  Oh,    Leonard,    what's    the    good?      We 

aren't  ashamed  of  it,  are  we?  Yes,  Mr.  Latimer, 

we  are  running  away  together. 

LATIMER:  Of  course!     Why  not?     Leonard,  you 

aren't  ashamed  of  it,  are  you? 

LEONARD:  I    object   to    this    interference    in    my 

private   affairs   by   a.    .    . 

LATIMER:  Yes,  yes,  but  you've  said  all  that.  It's 

interfering  of  me,  damnably  interfering.     But  I 

am   doing   it   because    I    want    you    both   to   be 

happy. 

LEONARD:  I  can  look  after  my  own  happiness. 

LATIMER:  And  this  lady's? 
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LEONARD:  She    is    good    enough    to    believe    it. 

ANNE:  Living  alone  here,  a  bachelor,  within 
these  high  walls  which  keep  the  world  out, 
you  believe  what  the  fairy-books  tell  us,  that 
once  two  people  are  married  they  live  happy 
ever  after. 

LATIMER:  Oh,  no,  I  don't. 

ANNE:  I    am    the    wicked    woman    coming    be- 
tween the   happy   husband    and   wife,   breaking 
up  the  happy  home.     Is  that  it,  Mr.  Latimer? 
LEONARD:  Rubbish!      The    happy   home!    Why, 
this  is  my  first  real  chance  of  happiness. 
LATIMER:  His    first    real    chance   of   happiness! 
He  said  that  when  he  proposed  to  Eustasia. 
LEONARD:  (Upset).     What's  that? 
LATIMER:   (To   Anne),     May   I    ask   you    some 
questions  now  ? 
ANNE:  Yes? 

LATIMER:  Eustasia  will   divorce  him? 
LEONARD:  We  shall  not  defend  the  suit. 
LATIMER:  And   then  you   will   marry  Anne? 

ANNE:  He  will  marry  me,  Mr.  Latimer. 
LATIMER:  I    see.      And    then,    so    the    fairy- 
books  tell  us,  you  will  live  happy  ever  after? 

ANNE:  (Raising  her  eyes  to  his).  I  take  the 
risk,  Mr.  Latimer. 

LATIMER:  But  a  big  risk.  .  .  .  Oh,  believe 
me,  I  am  not  so  much  out  of  the  world  as 
you  think.  Should  I  have  known  all  about 
you,  should  I  have  brought  you  here,  if  I 
were?  I  know  the  world;  I  know  the  risks 
of  marriage.  Marriage  is  an  art  .  .  . 
well,  it's  a  profession  in  itself.  (Sharply). 
And  what  are  you  doing?  Marrying  a 
man  whose  only  qualifications  for  the  pro- 
fession is  that  he  has  tried  it  once,  and  made 
a  damned  hash  of  it. 

After    some    further    conversation,    Anne 
retires  to  bed  by  the  door  on  the  right,  and 
Leonard  on  the   left,  leaving  Latimer   read- 
ing  as   the   curtain   falls.     The   opening   of 
Act  II   discloses   the   fact   that,   by   an   inter- 
esting coincidence,  Leonard's  wife  Eustasia, 
and    Nicholas,   the   young   man    with    whom 
she  is  eloping,  are  also  guests  in  the  house. 
They   have    finished    their    week    of   proba- 
tion,   and    are    leaving    that    day,    Eustasia 
supremely  content,  and  Nicholas  equally  mis- 
erable,   for   he   has   decided   that   one   week    of 
Eustasia  is  more  than  enough.    As  for  the  other 
couple,    Anne,    having    passed     a    comfortable 
night,  descends  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind, 
to  find  that  Leonard,  through  a  series  of  unfor- 
tunate accidents,  has  caught  a  bad  cold,  has  lost 
all  his  luggage,  has  been  unable  to  shave,  has 
no   clothes   to   wear   except   a   disreputable   bor- 
rowed dressing  gown,  and   altogether  is   in  no 
fit  state  to  continue  their  journey  according  to 
the  arrangements  Anne  has  just  made  with  Mr. 
Latimer. 

ANNE:  (Hurrying     in).      Leonard,    my    dear! 

(She  observes  him  more  thoroughly).    My  dear 

Leonard ! 

LEONARD:   (His  mouth  full).     G'morning,  Anne. 

ANNE:   (Coldly).     Good-morning. 

LEONARD:  (Getting  up,  napkin  in  hand).    How 

are  you  this  morning?     (He  comes  towards  her, 

wiping  his  mouth). 

ANNE:  No,  please  go  on   with  your  breakfast. 

(In  alarm).    What  is  it?     (His  face  assumes  an 

agonized      expression.        He     sneezes.        Anne 

shudders). 


LEONARD:  Got  a  nasty  cold.     Can't  understand 

it.     First  I've  ever  had  in  my  life. 

ANNE:  Do  you  sneeze  like  that  much? 

LEONARD:  Off  and  on. 

ANNE:  Oh!.   .    .    .  Hadn't    you    better    get    on 

with  your  breakfast? 

LEONARD:  Well,  I  will,  if  you  don't  mind.  Good 

thing  for  a  cold,  isn't  it?     Eat  a  lot. 

ANNE:  I    really   know    very   little    about   colds. 

...  Do  get  on  with  your  breakfast. 

LEONARD:  (Going  back).     Well,   I   will   if  you 

don't  mind.     You  had  yours? 

ANNE:  Yes.     .. 

LEONARD:  That's    right.      (Resuming    it).      Did 

you  have  one  of  these  kippers? 

ANNE:  No. 

LEONARD:  Ah!  a  pity.     I  will  say  that  for  Lati- 

mer's    cook,    she    knows    how   to    do    a    kipper. 

Much  more  difficult  than  people  think. 


ACT  III.     Eustasia     (Molly    Pearson)     applies 

scientific   treatment    to    Leonard's    cold.      "Now, 

dear.    Under  the  tongue." 

ANNE:  I  really  know  very  little  about  kippers. 
LEONARD:  I  have  often  wondered  why  some- 
body doesn't  invent  one  without  bones.  (He 
takes  a  mouthful).  Seeing  what  science  .can  do 
nowadays  .  .  .  (He  stops.  Anne's  eye  is  on 
him.  He  says  nothing,  but  waves  ivith  his  hand 
for  her  to  look  the  other  way). 
ANNE:  What  is  it!  (He  frowns  fiercely  and 
continues  to  wave.  She  says  coldly).  I  beg 
your  pardon.  (She  turns  away.  He  removes 
a  mouthful  of  bones). 

LEONARD:  (Cheerfully).  Right  oh,  darling. 
.  .  .  After  all,  what  do  they  want  all  these 
bones  for?  Other  fish  manage  without  them. 
(He  continues  his  kipper).  .  .  , 

An  immediate  departure  being  impossible, 
Leonard  settles  down  to  the  serious  business 
of  shaving  in  the  hall,  where  no  unkind 
draughts,  such  as  hung  about  his  bedroom  can 
aggravate  his  cold.  Nicholas  enters. 

NICHOLAS:  Shaving? 

LEONARD:   (Exasperated).    .  Well,      what      the 

devil   did  you  think   I   was  doing? 


NICHOALS:  Shaving.      (He  sits  down.     Leonard 
goes  on  with  the  good  work). 
LEONARD:  A — tish — oo? 
NICHOLAS:  Got  a  cold? 
LEONARD:  Obviously. 

NICHOLAS:   (Sympathetically).       Horrid,     sneez- 
ing when  you're  all  covered  with  soap. 
LEONARD:  Look  here,  I  didn't  ask  for  your  com- 
pany, and  I  don't  want  your  comments. 
NICHOLAS:  Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  was  here 
first,  and  I  didn't  ask  you  to  shave  in  the  hall. 
LEONARD:   (With   dignity).     There   are   reasons 
why  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  shave  in  the  hall. 
NICHOLAS:  Don't  bother  to  tell  me.     I  know  'em. 
LEONARD:  What  do  you  mean?   .    .    . 
NICHOLAS:  You  haven't  tumbled   to   it,   yet? 
LEONARD:   (Not    understanding).      Tumbled    to 
what? 

NICHOLAS:  The  fact  that  a  week  ago  there  were 
reasons  why  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  shave 

in  the  hall. 

LEONARD:  You!  .   .   .  You  don't  mean.   .   .   . 

NICHOLAS:  Yes,   I   do. 

LEONARD:  You    lost   your   luggage? 

NICHOLAS:  Yes. 

LEONARD:  You  woke  up  with  a  cold? 

NICHOLAS:  Yes.   .    .   .  Horrid,  sneezing  when 

you're    all    covered    with    soap. 

LEONARD:   (Excitedly).      I    say,    that    fellow 

.    .   whatsisname — didn't    drop    your   clothes 

in  the  bath? 

NICHOLAS:  Oh,  rather  ....  Damned  smart 

chap,  Latimer! 

LEONARD:  Damned   scoundrel! 

NICHOLAS:  Oh,   no.     He's   quite   right.     One 

learns  a  lot  down  here. 

LEONARD:  I    shall    leave   this   house   at   once 

...   as  soon  as  I  have  shaved. 

NICHOLAS:  You    still    want    to?   .    .    .      Oh, 

well,   you    haven't  teen    here    long   enough, 

I  suppose.    .    .    . 

LEONARD:  Curious  creatures,  women. 

NICHOLAS:  Amazing. 

LEONARD:  It's   a   life's   work   in   itself  trying 

to    understand    'em.      And    then    you're    no 

further. 

NICHOLAS:  A    week    told    me    all    I    wanted 

to  know.    .    .    . 

LEONARD:  What  was   it  the  poet  said   about 

them? 

NICHOLAS:  What  didn't  he  say? 

LEONARD:  No.  You  know  the  one  I  mean. 
How  does  it  begin?  .  .  .  "O  woman,  in  our 
hours  of  ease — " 

NICHOLAS:  "Uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to  please." 
LEONARD:  That's  it.  Well,  I  grant  you  that — 
.  .  .  But  in  the  next  two  lines  he  misses  the 
point  altogether.  When — what  is  it? — "When 
pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow — " 
NICHOLAS:  (With  feeling).  "A  ministering 
angel  thou." 

LEONARD:  Yes,  and  it's  a  lie.  It's  simply  a  lie. 
NICHOLAS:  My  dear  fellow,  it's  the  truest  thing 
anybody  ever  said.  Only — only  one  gets  too 
much  of  it. 

LEONARD:  True?     Nonsense. 
NICHOLAS:  Evidently  you   don't  know   anything 
about  women. 

LEONARD:  (Indignantly).  If — not  know  any- 
thing about  women?.  .  . 

NICHOLAS:  If  you  did  know  anything  about  'em, 
you'd  know  that  there's  nothing  they  like  more 
than  doing  the  ministering  angel  business. 
LEONARD:  Ministering  angel? 
NICHOLAS:  "Won't   you    have    a    little    more   of 
this,  and  won't  you  have  a  little  more  of  that, 
and  how  is  the  poor  cold  today,  and — ?" 
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Muray 

MARILYNN  MILLER 

Not  her  light  fantastic 
toe,  but  the  charm  of  her 
little-girl  bobbed  head,  is 
the  feature  of  this  new 
picture  of  the  ever  popu- 
lar star  of  "Sally." 


White 

EDNA  HIBBARD 

Lively,  pert,  and  alto- 
gether delightful,  is  this 
piquant  little  actress,  now 
playing  the  ingenue  in 
"The  French  Doll."  Miss 
Hibbard's  stage  successes 
include  "The  Poppy 
God,"  "The  Bad  Man," 
and  the  musical  comedies 
"Rock-a-bye  Baby"  and 
"Tumble  In." 


PLAYERS 


Muray 

WHO         CAPTIVATE 
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HELEN   GILMORE 

Versatility  is  the  strong  suit  of  this 
player,  now  appearing  with  Grace 
George  in  "The  Exquisite  Hour,"  for, 
in  addition  to  her  success  as  an 
actress,  she  has  won  distinction  as  a 
character  singer,  pianist,  and  dancer. 

BROADWAY 


LEONARD:  You  really  think  that  women  talk  like 
that? 

NICHOLAS:  How  else  do  you  think  they  talk? 
LEONARD:  My  dear  fellow!  .  .  .  Why.  I 
mean,  just  take  my  own  case  as  an  example. 
Here  am  I,  with  a  very  nasty  cold,  the  first 
I've  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  sit  down  to  a  bit 
of  breakfast — not  wanting  it  particularly,  but 
feeling  that,  for  the  sake  of  my  health,  I  ought 
to  try  and  eat  something.  And  what  happens? 
LATIMER:  (He  enters  during  this  speech.  .  .  . 
Trying  to  guess  the  answer).  You  eat  too 
much. 

LEONARD:  (Turning  round  angrily).  Ah,  so  it's 
you!  You  have  come  just  in  time,  Mr.  Latimer. 
I  propose  to  leave  your  house  at  once.  .  .  . 
(Anne  comes  in). 

LEONARD:  Anne,   my   dear,   we   are   leaving   the 
house  at  once.     Are  you  ready? 
ANNE:    (Looking  from  one  to  the  other  in  sur- 
prise).    But  I've   just   taken   my  hat  off.     Be- 
sides, you  can't  go  like  that?   .    .    . 
EUSTASIA:   (From  outside).     Nich-o-las!    (Leon- 
ard looks  up  in  astonishment). 
NICHOLAS:   (Gloomily).     Hallo!    .    .    . 
EUSTASIA:   (Entering).    Are  you  ready,  darling? 
.    .    .    (She  sees  her  husband).     Leonard! 
NICHOLAS:   (Understanding).      Leonard! 
ANNE:  Eustasia! 

(They  stare  at  each  other  open-mouthed — all 
but  Mr.  Latimer.  His  eyes  on  the  ceiling, 
whistling  a  little  tune  t»  himself,  Mr.  Latimer 
•walks — almost,  you  might  say,  dances  up  and 
down,  up  and  down  behind  them.  "I  did  this.'" 
he  is  saying  to  himself,"!  did  it.'") 

In  Act  III  we  are  just  where  we  were — ex- 
cept that — (Mr.  Latimer  has  stepped  his  da-nce, 
and  is  regarding  his  visittrs  benevolently.  Their 
mouths  are  now  closed,  tut  they  have  n»t  said 
nny thing  yet). 

ANNE:  (Impatiently).  Oh,  isn't  anybody  going 
to  say  anything?  Mr.  Latimer,  while  Leonard 
is  thinking  of  something,  you  might  introduce 
me  lo  his  wife. 

LATIMER:  I  beg  your  pardon.  Eustasia,  this  is 
Anne. 

ANNE:  How  do  you  do? 
EUSTASIA:  How  do  you  do? 
I.ATIMER:  Leonard,  this  is  Nicholas. 
NICHOLAS:   (Nodding).     We've  met.     Quite  old 
friends. 

LEONARD:  I  repudiate  the  friendship.     We  met 
— under  false  pretences.     I — I — Well,  upon  my 
word,  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
NICHOLAS:  Then   don't   say   it,    old    boy.      Here 
we  all  are,  and  we've  got  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
LEONARD:  I — I — a — tish — oo! 
EUSTASIA:   (/I/armed).      Leonard,    you    hnve    3 
cold  ! 

NICHOLAS:  A  very  nasty  cold. 
ANNE:  (Coldly).  It  will  be 
better  when  he  has  finished 
his  breakfast. 

LEONARD:  (Hurt).  I  have 
finished  my  breakfast.  A 
long  time  ago. 
ANNE:  I  beg  your  pardon. 
(She  indicates  the  towel 
around  hit  neck).  I  misun- 
derstood. 

LEONARD:   (Pulling  it  away). 
I've  been  shaving. 
EUSTASIA:  But,      L  e  o  n  a  r  d, 
dear,  I  don't  understand.  I've 
never  known  you   ill  before. 


LEONARD:  I  never  have  been  ill  before.  But  I 
am  ill  now.  Very  ill.  And  nobody  minds  at 
all.  This  fellow  Latimer  inveigles  me  here 
.  .  .  and  purposely  gives  me  a  cold.  You 
(pointing  accusingly  to  Anne)  are  entirely  un- 
moved by  my  sufferings,  instead  of  which  you 
make  fun  of  the  very  simple  breakfast  which  I 
had  forced  myself  to  eat.  You  (to  Nicholas) 
run  away  with  my  wife,  at  a  time  when  I  am 
ill  and  unable  to  protect  her,  and  you  (to 
Eustasia) — Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  sur- 
prise me,  Eustasia,  you  surprise  me.  I  didn't 
think  you  had  it  in  you. 

LATIMER:  A  masterly  summing-up  of  the  case. 
Well,  I  hope  you're  all  ashamed  of  yourselves. 
EUSTASIA:  But,  Leonard,  how  rash  of  you  to 
think  of  running  away  with  a  cold  like  this. 
(She  goes  up  and  comforts  him).  You  must 
take  care  of  yourself — Eustasia  will  take  care 
of  you,  and  get  you  well.  Poor  boy!  He  had 
a  nasty,  nasty  cold,  and  nobody  looked  after 
him.  Mr.  Latimer,  I  shall  want  some  mustard, 
and  hot  water,  and  eucalyptus — 
LATIMER:  But,  of  course! 

LEONARD:  (To  Anne).  There  you  are!  As 
soon  as  somebody  who  really  understands  ill- 
ness comes  on  the  scene,  you  see  what  happens. 
Mustard,  eucalyptus — she  has  it  all  at  her 
fingers'  ends. 

DOMINIC:   (He  enters).     Yes,  sir? 
LATIMER:  A   small   mustard   and   water  for   his 
lor.-lship. 

EUSTASIA:  It's  to  put  his  feet  in,  not  to  drink. 
LATIMER:  A   large   mustard   and   water. 
DOMINIC:  Yes,  sir. 
EUSTASIA:  Hot  water. 
DOMINIC:  Yes,  my   lady. 

EU^TASIA:  And  if  you  have  any  eucalyptus — 
DOMINIC:  Yes,  my  lady,  we  got  some  in  specially 
for  his  lordship 

LATIMER:  Did  Mr.  Nicholas  absorb  all  the  last 
bottle? 

DOMINIC:  Yes,  sir. 

NICHOLAS:   (With  feeling).     I  fairly  lived  on  it. 
DOMINIC:   (To    Eustasia).      Is    there    anything 
else   his   lordship   will   require? 
NICHOLAS:  What   about   a   mustard-plaster? 
LEONARD:  Please  mind  your  own  business. 
EUSTASIA:  No,    I    don't    think    there's    anything 
else,  thank  you. 

NICHOLAS:  Well,  I  call  that  very  unfair.  I  had 
one. 

LEONARD:  Oh,    did    you?      Well,    in    that    case. 
Eustasia,  I  certainly  don't  see  why — 
LATIMER:   (To  Dominic).     Two  mustard  plast- 
ers.   We  mustn't  grudge  his  lordship  anything. 
DOMINIC:  Yes,  sir.     (He  exists). 
EUSTASIA:   (To     Leonard).       Now     come     over 
here,  darling,  away  from  the  door.      (She  leads 
him  to  an  arm-chair  in  the  corner  of  the  room). 
Lean  on  me. 


THE  NEXT  PLAY 
To  Be  Given  In  This  Series  Will  Be 

"THE   FIRST   FIFTY  YEARS" 

Play  in  7  Scenes  by  Henry  Myers 

A  New  American  Playwright 
which  is  now  running  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  New  York,  with  great  success 


ANNE:  Surely  one  can  walk  with  a  cold  in  the 
head! 

NICHOLAS:  No,  it's  very  dangerous. 
LATIMER:  Nicholas  speaks  as  an  expert. 
EUSTASIA:   (Settling  Leonard).     There!     Is  that 
comfy ! 

LEONARD:  Thank  you,  Eurasia. 
EUSTASIA:  We'll  soon  have  you  all  right,  dear. 
LEONARD:   (Pressing  her  hand).    Thank  you. 
LATIMER:   (After    a    little    silence).      Well,    as 
Nicholas  said  just  now,  "Here  we  all  are,  and 
we've  got  to  make  the  best  of  it."     What  are 
we  all  going  to  do? 

ANNE:  Please  leave  me  out  of  it.  I  can  make 
my  own  arrangements.  (She  gives  them  a  cool 
little  bow  as  she  goes  out.)  If  you  will  excuse  me. 
DOMINIC:  (He  comes  in  with  a  clinical  ther- 
mometer on  a  tray).  I  thought  that  her  ladyship 
might  require  a  thermometer  for  his  lordship's 
temperature. 

EUSTASIA:  (Coming  to  him).  Thank  you.  I 
think  it  would  be  safer  just  to  take  it.  And  I 
wondered  if  we  couldn't  just  put  this  screen 
round  his  lordship's  chair. 

DOMINIC:  Certainly,  my  lady.     One  can't  be  too 
careful.      (He  helps  her  viith  it). 
EUSTASIA:  Yes,  that's  right. 

LATIMER:  (To  Nicholas).  Did  ytu  have  the 
screen? 

NICHOLAS:  Oh,  rather. 
LATIMER:  And  the  thermometer? 
NICHOLAS:  Yes   .    .    .   Funny  thing  was   I   liked 
it  just   at   first.      I   don't   mean  the   actual   ther- 
mometer.    I  mean  all  the  fussing. 
LATIMER:  It's  a  wonderful  invention,  a  cold   in 
the    head.      It    finds    you   out.      There's    nothing 
like   it,   Nicholas,   nothing. 

Anne  and  Nicholas,  now  left  at  loose  ends, 
decide  to  stay  on — Anne  because  she  has  no 
money,  and  Nicholas  because  he  is  falling  in 
love  with  Anne.  When  Anne  borrows  her  fare 
home  from  him,  however,  and  tells  him  she  does 
not  love  him,  he  decides  with  Leonard,  now  a 
well  man,  that  they  are  about  fed  up  with 
women,  and  that  their  truest  happiness  lies  in 
escaping  together  to  the  south  of  France.  They 
admit  Latimer  to  their  scheme,  and  explain  thai 
their  only  difficulty  is  how  to  keep  Eustasia  from 
following  Leonard.  They  try  to  persuade 
Dominic  to  pretend  illness  in  order  to  detain 
Eustasia.  Failing  in  that,  Latimer  consents  to 
become  the  victim,  only  to  have  the  agreeable 
experience  of  being  cared  for  by  Anne,  instead 
of  Eustasia,  who  has  be«ome  occupied  with  one 
of  the  men-servants  suddenly  fallen  ill.  Latimer 
then  tells  Anne  that  she  must  stay  to  chaperonc 
him  and  Eustasia,  and  Anne,  nothing  loath  to 
stay,  tells  him  so,  to  his  great  satisfaction. 
The  play  ends  with  the  unwelcome  arrival  nf 
another  runaway  couple. 
A  VOICE  FROM  OUTSIDI:  Oh 
— er — is  this  an  hotel?  My 
chauffeur  said — we've  had 
an  accident — 

DOMINIC:  He  was  quite  cor- 
rect, sir.  This  is  a  sort  of 
hotel.  But  it's  closed  just 
now,  sir —  (He  glances 
round  at  Latimer  and  Anne) 
— pending  a  change  in  the 
management.  (He  shuts  and 
bolts  the  door,  then  draws 
the  curtains). 

Curtain 
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OLGA  COOK 
As  the  heroine  of  that 
charming  operetta  of 
bye-gone  days,  "Blos- 
som Time,"  this  de- 
lightful prima  donmi 
achieves  the  greatest 
triumph  of  a  career 
which  includes  leading 
r61es  in  the  "Passing 
Show  of  1921"  and  the 
"Century  Promenade" 


White 

FRANK  CRUMIT 

Singing  love  ditties  comes 
like  second  nature  to  this 
actor,  now  playing  opposite 
Julia  Sanderson  in 
"Tangerine" 


Apeda 


JAMES  BARTON 


This  irresistible  laugh-maker,  co-starring  in 
"The  Rose  of  Stamboul,"  has  only  recently 
come  into  the  limelight.  Two  years  ago  he  was 
an  obscure,  burlesque  comedian;  today,  his 
name  spells  magic  on  the  operetta  stage 


Lewis-Smith 

JULIA  SANDERSON 
Broadway  would  not  know  itself  with- 
out the  name  of  this  popular  star,  now 
in   "Tangerine,"    blazing   outside    one 
of  its  theatres 


MARION 
GREEN 

One  of  that  con- 
stellation of  three 
which  twinkles  so 
brightly  in  "The 
Rose  of  Stamboul," 
this  talented  actor 
is  repeating  the 
success  he  achieved 
two  years  ago  in 
"Monsieur  Beau- 
caire" 


\peda 


STARS         AND         NEAR-STARS 


IN 


MUSICAL         COMEDY 


Is  the  Stage  Beauty  Really  Beautiful? 

Handsomest  Actresses  Often  a  Disappointment   When  Seen  Away  From  the  Footlights 


WHEN  Jack  Norworth  went  to  the 
theatre  for  the  Monday  morning 
rehearsal  of  the  vaudeville  bill  of 
the  week,  the  manager  of  the  house  asked 
him  to  introduce  to  the  audience  the  "head- 
liners"  of  the  week,  two  girls  who  had 
drawn  a  $6,000  newspaper  prize  for  being 
"the  most  beautiful  girls  in  Ohio."  Nor- 
worth  did  not  decline  such  an  invitation, 
was  presented  to  the  girls  and  during  six 
following  days,  he  led  the  trembling  beau- 
ties before  the  footlights  at  two  perform- 
ances. 

He's  a  connoiseur  in  such  matters,  ar- 
tistically and  professionally,  because  he  has 
had  a  wide  experience — he  has  selected  girls 
for  the  chorus,  and  he  has  worked  with 
many  of  them  selected  by  others — so  I 
asked  him  the  question:  "Is  a  beauty  on 
the  stage  a  beauty  off  the  stage,  and  is  a 
prize-winning  beauty  off-stage  necessarily 
a  beauty  on  the  stage?" 

He  shook  his  head  to  both  questions. 
Audiences  of  the  week  gave  the  same  an- 
swer to  the  second  question ;  but  would 
laymen  have  admitted  as  much  in  a  reply 
to  the  question  about  the  stage  beauty? 
Does  not  the  public  prefer  to  believe  that 
women  who  are  beautiful  on  the  stage  are 
beautiful  everywhere?  And  are  they?  I 
have  asked  myself  the  question  many  times, 
because  for  years  I  have  seen  the  celebrated 
beauties  of  the  stage  without  "war  paint" 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  pinch  myself 
sometimes  to  realize  that  I  was  interview- 
ing the  ones  who  were  so  beautiful  when 
the  calcium  lights  were  turned  upon  their 
features. 

FT  was  certain  that  the  prize-winning 
•*•  beauties  had  beautiful  facial  lines  off- 
stage; and  it  was  just  as  certain  that  when 
viewed  from  the  theatrical  auditorium, 
they  were  as  beautiful  as  any  actress  who 
knows  how  to  wield  the  paint  stick  and 
the  rabbit-foot. 

I  have  had  dozens  of  experiences  to 
prove  the  contention,  but  I  recall  that  the 
magnificent  Pauline  Frederick  gave  me  first 
what  is  doubtless  the  correct  explanation. 
The  first  time  I  met  her  she  said:  "Now, 
for  heaven's  sake,  don't  tell  me  that  when 
you  saw  me  on  the  stage  last  night  I  was 
beautiful.  When  anyone  tells  me  that  I 
am  beautiful,  I  know  that  what  he  wants 
to  say  is  that  I  have  a  pretty  face  but  no 
brains." 

I  believe  that  the  wise  Miss  Frederick 
saw  a  look  of  surprise  in  my  face,  because 
I  never  had  seen  her  before  off-stage ;  she 
was  not  "fixed  up"  for  the  stage  and  she 
knew  that  she  bore  small  resemblance  to 
the  beauty  I  had  seen  in  the  play.  Now 
was  an  occasion  when  she  showed  "brains" 
rather  than  merely  a  pretty  face. 

"But  it's  the  truth,"  I  ventured;  "when 
I  saw  you  last  evening,  you  seemed  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  creature  my  eyes  had 
looked  upon." 


By  ARCHIE  BELL 

"Oh,  did  I  look  that  way  to  you?  Well, 
you  see  it's  this  way:  I  have  rather  pro- 
nounced features,  a  rather  large  nose,  large 
eyes — and  all  that,  but  the  thing  is  that 
I  know  how  to  make  up  my  face.  It's  large 
features  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
them  up  that' makes  the  ensemble  pleasing." 

AGAIN,  I  was  dining  with  the  most  fa- 
mous of  modern  Roman  beauties,  Lina 
Cavalieri.  I  reminded  her,  as  so  many 
others  have  done,  that  in  operatic  regalia 
she  is  the  most  beautiful  of  women.  It 
seemed  that  she  caught  the  "joker"  in  the 
compliment,  for  Madam  did  not  look  very 
beautiful  that  evening — not  for  Cavalieri 
— and  now  that  she  was  a  vis-a-vis  at  table, 
she  seemed  beautiful  only  as  all  Roman 
girls  one  meets  in  the  streets  of  the  Italian 
capital  are  beautiful.  Stand  at  the  Spanish 
Stairway  for  ten  minutes  and  a  dozen 
beauties  of  the  Cavalieri  type  would  pass. 

But  Lina  Cavalieri  was  frank  about  it. 
"God  made  me  beautiful,"  she  said,  ap- 
parently not  wishing  to  take  too  much 
personal  credit.  I  was  silent,  but  I  wanted 
to  reply:  "God  gave  you  brains  enough  to 
direct  your  hand  when  you  are  making  up 
your  face  for  the  stage." 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  radiant  beauty  of 
the  American  stage  a  few  years  ago,  and 
still  one  of  the  handsomest  of  stage  women, 
Maxine  Elliott,  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  one  of  her  admirers  who  ap- 
proached her  "unawares"- — that  is,  in  real 
life,  while  still  thinking  of  her  radiant 
beauty  before  the  footlights.  She  knew 
and  knows  the  value  of  a  line  or  brush  of 
black,  purple  or  red,  as  few  have  known 
them  and  when  she  stepped  from  the  wings, 
reminded  one  of  a  magnificent  bird  of  para- 
dise. But  Maxine  Elliott  in  a  street  cos- 
tume— well,  here's  an  anecdote  of  what 
I  mean. 

During  the  late  war,  Miss  Elliott  per- 
formed valiant  service  for  the  Allies,  by 
distributing  food  to  Belgians  from  a  barge 
which  was  equipped  from  her  own  private 
funds.  A  French  commission  which  had 
been  appointed  to  erect  a  statue  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  heard  of  the  splendid  work  of  this 
celebrated  beauty  and  decided  that  the 
American  would  be  the  ideal  person  to  pose 
for  the  statue,  if  she  could  be  induced  to 
do  so.  They  made  a  trip  to  her  barge,  and 
were  presented  to  her  as  she  wore  her 
"working  clothes" ;  but  when  they  learned 
that  they  were  addressing  the  lady,  they 
bowed  in  chagrin  for  their  error,  mumbled 
a  few  words  of  praise  for  her  fine  work  and 
retired  as  gracefully  as  possible  without 
suggesting  that  she  become  their  model. 

EVER    see    that    radiant    queen    of    the 
opera,   Mary  Garden,  off  stage?     If 
you   have,   you  have  been  shocked   by  her 
plainness. 

Olga  Nethersole,  one  of  the  most  photo- 
graphed women  in  the  world  down  to  the 


advent  of  motion  pictures,  has  one  of  the 
most  expressive  and  most  animated  faces 
\vithin  recollection.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  be 
as  large  as  saucers  in  that  older  day  when 
she  turned  them  on  Jean  or  Armand  in  the 
play  and  commanded  him  to  follow  her — 
but  one  who  saw  Nethersole  at  close  range, 
when  the  make-up  was  upon  her  face,  felt 
that  he  saw  a  painted  mask.  It  was  no 
more  the  great,  green  eyes  than  the  purple 
streaks  painted  beneath  the  eyes,  the  Indigo 
eyelids  and  daubed,  black  eyelashes  that 
made  these  orbs  seem  to  shoot  fire.  Off- 
stage, Nethersole  was  scarcely  a  prize- 
winning  beauty  in  her  beautiful  youth, 
but  before  the  camera  (which  she  knew 
how  to  fool),  and  in  the  limelight,  she 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  women. 

Edna  May — when  England  considered 
her  the  most  beautiful  of  all  American  girls, 
on  the  stage — looked  very  much  like  an 
unsophisticated  country  girl  without  stage 
make-up,  and  quite  certainly,  she  was  not 
beautiful  as  the  world  judges  beauty. 

Lily  Langtry.  On  the  stage  she  looked 
like  an  empress  (or  as  the  world  believes 
that  empresses  should  look),  but  off-stage 
she  showed  a  pale  complexion,  not  particu- 
larly expressive  eyes  and  while  she  had  a 
well-formed  face,  it  was  not  one  that  was 
noticeable  for  its  beauty  among  the  women 
in  whose  set  she  moved. 

IT  seems  to  be  a  tradition  that  all  stage 
women  must  be  beautiful  and  while  few 
of  them  will  admit  it,  they  rebel  when  it 
is  suggested  that  they  appear  in  parts  that 
necessitate  being  unlovely,  which,  of  course, 
gives  the  popular  legend  currency.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  most  successful  and 
most  popular  of  actresses  have  never  been 
considered  beautiful,  as  note  Maude 
Adams,  Madam  Schumann-Heink,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Marie  Dressier 
— not  to  mention  dozens  of  others — but 
they,  along  with  the  others,  seem  to  cling  to 
the  tradition  that  stage  women  should  be 
as  beautiful  as  possible. 

Observe  Louise  Homer,  as  Azucena  the 
witch  in  "II  Trovatore,"  and  you  will  see 
the  same  lovely  face  that  is  visible  when  she 
sings  Amneris,  the  Egyptian  princess.  Re- 
call Margaret  Illington  in  "Kindling?" 
A  gingham  dress  and  squalid  surroundings 
— but  still  the  beautiful  face. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  stage  beauty  in 
women  is  something  quite  apart  from  off- 
stage beauty?  Is  it  not  likely  that  the 
actress  who  would  register  the  votes  in  a 
contest  would  not  get  them  if  she  were 
observed  after  the  morning  game  of  tenn-is, 
or  if  caught  at  the  bargain-counter  in  a 
department  store,  or  perhaps,  on  a  bath- 
ing beach?  And  in  the  same  way  would 
not  prize-winning  girls  be  overlooked  for 
others,  if  standing  before  a  line  of  electric 
bulbs  on  the  stage — for  girls  with  big  noses, 
big  eyes,  markedly  pronounced  facial 
(Continued  on  page  402) 
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Abbe 


ARNOLD         DALY         IN         "VOLTAIRE" 

As  the  cantankerous  old  French  satirist — the  greatest  the  world  has  known — now   bent  and  infirm   from   advancing 

years,  yet  with  intellectual  powers  as  keen  and  unimpaired  as  when  he  first  lashed  court  and  clergy  with  his  merciless 

wit  and  irony,  Mr.  Daly  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  characterizations  of  his  career 
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How  the  Player  Learns  His  Part 

Astonishing  Feats  of  Memory  As  Shown  In  Recent  Performances 


WHILE  watching  the  play  unfold 
from  the  luxurious  ease  of  your 
orchestra  chair,  have  you  ever  real- 
ized what  a  terrific  physical  and  mental 
effort  it  has  cost  the  player  before  he 
or  she  is  able  to  present  the  impersonation 
you  are  now  enjoying? 

Take,  for  example,  the  important  detail 
of  committing  the  lines  to  memory.  How 
many  of  the  author's  exact  words  would 
you  be  able  to  remember  amid  all  the  con- 
fusion of  stage  business,  entrances  and 
exits?  Sometimes,  an  actor  stumbles  in 
his  lines.  Memory  momentarily  fails  him. 
He  has  to  be  prompted  from  the  wings. 
But  it  happens  very  rarely.  The  wonder 
is,  it  does  not  occur  all  the  time. 

Some  roles  are  comparatively  short, 
necessitating  only  brief  study.  But  occa- 
sionally, as  for  instance  in  Shaw's  "Back 
to  Methuselah,"  the  actor  is  plunged  into 
a  sea  of  words  in  a  role  "nearly-as-long 
as  Hamlet,"  which  holds  the  record  for 
long-distance  verbiage.  When  this  occurs, 
his  friends,  even  his  enemies,  speak  kindly 
of  him.  The  critics  go  out  of  their  way  to 
mention  the  interminable  dialogue,  and 
commend  the  marvellous  feat  of  memori- 
zation. But  the  actor,  himself,  takes  his 
enforced  verbosity  philosophically. 

SO  it  is  with  Albert  Bruning,  who  plays 
the  Elderly  Gentleman  in  Shaw's  new 
play.  Though  not  as  young  as  he  might  be, 
this  character's  loquacity  has  not  been  less- 
ened by  the  years.  He  talks  and  talks  and 
talks  some  more.  The  minutes,  and  the 
hours  pass,  and  still  he  holds  forth,  with  a 
harangue  on  first  this  subject,  and  then 
another.  He  never  falters  for  an  instant. 
He  is  wound  up  for  the  evening.  Shavian 
philosophy  is  having  its  innings.  Shaw's 
mouthpiece  may  grow  weary  and  faint,  but 
still  he  talks.  Off  stage  you  ask  Mr.  Brun- 
ing  how  much  of  the  time  he  is  orating 
during  the  performance,  and  he  absent- 
mindedly  answers: 

"All  of  the  time."  Then  he  corrects 
himself,  as  he  whimsically  remarks: 
"Well,  you  can't  blame  me  for  saying  that. 
It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  I  am  talking 
incessantly,  without  a  pause.  Though,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  others  in  the  cast  aren't 
at  a  loss  for  words,  either." 

Because  Mr.  Bruning  studied  his  role 
direct  from  Shaw's  book,  he  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  estimate  exactly  how  long  it  is. 

"But  judge  for  yourself,"  he  said. 
"There  are  100  pages  to  the  book.  I  have 
about  two-thirds  of  the  dialogue.  I  be- 
lieve if  my  role  were  typewritten  in  the 
regular  form  in  which  roles  are  usually 
distributed  to  actors,  mine  would  bs 
two  hundred  sheets  or  more.  My 
longest  speech — that  about  the  Irish — 
covers  at  least  two  closely  printed  pages  of 
the  book.  I  have  made  only  one  longer 
stage  speech,  and  that  was  in  "Strife,"  and 
was  in  the  form  of  a  harangue. 


By  CAROL  BIRD 

"Though  my  role  is  said  to  be  as  long 
as  'Hamlet,'  this  may  not  be  so.  'Ham- 
let' is  spread  over  five  acts,  while  the 
extraordinarily  long  role  of  the  Elderly 
Gentleman  is  concentrated  in  one  act,  so 
it  seems  a  great  deal  longer,  perhaps,  than 
it  actually  is.  The  book  contains  forty- 
three  pages  of  the  first  act  alone,  which,  I 
believe,  takes  about  two  hours  to  play.  It 
certainly  appears  to  me  as  though  I  am 
talking  all  of  that  time." 

ASKED  how  long  it  required  to  study 
the  role,  and  what  his  system  was  for 
accomplishing  the  marvellous  memoriza- 
tion feat,  Mr.  Bruning  said: 

"I  had  the  part  in  my  hands  four  weeks. 
I  studied  right  from  the  book.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  set  about  mechanically  to  memor- 
ize lines.  I  absorbed  the  entire  play  first. 
Then  I  studied  the  characters,  and  their 
personalities,  and  intonations  and  variety 
of  speech.  The  actor's  greatest  difficulty, 
particularly  in  exceptionally  long  roles,  is 
to  give  life  to  his  lines.  He  must  strive 
for  spontaneity,  so  that  when  he  launches 
forth  into  a  long  and  involved  speech  it 
will  sound  as  though  it  were  impregnated 
with  his  thoughts,  his  philosophy,  and  as 
though  he  were  using  his  own  medium  of 
expression.  He  must  not  appear  to  be 
merely  a  mouthpiece  for  the  author,  me- 
chanically uttering  his  written  words. 
Everything  he  says  must  sound  spontane- 
ous, and  as  though  it  comes  from — well — 
as  though  it  comes  from  the  'inside'  in- 
stead of  merely  from  the  outside.  That 
may  not  be  particularly  lucid,  but  it  ex- 
presses well  what  I  mean. 

"Though  Shaw's  lines  for  the  Elderly 
Gentleman  are  brilliant  and  beautifully 
chosen,  his  individualism  of  expression 
makes  things  a  bit  difficult  sometimes.  The 
lines  of  Hamlet  are  more  like  verse,  and 
they  fall  easily  on  the  ear,  and  are  as  easy 
to  speak,  but  with  Mr.  Shaw's  lines  this 
is  not  the  case." 

ANOTHER  noted  "long,  fat"  part,  in 
which  an  actor  accomplished  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  in  the  aft  of  memorization, 
was  that  of  "Deburau,"  when  Lionel 
Atwill  had  verbosity  thrust  upon  him. 
Though  Mr.  Atwill  could  not  recall  the 
exact  number  of  his  lines,  he,  too,  declared 
that  he  believed  the  part  longer  than  that 
of  Hamlet.  His  description  of  the  way  he 
learned  the  role — the  system  he  pursued  to 
become  letter-perfect,  is  interesting. 

"I  do  not  use  what  is  termed  the  'photo- 
graphic' method  of  studying  a  part," 
said  Mr.  Atwill.  "By  this  method  an  actor 
stamps  the  lines  upon  his  brain.  He  reads 
them  over  and  over  again  until  they  are 
transferred  from  the  paper  to  his  mind,  and 
until  he  has  memorized  them  exactly.  This 
course  is  much  the  same  as  that  pursued  by 
the  child  at  school  who  studies  a  piece  for 
a  school  entertainment.  Stock  actors  study 


this  way,  stars  rarely  ever.  I  do  not  mean 
to  disparage  this  system.  It  undoubtedly 
is  the  most  effective  one  that  can  be  used 
when  a  role  must  be  learned  in  a  very  short 
time,  or  when  an  actor  must  step  into  a 
role  unexpectedly,  because  of  the  sudden  ill- 
ness of  the  actor  who  originally  studied  the 
part.  Stock  actors  change  roles  so  fre- 
quently that  they  have  no  other  alternative. 
They  must  study  their  lines  by  the  quick- 
est method  possible. 

"In  the  case  of  a  star,  however,  he  usu- 
ally knows  what  his  new  role  will  be  four 
or  five  months  in  advance.  He  is  provided 
with  a  manuscript  of  the  entire  play,  and 
can  go  over  it  thoroughly  at  his  leisure,  take 
his  time  studying  his  own  particular  part, 
and  by  any  method  he  prefers.  I  rarely 
ever  study  from  copy  which  carries  only 
my  own  lines.  I  study  from  the  manu- 
script of  the  entire  play.  My  method  is 
first  to  assimilate  the  play  in  its  entirety. 
I  want  to  know  all  about  the  play,  why 
certain  characters  do  and  say  certain  things, 
what  the  motives  are  that  prompt  certain 
reactions  on  their  part.  I  study  all  of  the 
characters  just  as  I  would  study  men  and 
women  with  whom  I  was  to  be  associated 
with  intimately  for  a  certain  period  of 
time. 

I  AM  almost  afraid  merely  to  memorize 
the  lines.  At  any  rate,  I  am  afraid  to 
memorize  them  until  I  know  why  I  utter 
those  words  which  the  author  placed  in  my 
mouth.  Memorization  is  a  purely  mechani- 
cal proceeding — the  easiest  and  most  negli- 
gible phase  of  studying  a  role.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  merely  a  puppet,  rattling  forth 
in  precise  order  a  certain  batch  of  words 
without  first  getting  to  the  fundamental  and 
basic  reasons  why  those  words  were  said 
at  all.  After  reading  over  the  new  play 
thoroughly,  and  making  mental  and  written 
notes  regarding  it,  I  usually  go  over  it 
with  the  author  or  adaptor.  The  author 
is  the  one  whose  brain  conceived  the  char- 
acters of  the  play,  and  he,  like  a  parent, 
knows  more  about  his  brain-child's  char- 
acter and  characteristics  than  anyone  else 
possibly  could.  From  him  I  get  many 
valuable  side-lights  on  character.  Some- 
times we  agree  on  certain  changes,  re- 
visions, deletions,  additions.  We  collabor- 
ate on  the  finished  play,  and  hold  many 
conferences  at  frequent  intervals. 

"Then  I  go  ahead  and  learn  my  part. 
With  several  months'  time  in  which  to 
study,  there  is  no  necessity  for  mad  haste. 
Not  that  I  have  not  known  the  necessity 
of  'slogging.'  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  I've  slogged 
it  with  a  wet  towel  around  my  head  for 
hours  at  a  time,  studying  all  through  the 
night,  and  meeting  the  dawn  with  a  fright- 
ful headache,  and  dull,  aching  eyes. 

"While  studying  my  lines,  I  pace  up  and 
down  the  room  holding  the  manuscript,  and 
reading  aloud.  This  part  of  mastering  my 
(Continued  on  page  404) 
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(Below) 

MARY  LAWTON 
Picked  out  by  the  superman, 
G.  B.  S.  himself,  for  the  role 
of  Julia  in  "The  Philanderers," 
this  actress  is  once  more  in- 
terpreting Shaw  as  the  Domes- 
tic Minister  and  Lilith  respec- 
tively, in  "Back  to  Methuselah" 


ESTHER  HOWARD 

Whose  great  hit  In  "The 
Sweetheart  Shop,"  has 
been  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  Chicago  sea- 
son. One  of  the  most 
promising  of  our  new 
comediennes,  she  has  a 
method  all  her  own,  keep- 
ing her  audience  in  hys- 
terics of  laughter  from 
the  minute  she  comes  on, 
to  the  end  of  the  play 


MARGARET    WYCHERLEY 

To  act  five  rdles  in  the  same 
play  is  a  protean  feat  which 
only  very  few  actresses  could 
manage  successfully.  But  Miss 
Wycherley  is  quite  equal  to  it 
as  the  Serpent,  the  Maid,  Mrs. 
Lutestring,  the  Oracle  and  the 
She-Ancient  in  "Back  to 
Methuselah" 


CMoffett 


OBradlcy 


Goldberg 


OUTSTANDING         FIGURES         IN         RECENT         PLAYS 
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Fletcher  Free  Library 


Adrift  In  the  Roaring  Forties 

O'Neill's  "Hairy  Ape" — A  "Little"  Motion  Picture  Movement — Knocking  the  Critics 


THE     HAIRY     APE"     is     Rodin's 
Thinker    awake.      It    is    the    mud 
searching  for  a  brain.  It  is  the  dumb 
that  has  found  a  tongue  of  thunder.     It  is 
an  earthquake  ripping  and  rending  civiliza- 
tion. To  me,  "The  Hairy  Ape"  is  colossal. 
It  is  Eugene  O'Neill's 
i       masterpiece.   It  is  the 
most   vitriolic,   satiric 
play  of  which  I  have 
any    knowledge.  Vic- 
tor Hugo  would  have 
shouted       himself 
hoarse  over  it. 

^^j  My  Louis        Wolheim 

I  /£     U          was  elected  by  nature 

iL  for    just    that    part. 

i^fl  He  terrifies,  he  men- 

k^fl  aces — and      he     gets, 

not   under  our  skins, 
Beni.  De  Cassercs 

but    into    our    dugs. 

He   is   the  pariah  of 

the  earthcycles.  We  loathe  him  and  sim- 
ultaneously feel  a  profound  sympathy  with 
him. 

"The  Hairy  Ape"  is  Drama— Greek  in 
its  simplicity,  Hugoesque,  Homeresque, 
Whitmanesque. 

It  is,  in  America,  a  reversion  to  brains. 

*          #         # 

TVOTHING  has  done  more  to  raise  the 
level  of  plays  in  this  country  than  the 
"little"  and  intimate  theatres.  If  the  part 
is  not  greater  than  the  whole,  it  at  least 
is  ofter.  worth  more.  I  caught  "Bob" 
Kane,  general  production  manager  of  the 
Famous  Players,  on  the  fly  the  other  day 
in  front  of  the  Library.  He  drew  me  un- 
der the  smiling  jowls  of  one  of  the  Lions 
(or  are  they  just  super- chow-chows?)  and 
confided  to  me  the  secret  of  his  life — that 
the  time  is  not  far  ahead  when  there  will 
be  begun  an  intimate  or  "little"  motion 
picture  movement. 

"It  is  bound  to  come,"  said  Mr.  Kane. 
"And  it  will  have  the  same  effect  on  pic- 
tures that  the  'little'  theatre  movement  has 
had  on  the  spoken  drama.  Then  will  come 
the  era  of  the  artist,  the  highbrow.  Think 
of  screening  Keats'  'The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,' 
Shelley's  'Prometheus  Unbound,'  or  some 
of  the  best  tales  of  Poe  and  de  Maupas- 
sant !  It  will  silence  forever  these  who  say 
that  the  motion  picture  is  not  an  art.  It 
may  become  the  supreme  art — a  blending 
and  marriage  of  all  the  arts.  The  intimate 
motion  picture  points  the  way." 

Speed  the  day,  I  say,  when  the  "movie" 
breaks  the  shackles  of  Lizzie  and  John — 

and  the  sponge-headed      nsors! 

*         »         * 

J£DGAR  SALTUS  said  to  me  one  day, 
"I  hope  you  will  not  succumb  to  the 
vice  of  sincerity.  If  you  have  genius,  you 
are  permitted  to  be  as  insincere  as  you 
please." 

I  find  that  the  newspaper  dramatic 
critics  of  New  York  are  a  densely  sincere 
tribe.  Probably  because  not  one  of  them 


By  BENJAMIN  de  CASSERES 

has  an  ounce  of  genius.  Since  James 
Huneker  did  drama  for  The  Sun,  we  have 
had  no  one  with  imagination,  insight,  en- 
thusiasm, or  the  satire  that  slays.  Maybe 
I  ought  to  make  an  exception  of  Kenneth 
MacGowan,  who  doesn't  hesitate  to  dip  his 
pen  in  his  emotions  as  well  as  his  brain. 
He  actually  wrifes  as  though  he  were  a 
human  being,  and  not  a  blase  bluff. 

"Let  us  find  out  what  the  play  isn't.  Let 
us  analyze  what  the  playwright  might 
have  put  in,"  seems  to  be  the  formula  of 
most  of  our  critics.  What  O'Neill  might 
have  done  in  "The  Hairy  Ape"!  wails 
one  critic.  This  means,  of  course,  "I'll  tell 
you  at  a  Rand  School  lecture  next  week 
how  I  would  have  done  it — if  I  had  the 
brains  to  do  it." 

*  *         » 

'THEN  there  is  the  critic  who  will 
_  laboriously  and  ponderously  analyze  a 
musical  comedy,  built  for  entertainment 
purposes  alone,  as  if  he  were  writing  about 
a  newly-found  tragedy  of  Aeschylus.  This 
is  the  J.  Ranken  Towse  school  of  ultra- 
solemnity.  With  this  school  humor  and 
enthusiasm  are  forms  of  decadence.  Their 
English  is  tailor-made.  Their  Prospero  is 
Brander  Matthews. 

Woollcott  makes  at  times  titanic  efforts 
to  get  out  of  his  strait-jacket.  He  sud- 
denly blows  up  all  over  the  column  in 
dithyrambs  and  radical  similes.  I  like  it. 
It  is  at  least  a  sign  of  life,  of  carelessness, 
of  buoyant  hang-overs.  I  don't  think 
Woollcott  takes  himself  very  seriously. 
There  is  sometimes  a  blithe  insincerity  in 
his  Tuesday  mornings.  What  he  needs  is 
a  trip  abroad  with  his  friend,  George  Jean 
Nathan.  A  play  a  night  on  the  Continent 
for  a  year — and  each  would  return  bene- 
fited. Woollcott  could  develop  his  riant 
insincerity  to  the  point  of  genius,  and 
Nathan  would  absorb  some  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Alexander. 

*  *          * 

PHE  genius  of  Alan  Dale  is  a  ceaseless 
source  of  amusement  to  me.  "Egad !" 
said  Alan  when  a  youth — -"Egad!  I'll  be 
flippant,  gar  bli'me!  I'll  veneer  my  vacuity 
with  prejudices — which  people  will  take 
for  individuality  and  a  cynical  sauciness 
which  people  will  take  for  brilliancy!"  But 
what  I  like  about  Monsieur  Dale  is  his 
combativeness,  the  grand  pageant  of  his 
prejudices,  his  well-written  ignorabilia,  his 
hump  classical. 

Wherever  three  people  congregate  they 
fight  over  the  "movies"  and  George  Jean 
Nathan.  You  are  either  Nathan  or  anti- 
Nathan.  There  is  no  middle  ground  of 
tolerance.  There  must  be  a  great  deal  in 
Nathan,  because  he  gets  my  goat  once  a 
month.  Like  his  partner,  Mencken,  he 
makes  me  tearing  mad.  I  always  feel  like 
arguing  with  these  two  men  ceaselessly. 
The  trouble  with  George  Jean  is  that  he 
has  read  too  many  plays.  Like  the  man 
who  never  drank  anything  in  his  life  but 


wine,  his  other  taste-cells  are  dried  up. 

But  we  can't  afford  to  lose  Nathan  —  he 
hammers  the  other  critics.  And  that's  a 
delight. 


DAMROSCH  has  made  a 

discovery.  It  almost  ranks  with  the 
discoveries  of  Newton,  Darwin,  a-nd  Ein- 
stein. He  says  there  is  a  paid  opera  claque. 
This  claque,  it  seems,  drags  unwilling 
singers  before  the  curtain  time  and  -time 
again  to  bow.  I  cannot  believe  this.  We 
know  that  the  great  vocal  artists  at  the 
Metropolitan  believe  that  a  high  C  is  its- 
own  reward.  Applause  sets  up  vibrations 
that  are  injurious  to  their  vocal  chords- 
and  affects  deleteriously  their  tympani. 

They  are  all  too  modest  to  be  engaged  in 
anything  so  unprofessional  as  the  employ- 
ment of  palm-whackers  and  leather-lunged' 
"encore!"  warblers.  Mr.  Damrosch,  you 
stretch  plausibility  to  the  breaking  point. 
What  we  do  need  in  New  York,  though, 
is  a  "Boo!"  claque  at  some  of  our  theatres. 

*  #         * 

ARNOLD  DALY  is  the  Don  Quixote 
of  the  stage.  His  career  has  been  just 
one  fascinating  experiment  after  the  other. 
He  is  a  born  romantic  and  there  is  nothing: 
he  will  not  try  to  do.  He  never  fails  be- 
cause all  that  he  does  aims  at  the  best,  and 
if  he  does  not  have  long  runs  —  well,  the 
gesture  was  worth  while,  as  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  said  as  he  tossed  his  last  bag  of 
gold  to  the  actor  that  he  admired  in  the 
Moliere  comedy.  He  was  the  next  man 
after  Mansfield  who  dared  to  do  Shaw. 
He  put  the  superman  of  Herman  Bahr  on- 
the  stage.  His  last  try  was  as  Voltaire, 
not  one  of  his  best  characters,  but  some- 
thing that  was  worth  the  doing  if  only  to- 
have  it  said  that  it  was  done.  I  would  like 
to  see  him  do  Peer  Gynt.  His  work  in 
"The  Tavern"  was  unforgettable.  At  that 
time  I  said  that  he  just  lacked  genius. 
But  his  talent  is  of  such  a  high  order 
a-nd  his  daring  of  such  genuine  matter 
that  the  history  of  the  American  stage  can- 
not be  written  without  putting  Arnold' 

Daly's  name  in  capitals. 

*  *         * 

TT  is  certain  that  the  Russians  cannot  build' 
a  play.  They  lack  the  humor,  the  one 
thing  needful  in  welding  action  and 
thought.  They  have  ideas  but  they  cannot 
express  them.  Because  the  Russians  are 
inarticulate. 

In  Dostoievsky's  celebrated  story  called 
"The  Idiot,"  which  has  been  made  into  a 
play,  there  have  been  certain  marvellous 
things  done  by  Reginald  Pole,  so  subtle 
and  so  unlike  anything  that  has  been  done, 
that  it  may  react  as  poison  on  the  mind  of 
the  American  public. 

The  sombreness  of  the  setting,  and  the 
crunching  major  chord  that  runs  through 
it,  is  offset  for  a  moment  by  the  very  telling 
line:  "Why  take  life  so  seriously,  when 
life  does  not  do  so  with  us?" 
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(Riglit> 
•JOSEPHINE     DRAKE 

As  Maisie  Lee,  the  lo- 
quacious demi-mondaine 
in  "Lilies  of  the  Field," 
this  experienced  actress, 
:i  graduate  from  Wash, 
ington  society  circles, 
made  a  distinct  hit. 
Theatregoers  also  re. 
member  her  as  John 
Harrymore's  leading  wo- 
man in  "Boys  of  Com- 
pany IV' 


Goldberg 

ERNITA    LASCELI.RS 

This  personable  En 
actress,  first  seen  in 
<\M-erica  in  "The  Phil- 
anderer," gives  dignity 
and  distinction  to  the 
difficult  role  of  Eve  in 
the  Theatre  Guild's  pro- 
duction of  Shaw's 
fjinbistic  "Back  to 
Methuselah" 


LOHR 

Distinguished  Eng.lish 
actress,  formerly  leading 
lady  with  Beerbohm 
Tree,  and  recently  seen 
here  in  "The  Voice  From 
the  Minaret,"  a  not  too 
worthy  vehicle  for  her 
lovely  voice  and  charm- 
ing presence 


White 


PLAYERS         OF         CHARM         AND         DISTINCTION 
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Setting    for    Act    III,    "The    Varying    Shore,"    by    Clifford    F.    Peraber 

Costumes  By — 

Sartorial  Artist  Almost  As  Important  As  Anthof  And  Actor 
By  ARTHUR  MOSS 


Louis     XlVth     Costume 

(Bland    O'Connell)     in 

"Marjolaine" 

IN    theatre   programs   of    a   decade    ago, 
there    usually    appeared    this   bald    an- 
nouncement:      "Scenery      by      Smith 
Scenery  Co.,  Furnishings  by  Brown   Fur- 
nishing Co.,  Costumes  by  Green  Costume 
Co."    The  information,  for  those  it  might 
int&rest,   was   there,   but   it    interested   no- 
body.   Urban,  Bakst,  Jones,  Simonson,  had 
not  yet  brought  to  our  stage  the  originality, 
freshness,  and  beauty  of  their  new  scenic 
art.     We  still  wallowed   in   the  old   style 
settings  with  their  conventional  back  drops, 
crude  in  design,  tawdry  in  coloring.     The 
settings  were  so  bad  and  the  costumes  so 
inartistic,    that    nobody    really    cared    whoj 
furnished  them.    In  general,  the  accessories 
produced  by  the  traditional  methods  of  these 
factories,    made    for    a   cheap    and   shabby 
effect :  the  so-called  tinsel  aspect  of  the  stage 
was  emphasized.     Not  that  all  producers 
were    niggardly,    but    it    seemed    that    no 
matter    how    much 
they   spent,    the   re- 
sult of  their  outlay 
was    merely    garish. 
They   were    getting 
the  shoddy,  machine- 
made     products     of 
factories  when  the 
real    need    was    for 
the      creations       of 
artists     and     crafts- 
men. 

Then,  suddenly, 
came  a  change.  The 
Russian  Ballet  burst 
dazzlingly  upon  the 
town.  We  got  a 
severe  jolt  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  art 
practically  applied. 
Attention  was  fo- 
cused on  the  start- 
ling costumes  of 
Leon  Bakst.  Also, 


Prime    Minister 

(Frederick   Kerr),   in 

"The   Czarina" 


Lady-in- Waiting     to     the     Empress     of 

Russia  (18th  Century),   (Lois  Meredith) 

in  "The  Czarina" 


at  that  time,  the  Reinhart  production  of 
"Sumurun"  made  a  decided  impression  due 
in  a  large  measure,  to  the  brilliant  Oriental 
costumes  designed  by  Bernhard  Pankok. 
One  producer  after  another  discovered  that 
it  was  possible  to  call  the  artist  into  con- 
sultation, and  that  artistic  ideas  might  very 
well  improve  the  quality  (and  with  it  the 
box-office  power)  of  their  productions. 

•  At  first,  the  innovations  were  noticeable 
only  in  the  settings.  Then  attention  was 
given  to  the  development  of  new  lighting 
effects.  Finally,  came  a  great  rush  to  shake 
the  products  of  the  antiquated  costume- 
factories,  and  the  business  of  costuming  a 
show  progressed  along  with  the  improve- 
ments realized  in  the  other  departments  of 
stagecraft.  And  once  again  must  be  men- 
tioned the  Russian  Ballet,  for  Bakst  was 
really  the  first  costume  designer  to  be  taken 
seriously  as  such  in  America. 


Louis     XlVth     Costume 

(D  o  r  « i    Green)    in 

"Marjolaine" 

With  the  advent  of  the  Russian  master, 
a  host  of  native  talent  was  uncovered,  first 
and  foremost  of  whom  was  Robert  Edmond 
Jones.  Now  even  the  casual  theatregoer 
is  familiar  with  the  names  of  such  costume 
designers  as  James  Reynolds,  Alice  O'Neill, 
Robert  Locker,  Pieter  Mijer,  and  Bland- 
ing  Sloan. 

.  The  costume  designer  of  today  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  stage  presentation.  His  name  is  featured, 
his  costume  plates  are  exhibited  in  the 
theatre  lobby,  and  his  designs  are  repro- 
duced widely  in  current  magazines.  Whole 
numbers  are  introduced  in  spectacular  pro- 
ductions to  give  sway  to  his  fancies  in  the 
creation  of  new  designs. 

One  of  the  important  points  in  the 
transition  from  the  costumer's  products  to 
the  artist's  creations  (the  point  which  most 
impressed  the  commercial  manager),  was 
that  the  work  of  the 
artist  was  compara- 
tively inexpensive. 
Think  of  the  spec- 
t  a  c  u  1  a  r  effects 
achieved  by  Leon 
Bakst  in  the  cos- 
tumes for  "Scheher- 
azade," "Peri,"  and 
other  ballets,  at  as- 
tonishingly low  cost. 
It  was  found  that  he 
used  inexpensive 
materials,  imitation 
jewels,  and  paint 
artistically  applied. 
A  simple  formula 
but  an  intelligent 
one.  His  methods 
soon  displaced  those 
of  the  old  school 
whose  program  in- 
volved the  u  s  e  of 

(Continued   on   page   404) 


French      Ambassador 

(Ian  Keith),  in  "The 

Czarina" 
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Mr.  Hornblow  Goes  to  the  Play 


PLYMOUTH.  "VOLTAIRE."  Comedy 
in  3  acts,  by  Leila  M.  Taylor  and 
Gertrude  M.  Purcell.  Produced 
March  20,  with  this  cast: 


Voltaire 
d'Altrmbert 
Aristide  Freron 
Le  Due  de  Navailles 
Marquis  deVillette 
Father  Adam 
Moisnel 
Wagniere 
Janvier 
Mile.  Clairon 
Mme.  Denis 
Marie  Corneille 


Arnold  Daly 

Lionel  Hogarth 

Frederick  Truesdell 

Horace  Braham 

Leslie  Austen 

John  S.  O'Brien 

George  LeGuerre 

Howard  Claney 

Marcel  Rousseau 

Carlotta  Monterey 

Jane  Wheatley 

Marguerite  Forrest 


TWAS  a  pity  more  liberal  public 
support  was  not  forthcoming  for 
"Voltaire."  For  a  first  attempt,  by 
two  young  girls  scarcely  out  of  their 
"teens,  the  play  was  a  more  than 
creditable  effort.  It  was  worth  doing 
if  only  because  it  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Arnold  Daly  to  contribute 
still  another  of  his  many  notable  stage 
portraits  to  the  contemporary  theatre. 

The  play — which  is  well-written,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  dialogue,  crisp 
and  interesting,  and  including  most  of 
Voltaire's  well-known  sayings — deals 
with  the  later  years  of  the  philoso- 
pher's life  when,  a  resident  at  Ferney, 
near  the  Swiss  border,  the  satirist  kept 
himself  in  constant  hot  water  with  the 
Paris  authorities,  not  only  for  his 
bitter  gibes  at  court  and  clergy,  but 
also  for  harboring  certain  political 
refugees  who,  having  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  dreaded  Bastille, 
seek  shelter  tinder  his  roof  while 
awaiting  their  chance  to  get  over  the 
frontier  into  Switzerland.  Matters  are 
rendered  still  more  critical  by  the  fact 
that  a  certain  paper  gravely  compro- 
mising Voltaire  himself,  is  in  the 
house.  The  efforts  of  the  terrible 
chief  of  police,  Freron,  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  this  paper,  so  he  can  again 
send  Voltaire  to  the  Bastille,  and  the 
satirist's  manoeuvres  to  conceal  and 
finally  get  rid  of  it,  furnish  sufficient 
action  for  a  spirited  play. 

The  piece  opened  interestingly 
enough.  One  by  one,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  intimates  of  the  philoso- 
pher's household — to  Marie  Corneille, 
his  charming  niece  and  descendant  of 
the  great  Corneille,  to  Father  Adam 
who  helps  Voltaire  cultivate  his 
garden,  to  Mme.  St.  Denis,  the  house- 


keeper, a  highly-strung,  hysterical 
creature,  who  is  always  sure  some- 
thing dreadful  is  going  to  happen,  and 
to  the  dashing  young  Marquis  de 
Villette,  who,  albeit  an  honored  guest, 
is  really  a  spy  in  Freron's  pay.  The 
marquis  finds  the  foolish  Mme.  St. 
Denis  an  easy  tool  in  the  plot  to  be- 
tray Voltaire,  but  they  reckon  without 
the  Master  himself.  Querulous,  in- 
firm, bent  and  wasted,  only  a  shadow 
of  a  man,  yet  astonishing  the  onlookers 
by  suddenly  joining  in  a  dance,  or 
cracking  brilliant  epigrams  while  he 
takes  snuff  or  wins  at  chess,  Voltaire 
has  his  weather  eye  open  to  every- 
thing that  is  going  on  and  foils  the 
spy  at  every  turn,  finally  confiding  the 
compromising  paper  to  a  refugee  who 
escapes  with  it  to  the  Court  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  right  under  the  nose  of 
the  chief  of  police  who  has  come  from 
Paris  with  a  lettre  de  cachet  for 
Voltaire's  arrest. 

Arnold  Daly,  as  the  Sage,  gave  an 
artistic  and  carefully  thought-out  char- 
acterization. His  appearance,  a  re- 
markable replica  of  the  bent  figure  and 
well-known  sardonic  mask  of  the 
satirist,  was  a  triumph  of  theatrical 
make-up,  especially  so  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  actor,  himself,  is  not 
built  on  exactly  sylph-like  lines.  The 
impersonation  was  consistent  and  ex- 
cellent throughout — a  brilliant  piece  of 
acting. 

Marguerite  Forrest,  a  charming 
ingenue,  displayed  a  naturalness  and 
grace  and  dignity  of  manner,  that 
some  other  ingenues  might  well  imi- 
tate. Carlotta  Monterey — perfectly 
made-up  as  to  character — contributed 
a  clever  bit  as  an  actress  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise.  George  LeGuerre 
was  sympathetic  and  forceful  as  the 
refugee  Moisnel.  Frederick  Truesdell, 
who  played  Freron,  was  more  like  a 
New  York  traffic  cop  than  a  chief  of 
police  under  the  Roi  Soleil. 


PRINCESS.  "THE    FIRST   FIFTY 

YEARS.       Play  in  7  scenes,  by  Henry 

Myers.     Produced  March  13,  with  this 
cast: 

Tom  Powers 
Clare  Eames 

PROF.  BAKER'S  intensive  school  of 
dramaturgy  at  Harvard  Workshop 
47  had   better  look  to  its   laurels.     It 


Martin  Wells 
Ann  Wells 


has  had  a  great  deal  written  about  it, 
but  apart  from  some  few  really  distin- 
guished one-act  plays,  I  think  the 
output  has  hardly  justified  the  noise 
evoked.  Now  the  Blue  and  White 
forges  brilliantly  to  the  fore.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews  or  Prof.  Odell  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  inspiration,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  a  graduate  of 
Columbia,  Henry  Myers,  has  written 
a  play,  "The  First  Fifty  Years," 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  a  remarkable 
accomplishment. 

Produced  at  the  Princess,  it  enlists 
but  two  characters,  and  is  presented  in 
seven  scenes,  each  making  an  anni- 
versary in  the  married  life  of  the 
Wells  of  Harlem,  a  couple  who  never 
understood  each  other  and  who,  after 
the  first  flush  of  passion  had  passed, 
drifted  from  indifference  into  the  vary- 
ing phases  of  recrimination,  violence 
and  hate,  tempered  at  the  end  by  a 
sort  of  armed  neutrality. 

Youth  is  ever  inclined  to  be  cynical 
and  depressed.  Mr.  Myers  is  obtru- 
sively so.  He  is  mordantly  bitter  in 
his  view  of  life.  But  he  is  true  to  his 
premises  and  conducts  his  fable  by 
cumulative  stages  of  interest  and  dra- 
matic values  to  a  logically  artistic 
close.  It  is  in  itself  a  remarkable 
thing  to  write  seven  distinct  scenes  of 
equal  literary  worth  and  sustained 
interest,  and  with  the  aid  of  only  two 
players  to  hold  the  continuous  attention 
of  an  audience  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
But  if  the  theme  is  tragically  un- 
pleasant, the  skill  that  Mr.  Myers 
shows  in  its  development,  amplifica- 
tion and  conclusion,  writes  him  down 
as  a  keen  observer  of  life,  a  tried 
student  of  applied  psychology,  and  a 
dramatic  technician  of  daring  and 
achievement. 

The  single  setting,  which,  with 
slight  changes  in  detail,  serves  for  the 
background  of  this  domestic  tragedy, 
is  admirably  supplied  by  Livingston 
Platt.  For  the  two  players,  Clare 
Eames  and  Tom  Powers,  it  is  a  dra- 
matic feast.  They  are  both  admirable. 
The  inherent  characters  of  their  roles 
is  sustained  throughout.  The  phases 
of  change,  due  to  the  passing  of  years, 
are  indicated  with  a  fidelity,  sure, 
gripping  and  sincere,  and,  best  of 
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all,    they    are    entirely    free    from    all 
theatrical   artificiality. 


COMEDY.  "THE  HINDU."  Melo- 
drama in  3  acts  by  Gordon  Kean. 
Produced  March  21,  with  this  cast: 

Maharajah  John  Merrifield 

Ilari  Maurice  Barrett 

Shirza  Mignon  McClintock 

Clarice  Cartright  Sidney  Shields 

Denton  Morgan  Ian  MacLaren 

Prince  Pama  Walker  Whiteside 

A  Priest  Stanley  G.  Wood 

Princess  Yashda  Maude  Allen 

Ghinzi  Grant  Sherman 

Gaulamar  William  Cooray 

Gutpa  S.  Pazumba 

A  SUCCESSFUL  play  invariably  has 
xi.  its  imitators.  After  "The  Green 
Goddess"  we  have  "The  Hindu,"  a 
so-called  mystery  play  of  modern 
India. 

While  the  plots  of  the  two  plays 
are  quite  dissimilar — certainly  they 
are  poles  apart  in  dramatic  interest — 
there  is  much  in  this  new  offering  by 
Walker  Whiteside  that  recalls  the 
earlier  piece — the  picturesque,  highly 
colored  East  Indian  settings,  the  one 
white  woman  in  the  cast,  the  splendid 
attire  of  its  turbaned  prince,  even 
down  to  the  fanatical  natives  who  are 
aroused  against  their  white  rulers  for 
an  alleged  insult  to  their  local  god. 
Mystery  and  uncanny  happenings,  also 
being  not  without  their  box-office  value 
just  now,  these  ingredients  have  not 
been  overlooked.  There  are  sliding 
panels,  drugged  cigarettes,  massive 
doors  that  open  without  visible  agency. 
But  the  thrill  is  never  very  real.  Only 
the  brain  of  an  infant  could  pos- 
sibly be  mystified  by  anything  that 
transpires. 

The  story,  in  brief,  is  that  of  a 
crooked  British  diplomat  who  tries  to 
compromise  an  Englishwoman.  His 
plan  is  to  amass  wealth  by  realizing 
on  cornered  food  stuffs,  after  exciting 
the  natives  to  mutiny,  and  to  that  end, 
he  steals  the  moonstone  from  the  god's 
eye.  The  Indian  Prince  saves  the 
Englishwoman  from  the  diplomat's 
clutches,  only  to  seize  her  for  him- 
self, and  there  is  some  semblance  of 
drama  in  the  woman's  frenzied  efforts 
to  escape  both  admirers.  In  the  end, 
however,  it  is  revealed  that  the  Hindu 
Prince  is  really  only  a  Scotland  Yard 
detective  in  disguise.  In  fact,  he  is 
the  husband  of  the  Englishwoman. 
He  had  assumed  the  disguise  the 
better  to  trap  the  diplomatist.  All 
of  which,  of  course,  is  highly  prob- 
able— on  the  stage,  or  in  the  movies. 

It  was   hardly  to   be   expected   that 


Walker  Whiteside,  a  very  capable  and 
forceful  actor,  could  do  much  with 
such  thin  material  as  this.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  he  presented  a 
picturesque  appearance  as  the  Hindu. 
Sidney  Shields  was  attractive  and 
gave  evidence  of  considerable  emo- 
tional power  as  the  Englishwoman. 
Ian  MacLaren  hardly  suggested  the 
British  diplomatist  either  in  bearing, 
speech  or  manner. 


NEIGHBORHOOD.  "THE  GREEN 
RING."  Play  from  the  Russian  of 
Zinaida  Hippius.  Produced  April  4, 
with  this  cast: 


Anna  Tarasova 

Vasili  Vozzhin 

Ivan  Yasvein 

Matilda 

Sonia 

Sergei 

Roussya 

Marfusha 

Helena  Vozzhin 


Frances  Neilson 

Eugene  Powers 

Ian  Maclaren 

Aline  MacMahon 

Joanna  Roos 

Albert  Caroll 

Esther  Mitchell 

Millie  Butterfield 

Pamela  Gaythorne 


THE  usually  discreet  direction  of 
the  admirable  little  Neighborhood 
Playhouse  has  been  guilty,  I'm  afraid, 
of  a  Russianophile  exuberance  in  its 
selection  of  a  play  for  the  fifth  bill 
of  the  Grand  Street  season.  "The 
Green  Ring,"  a  drama  in  four  acts 
by  the  Russian  poetess  Zinaida  Hippi- 
us, means  well,  no  doubt,  but  also  un- 
fortunately means  very  little.  In  its 
effort  to  show  the  young  and  serious 
generation  of  Russia  as  redeemers  of 
the  old,  it  threads  its  way  indefinitely 
and  with  innumerable  stops  through 
a  lifeless  story  garnished  with  a 
quantity  of  insincere  talk.  The  gen- 
eral effect  is  one  of  dreariness,  and 
though  I  dare  say  there  are  some  who 
will  find  comfort  in  the  play's  pros- 
pect of  a  reformed  Russia,  I  doubt 
that  there  are  many  who  will  find 
much  else  of  either  interest  or  enter- 
tainment in  it. 

The  acting  is  creditable  on  the 
whole,  though  excessive  and  unre- 
strained in  spots.  Eugene  Powers,  in 
the  role  of  a  Russian  father  whose 
wife  has  left  him  to  live  with  another 
man,  taking  their  daughter  with  her, 
commits  stock-acting  abominalities  of 
the  sort  that  ruin  any  part,  however 
good,  for  a  cultivated  audience. 
Pamela  Gaythorne,  though  apparently 
imbued  with  a  nice  sense  of  her  part, 
the  wife,  falls  victim  at  times  to  the 
same  impulse  to  over-act. 

Bright  spots  are  provided  by  Ian 
MacLaren  and  Joanna  Roos,  the  former 
as  a  young  philosopher  who,  tired  of 
life,  sits  by  and  watches  it  from  a 
distance,  the  latter  as  the  youthful 


daughter  torn  between  two  parents — 
puzzled  and  anguished  by  things  she 
cannot  understand  or  cope  with.  The 
"green  ring"  of  the  play  is  a  band  of 
studious  youngsters  who  endeavor  to 
help  her  in  her  trouble.  The  author 
conceives  as  "help"  marrying  the  girl 
to  the  young  philosopher,  thereby,  as 
we  are  to  suppose,  solving  everything. 
But  the  acting  of  these  two  artists 
lifted  the  final  solution  out  of  the  niche 
of  absurdity;  their's  was  a  quiet,  in- 
telligent performance  and  human  as 
well,  one  certainly  that  might  have 
watched  by  certain  other  members  of 
the  cast  to  their  advantage.  Miss 
Roos  is  even  lovelier  than  when  she 
last  played  at  the  Neighborhood  in 
the  role  of  Alice,  the  "chorus"  of 
"Harlequinade." 

The    settings,    with    one    exception, 
were  not  up  to  the  Playhouse  standard. 


GREENWICH  VILLAGE. 
"Candida,"  comedy  by  G.  B.  Shaw. 
Revived  March  23,  with  this  cast: 

Rev.  James  Mavor  Morell     Moroni  Olsen 
Proserpine  Garnett  Janet  Young 

Rev.  Alexander  Mill         Charles  Webster 
Mr.  Burgess  Harry  Neville 

Candida  Ellen  Van  Volkenburg 

Eugene  Marchbanks          Maurice  Drowne 

THERE  is  no  need  to  go  further 
at  this  time  into  this  masterpiece 
of  the  Shavian  collection,  either  pleas- 
ant or  unpleasant.  The  production  at 
the  Greenwich  Village,  coming  as  the 
opening  salute  of  the  planned  Browne- 
Van  Volkenburg  season  of  repertory, 
was  satisfactory  in  many  respects,  not- 
ably in  a  splendid  performance  by 
Moroni  Olsen  as  the  Reverend  James 
Mavor  Morell  and  a  fine  setting  de- 
signed by  Fania  Mindell. 

Ellen  Van  Volkenburg's  perform- 
ance as  Candida,  dwelt  heavily,  almost 
lugubriously,  on  that  wholly  delightful 
heroine's  meditative  side;  her  voice 
aiding  in  this  effect  by  delivering 
every  speech  in  bible-reading  tones. 
Maurice  Browne's  Eugene  March- 
banks  is  a  somewhat  theatrical,  con- 
ventional treatment  of  the  part,  to 
which  is  added,  as  Mr.  Browne's  con- 
tribution, a  variety  of  gestures,  move- 
ments and  tossing-abouts  that  suggest 
Puck.  I  hear  that  G.  B.  S.  goes  into 
something  of  a  rage  if  anyone  tinkers 
with  Eugene's  age,  but  I  should  sug- 
gest Mr.  Browne's  taking  a  chance 
as  to  that  if  he  comes  to  play  that 
eighteen-year-old  dreamer  again.  In 
all,  however,  the  production  was  most 
worth  while  and  deserves  for  the  com- 
pany, warm  public  support  in  their 
later  offerings. 
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TONY  SARG  ALSO  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


Aa  somebody  else  has  probably 
observed,  "The  Hindoo**  ii  ob- 
viously propa-Ghandi.  It  it 
very  East  Indian,  though  it  it 
right  up  lo  Broadway  in  having 
a  curtain  there  for  the  man 
with  the  gun  to  hide  behind. 
According  to  the  usual  rules, 
the  concealed  one  ( Harold 
Salter)  should  be  the  hero  and 
the  East  Indian  (Walter  White- 
side)  ,  who  entertains  the  girl 
(Sidney  Shields),  with  a  non- 
vegetarian  snak*-,  should  be  the 
villain.  But  that's  the  discon- 
certing thing  about  these  mys- 
tery plays.  You  never  get 
the  who's  who  or  who's  whose 
of  the  cast  until  the  6na) 
curtain 


One  of  the  most  annoying  things  about  a  great  man  is 
his  biographer.  The  poet,  Blayds  (O.  P.  Heggie)  in 
"The  Truth  About  Blayds"  tries  never  to  say  anything 
clever  in  the  presence  of  his  son-in-law,  Ferdinand 
Gottschalk,  because  that  self-important  individual  gloats 
too  noticeably  over  the  items  that  will  bring  him 
fame  and  royalties  after  Blayd's  death 


•^ 


This  sad  little  domestic  scene  from  "The  French  Doll**  should  be  known  ae  "What  Every  Young  Man 
Ought  to  Know  About  a  Girl's  Family.**  Rene,  Eugene  Borden,  Mamma,  Adrienne  D'Ambricourt,  and 
Papa,  Edouard  Dnrand,  are  all  making  it  hot  for  The  French  Doll  (Irene  Bordoni)  because  she  decided 
to  marry  a  poor  man  instead  of  the  millionaire  on  whom  they  have  lavished  their  hopes  and  whose 
exchequer  they  have  already  planned  to  ipend 
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Tin-    Passion    Theatre   with   stage   open    to   the    Mountains 

f    Oberammergau's  Passion  Play 

100,000  Americans  See   World's  Greatest  Religious  Spectacle 


By  ADELINA  O'CONNOR  THOMASON 


F 


PAULA  RENDL 
The  Magdalene,  1922 


centuries  the  little  village  of 
Oberammergau   has   nestled   in 
the  heart  of  the  Bavarian  Alps, 
its  origin  dating  back  to  the  Roman 
days.     In  winter  time,  deeply  covered 
with   Alpine  snows,   and   in  summer 
refreshingly  cool   from   its  mountain 

surroundings,  it  lies  far  from  the  noise  and 

turmoil  of  a  busy  world,  and  is  inhabited 

by  a  deeply  religious,  gentle-lived  folk  of 

about  1,800  souls. 

In  winter,  few  strangers  enter  its  con- 
fines: nine  summers  out  of  ten  there  is  a 

fair  sprinkling  of  visitors,  but  one  summer 

in  every  ten  its  capacity  is  tested   to  the 

limit  in  housing  for  the  night,  and  caring 

for  a  daily  influx  and  egress,  of  from  four 

•to  six  thousand  temporary  sojourners. 
The  little  village,  like  thousands  of  its 

kind,  would  be  unheralded  and  unknown, 

save   for   the   decennial   production   of   its 

Passion  Play  on  a  scale  of  excellence  and 

grandeur  unapproached   elsewhere.      Since 

1644,    Oberammergau    has    rendered    this 

play  every  ten  years  with  but  few   inter- 
ruptions, and  because  of  this  alone,  the  little 

otherwise  obscure  village  has  become  world- 
famous. 

As    far    back    as    the    twelfth    century, 

Oberammergau  had  its  Passion  Play,  but 

so  also  did  scores  of  other  places  of  much 

larger  and  grander  opportunities.     Passion 

and  religious  plays  were  prevalent  through- 
out   Germany,    France,    Italy,    and    Spain, 

but  in  those  early  days  such  presentations 


GUIDO   MAYR 
Judas,    1922 


MARTHA  VEIT 
The  Virgin  Mary   of   1922 


were,  in  most  instances,  not  only  un- 
dignified ;  they  grossly  misrepresented 
Biblical  teaching,  and  bordered  not 
only  on  the  grotesque,  but  on  the 
obscene.  Merry  crowds  would  wild- 
ly chase  the  character  of  Judas 
through  the  streets,  and  the  acme  of 

punishment  meted  out  to  him  for  his  perfidy 
to  the  Christ,  was  to  have  the  Devil  in 
effigy  perform  a  pseudo-laparotomy  upon 
him,  and  extract  and  exhibit  a  string  of 
sausages  as  his  entrails.  But,  as  time  went 
on,  such  abuses  were  eradicated  and  Passion 
plays  became  more  and  more  an  instru- 
ment of  religion  and  education.  The 
monasteries  were  the  sole  centres  of  edu- 
cation in  those  days,  and  these,  together 
with  the  Meistersingers,  gave  attention  to 
the  production  of  dramas  and  music.  Frag- 
ments of  these  past  efforts  formed  the  basis 
of  the  one  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau 
that  has  lived,  outlived,  and  outshone  all 
Passion  Plays  of  other  places. 

Oberammergauans  look  upon  the 
decennial  presentation  of  their  Passion  Play 
as  a  solemn  religious  obligation.  This 
realization  of  a  religious  duty  has  been  bred 
into  their  inmost  souls  from  generation  to 
generation,  beginning  from  the  origin  of 
the  Play  in  1638,  when,  as  a  result  of 
hostile  invasion,  Oberammergau  was  at- 
tacked by  a  pestilence  so  deadly  that  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  succumbed.  The  sur- 
vivors, panic-stricken,  registered  a  solemn 
vow  before  God  that  if  the  plague  was 
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O  F.  Bruckmann,  Munich 


Anton   Lang   as   the   Christus 
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stayed  they  bound  themselves  and  their 
successors  forever,  as  a  token  of  gratitude, 
to  produce  the  Passion  Play  once  in  every 
ten  years.  Tradition  maintains  that  from 
the  hour  of  this  vow  no  more  cases  of  the 
pestilence  developed  and  the  sick  recovered. 

The  Passion  Play  had  its  initial  per- 
formance in  1644.  Again  given  in  1654, 
repeated  in  the  years  1664  and  1674,  then 
again  in  1680  in  order  to  have  it  fall  on 
the  years  ending  in  the  tens.  From  this 
date  it  was  produced  every  ten  years  with- 
out interruption  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1770  when,  because  of  Royal  com- 
mand, it  was  omitted.  Its  production  in 
the  year  1810  was  prevented  because  of  a 
Royal  edict  forbidding  all  religious  plays: 
but  through  pleadings  and  influence, 
ecclesiastical  and  lay,  an  exception  was 
made  in  the  case  of  Oberammergau  and 
the  play  was  presented  in  1811.  Then 
uninterruptedly  until  1870,  the  year  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  its  decennial  presentation  that  year, 
and  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  that  a 
performance  was  actually  stopped  in  order 
that  the  male  members  of  the  cast  should 
immediately  mobilize  for  military  service, 
and  the  Christus  (Joseph  Mayr)  literally 
taken  from  the  cross  in  order  that  he  might 
answer  "Here"  from  the  ranks  of  his  con- 
tingent of  the  Bavarian  artillery.  The  play 
escaped  all  further  interruptions  until  1920. 
In  the  intervening  decades  from  1870, 
regular  presentations  have  been  given.  Each 
decade  brought  it  more  and  more  fame  and 
glory.  Its  last  production,  1910,  was 
marked  by  the  largest  attendance  in  its 
history  and  advanced  its  already  wide  repu- 
tation to  still  greater  bounds. 

Because  of  the  unsettled  conditions 
following  the  armistice  of  1918,  the 
scheduled  production  for  1920  was  wisely 
postponed  until  a  more  favorable  day. 
This  favorable  day  is  believed  to  have  ar- 
rived and  the  entire  village  is  at  this  writ- 
ing busy  in  rehearsal  and  preparation  for 
the  production  of  1922,  which  begins  this 
May  and  continues  until  late  September. 

The  method  of  casting  the  Passion  Play 
is  unique,  and  entirely  at  variance  with 
methods  of  the  modern  theatre.  It  re- 
sembles the  tendency  of  the  American  stage 
in  one  respect  only:  it  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous, uncompromising  example  of  "the 
closed  shop"  extant.  No  one  but  a  native 
born  Oberammergauan  is  eligible  to  any 
part  in  the  play,  be  it  man,  woman,  or 
child :  all  others,  though  they  may  have 
been  residents  from  childhood  are  strictly 
barred. 

The  cast  is  selected  largely  by  the  Village 
Council  which  is  an  elective  body.  The 
members  of  the  Council  form  a  part  of  the 
Passion  Play  Committee  with  which  it 
forms  a  Final  Committee  by  the  addition 
of  other  citizens  including  always  the  Parish 
Priest  of  Oberammergau:  making  a  total 
of  21.  This  Committee  holds  secret  ses- 
sions in  October  of  the  year  prior  to  that 
of  the  play.  Its  first  session  is  informal, 
and  there  is  general  discussion  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  all  available  talent. 
Recommendations  from  all  sources  are  in- 
vited, considered  and  discussed.  After  full 
and  deliberate  reflection,  the  cast  as  a  whole 
is  taken  up  and  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee writes  down  his  individual  choice 


of  players  to  be  submitted  to  the  entire 
Committee.  A  ballot  is  then  taken  and  all 
names  emerging  without  a  black  ball  are 
selected.  It  sometimes  requires  many  long 
sessions  to  arrive  at  unanimous  findings. 


MELCHOIR  BREITSAMTER 
John,  the  Beloved  Disciple  (1922) 

Profound  secrecy  is  yet  maintained  for  the 
findings  still  are  regarded  as  tentative.  As 
soon  as  practicable,  a  village  Festival  Ser- 
vice is  appointed  in  the  church  at  which 
High  Mass  is  sung,  attended  by  the  entire 
Committee  and  the  villagers  in  general. 
Directly  following  this  service,  the  Com- 
mittee return  to  the  Council  Chamber 
and  by  ballot  confirm,  or,  maybe,  change 
the  tentative  selection  after  their  prayerful 


ALOIS  LANG 
Understudy   for  the  Christus 


contemplation  at  the  Mass.  The  evening 
of  this  day  the  Cast  is  posted  upon  the  doors 
of  the  Practice  Theatre  and  the  Town 
Hall,,  and  rehearsals  begin  at  once  and 
continue  uninterruptedly  until  the  initial 
performance  the  following  May. 

This  day  of  festival  is  one  of  devout 
prayer  and  excitement  for  the  entire  com- 
munity, as  it  is  attended  not  only  with  the 
joy  of  surprises,  but  with  still  deeper  dis- 
appointments, heartaches  and  sorrows.  On 
this  day  the  star  must  rise  for  new  talent 
and  must  set  upon  the  hopes  of  some  of  the 
old  successful  and  world-known  players, 
who,  because  of  age,  physical  infirmity  or 
whatever  cause,  have,  in  the  findings  of  the 
Committee,  become  less  acceptable  than  new 
material.  I  am  told  that  instances  in  the 
past  are  not  wanting,  that  the  •  poignant 
grief  and  disappointment  on  the  part  of 
some  of  these  old  and  successful  players 
who  lived  only  for  their  parts,  has  hastened 
their  journeyings  to  the  grave. 

Likewise,  many  a  young  man  and  maiden 
is  made  happy  by  an  unexpected  selection. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the 
Committee,  it  is  accepted  as  final  and  all 
loyally  abide  by  it.  Prominent  characters 
of  past  decades  gracefully  accept  less 
prominent  roles,  as,  for  instance,  Johannes 
Zwink,  the  Judas  of  1900  and  1910,  who, 
by  his  intense  acting  and  technique,  made 
his  character  rival  in  importance  that  of 
the  Christus  itself.  This  year,  though  with 
well  nigh  broken  heart,  he  loyally  plays 
the  much  less  conspicuous  role  of  Simon 
of  Bethany.  Likewise,  Alfred  Bierling, 
the  then  young,  handsome,  talented  player 
of  1910,  whose  rendition  of  John  the  Be- 
loved Disciple,  brought  him  world-wide 
fame,  and  the  daily  receipt  of  large 
budgets  of  passionate  letters  from  love- 
struck  English-speaking  women  visitors 
(which  missives  he  had  to  have  some  one 
translate  for  him),  sufficient  to  make  the 
most  popular  Broadway  matinee  or  Movie 
Star  Idol  green  with  envy.  He  is  displaced 
this  year  by  Melchoir  Breitsamter  and 
gracefully  retires  to  a  humble  place  in  the 
chorus  maintaining  the  part  of  an  under- 
study to  St.  John. 

The  great  World  War  brought  suffering, 
sorrow  and  change  to  Oberammergau. 
Nearly  all  the  cast  of  1910,  both  men  and 
women,  served  in  some  capacity.  Over 
eighty  of  the  village  man-power  were  killed 
or  died  at  the  front,  and  the  maimed  and 
crippled  are  still  in  evidence  in  the  quiet 
streets.  The  principals  of  the  1910  Passion 
Play  all  survived  and  by  reference  to  the 
casts  of  that  year  and  this  of  1922  it  is 
seen  that  many  with  established  reputa- 
tions of  twelve  years  ago  are  to  play  their 
former  roles. 

Anton  Lang,  the  famous  Christus  of 
1900  and  1910,  assumes  the  role  again  this 
year.  It  is  said  the  Committee  were  long 
in  arriving  at  this  decision  because  Lang 
is  now  49  years  of  age.  Part  of  the  Com- 
mittee believed  that  the  Christus  should 
be  played  by  a  younger  man,  and  the  choice 
hung  between  himself  and  his  cousin  Alois 
Lang,  only  thirty  years  of  age,  who  like 
Anton  Lang,  is  typical  in  appearance  of 
our  modern  conception  of  the  Messiah. 
But  the  final  decision  selected 
(Continued  on  page  398) 
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Ttiralr,     \lauajtne.    Junr. 


JANE    RICHARDSON    AND 
CHARLES      TROWBRIDGE 

In   "Just   Because,"   a   pleasing 

and  youthful  little  opera  at  the 

Kiirl  Carroll  Theatre 


GEORGETTE    COHAN 

AND        HARRY 

MESTAYER. 

In    "Madeleine    and    the 
Movies,"    at    the    Gaiety. 

Miss  Cohan  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  her 
versatile  f  a  t  h  e  r — our 
famous  Yankee  Doodle 
comedian — and,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Mestayer  as  a 
scenarist,  has  made  a  suc- 
cessful debut  in  this 
singular  combination  of 
farce  and  drama 


ELLEN  VAN  VOLKENBURG  AND  MAURICE  BROWNE 

In    a    splendid    revival    of    George    Bernard    Shaw's    comedy    "Candida"    at    the    Greenwich 

Village  Theatre 

Act    II.     The   eighteen   year   old   poet   dreamer   makes    love   to   the    delightfully    meditative 
Candida a  fine  performance  of  this  Shavian  masterpiece  which  no  one  should  miss 


FUN   AND   SENTIMENT   IN   OLD   AND   NEW   PLAYS 
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Fashions  In  Play  Making 

Old  Greeks  As   Up-to-Date  In  Their  Craft  As   Your  Successful  Broadway  Dramatists 


By  WILLIAM  FENWICK  HARRIS 


FASHIONS  in  the  theatre  come  and 
go,  and  come  and  go  again  ad 
infinitum.  One  generation  laborious- 
ly builds  up  a  technique  of  the  play,  the 
next  one  tears  it  to  pieces,  and  then  the 
youngsters  of  the  following  period  return 
to  the  oldsters.  We  run  in  a  circle. 

The  other  day  I  sat  in  front  of  Pro- 
fessor Baker's  fireplace  listening  to  him  and 
Winchell  Smith  philosophize  on  modern 
fashions  of  making  plays.  "Take  the  mat- 
ter of  exposition,"  said  one.  "Not  so  long 
ago  the  leisurely  first  act  used  to  disclose 
the  familiar  butler  and  the  pretty  maid  at 
the  evening  dusting.  He  carefully  told  her 
in  merry  prattle  the  story  of  the  family  in 
which  she  had  served  for  years.  She  knew 
the  tale  just  as  well  as  he  did,  but  the 
audience  didn't.  So  he  told  her,  and  the 
telling  was  often  extremely  tiresome.  Only 
toward  the  end  of  the  act  did  there  flash 
out  a  scene  of  real  dramatic  force." 

"All  that  sort  of  thing  is  laid  on  the 
shelf  with  the  plays  of  yesteryear,"  an- 
swered the  other."  Bang!  The  curtain 
rises.  The  up-to-date  dramatist  puts  over 
a  thrilling  scene  that  has  the  audience  on 
the  edge  of  their  chairs.  Only  later  and 
in  a  perfectly  natural  way  does  the  adroit 
writer  sift  in  what  Mr.  David  Belasco  calls 
'the  dirty  work'  of  putting  across  the  situa- 
tion." 

WELL,  nearly  twenty-five  hundred 
years  ago  the  Greeks  were  going 
through  the  same  process  of  bringing  the 
technique  of  the  well-made  play  up  to  the 
last  minute.  A  fragment  of  a  lost  piece  of 
Aeschylus  shows  an  old  servitor  telling  his 
companion  of  the  household  what  the  au- 
dience has  to  know  of  the  situation  of  the 
masters.  Old  stuff?  But  within  a  few 
years  Sophocles  was  giving  Athenian  audi- 
ences a  thrill  with  a  new  and  audacious  de- 
parture. At  the  very  opening  of  the  play  a 
son,  returned  from  exile,  is  swearing  on  his 
father's  tomb  to  kill  his  mother,  living  in 
guilty  love  with  the  paramour  who  had 
helped  her  kill  her  lord  and  master.  And 
such  up-to-date  technique  so  caught  the 
favor  of  the  audience  that  Euripides,  not 
to  be  proven  old  style,  followed  with  a  play 
on  the  same  subject,  with  the  same  sort  of 
a  beginning. 

What  is  more,  the  two  of  them  were 
beating  William  Shakespeare  by  a  good 
couple  of  thousand  years  in  telling  the  tale 
of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Their 
Orestes  is  Hamlet,  madness  and  all;  his 
mother  Clytaemnestra  is  Gertrude;  Aegis- 
thus  is  Claudius.  Such  parallels  between 
Shakespeare  and  the  Greek  tragedians  leap 
out  on  page  after  page,  not  because  Ben 
Jonson  had  told  the  young  man  from 
Stratford  all  about  the  old  fellows  of  so 
long  ago,  but  because  Shakespeare  and  the 
Greeks  both  treated  universal  problems  of 
humanity  in  a  universal  way.  Ancient 


Greek  plays  retain  their  place  in  the  history 
of  the  theatre,  not  because  they  are  written 
in  a  language  known  to  a  select  few,  but 
because  their  makers  had  learned  the  tech- 
nique that  came  to  them  from  the  study  of 
the  lives  of  men 'and  women,  and  the  in- 
evitable problems  that  have  confronted 
them  from  the  day  of  the  caveman  until  our 
own.  .  Orestes  is  not  a  Greek  any  more 
than  Hamlet  is  a  Dane.  Romeo  and  Juliet 
are  universal,  not  Italians.  Orestes — 
Hamlet  is  a  youth  confronted  \yith  a  hide- 
ous triangle;  Lear  is  an  old  man  facing 
what  long  years  have  brought ;  Electra 
is  a  woman  working  out  the  problems 
fate  has  thrust  upon  her;  Antigone  another 
who  has  to  decide  between  duty  to  kin  and 
duty  to  law.  When  Mr.  Granville  Barker 
brings  us  Euripides'  "Trojan  Women,"  we 
see  an  almost  perfect  handling  of  the  role 
women  play  in  a  social  order  made  for 
men. 

PLAYS  made  from  a  deep  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  problems  of  uni- 
versal human  nature  have  something  far 
above  the  parochial,  above  the  merely  local 
or  national.  The  ravening  tooth  of  time 
can  do  nothing  to  them.  Great  pity,  then, 
that  they  must,  in  our  present  theatrical 
life,  grow  dusty  on  the  scholar's  shelves, 
and  fail  to  see  the  light  of  performance  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  many,  save  only  when  some 
artist  like  Miss  Anglin  or  Granville  Barker 
would  enjoy  an  expensive  luxury  of  the 
spirit,  or  some  university  tries  to  bring  to 
us  the  still  youthful  masterpieces  of  other 
centuries. 

Perhaps  someday  we  shall  have  a  theatre 
comparable  to  the  Francais,  to  show  us  the 
great  works  of  all  ages.  Any  young  French 
dramatist  who  had  seen  the  plays  of  Greece 
as  presented  in  the  House  of  Moliere  or  in 
the  open  air  theatre  at  Orange  cannot  fail 
to  gain  something  for  his  art.  Who  will 
prove  the  Maecenas  to  do  as  much  for  the 
dramatists  of  this  country?  The  com- 
mercial theatre  is  not  yet  ready  for  so  wise 
and  far-seeing  a  venture  in  education.  Will 
some  clear-headed  donor,  endow  one  of  the 
universities  with  a  sum  sufficient  to  make 
fairly  frequent  presentations?  It  would 
take  no  great  amount,  for  local  audiences, 
and  even  Broadway,  will  pay  generously  to 
see  plays  wisely  chosen  from  the  repertory 
of  the  ages.  The  performances  of  "Oedipus 
the  King"  and  of  the  "Agamemnon"  at 
Harvard  are  proof. 

THE  production  of  "Oedipus"  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1881,  was  not  only  the  first 
night  of  Sophocles  in  America,  but  was  an 
event  of  national  importance.  As  one  reads 
the  list  of  actors  in  the  cast  he  is  immedi- 
ately struck  by  the  large  number  of  them 
who  later  achieved  a  national  reputation. 
There  was  George  Riddle  as  the  King;  he 
later  supported  Mary  Anderson,  became 


famous  as  a  reader,  and  would,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Francis  Wilson,  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  actors  of  our  time  if  he  had 
stuck  to  the  theatre.  There  was  Henry 
Norman,  afterwards  Knighted  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  House  of  Commons; 
there  was  Curtis  Guild,  later  Governor  of 
Massachusetts;  G.  M.  Lane,  great  banker, 
member  of  the  firm  of  Lee,  Higginson  and 
Company;  Owen  Wister,  writer  of  novels 
and  plays;  E.  J.  Wendell,  amateur  actor 
of  distinction,  standby  of  the  Amateur 
Comedy  Club  and  collector  of  one  of  the 
great  libraries  on  the  history  of  the  theatre  ; 
Charles  S.  Hamlin,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
valued  public  servant ;  Herbert  Putnam, 
now  Librarian  of  Congress.  John  K.  Paine, 
well-known  in  the  history  of  American 
music,  wrote  the  score ;  George  L.  Kit- 
tredge,  later  one  of  the  great  professors  of 
English  at  Harvard,  held  the  prompt  book. 
The  managers  were  William  W.  Goodwin 
and  John  Williams  White,  famous  pro- 
fessors of  Greek,  to  whom  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  lent  an  active  co-operation.  The 
costumes  were  under  the  care  of  F.  D. 
Millet.  The  audience  has  probably  never 
been  equalled  in  America  for  literary  dis- 
tinction. Longfellow,  Emerson,  Holmes, 
Curtis,  Howells,  and  many  other  celebrities 
were  present. 

rPHERE  was  a  great  sensation  over  the 
J-  production.  Some  six  thousand  spec- 
tators saw  the  few  performances.  Those 
who  were  disappointed  offered  ten  times 
the  price  of  seats.  Reports  were  given  by 
every  considerable  newspaper  in  the  country 
as  well  as  the  magazines.  The  most  im- 
portant critics  and  authors  wrote  the  re- 
views. The  news  of  the  performance  was 
cabled  to  Europe.  In  short,  Sophocles' 
American  First-Night  was  an  occasion  of 
prime  importance. 

The  play,  to  be  sure,  was  the  most  per- 
fectly constructed  piece  of  antiquity  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  theatre ;  events 
follow  each  other  in  a  sequence  not  to  be 
improved.  Aristotle  used  it  as  a  model  of 
what  a  play  should  be,  as  have  critics  in- 
numerable after  him.  If  ever  tragedy 
purged  the  passions  of  mankind  through 
pity  and  fear  Oedipus  accomplished  it  in 
Sophocles'  great  play. 

It  may  be  argued  that  piece  and  occasion 
were  unique  and  that  we  are  out  of  the 
great  literary  tradition  in  which  the  gen- 
eration of  1881  lived.  But  the  success  of 
Aeschylus'  "Agamemnon"  in  the  Stadium  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  enthusiasm 
created  by  Miss  Anglin's  revivals  and  by 
Granville  Barker's  productions  prove  that 
there  is  an  audience  to  support  modern 
repetitions  of  the  great  plays  of  the  past. 
Who  will  make  it  possible,  for  the  good  of 
the  theatre  today,  for  us  to  see  more  than 
mere  chance  and  sporadic  revivals? 
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(Below) 
LEE  SIMONSON 

This  American  stage  designer, 
art  director  of  the  Theatre 
Guild,  whose  settings  for  "Back 
to  Methuselah,"  "He  Who  Gets 
Slapped,"  "Liliom,"  etc.,  have 
won  universal  praise,  is  a  grad. 
uate  of  Harvard.  After  study- 
ing art  at  the  Academic  Julien, 
Paris,  he  went  to  Munich,  where 
he  became  a  disciple  of  Rein- 
hardt.  Later  he  studied  and 
painted  in  the  south  of  France. 
His  work  is  distinguished  for 
originality  and  beauty  of  de- 
sign, colorful  and  picturesque- 
treatment,  and  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  the  dramatic  mood  of 
each  play 


Marcia  Stein 


(Right) 

MKITA  BALIEFF 

Perhaps  the  most  amus- 
ing and  original  feature 
of  the  "Chauve-Souris" 
are  the  before-the-cur- 
tain  introductory  speeches 
of  this  genial  Russian — 
the  founder  and  general- 
issimo of  the  famous  Bat 
Theatre  of  Moscow.  In 
irresistibly  comic  accent, 
which  may  or  may  not  be 
assumed,  M.  Balieff  never 
fails  to  put  his  audience 
in  good  humor  before 
each  act  begins 


(Left) 

LEILA    TAYLOR     AND 

GERTRUDE  PURCELL— 

PLAYWRIGHTS 

These  two  Columbia  College 
girls,  being  ambitious,  decided 
to  write  a  play — something 
easy.  Why  not  Voltaire?  They 
did  not  know  much  about  the 
great  satirist,  but  what  are 
libraries  for  if  not  for  research? 
So  they  set  to  work— on  their 
typewriters — each  working  out 
a  scene,  and  the  result  is  the 
play  in  which  Arnold  Daly  was 
recently  appearing  at  the 
Plymouth 


The  author  of  "The  First 
Fifty  Years,"  a  newcomer 
among  Broadway's  suc- 
cessful playwrights,  is  a 
native  of  Chicago,  but 
has  lived  almost  all  his 
life  in  New  York.  He 
first  studied  music,  in- 
tending to  make  it  his 
profession,  and  several 
songs  of  his  were  pub- 
lished, some  of  them  set 
to  his  own  lyrics.  The 
success  he  has  had  with 
his  first  piece  makes  it 
fairly  certain  that  it 
won't  be  the  last 


Abbe 
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Stage  Interviewing  As  It  Actually  Is 

The  Hide  of  A  Rhinocerous  and  the  Patience  of  Job  Necessary   When  Calling  on  Temperamental  Stars 


OH,  how  simply  thrillingl"  you  say, 
"To  meet  all  those  marvellous  peo- 
ple of  the  stage  and  actually  talk  to 
them!  Don't  you  just  love  it?" 

"Yes,  we  do  love  it,  but  in  spite  of,  not 
because  of" — 

A  strange  condition  exists  in  this  coun- 
try, I  may  rather  say,  in  this  age,  and  only 
exaggerated  in  America,  as  is  America's 
habit.  The  insatiable  craving  of  the  public 
for  more,  more,  MORE,  of  what  it  likes. 
It  is  not  content  with  the  finished  per- 
former on  the  stage,  the  display  of  beauty, 
talent,  personality,  offered  legitimately  for 
the  price  of  a  theatre  ticket ;  it  insists  upon 
knowing  all  the  rest  as  well,  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  family  relations,  not  even  spar- 
ing the  cupboard-door  which  hides  the 
skeleton.  What  the  stars  eat,  how  they 
sleep,  how  they  work,  play,  wash,  dress, 
and  undress.  The  artist  unprepared  to 
reveal  all  this  is  not  for  us!  And  so  the 
little  army  of  personality-sleuths  came  into 
being,  and  pursue  their  calling  on  ruthless 
feet. 

To  be  in  this  army  and  yet  not  of  it, 
to  reconcile  one's  ideals  of  tact  and  good 
breeding  with  what  seems  but  impertinent 
and  vulgar  curiosity,  here  is  a  problem. 
To  give  the  public  as  much  as  it  has  a 
rigb,t  to,  and  yet  convince  it  that  it  is 
getting  all  it  wants!  Almost  Quixotic! 
But  starting  with  these  premises  upon  such 
a  career  of  uncertainties,  how  does  one 
fare? 

I  REMEMBER  well  my  first  interview. 
It  was  with  a  spectacular  Prima  Donna. 
I  was  very  nervous,  and  humbly  felt  my- 
self an  unpardonable  intruder  upon  the 
time  and  strength  of  the  great  lady.  This 
is  a  mental  attitude  fatal  to  success,  I  dis- 
covered very  early  in  my  career,  however. 
But  I  need  have  had  no  scruples.  Madame 
was  an  old  war  horse.  She  knew  all  the 
tactics.  The  stage  was  set  for  the  occasion 
perfectly,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  and 
soft  lights.  After  an  appropriate  wait  the 
diva  appeared,  decked  like  a  Christmas  tree, 
with  attendant  retinue  of  maids  and  small 
dogs.  She  talked  so  hard  and  so  fast  that 
I  actually  could  not  squeeze  in  one  ques- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  interview  was 
doomed  from  the  start.  I  went  away  with 
a  reeling  brain,  desperately  trying  to  pluck 
a  cohesive  train  of  thought  from  the  cas- 
cading words  still  ringing  in  my  ears.  I 
learned  later  to  inform  such  seasoned  vet- 
erans ahead  of  time  just  what  trend  we 
desired  their  eloquence  to  take. 

Then,  there  is  the  opposite  type.  Equally 
distinguished,  although  newer  to  our  shores, 
a  great  actress  who  had  set  the  critics  on 
fire  with  praise  for  her  intellectual  grasp 
of  things,  condescended  to  see  me.  At  the 
appointed  time  I  arrived  and  was  received 
in  an  expensive  hotel  suite.  The  lady 
seated  herself  opposite  me,  and  lighting  a 
cigarette,  stared  out  of  the  window  list- 
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lessly.  Finally,  I  besought  her  timidly  to 
speak  to  me  of  her  art  and  the  conception 
of  .her  roles.  "Please  ask!"  was  all  she 
said.  So  for  twenty  minutes  I  wracked  my 
brains  for  pertinent  questions  which  I  fired 
at  her  mercilessly,  to  receive  only  the  most 
fragmentary  answers  of  "Yes — No — Per- 
haps—  '  I  spent  the  evening  at  my  type- 
writer vainly  trying  to  make  bricks  with- 
out straw,  but  that  interview  never  saw 
the  light  of  print. 

ANOTHER  bete  noir  is  the  artist  who 
captures  all  the  guns  at  the  first  en- 
counter and  turns  the  battery  on  the  inter- 
viewer. One  clever  actress  who  was  to  be 
written  up  on  her  unique  war  work,  in- 
terviewed me  instead,  on  how  much  I  got 
for  an  article,  how  much  I  paid  for  my 
apartment, — the  name  of  my  tailor, — 
where  I  got  my  maids, — my  opinion  of 
actresses  in  general,  etc.  This  is  quite  a 
common  phenomenon,  and  a  difficult  haz- 
zard,  but  not  as  bad  as  the  actor  who  sim- 
ply insists  on  reminiscing,  when  you  have 
come  for  points  on  "make-up."  He  shows 
you  albums  and  old  play-bills,  and  intro- 
duces his  sister,  who  did  Little  Eva,  you 
know,  in  the  original  fourth  company,  or 
something  like  that. 

Then,  there  is  the  Leading  Lady  who 
apparently  thinks  of  you  as  a  walking  news- 
paper of  the  Rialto,  and  is  peeved  when 
you  cannot  feed  her  eager  ears  with  spicy 
bits  of  gossip.  But  she  usually  takes  pity 
on  you  and  herself  supplies  this  lack  in 
superabundance,  so  that  you  need  not  go 
from  her  in  the  barren  state  in  which  you 
came;  Akin  to  her  is  the  facetious  actor 
who  gives  you  all  the  wrong  answers,  and 
who  laughs  uproariously  at  his  little  joke 
about  being  a  lonely  bachelor,  when  you 
are  slightly  startled  at  the  return  from  the  • 
park,  of  his  wife,  wheeling  the  twins  in 
their  go-cart. 

The  little  Ingenue,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  household  arts  is  confined  to  squeezing 
oranges  and  cracking  ice,  is  apt  to  receive 
you  in  her  kitchenette,  where  she  looks 
"simply  adorable"  in  a  big  pink  linen  apron 
and  cap,  with  just  -  a  coquettish  dab  of 
flour  on  her  nose.  She  regales  you  with 
her  love  of  Home  and  Mother,  and  all  the 
simple,  girlish  things.  It  is  she  who  always 
talks  most  freely  of  her  consecration  to  her 
Art,  and  her  ambition  to  live  up  to  what 
her  dear  Public  expects  of  her.  At  least 
she  is  more  diverting  than  that  other 
actress,  usually  a  tragedienne,  who  rants  of 
Uplift.  This  is  always  hard  to  bear. 

BUT  there  are  others, — thank  God  for 
them, — who  are  real  people.  They  re- 
ceive you  in  home  or  hotel  just  as  they 
would  any  other  caller,  politely,  without 
frills  or  furbelows,  and  speak  simply  and 
naturally  about  whatever  phase  of  their 
art  which  you  require.  They  laugh  or  are 
serious  as  the  case  may  be,  but  are  always 


sincere.  Sometimes  they  introduce  you  to 
their  families  if  they  happen  in,  or  if  it 
nears  lunch-time  and  you  have  a  lean  and 
hungry  look,  they  urge  you  to  stay.  Again 
they  may  take  you  out  in  the  big  car  for 
the  space  of  the  interview.  They  are  full 
of  pleasant  suggestions.  But,  alas,  they 
are  not  usually  .  .  .  sometime,  yes,  a 
golden  few,  but  not  often  ....  the 
Great  Ones!  What  inexorable  urge  im- 
prints upon  the  growing  Artist's  subcon- 
sciousness  the  inevitable  development  of 
the  erratic?  With  the  fullness  of  their 
artistic  stature  comes  the  perfect  flowering 
of  Temperament,  recognized  symptom  of 
Genius,  to  be  sure,  and  a  by-product  of 
subtle  value, — and  they  all  know  it !  When 
it  is  imitated  it  is  tawdry,  but  when  it  is 
real,  it  is  priceless,  and  its  agitating  quips 
are  bread  in  the  mouths  of  such  as  I. 

So  much  for  the  cream  of  the  matter, 
the  successful  efforts.  But  there  is  skimmed 
milk,  too.  There  is,  for  instance,  that  bane 
of  the  interviewer's  existence,  the  self-im- 
portant private  secretary.  After  days  of 
waiting  and  hours  of  readjusted  appoint- 
ments you  arrive  at  the  door  of  the  great 
X.  You  are  met  by  the  secretary,  inevit- 
ably of  the  deadly  efficient  type  of  young 
female,  who  informs  you  pityingly  that 
"Miss  X,  is  so  worn  out  by  the  strain  of 
her  performances  that  she  simply  must  save 
her  strength,  .  .  she  has  asked  me  to  see 
you  instead."  The  secretary  plainly  en- 
joys the  substitution;  in  her  eyes  there  will 
be  no  loss  to  the  public.  She  presents  you 
with  methodical  memoranda  and  a  picture 
or  two.  You  go  away  snarling. 

BUT  at  least  there  you  achieved  some- 
thing, as  contrasted  with  those  other 
will-o-the-wisps  who  forget  to  be  at  home, 
or  make  six  appointments  for  the  same 
hour,  as  is  usually  conveyed  at  the  last 
moment  in  broken  English  to  your  weary 
telephone  ear,  by  an  excited  maid.  But 
rather  either  of  these  two,  than  the  case  of 
the  parsimonious  Star  who  kills  all  the 
birds  with  one  stone.  From  the  joint  in- 
terview, .  .  in  which  two  cameras  stand 
between  you  and  your  victim,  and  three 
other  reporters  put  over  a  counter  barrage 
from  each  corner  of  the  room,  may  a 
kindly  Providence  defend  me! 

Suppose  all  these  terrors  met  and  van- 
quished, what  of  the  stars  who  insist  on 
reading  a  draft  of  your  article  before  pub- 
lication? They  are  within  their  rights, 
they  see  proofs  of  their  photographs,  don't 
they?  But  it  is  a  safe  and  sane  bet  that 
your  brain  child  will  perish  then  and  there, 
or  else  will  emerge  from  the  ordeal  so 
changed  that  you  will  strangle  it  gladly  in 
its  cradle.  Husbands,  sisters,  mothers,  all 
have  a  finger  in  such  a  pie,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  above-mentioned  secretary.  The 
odds  are  distinctly  unfair. 

But  it  is  a  nice  career,  in  spite  of  it  all, 
as  I  said  before. 
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Scene  from  Barrie's  "A  Well  Re- 
membered Voice/'  as  produced  at 
Le  Petit  Theatre.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  Oliver  Hinsdell  this 
earnest  group  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction and  set  a  standard  for 
other  amateur  players 


(Right) 

There  is  an  old  world  atmosphere 
about  the  entrance,  and  the  wind- 
ing stair  that  leads  to  Le  Petit 
Theatre,  in  the  old  French  quarter 
of  New  Orleans 


(Right) 

•"The  B  e  a  r."  by 
Anton  Tchekoff,  was 
given  an  interesting 
production  by  Le 
Petit  Theatre,  which 
boasts  a  membership 
of  one  thousand,  re- 
cruited from  all 
walks  of  life  in  New 
Orleans.  Harold  A. 
Newman,  one  of  the 
active  workers  has 
announced  plans  for 
the  Little  Theatre's 
•expansion  to  a  mem- 
bership of  two  thou- 
sand 


THE 


AMATEUR 


STAGE 


By  M.  E.  KEHOE 


Le  Petit  Theatre  du  Vieux  Carre,  of  New  Orleans 
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The  Beechwood  Players 

An  Organization  of  Community  Players   Whose  Productions  Have  Attracted  the  Attention 

of  the  Professional  Managers 


TO  CREATE  a  workshop  wherein  all 
of  the  arts  that  contribute  to  the 
complex  art  of  dramatic  expression 
might  be  studied  through  the  medium  of 
constructive  recreation  was  the  ideal  of 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  who  made  pos- 
sible The  Beechwood  Theatre.  How  has 
this  ambitious  program  worked  out?  How 
far  have  they  succeeded  and  what  has  been 
the  tangible  results  of  the  work  of  the 
Beechwood  Players? 

Now  in  their  fourth  year,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  trace  the  progress  of  this  group 
of  players,  and  their  development  as  an 
art  influence,  not  alone  in  the  community 
of  Scarborough,  where  their  beautiful  the- 
atre building  and  workshop  overlooks  the 
Hudson,  but  in  the  nearby  towns  as  well, 
from  which  they  draw  their  audiences  and 
workers. 

The  first  three  years  of  their  exis- 
tence, under  the  direction  of  Clare  Tree 
Major,  T.  M.  Cleland,  and  John  Roy, 
the  majority  of  the  one-act  plays  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  little  theatres  were  given 
excellent  productions.  Meanwhile,  the  in- 
terest in  the  organization  and  its  ambitions 
had  grown  to  a  point  where  they  felt  the 


need  of  a  director  who  could  give  them 
his  entire  time.  They  cast  about  for  a 
leader  who  might  take  them  farther  afield, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Stillman,  whose  associa- 
tion with  David  Belasco,  Mrs.  Fiske,  and 
the  Theatre  Guild,  had  given  him  a  broad 
producing  experience,  was  invited  to  take 
the  directorship  of  the  Beechwood  Players. 
Mr.  Stillman  immediately  put  into  effect 
a  policy  of  producing  only  new  full  length 
plays  by  American  authors,  and  in  the  past 
year  seven  such  plays  have  been  given. 

"Sun  Up"  by  Lula  Vollmer,  a  genre 
study  of  the  mountain  people  of  Carolina, 
was  followed  by  "Jingle  Bells,"  an  artifi- 
cial high  comedy  by  Thomas  P.  Robinson ; 
"The  Hunchbuckle,"  an  American  fairy 
tale  by  the  same  author;  "Who  Is  Mary," 
a  society  comedy  by  James  L.  Campbell ; 
"The  Eighth  Day,"  an  intense  emotional 
drama  by  Stephen  Austin;  "Mashka,"  a 
comedy  melodrama  by  Robert  Housum, 
and  "The  Other  Side,"  by  Henry  Trimble, 
with  two  new  plays  in  preparation. 

]YJR.  STILLMAN'S  policy  has  already 

opened  the  door  of  opportunity  to  two 

American    playwrights   whose    plays    were 


produced  by  the  Beechwood  Players  and 
subsequently  sold  to  commercial  managers 
who  will  present  them  next  season.  Many 
of  the  managers  now  make  the  trip  to 
Scarborough  each  time  a  new  play  is  pro- 
duced, realizing  that  they  may  find  some- 
thing very  worth  while.  In  this  field  of 
usefulness  alone,  the  Beechwood  Theatre 
has  proved  its  value  as  a  workshop. 

The  casting  policy  of  the  players  is 
modeled  on  the  repertoire  system,  with  a 
nucleus  of  a  dozen  experienced  players  and 
an  active  list  of  a  hundred  or  more,  drawn 
from  the  immediate  community  and  nearby 
towns,  who  play  as  the  occasion  demands. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stillman 
and  those  who  preceded  him,  the  Players 
have  developed  a  high  standard  of  acting 
and  production,  and  thanks  to  the  business 
leadership  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Westerman,  and 
the  executive  committee,  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  Mrs.  Coker  Clarkson,  Mr. 
William  Kies,  Mr.  C.  Neal  Barney,  and 
Mr.  Harrison  Slaker,  they  have  put  them- 
selves on  a  sound  basis  that  will  enable 
them  to  go  on  growing. 


Le  Petite  Theatre  du  Vieux  Carre 

A  Community  Theatre  in  the  Old  French  Section  of  New  Orleans 


ONE  of  the  most  worthy  and  progres- 
sive of  the  Little  Theatre  group,  Le 
Petit  Theatre  du  Vieux  Carre,  may 
be  found  in  the  French  quarter  of  New 
Orleans  in  one  of  the  Pontalba  buildings 
built  by  the  famous  Spanish  beauty,  Baron- 
ess de  Pontalba,  in  1849.  These  buildings, 
which  were  the  first  apartment  houses  in 
America,  overlook  the  Place  d'Armes. 
Here  may  be  found  a  wealth  of  traditions, 
a  romantic  charm  of  the  old  world  that 
still  lingers,  whispering  of  De  Bienville, 
La  Fitte,  Napoleon,  and  the  Civil  War. 
This  old  world  atmosphere  may  be  found 
in  the  picturesque  Spanish  and  French 
dwellings  with  their  rusted  iron  work 
balconies,  beautifully  wrought  by  the 
slaves;  their  tightly  closed  blue-green 
shutters  and  flag  stone  courts  approached 
through  long,  dark,  narrow  passages  that 
often  disclose  at  their  far  end  remnants 
of  the  Creole  French. 

At  the  end  of  just  such  a  passage,  a 
quaint  old  circular  stair  leads  direct  to  the 
auditorium  of  the  Little  Theatre.  Here 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  members  may 
be  seated  on  comfortable  theatre  chairs. 
The  room  is  simple  and  unadorned  save 
for  a  number  of  wrought  iron  lanterns. 
The  raising  of  the  velvet  curtain  reveals  a 
small  stage,  twelve  feet  by  twenty-two  and 
twelve  feet  high,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a 
well  equipped  switch  board  with  five  dim- 
mers. Though  handicapped  by  limited  space, 
they  have  been  able  to  create  the  illusion 


of  distance  by  painting  with  artificial  light. 

From  the  stage  you  may  pass  into  the 
room  where  all  scenery  is  built  and  painted. 
This  work  is  done  by  professional  and 
business  men  of  the  city  who  devote  their 
Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  to  ex- 
ecuting the  scenery  designed  by  Ronald 
Hargrave  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Little  Theatre  director,  Oliver  Hinsdell. 

Adjoining  this  room  are  two  fully 
equipped  dressing  rooms,  property,  and 
green  rooms.  The  green  rooms  are  fur- 
nished in  antique  furniture  and  the  walls 
hung  with  framed  photographs  of  the 
various  plays  produced  and  pictures  of 
many  distinguished  visitors. 

'THE  growth  of  Le  Petit  Theatre  du 
vieux  Carre  has  been  phenomenal.  Be- 
ginning four  years  ago  the  drawing  room 
players, — a  little  band  of  men  and  women 
headed  by  the  President,  Mrs.  James 
Oscar  Nixon — met  in  the  interest  of  better 
drama  and  produced  one-act  plays  every 
three  months.  This  proving  popular, 
membership  rapidly  grew  and  new  quar- 
ters were  found  in  the  Pontalba  building. 
The  season  lengthened  to  eight  months 
with  seven  performances.  Once  located 
here,  capacity  was  exhausted  and  again 
the  list  was  raised — this  time  to  one  thou- 
sand at  ten  dollars  a  person  and  a  wait- 
ing list  of  some  three  hundred  and  twenty. 
With  this  increase  in  finances  they  were 
able  to  secure  a  professional  coach,  Oliver 


Hinsdell  of  Chicago.  Since  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Hinsdell,  the  standard  of  the  Little 
Theatre  has  been  noticeably  raised  and 
thus  drawn  to  it  a  greater  following  of 
the  thinking  men  and  women  of  the  city. 
The  first  of  February  finds  them  with  an 
old  membership  of  one  thousand,  and 
pledges  for  eight  hundred  and  fifty  more. 
This  has  enabled  them  to  go  into  new 
quarters.  Architects  are  already  at  work 
with  plans  for  a  new  building  seating  four 
hundred.  This  will  mean  that  in  place 
of  the  usual  five  performances  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  only  four,  thereby  ac- 
commodating their  entire  membership. 

Mr.  Hinsdell,  because  of  his  association 
with  the  best  actors  and  producers  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  coupled  with  his 
innate  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
dramatic  and  artistic  values,  has  produced 
plays  which  have  set  an  enviable  standard 
for  amateur  productions. 

Out  of  one  thousand  members,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  are  sustaining  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  active.  The  active 
members  are  those  assisting  in  acting,  in 
the  production  of  the  play,  painting,  and 
handling  of  scenery,  collecting  properties, 
or  in  designing  and  making  costumes. 
These  services  are  donated.  Actors  are 
chosen  by  the  competitive  method  and  each 
play  is  rehearsed  for  one  month.  These 
actors  are  recruited  from  all  walks  of 
life.  There  is  the  tired  business  man  who- 
(Continued  on  page  410) 
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Scenes  from  "The  Other 
Side,11  a  romantic  drama 
of  spiritism  and  re- 
incarnation, produced  by 
The  Beechwood  Players. 
(Upper)  A  room  in  the 
villa  of  Claudius  Britain, 
400  A.  D.  (Center)  A 
room  in  the  palace  of  the 
Emperor  Ming  Huang, 
China,  710  A.  D. 
(Lower)  A  room  in  the 
Chateau  de  Nemours  on 
tfae  Lorraine  Frontier, 
1870 


Under  the  professional 
direction  of  Henry  Still- 
man,  formerly  associated 
with  David  Belasco  and 
other  prominent  pro- 
ducers, the  Beechwood 
Players  have  added  to 
their  laurels,  in  the  pres- 
entation of  a  greup  of 
noteworthy  plays  by 
American  authors,  in 
their  theatre  workshop 
at  Scarboroug  h-on- 
Hudson,  New  York 


The  Beechwood  Players  Present  "The  Other  Side" 
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Community  Dramatic  Activities 


A  SIGNIFICANT  development  in  the 
field  of  amateur  drama  is  the  spread 
of  the  Community  Drama  Institute. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  the  latest  city  to  es- 
tablish this  helpful  agency  for  workers  and 
students  of  the  Drama. 

With  Percy  Jewett  Burrell  as  director 
of  Institute,  the  sessions  opened  early  in 
March  at  the  Guilford  School  Auditorium 
and  continued  into  April. 

The  Executive  Committee  comprised : 
Mr.  Levi  J.  Burgess  of  the  Cincinnati 
Drama  League,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Lee  Ach, 
Mr.  Philip  Bookstaber,  Mr.  Sherman 
Conrad,  Miss  Helen  Hinkle,  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Wagner,  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams. 

Among  the  special  lecturers  were  Mr. 
Percy  Mackaye,  Mr.  Levi  J.  Burgess,  Mr. 
Robert  Lee  Strauss,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  Professor  Peter  W.  Dykema, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Practically  every 
well-known  agency  o'f  Cincinnati  dealing 
with  community  drama  was  represented 
on  the  faculty  and  various  committees  of 
the  Institute;  local  churches,  schools,  clubs 
and  art  centers.  The  Play  Directing 
Course  was  conducted  by  the  following: 
Miss  Ruth  Allen,  Cincinnati  Art  Theatre; 
Mrs.  Mary  Sullivan  Brown,  formerly 
with  Sothern-Marlowe  Co.;  Mr.  Frank 
Byers,  University  of  Cincinnati;  Mr.  John 
Redhead  Froome,  Schuster-Martin  School; 
Mr.  S.  Burnett  Jordan,  Rockdale  Center 
Players. 

The  course  in  pageantry  was  directed  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Backus,  Organizer  Workshop 
Theatre  Women's  City  Club  and  Mr. 
Burrell;  stage  craft  by  Mr.  Robert  Beck, 
Cincinnati  Art  Theatre  and  Mr.  Froome; 
Costuming  by  Mile.  Haline  Feodorova 
and  Mrs.  Backus;  Make-up  by  Miss  Cora 
Kahn,  Kahn  School  of  Oratory  and  Dra- 
matic Art;  Voice,  Mr.  Jordan  and  Mrs. 
Brown;  and  the  Junior  Drama  Work  by 
Mrs.  William  Smith  Goldenburg  of  the 
Goldenburg  Dramatic  School. 

The  course  was  specifically  for  workers 
in  school,  church,  and  community  centre, 
just  as  it  was  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
other  cities,  and  the  tuition  fee  was  merely 
nominal.  All  interested  in  dramatic  work 
were  elegible  and  certificates  were  given 
those  who  completed  the  course. 

^LL  of  the  community  centers  of  a  city 
today  are  demanding  not  only  physical 
recreational  activities,  but  cultural  ones," 
said  Mr.  Burrell.  "Trained  dramatic  lead- 
ers are  the  greatest  need  of  the  hour. 
There  is  a  yearning  for  dramatic  expres- 
sion among  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Expert  leadership  finds  the  demand  for 
its  service  exceeding  the  supply. 

"With  proper  and  adequate  directors,  a 
more  intelligent  and  larger  participation  in 
community  drama  is  certain  to  follow.  The 
acted  drama  is  beginning  to  find  its  way 
into  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  of  the 
country.  Each  year  sees  a  closer  corre- 


By  ETHEL  ARMES 
Community  Service,  Incorporated 

lation  with  academic  courses  and  with 
credits  given.  History  and  theory  of  drama 
are  supplemented  by  workshop  and  labora- 
tory methods.  New  school  buildings  are 
being  equipped  with  modern  stages  and 
adequate  physical  facilities  for  scenery  and 
lighting.  Those  directing  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  stories  and  history,  dramatic  clubs, 
class  plays  and  other  dramatic  activities 
are  conscious  of  the  need  of  discriminating 
selection  of  material  for  various  grades 
and  ages  and  of  new  and  approved  methods 
of  rehearsing  and  producing.  The  teacher 
with  this  technical  knowledge  is  able  to 
give  a  valued  service  to  school  and  student. 
"Organizations  of  various  types  are  to- 
day giving  special  attention  to  the  drama. 
The  Red  Cross,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Girl  Scouts, 
Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  health  units, 
relief  associations,  industrial  groups  and 
other  social  service  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions are  using  the  specially  written  play, 
pageant  and  dramatic  ritual  as  a  means  of 
extending  their  own  educational  and  social 
programs.  The  insistent  call  in  these  many 
fields  is  for  the  trained  leader." 

community  pageant  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  bringing  together  all 
of  the  religious,  educational  and  civic  ele- 
ments of  a  city.  In  Ottawa,  Kansas,  a 
George  Washington  Pageant  was  pre- 
sented February  22d  under  the  direction  of 
May  Pashley  Harris  of  New  York.  Large 
numbers  of  group  organizations  took  part 
in  this,  including  the  Ottawa  Chapter  of 
the  D.  A.  R.'s,  The  American  Legion,  Uni- 
versity and  High  School  groups,  Boy 
Scouts,-  and  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

Springtime  Dance  and  Festival  is 
literally  changing  the  very  face  of  the 
earth  for  the  people  of  Middletown,  Ohio. 
Six  thousand  children  took  part  in  the 
town's  second  annual  May  Day  Festival, 
directed  by  Chester  Geppert  Marsh,  Su- 
pervisor of  Playgrounds  for  Middletown. 
A  playground  pageant  and  series  of  one- 
act  plays  presented  by  groups  of  local 
people 'have  also  been,  part  of  the  spring 
and  early  summer  program.  While  the 
large  community  celebrations  occur  annu- 
ally, the  work  in  plays  and  folk  dances 
goes  on  with  the  children  every  day.  Under 
Mrs.  Marsh's  direction,  the  playground 
leaders  of  Middletown  work  actively  in 
the  schools.  Each  week  a  new  folk  dance 
and  a  new  running  game  are  taught  the 
children.  They  are  accordingly  ready  at 
a  day's  notice  to  assemble  for  a  dance 
festival,  thus  saving  the  labor  of  rehearsals 
and  the  exhaustive  nerve  strain  play  and 
dramatic  leaders  invariably  undergo  in 
putting  on  big  productions.  Musical  cho- 
ruses are  also  taught  in  the  Middletown 
schools. 

The  playground  pageant  for  small  chil- 
dren  which    was   recently   produced    there 


is  one  in  which  many  communities  will 
doubtless  be  interested.  Written  by  Mrs. 
Marsh,  it  has  much  grace  and  fantasy  — 
notwithstanding  its  name,  which  is  "The 
Importance  of  Being  Happy."  '  The  play, 
in  which  50  children  take  part,  is  built 
around  a  little  girl's  lost  Temper,  a  com- 
edy sprite  in  harlequin  costume.  All  of 
the  fanciful  and  quaintly  drawn  characters 
are  delightfully  costumed.  Among  them 
are  the  Queer  Little  Gobs  of  Gloom,  the 
Shivery,  Quivery  Little  Fears,  Tree 
Nymphs,  Spirits  of  Play.  Their  very 
names  lead  into  bright  dance  figures.  The 
interpretive  dances,  adapted  from  special 
selections  of  the  best  composers,  were  par- 
ticularly beautiful. 

Dramatic  activities  are  a  comparatively 
fresh  undertaking  for  Middletown,  but 
with  the  present  program  instituted  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  they  are  rapidly  being  created 
and  placed  on  a  permanent  basis.  Twenty 
block  organizers  are  constantly  discovering 
"new  talent,"  people  who  can  sing,  play 
or  act. 

OPEN  DOOR,"  a  negro  pageant 
symbolic  of  the  history  of  the  negro  race 
has  been  given  from  time  to  time  through- 
out the  past  season  to  large  and  interested 
audiences  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
other  places. 

It  was  for  the  benefit  of  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, which  for  half  a  century  has  served 
as  an  Open  Door  for  the  negro  youth  of 
America. 

The  co-operation  of  Men  of  Nazarene 
facilitated  many  details  of  pageant  pro- 
duction. Much  of  the  orchestral  music 
was  by  negro  composers.  The  old  melodies, 
chanteys,  spirituals  and  work  songs  weie 
poignantly  beautiful. 


pageant,  written  by  Alice  Holdship 
Ware,  pictures  in  terms  of  the  Old 
Morality  plays,  the  following  scenes:  The 
wild  men  lead  in  King  Ignorance  and  dance 
before  him.  Oriental  gift  bearers  perform 
their  rituals  in  his  honor.  Under  the  lash 
of  Greed,  the  Slaves  crouch  at  the  throne 
of  Ignorance,  while  Hate  presents  her  son, 
whose  name  is  Prejudice. 

Education  dispels  Ignorance  and  his  fol- 
lowing. Freed  from  their  shackles,  the 
Slaves  tear  down  the  barbaric  curtain  and 
enter  The  Open  Door,  from  which  Glad, 
Shining  Lives  come  forth  to  bless  the 
world. 

Some  lack  the  will  and  steady  purpose 
to  enter  the  Door,  and  Indolence,  Foolish 
Smattering,  and  Gay  Philanderer,  with 
Silly  Mockery  of  Love,  lead  them  back 
by  the  way  that  Ignorance  had  gone. 

Finally,  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Love,  who 
have  been  in  hiding  for  fear  of  Ignorance, 
come  forth  as  heralds,  bidding  all  to  follow 
the  star  and  enter  The  Open  Door. 
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FASHION 


ctfs  Created  and  Sponsored 

vs^>   Tiif  ffie    et» 
^c  tress  and  t fie  Staye 


No  one  on  the  Mage  knows  better  than  Fania  Marinoff  how  to  dress 
her  dark  and  piquantly  lovely  type.  She  knows  the  hat  that  should 
rightly  finish  off  a  costume,  the  necklace  that  should  be  added, 
the  bracelet  that  "belongs."  And  what  more  fitting  frame  for  an 
olive  skin  and  dark  eyes  than  a  "cherry  ripe"  hat  of  scarlet  crepe 
with  its  crown  banked  with  the  shaded  fruit  anil  green  leaves! 


Particularly  interesting  is  this  hat,  entire- 
ly of  black  moire,  since  it  shows  one  of 
the  new  high  crowns,  for  which  Paris 
has  started  a  vogue,  and  proves  again 
what  chic  resides  in  simplicity  of  line 
and  material  when  an  artist  does  the 
creating.  That  very  simplicity  makes  it 
just  the  right  chapeau  for  Miss  Marinoff's 
frock,  the  figured  velvet  of  which  fur- 
nishes enough  life  and  color  in  itself 
to  the  costume.  Note  the  heavy  silk 
rope  with  its  long  tassels  that  Miss 
MarinolT  wears  as  her  main  ornament. 


Hats  from   Hollander 


White  Studios 
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PEGGY      WOOD      IN 


'MAKJOLAINE"  WEARS 


PERIOD   FROCKS   THAT 


WOULD  ALSO  SERVE  AS 


LOVELY    MODELS    FOR 


THE      SUMMER      GIRL 


Pink  and  blue  furnish  the 
color  scheme  for  all  these 
frocks  of  Peggy  Wood,  and 
though  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  the  period  of 
"Marjolaine" — June  of  1805 
— they  would  also  be  per- 
fectly in  the  picture  for 
June  of  1922.  This,  the 
first-act  gown,  is  of  blue 
chiffon  with  cream  lace  ruf- 
fles and  pink  rosebuds,  the 
skirt  with  three  tucks  at  its 
hem  being  hang  over  a 
lace-frilled  petticoat. 


On  the  right  is 
Miss  Wood's 
frock  of  pale 
pink  chiffon, 
flowered  in  bou- 
quets  of  a 
deeper  pink, 
with  a  tucker  at 
the  neckline  and 
pink  frills 
round  the  sleeves 
and  hem.  The 
hat  is  adorable, 
of  cream  straw, 
with  a  lace  frill 
over  pink,  and 
a  pink  satin  bow. 


And  to  wind  up 
the  evening, 
pretty  Peggy,  or 
rather,  M  a  r  j  o- 
laine,  dances  out 
in  an  embroid- 
ered net  frock 
over  a  silver 
cloth  slip,  trim- 
med with  knots 
of  pink  and  blue 
flowers. 
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Did  you  ever  see  anything  that  more 
plainly  spelled  F-r-e-n-c-h  than  Jeanne 
Eagels  in  this  petit  chapeau?  And  its 
ingredients  are  black  straw,  a  brim 
covered  with  silk  to  soften  the  line, 
and  those  dashing  wings  of  black  cross 


It's  in  that  soft  new  yellow,  with  a  tinge 
of  green  to  it,  this  gracious  hat!  The 
crown  is  of  horsehair,  the  shirred  brim 
of  yellow  chiffon,  and  those  amusing 
long  leaves  wreathing  the  crown  in  bright 
green.  To  add  beauty  to  beauty,  Miss 
Eagels  is  its  wearer 


Miss  Eagels  was  inspired  to  the  gayest  of 
moods,  as  you  see,  when  she  donned  tbii 
hat.  Aa  who  mightn't  be  in  such  a  be- 
coming horsehair  shape  of  lip-stick  red, 
with  bright  scarlet  cherries  and  leaves  of 
glazed  English  chintz  in  the  same  shade 


HATS    FROM    SIMONIVE     BOUVET 


SHOES    FROM    HENNING 


"These  patent  leather  shoes  with  their 
modified  heels  and  toes,  I  have  for  street 
wear  in  the  afternoon,  or  for  restaurant 
lunching,"  says  Miss  Eagels.  "Isn't  the 
cut-steel  button  and  fringed  tassel  that 
cover  the  strap  fastening  an  attractive 
finishing  conceit?" 


"And  these  shoes  are  my  greatest  pets 
for  all  around  wear  .  .  such  good  form, 
and  so  comfortable  to  walk  in,  with  an 
elastic  underneath  the  buckle  that  snugs 
them  to  the  instep.  I  have  them  in  black 
calfskin  with  steel  buckles,  and  in  brown 
calf  with  bronze  buckle,"  adds  Miss 
Eagels,  "and  they  are  smart  to  the  last 
minute  of  wearing 


J 


"Don't  you  like  the  idea  of  silver  slippers 
to  lighten  up  a  black  afternoon  or  evening 
frock?"  inquires  Miss  Eagels,  showing  us 
her  pretty  feet  clad  in  a  particularly 
attractive  pair  with  trimming  of  a  bril- 
liant-studded loop  and  fringe  that  runs 
only  on  the  one  side 


Ira  Hill  Studio 
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Touring  In  Town  Cars  the  Modern  Luxury 


Especially  From  A    Woman's  Point  of  View 


If  "To  the  Ladies"  ii 
ever  picturized  this  is  the 
way  the  Kincaids,  Isabel 
Irving  and  George 
Howell,  will  screen  pay- 
ing a  call  in  their  new 
Packard  limousine  on  the 
Beebes,  Helen  Hayes  and 
Otto  Kruger. 


A  feature  of  one's  car 
today  should  be  the  in- 
stallation of  a  radio  ma- 
chine. The  ever  versa- 
tile Hedda  Hopper,  play- 
ing in  **Si\  Cylinder 
Love,"  is  a  radio  fan  and 
has  just  had  her  Hudson 
coach  equipped  with  the 
device. 


I   TRUST    you    will    not    think    me    unduly 
platitudinous   if    I    rise   to   remark   that   the 
town,  or  closed  car,  has  come  to  stay. 
This  is  meant  in  the  sense  that  the  town  car 
has  undoubtedly   become   the   preferred   type  of 
car,  where  there   is  only  one  to  a  family.      In 
the  latter  case  the  one  chosen  will  be  a  closed 
instead  of  a  touring  car.     For  the  former  prac- 
tically includes  the  latter.     No  one  disputes  the 
advantages  of  the  limousine  for  town.     And  it 
is  only  the  fiercest  of  fresh  air  fiends  who  feels, 
when   he   leaves   behind    the  city   limits,    that  a 
car  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven  is  necessary 
to  give  him  sufficient  breathing  space  and  sun. 


This  6-cylinder  Minerva 
chassis,  belonging  to 
Billie  Burke,  had  its 
coachwork  specially  built 
up  for  her  by  the  Brooks 
Ostrick  Co.  The  ex- 
terior is  painted  a 
Minerva  blue,  with  grey 
leather  back  and  a  pol- 
ished aluminum  bonnet, 
and  the  interior  is  up- 
holstered with  imported 
leather  and  equipped 
with  specially  made  cob- 
bler cushions. 
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This  fiend  will  rarely  be  found  among  the 
cohorts    of    the    women.      And    it    is    we 
women  who  count  today  in  ninety  percent 
of  the  buying,  though  the  fact  had  perhaps 
better  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  interest  of  tact  and 
consequent   greater  ef- 
ficiency. 

European  w  o  m  e  n 
were  the  first  to  start 
the  vogue  for  the  li- 
mousine. Not  being  as 
addicted  to  sport  pos- 
sibly, as  their  American 
sisters,  their  thought 
was  more  to  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  end  of 
a  trip.  And  the  -dif- 
ference that  a  closed 
car  makes  in  preserv- 
ing the  original  fresh- 
ness and  tautness  of 
that  admits  of  no 
question. 

I  remember  so  well 
my  own  first  experi- 
ence with  a  limousine 
used  as  a  touring  car. 
It  was  on  the  other 
side,  several  years  be- 
fore the  war.  I  was 
travelling  with  another 
American  girl  and  her 

mother  and  father,  and  one  of  our  jaunts  had 
included  a  three  day  motor  trip  into  the  Mid- 
lands. As  good,  honest,  red-blooded,  hundred 
percent  Americans,  we  had  naturally  hired  an 
open  touring  car  in  which  to  do  our  jaunting. 
And  though  we  suffered  the  inconvenience  of 
quite  a  bit  of  cold  and  rainy  September  weather, 
it  never  occured  to  any  of  us  that  country  motor- 
ing was  to  be  conducted  in  any  other  manner. 

Came  an  invitation  for  a  motor  trip  into  the 
south  of  England  from  a  charming  English- 
woman and  her  husband.  Great  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  everybody  .  .  until  it  was  learned 
that  the  trip  was  to  be  undertaken  in  two 
Daimler  limousines.  Then,  great  disgust!  We 


should  get  no  air,  nor  sun — precious  stuff, 
what  there  was  of  it.  We  should  be 
smothered,  "frowsty."  We  wouldn't  be 
able  to  see  the  scenery,  even.  Why  does 
she  want  to  such  an  eccentric  thing?  There 


was  talk  of  trying  to  back  out  of  the  in- 
vitation. 

But   all   hands  finally   went.      And    not 
one  of  us,  even  the  male  member  of  the 
(Continued   on   page   410) 


A  Lanchester  6-cylinder 
overhead  valve  chassis, 
with  a  Brewster  cabriolet 
body.  This  has  the  dis- 
tinguished finishing  of 
solid  black  outside  with 
nickel  trimmings,  and  an 
interior  done  in  French 
drab  broadcloth  with 
luxurious  cushions. 


A  smart  interior  of  the 
Marmon  34.  Auiliary 
seats  that  may  be  easi>y 
folded  out  of  the  way 
satisfy  every  desire  for 
comfort. 


If  you  feel  it  difficult  to 
relinquish  altogether  the 
idea  of  a  touring  car. 
here  is  just  the  thing  for 
you,  a  Stevens-Duryea 
semi-touring  limousine, 
holding  six  passengers. 
The  side  windows  may 
entirely  disappear,  if  you 
wish,  and  there  are  drop 
seats  provided  for  two 
extra  passengers. 
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The  Cameo  Theatre,  An 
Aristocrat  Among  Motion 
Picture  Playhouses 


On  42nd,  just  East  of  Broadway, 
is  to  be  found  the  entrance  door 
to  the  Cameo — a  door,  typical  of 
the  little  house  itself,  which  seats 
but  .ix  hundred  people,  all  on  one 
floor.  Here  in  exclusive,  almost 
clubhouse  comfort  and  intimacy, 
one  may  view  a  well-chosen  pro- 
gram of  pictures  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  an  excellent  symphony 
orchestra 


Richness  of  appointment  and  subdued  coloring  characterize  the  entresole  of  the  Cameo  Theatre, 
with  its  interesting  old  Italian  table  and  chairs.  Even  the  ticket  taker's  box  which  is  not 
ihown  in  the  illustration,  is  in  the  picture,  having  been  adapted  from  an  old  carved  chest. 
Irving  T.  Bush,  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Building,  and  B.  S.  Moss,  Director  of  the  Theatre, 
collaborated  in  the  designing  of  the  Cameo,  with  the  idea  of  making  it  the  ideal  motion 

picture  theatre 
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(Upper)  A  mural,  stretching 
around  three  sides  of  the  upper 
wall,  and  representing  the  ancestral 
professions  leading  up  to  the 
motion  picture:  the  pantomime,  the 
circus,  the  strolling  players,  lends 
added  interest  to  the  spacious 
Italian  rennaisance  foyer  with  its 
coffered  ceiling  and  crystal  chan- 
deliers. An  illuminated  fountain 
is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  foyer 


(Center)      The  boxes  at   the   State 

Theatre  are   decorated   in   dull   old 

gold,  and   richly   hung   with    silver 

and    gold    draperies 


Loew's  State  Theatre,  the 
Newest,  and  Perhaps  the 
Most  Palatial  of  New 
York's  Vaudeville  and 
Motion  Picture  Houses 


The   rest   room   on   the   orchestra    floor   is   in   Louis   XV,    designed 

after   a   room   decorated   for   Madame   de   Pompadour.      The   color 

scheme    is    black    and    gold 


The    walls    and   Veiling    of    the    rest    room    on    the    mezzanine    are 

draped   in   changeable   cream   and   mauve   silk.      The   furniture  of 

walnut   and   gold   is  upholstered   in   delicate   silk    tapestries 
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The  Promenades  of  Angelina 

She   "covers"  "The  Strand,"  "Marjolaine"  and  Broadway's  Latest  and  Smartest  Restaurant  "The  Plantation 


COME  along  to  my  Italian  restaurant 
tonight,  you  and  Fanny,"  said  Tubby 
one  afternoon  when  we  ran  into  him 
on  Broadway.     "I'll  get  Edwin  and  we'll 
make  a  foursome." 

Fanny   and   I,   full   of  spring  ambition, 
had  been  scouting  around  among  the  little 
shops    above    Forty-second    Street    . 
The  idea  appealed  to  us.    . 

''But  what  shall  we  do  till  dinner  time?" 
asked  Fanny.  "The  Strand,"  I  offered. 
"Richard  Barthelmess'  picture  is  on 
there  .  .  I'd  like  to  see  it  .  .  and 
you  know  one  of  your  hobbies  is  the 
perfect  bone  structure  in  his  face."  I 
think  I  said  last  time  that  Fanny  was 
by  way  of  being  something  of  an  artist. 

So  we  went  into  The  Strand  .    .  and 
we  chose  two  seats  .   .  and  we  sat  down 
.    .    .    as   those   dreadful   people   go  on 
who  insist  on  cataloguing  for  you  every 
smallest  and  totally  unimportant  detail 
in   their   adventures    .    ..     .    aren't   they 
terr-i-ble    .    .    .     !      There  were  lovely 
new  decorations  to  admire,  especially  for 
artist    Fanny,    and    then    we    snuggled 
down    into    the    comfortable    seats    and 
gave  our  minds  to  picking  up  the  threads 
of  the  story — the  feature  was  on — and 
identifying  the  cast.     Barthelmess,  with 
his   beautiful   bone  structure,   of  course 
.    .    .  -Louise  Huff,  with  a  bob,  looking 
younger  and  prettier  than  ever,  the  bob 
giving  her  a  new  piquancy  .   .    .     "Who 
was  the  dashing,  dark  girl,"  said  Fanny, 
"   .    .so  familiar,  yet  one  couldn't  place 
her    .    .      Oh,  yes   .    .    Teddy  Gerard, 
to  be  sure    .    .    the  picture   must  have 
been   made   when   she  was  here   in   the 
summer  .   .  she's  doing  a  review  in  London 
now  .   .    And  who,  Oh  who,  is  that  darling 
blonde  baby  that  keeps  appearing  .    .  prob- 
ably an   Englishman    .    .    one  of  Teddy's 
numerous  admirers  who  followed  her  over 
and  whom  she  persuaded  into  the  picture 
.     .     How   swankily    he    wears    his   white 
flannels,  doesn't  he    .    .    and  his  yachting 
cap  ...   is  there  anything  more  dreadful 


Drawings  by  Art  Snyder 

and  unbecoming,  as  a  rule,  than  a  yachting 
cap?  And  what  nice  white  teeth  .  .  and 
such  a  clear,  straight  look  in  the  eye  in 
his  close-ups  .  .  and  what  a  jolly  hair- 
cut in  the  back  .  '.  I'm  sure  that's  an 
English  hair-cut  .  .  I  wish  my  hairdresser 
could  get  my  bob  like  that.  .  And  how 
well  he  registers  that  most  difficult  of  all 
roles  to  get  .across,  simply  acting  like  a 
gentleman  ..." 
••1 


"Marjolaine"   and   Lieutenant   the    Hon.  Jack   Sayle   in- 
veigle into  a   dance  the   Reverend   Sternroyd,   who  first 
carefully    conceals     himself     beneath     his     huge     cotton 
umbrella 


Fanny  buzzed  on  until  she  earned  a 
well-deserved  shush  from  in  front  .  .  . 
She  insisted  on  our  sitting  through  the 
whole  picture  when  it  came  round  again, 
even  though  Tubby  was  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing. As  we  went  out,  Fanny  picked  up 
a  program  to  see  who  her  "blonde  baby," 
as  she  insisted  on  calling  him  .  .  .  "I'm 
sure  he  can't  be  over  twenty"  .  .  might 


be.  "George  Stewart"  he  was  listed. 
"How  noncommital,"  remarked  Fanny. 
"I'm  sure  its  a  disguise  and  he's  the  young- 
est son  of  impoverished  nobility  here  to 
make  some  money  posing  for  the  films  .  . 
Angelina,  promise  you  will  find  out  about 
him  for  me." 

I  promised  (I'll  give  you  the  end  of  the 
story  presently)  if  only  she'd  hurry  and 
not  keep  Tubby  waiting  any  longer  .  . 
I  hate  being  late  as  a  rule  .  .  but  it 
didn't  worry  Tubby,  who  has  his  special 
table  kept  for  him  at  his  restaurant  and 
knows  everybody  and  has  always  to  start 
the  evening  anyway,  with  a  little  tour- 
ing-and-talking  from  table  to  table.  The 
restaurant  is  a  most  amusing  place,  lots 
of  interesting  people  of  the  stage  and 
Metropolitan  go  there  .  .  sometime  I 
must  tell  you  more  about  it. 

"Ladies,"  announced  Tubby  and 
Edwin  at  dinner,  "we  have  been  enter- 
prising and  secured  seats  for  'Marjo- 
laine' tonight  .  .  also  a  table  for  'The 
Plantation'  afterwards." 

"Oh,  corking  of  you!"  I  cried.  "I 
went  there  the  opening  night  and  I've 
been  dying  to  go  back  again  ever  since 
.  .  There's  a  colored  cabaret,  Fanny, 
and  it's  the  greatest  fun  of  any  place 
I've  been  to  in  a  long  time." 

After  dinner  a  taxi  to  "Marjolaine" 
.    .    .   "Pomander  Walk"  put  to  music, 
you    know,    with    Lennox    Pawle,    and 
Peggy  Wood  and  the  dear  little  Mary 
Hay   .    .   who  is  soon  to  have  her  own 
name  in  electrics   .    .     I  won't  tell  you 
the  details  about  the  play  because  every- 
one else  is  sure  to   .    .      Only  that  the 
Rudolf  Friml   music   is  so  gay  and  hum- 
mable,  and  the  Georgian  costumes  so  gay 
and    colorful    .     .    and    every    part    down 
to   the   smallest   so   beautifully  taken    .     . 
There's  a  new  young  leading  man,  Irving 
Beebe,  that  Fanny  and  I  distinctly  fancied 
.     .       Altogether,   we   didn't   know   when 
we'd  enjoyed  ourselves  more  at  a  musical 
comedy    .    . 

On    then    to    "The    Plantation"    .     .     . 
only    Tubby    and    Edwin    drove   us   home 
(Continued  on  page  400) 


Not   the  least  part  of  the  success  of   "The  Plantation"   is  due  to  the  colored   orchestra 
of    the    well-known    Voudrey,    which    dispenses    the    best    there    is    in    irresistible    jazz. 
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Hie  Right  of  Way  tolke  Leadership 


A  year  or  so  ago,  the  American  public  placed 
the  leadership  of  the  tire  business  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  make  U.  S.  Royal  Coras 


Multiply  this  man  by  a  million  or  more. 
Then  sit  down  and  weigh  his  tremen- 
dous deciding  influence. 

*        #        * 

Today,for  the  production  of  U.S. 
Tires,  there  is  erected  and  oper- 
ating the  largest  group  of  tire 
factories  in  the  world. 

The  men  who  make  Royal 
Cords  are  quality  workers  and 
quality  merchandisers. 

Their  spirit  of  leadership 
is  the  spirit  of  constancy 
—  faithfulness  —  a 
simple,  understand- 
able policy. 

U.S.  Royal  Cords 
have  come  to  be 
the  measure  of 
value  of  all 
automobile 
tires. 
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United  States 


HE  first  Royal  Cord  Tires  were 
made  and  sold  in  1916. 

No    cut-and'dried    story 
could  possibly  account  for 
their    position   of   command 
today — earned  in  a  short  six  years. 

It  mostly  comes  down  to  the  car-owner 
as  an  out  and  out  human  being.  Forget 
him  as  a  mere  tire  customer  and  consider 
him  as  a  personality.  With  an  inborn 
instinct  for  quality.  With  a  pride  in 
demonstrating  his  quality  beliefs. 

How  many  tire  manufacturers,  would 
you  say,  have  even  guessed  that  American 
car-owners  were  shifting  so  fast  to  better 
tires  ? 

*        *        * 

Certainly  U.  S.  Royal  Cords  have 
proven  this  fundamental  thing — 

For  every  low-grade  tire  made  there  is 
arising  some  motorist  with  a  fine,  human 
indifference  for  it. 

He  and  his  kind  have  become  out  and 
out  loyalists  of  Royal  Cord  Tires  —  as 
representing  the  highest  expression  of 
their  demands. 


The  makers  of  United  States  Tires  urge  upon 
everybody — manu/acturer  and  dealer  alike — 
a  new  kind  of  competition. 

Let  us  compete  for  more  and  more 
public  confidence. 

Let  us  compete  for  higher  and 
higher  quality. 

Let  us  compete  for  still  more 
dependable  public  service. 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


Copyright 

1922 
U.S.  Tire  Co. 


Rubber  Company 
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THE 
IUAKER  LACE 


BINNEY  USE 
THEIR  HOME 


Miss  Faire  Binney  evi- 
dently considers  that 
this  sunny  window  with 
its  curtains  of  2waker 
Tuscan  Net  is  pleas- 
ant enough  to  be  used 
as  a  window  seat. 


* 


npHE  youthful  charm  of  the  Misses  Con- 
A  stance  and  Faire  Binney  has  contributed 
much  to  motion  pictures.  Their  touch  is  as 
sure  in  the  decoration  of  their  home  as  it  is 
in  their  work  on  the  stage.  Quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  unaffected  lines  of  the  furniture 
are  the  curtains  and  bed  spread  of  Quaker 
Tuscan  Net,  whose  severely  plain  pattern 
is  perfectly  fitted  to  emphasize  the  rich  dark 
beauty  of  the  wood.  Tuscan  Net  is  the 
ideal  curtain  or  bed  spread  material  for 
use  with  mahogany  or  walnut  furniture. 

booklets  That  Will  Interest  You 

Booklets  "Concerning  Window  Draperies"  and  "Twelve  New 
Ideas  for  Decoration"  will  be  sent  free  if  you  mention  the 
name  of  the  best  retailer  handling  window  draperies  in  your 
city  or  shopping  center.  Otherwise,  enclose  10  cents  in  stamps. 

Some  of  the  New  Type  of  Quaker  Craft  Lace  are: 

Tuscan  Net          Casement  Lace          Filet  Tir6 
Sampler  Lace  Shantung  Net 


QUAKER  LACE  COMPANY 
^w 

Mills:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wholesale  Salesrooms-  890  Broadway,  New  York 


OBERAMMERGAU'S   PASSION   PLAY 


(Continued  from   page   378) 


Anton  Lang.  It  is  essential  that  all 
characters  must  naturally  look  their 
parts,  because  no  wigs,  paint,  nor 
make  up  of  any  kind  is  permitted. 
The  costumes  are  the  only  accessories 
to  the  natural  personal  appearance. 
Anton  Lang,  though  49,  certainly  looks 
the  part  of  Christ.  I  have  had  sev- 
eral long  intimate  talks  with  him  in 
his  little  pottery  workshop,  his  clear 
blue  eyes,  spiritual  face  with  beard 
and  long  hair  completing  the  typical 
picture  of  the  "Man  of  Sorrows"  as 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  old  masters. 
His  is  a  spiritual  nature  of  surpassing 
sweetness.  He  lives  his  part  in  his 
daily  life.  No  monetary  temptations 
can  influence  him. 


PHE  Bible  records  one  instance 
where  the  Master  was  subjected  to 
Temptation,  but  Anton  Lang  has  on 
many  occasions  been  led  "into  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  mountain."  American 
theatrical  and  motion  picture  interests 
have  offered  him  fabulous  sums  for  his 
appearance.  He  showed  me  a  letter 
of  fairly  recent  date.  When  I  had 
read  it  he  said,  "A  million  dollars  is  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  if  ever  the 
Passion  Play  leaves  Oberammergau, 
the  world  will  no  longer  come  here." 
He  is  loyal  to  Oberammergau  and 
will  not  barter  his  village.  He  cited, 
as  example,  a  former  Mary  Magda- 
lene of  the  Passion  Play  who  went  to 
America  and  capitalized  her  connec- 
tion with  the  play  on  the  vaudeville 
circuit.  "Now,"  he  said,  "she,  like  the 
Magdalene  of  old,  is  repentent;  for 
when  she  returns  she  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  an  Oberammergauan." 

The  Mary  of  1910  was  Ottilie 
Zwink,  daughter  of  Johannes  Zwink, 
the  famous  Judas.  She  gained  lasting 
laurels  in  the  part.  Shortly  after  her 
triumph  in  the  Passion  Play  of  1910 
she  married ;  her  husband  soon  be- 
came a  helpless  invalid,  and  for  years 
she  tenderly  nursed  him.  Her  home  is 
just  opposite  my  lodging,  and  only  a 
few  days  ago  from  my  window  I 
watched  a  funeral  cortege,  in  the 
midst  of  mighty  snows  and  cold,  carry 
the  mortal  remains  of  her  husband  to 
the  village  churchyard.  She  has  no 
children.  Though  a  most  successful 
Mary,  as  a  married  woman  she  auto- 
matically became  ineligible  to  play 
any  part  in  the  Passion  Play. 

'T1  HE  Mary  of  this  year  is  Martha 
Veil,  24  years  of  age,  and  an  un- 
tried actress.  Her  selection  was  a 
great  surprise,  not  only  to  herself,  but 
to  the  community  in  general.  She  has 
been  much  away  from  Oberammergau 
rilling  the  position  of  governess  to  a 
family  in  Hamburg;  but  like  all  loyal 
Oberammergauans,  no  matter  where 
they  are  in  residence,  she  has  returned 
in  the  autumn  prior  to  the  Passion 
Play  to  remain  until  its  termination  a 
year  later.  Her  selection  is  doubtless 


due  to  her  type.  She  looks  the  part  to 
perfection. 

The  St.  John  of  1910  is  this  year 
filled  by  Melchoir  Breitsamter,  who  in 
1910,  appeared  as  Joseph  in  tableaux. 

The  Judas  is  played  by  Guido  Mayr, 
a  player  heretofore  unknown. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea  falls  to  the  lot 
of  Peter  Rendl,  the  father  of  the  Mary 
Magdalene.  He  successfully  played 
the  part  in  1910. 

'T'HE  Mary  Magdalene  of  1910  wa« 
portrayed  by  Maria  Mayr  who,  in 
1900,  had  been  a  singer  in  the  chorut. 
This  year  the  part  is  given  to  Paula 
Rendl.  Her  only  previous  experience 
has  been  in  the  winter  plays  which  are 
frequently  given  in  the  Practice  Thea- 
tre where  untried  talent  is  permitted 
opportunity. 

The  Herod  of  1910  was  played  by 
Hans  Mayr,  who  in  1900,  was  a  singer 
in  the  chorus.  This  year  he  assumet 
the  role  of  Pilate. 

Caiphas,  the  High  Priest,  is  taken 
by  Hugo  Rutz,  the  blacksmith  of  the 
village. 

Like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  no  one  but  a  native  Ober- 
ammergauan may  take  part  in  the 
play.  No  one  not  an  actual  participant 
is  admitted  to  rehearsal.  I  used  all 
of  my  influence  to  see  a  rehearsal  but 
to  no  avail.  However,  no  one  pre- 
vented me  from  standing  in  the  street 
outside  the  Practice  Theatre  and  lis- 
tening to  the  rehearsal  where  I  could 
hear  the  voice  and  the  text  distinctly; 
could  distinguish  clearly  the  tone  and 
words  of  Anton  Lang,  and  all  other 
characters:  while  from  across  the 
street  I  could  clearly  hear  the  chorui 
rehearsing  the  music  of  the  play  in  the 
village  school  house:  the  music  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  music  in  the 
world. 


P  HE  text  of  the  play  has  come  down 
the  centuries  modified  and  im- 
proved by  Father  Ottmar  Weiss  of  the 
nearby  Ettal  Monastery,  early  in  1800, 
and  later  certain  minor  modifications 
in  the  text  and  music  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  Father  Alois  Daisen- 
lierger,  a  pupil  of  Weiss,  and  the  be- 
loved Parish  Priest  of  Oberammer- 
gau until  1883. 

That  these  simple,  but  high  grade 
peasant  folk,  who  make  their  liveli- 
hood by  wood  carving  and  pottery, 
have  exceptional  dramatic  talent  it 
beyond  question.  They  have  no 
dramatic  schools  nor  training,  beyond 
the  instruction  of  their  director,  who, 
himself  has  had  no  instruction  nor 
experience  in  so-called  technique  of 
the  stage.  The  phenomenal  success  of 
the  Passion  Play  performed  by  a 
simple  peasant  cast  makes  one  pause 
and  wonder  if  dramatic  art  is  not  an 
art  solely  inborn  which  all  the  dra- 
matic schools  and  instruction  in  the 
world  cannot  alter  or  improve. 
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BRUNSWICK 

Exclusive  Artists 

JVumber  Sex  of  a  (Series 


RICHARD  STRAUSS 

COMPOSER  — CONDUCTOR 

ONE  of  the  triumvirate  of  greatest  living  composers,  and  the  best  known  music  writer  in  the  world 
today.    It   remained  for  him  to  place  the  crowning  emphasis  of   world's   acceptance   upon 
Brunswick,  by  choosing  it  as  the  most  fitting  means  to   perpetuate   his  own  art.     His  most  recent 
recordings,  which  may  now  be  heard  at  any  Brunswick  dealer's,  repay  in  living  tone  inspirations, 
the  high  honor  and  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  music  loving  peoples  of  the  world. 
Brunswick  Records  Play  On  Any  Phonograph 
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GAIL  KANE 

Says  "My  Necklace  of  Deltah  Pearls  were  chosen  only 
after  1  had  compared  them  with  everything  the  jewelers 
offered  and  convinced  myself  that  Deltah  s  arc  supreme." 


Les  Perles  Deltah  Ont  Un 
Charme  Inexprimable 

You  too  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  adequately  describe 
the  charm  and  purity  of 
your  Deltah  Pearls. 

Everywhere  they  will  be 
singled  out  for  admira- 
tion. No  other  Pearls 
equal  the  precious  beauty 
of  the  Deltah. 

At  Jewelers  $10  to  $500  the  Necklace 

For  Illustrated  Booklet  Address  Dept.  T6 

L.  HELLER  &  SONS,  INC. 

358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Paris,  4O  Rue  Laffitte 


Created  by  the  producers  of  Hel- 
ler "Hope*'  Rubies  and  "Hope" 
Sapphires  —  true  precious  stones 
identical  with  the  fine  natural 
Rubies  and  Sapphires  in  every 
respect  save  origin. 
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PROMENADES  OF  ANGELINA 


(Continued  from  page  396) 


first  to  get  into  evening  things  .  . 
otherwise  we'd  feel  a  bit  awkward 
.  .  they  themselves  had  had  the  fore- 
thought to  change  before  dinner.  I 
lent  Fanny  a  frock  .  .  we're  of  a 
size  .  .  while  Father  fed  Edwin  and 
Tubby  a  highball  .  .  and  we  got  to 
"The  Plantation"  in  ample  time  to  get 
settled  and  order  before  the  cabaret 
appeared.  Tubby  had  had  the  luck  to 
secure  a  table  at  the  proper  vantage 
point,  against  the  wall  on  the  Broad- 
way side  so  that  you  faced  the  per- 
formers as  they  came  on  .  .  and  we 
were  about  the  last  to  arrive.  Every 
seat  in  the  place  was  taken,  and 
there  was  the  prettiest  and  smartest 
looking  crowd  of  women  all  in  eve- 
ning dress,  that  I  have  seen  together 
in  a  restaurant  in  a  long  time. 

A  colored  cabaret,  I  said,  didn't  I? 
Since  the  midnight  "Shuffle  Along" 
colored  performances  have  acquired 
such  a  vogue!  And  they  certainly 
are  a  welcome  change.  .  Such  vital- 
ity as  these  dark  creatures  have  .  . 
and  how  pretty  the  pale  brown  skins 
of  the  "high-brow  babies,"  as  Flor- 
ence Mills,  the  soubrette,  has  it  in 
her  song.  Fanny  and  I  said  we'd 
like  to  acquire  just  such  a  nice  soft 
bisque-doll  tone  this  summer  our- 
selves. After  the  performance  we 
stayed  and  danced  till  the  second 
show  at  two-thirty  .  .  .  the  place 
keeps  open  until  early  morning  .  . 
and  there  was  such  a  nice  sociable 
atmosphere  -without  blare.  There 
were  hosts  of  celebrities  to  see  if 
your  eyes  were  quick.  .  Connie 


Talmadge,  looking  lovely  in  a  spangly 
gown  and  dancing  with  William 
Rhinelander  Stewart  .  .  Vincent  Ser- 
rano, and  Gertrude  Vanderbilt,  and 
Mae  Murray,  and  Mrs.  Lydig  Hoyt, 
and  dear  knows  who  all.  Mr.  Pidgeon, 
the  charming  host  of  the  place — I  sup- 
pose you'd  call  him  that — came  up 
and  spoke  to  Tubby,  and  said  it  was 
like  that  every  night,  if  anything 
more  so.  . 

Fanny  and  I  noted  the  prevalence 
of  no  sleeves  in  the  frocks  and  the 
numbers  of  bracelets  worn.  .  One 
woman  had  thought  out  the  amusing 
stunt  of  wearing  her  bejewelled  wrist- 
watch  above  her  elbow  .  .  effective 
and  very  practical,  too  .  .  easier  to 
glance  at  unobserved.  And  then  it 
left  room  for  the  full  display  of  a 
wonderful  bracelet  of  black  jet  with 
a  clear  crystal  orange  ball  and  a  long 
orange  silk  tassel.  Another  woman 
had  her  wrist  wound  with  a  pearl 
bracelet  with  pear-shaped  pendants, 
and  a  net  of  pearls  with  pearl  fringe 
(see  the  sketch)  on  her  upper  arm. 

"What  a  brilliant  idea  for  hiding 
a  scrawny  elbow,"  said  Fanny,  "a 
net  of  pearls,  a  man-catcher.  .  I 
shall  call  it  "The  Lorelei." 

"And  I,"  said  Tubby,  ungallantly, 
"shall  call  our  taxi,"  thus  ending  a 
pleasant  morning. 

Oh,  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  about 
Fanny's  "blonde  baby."  The  day 
after  our  debauch  I  telephoned  around 
and  who  in  the  world  do  you  suppose 
he  turned  out  to  be  ...  not  an 
(Continued  on  page  410) 
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Pennsylvania 


CORD  TIRES 


NOW  cost  no  more 
than  ORDINARYmakes, 
though  they  give  the 
utmost  in  mileage 
and  safety.  Get  the 
latest  price  schedule 
from  your  dealer  — 
you  will  be  agree x 
ably  surprised. 


PENNSYLVANIA   RUBBER    CO. 
of  AMERICA,  Inc.  * 

JEANNETTE.PA. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agenda 
Throughout  the  World 
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America's  foremoft  ineatres 


"VV  THEN  one  considers  the  infinite  pains  and 
almost  unlimited  expense  to  which  mod- 
ern theatre  owners  and  managers  go  to  please 
and  satisfy  the  public,  it  is  no  small  honor  to 
hold  a  foremost  place  in  the  important  matter 
of  theatre  seating. 

The  public-  wise  manager  knows  that  an 
audience  comfortably  seated  is  half  won.  He 
knows,  too,  that  with  th'e  other  elements  of 
attraction  more  or  less  evenly  balanced,  the 
more  comfortable  seats  of  one  theatre  will 
easily  swing  the  decision  of  "where  to  go"  in 
its  favor. 

Seating  that  was  tolerated  five  and  ten  years 
ago  is  endured  under  protest  now  or  altogeth- 
er avoided. 

Our  Theatre  Engineering  Seating  Depart- 
ment will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  Theatre 
owner  or  manager  on  new  installations  or  re- 
newal of  old.  We  can  show  you  without  obli- 
gation how  your  theatre  can  "cheat  old  age" 
and  revive  its  youth  for  further  years  of  pub- 
lic service. 


NEW  YORK 
117  W.  40th  Street 


CHICAGO 
18E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA 
707-250  S.  Broad  St 


IS   THE   STAGE   BEAUTY   REALLY 
BEAUTIFUL? 


(Continued  from   page   366) 


features,  who  had  spent  a  half-hour 
at  the  make-up  table? 

After  Mr.  Norworth's  week  during 
which  he  had  introduced  the  prize- 
winners twelve  times  and  after  he  had 
observed  their  faces  enough  to  have  a 
conviction,  I  asked  him  if  they  would 
be  considered  beauties  in  the  ordinary 
musical  comedy  chorus.  He  said  that 
in  his  opinion  they  would  not,  and  re- 
lated a  personal  anecdote  to  the  point. 

"I  was  selectng  a  small  musical 
comedy  chorus  at  one  tme,"  he  said, 
"and  in  response  to  the  preliminary 
announcement  nearly  one  hundred 
girls  appeared  at  the  theatre  for  a 
try-out.  There  were  very  beautiful 
girls,  some  who  were  just  pretty,  and 
others — -well,  others  who  were  not 
pretty.  It  looked  as  though  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  the  selection,  but  I 
had  definite  ideas  about  the  matter,  so 
I  thought  of  a  little  scheme.  It  was  a 
'society  chorus,'  so-called,  so  I  wanted 
the  girls  to  appear  to  be  as  beautiful 
as  possible;  but  I  knew  that  could  be 
done  easily  enough.  So  I  asked  the 
assembled  group  how  many  of  them 
had  mothers,  brothers  or  sisters  de- 


pendent upon  them  for  financial  help 
of  any  kind.  Enough  of  them  arose  to 
fill  my  quota  exactly.  'You're  engaged  !' 
I  said.  I  knew  that  for  a  girl  to  be 
beautiful  on  the  stage  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter, when  she  learns  the  art  of  make- 
up, which  is  too  often  overlooked, 
also,  I  knew  that  the  stage  girl  who 
has  some  obligation  financially  will  be 
a  good  and  willing  .worker  and  try 
her  best  to  be  beautiful.  I  was  not 
mistaken  in  this  case,  for  the  chorus 
proved  to  be  as  beautiful  as  any  you 
ever  saw  on  the  stage. 

"Why  for  that  matter,  I  might  be* 
come  quite  personal.  Did  you  know 
that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  one 
of  the  most  prized  stage  beauties  in 
Ziegfeld's  chorus  is  not  at  all  what 
could  be  called  beautiful  on  the  stage? 
She  knows  her  art,  however — she- 
knows  how  to  make  up  rather  large 
features,  so  that  her  face  becomes 
beautiful  in  the  limelight." 

Stage  beauty  and-off  stage  beauty 
in  woman  are  no  more  alike  than  a 
rosebush  in  a  garden  covered  with 
beautiful  blossoms;  and  a  rose-bush 
painted  on  canvas  by  a  scenic  artist. 


HOW  THE  STAGE  GAME  TO  BE 
"RESPECTABLE" 

(Continued  from   page   358) 


persons  deliberately  cut  themselves  off 
while  in  life,  I  confess  that  I  regard 
them  rather  with  pity  than  with  con- 
tempt or  animosity. 

The  intolerant  element  has  gained 
more  by  this  change  in  public  opinion 
than  the  theatre,  but  in  the  closer  per- 
sonal relations  between  players  and 
the  outside  world,  or  what  we  call 
"society,"  the  last-named  has  derived 
the  greater  benefit.  Players — I  mean 
real  players,  with  player  blood  in  their 
veins  or  born  with  a  distinct  fair  for 
the  footlights, — are  still  a  race  apart 
from  the  rest  of  human  kind  as  much 
as  they  were  in  the  days  when  their 
fixed  status  was  that  of  "rogues  and 
vagabonds."  I  am  sorry  for  them 
when  I  see  their  names  "among  those 
present"  in  newspaper  chronicles  of 
fashionable  society.  Sorry  because  I 
know  that  they  are  giving  more  than 
they  receive,  sorry  because  I  am  quite 
sure  that  what  they  think  is  their 
"social  success"  is  likely  to  blind  them 
to  its  actual  worthlessness  and  set  up 
false  ambitions  in  their  hearts. 

Indeed,  I  have  often  felt  that  the 
attitude  of  the  average  woman  of 
fashion  toward  the  players  whom  she 


invites  to  her  house  is  more  offensive 
than  that  of  the  elder  generation  that 
refused  to  '.'receive"  them.  She  invites 
them  knowing  that  their  presence  will 
attract  more  desirable  guests  and  aid 
her  in  her  life  work  of  getting  into  the 
newspapers.  Moreover,  she  finds  their 
conversation  entertaining  and,  if  they 
be  of  sufficient  distinction,  she  cher- 
ishes the  ulterior  design  of  inducing 
them  to  pay  for  their  food  and  drink 
by  appearing  for  nothing  at  a  charity 
performance.  More  than  one  hostess 
of  recent  years  has  advanced  herself 
socially  through  her  acquaintance  with 
players  whom  she  used  as  bait  in  fish- 
ing for  guests  of  wealth  and  fashion 
superior  to  her  own. 

What  does  the  player  gain  from  this 
intimacy  between  the  two  elements? 
Does  it  advance  him  one  particle  in 
his  profession?  Does  it  feed  or  starve 
the  personal  vanity  which  is  often  his 
besetting  sin?  Does  he  derive  any 
healthful  stimulus  from  the  tea  table 
chatter  of  those  foolish  ones  who  like 
to  "meet"  actors?  Is  it  not  true  that 
he  is  expected  to  pay  his  way  by  giv- 
ing the  very  best  of  himself  in  return 
for  a  mess  of  particularly  thin  social 
pottage? 


NEW     BRUNSWICK     RECORDS 


"The  Bird  Song'  from  Pagliacci  and 
"Micaela's  Air"  from  Carmen  on  a 
double-faced  Brunswick  record  far 
May  by  Florence  Easton,  show  the 
Metropolitan  soprano  at  her  best.  The 
piquant  and  dramatic  force  of  Ned- 
da's  lilting  song  and  the  legato 
smoothness  of  Micaela's  entreaty  are 
presented  with  the  vocal  beauty  and 


intelligence     which     has     always     dis- 
tinguished  Miss  Easton's  work. 

Two  Tosti  songs  by  Mario  Cham- 
lee,  "Parted"  and  "My  Dreams,"  are 
sung  with  delightful  freshness  and  a 
thrilling  vigor  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  tenor  who  has  gained 
such  favor  in  his  two  short  seasons 
with  that  organization. 
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FORTUNES  GOING  BEGGING 

Photoplay  producers  ready  to  pay  big  sums  for 
stories  but  can't  get  them.  One  big  corpora- 
tion offers  a  novel  test  which  is  open  to  anyone 
without  charge.  Send  for  the  Van  Loan  Ques- 
tionnaire and  test  yourself  in  your  own  home. 


£\-  SHORT  time  ago  a  Montana 
housewife  received  a  handsome 
check  for  a  motion  picture  scen- 
ario. Six  months  before  she  had  never 
had  the  remotest  idea  of  writing  for 
the,  screen.  She  did  not  seek  the  op- 
portunity. It  was  thrust  on  her.  She 
was  literally  hunted  out  by  a  photo- 
play corporation  which  is  combing  the 
country  for  men  and  women  with 
story-telling  ability. 

This  single  incident  gives  some  idea 
of  the  desperate  situation  of  the  motion 
picture  companies.  With  millions  of 
capital  to  work  with,  with  magnificent 
mechanical  equipment,  the  industry  is 
in  danger  of  complete  paralysis  be- 
cause the  public  demands  better  stories 
— and  the  number  of  people  who  can 
write  those  stories  are  only  a  handful. 
It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  inviting  new 
writers;  the  motion  picture  industry  is 
literally  reaching  out  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  offers  to  every  intelligent  man 
and  woman — to  you — the  home  test 
which  revealed  unsuspected  talent  in 
this  Montana  housewife.  And  it  has 
a  fortune  to  give  you  if  you  succeed. 

Send  for  the  Free  Van  Loan 
Questionnaire 

H.  H.  Van  Loan,  the  celebrated  photo- 
playwright,  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
vention of  the  novel  questionnaire 
which  has  uncovered  hidden  photo- 
dramatists  in  all  walks  of  life.  With 
Malcolm  McLean,  formerly  Professor 
of  short  story  writing  at  Northwestern 
University,  he  hit  upon  the  happy  idea 
of  adapting  the  tests  which  were  used 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  ap- 
plying them  to  this  search  for  story- 
telling ability. 

The  results  have  been  phenomenal. 
In  the  recent  J.  Parker  Read,  Jr.,  com- 
petition all  three  prizes,  amounting  to 
$5,000,  were  awarded  to  students  of 
the  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation, 
which  is  conducting  this  search  by 
means  of  the  Van  Loan  Questionnaire. 

The  experiment  has  gone  far  enough 
to  prove  conclusively  (1)  that  many 
people  who  do  not  at  all  suspect  their 
ability  can  write  scenarios;  and 
that  (2)  this  free  questionnaire  does 
prove  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
sends  for  it  whether  he  or  she  has 
ability  enough  to  warrant  develop- 
ment. 

An  evening  with  this  novel  device 
for  self-examination  is  highly  fascin- 
ating as  well  as  useful.  It  is  a  simple 
test  applied  in  your  own  home.  Its 
record  is  held  confidential  by  the 
Corporation. 


The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 
offers  you  this  free  test  because 

Scores  of  Screen  Stories  are 
needed  by  producers 

Scores  of  good  stories  could  be  sold  at 
once,  if  they  were  available.  The 
Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  exists 
first  of  all  to  sell  photoplays  to  pro- 
ducers. Its  Educational  Department 
was  organized  for  one  purpose  and 
one  only — to  develop  screen  writers 
whose  stories  it  can  sell. 


""THESE  are  the  leaders  behind 
•*-  the  search  for  screen  writing 
talent.  They  form  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Palmer  Photo- 
play Corporation. 

Thomas  H.  Ince 

Thos.  H.  Ince 

Studios 
Lois    Weber 

Lois     Weber 

Productions, 


Frank  E.  Woods 
Chief  Supervis- 
ing Director 
FamousPlayers- 
Lasky  Corp. 


Inc. 

Jesse  L.  Lasky 
Vice-President 
Famous  Play- 
ers-Lasky 
Corp. 

C.   Gardner 
Sullivan 
Author     and 
Producer 


James  R.  Quirk 
Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher Photo- 
play Magazine 

Allan    Dwan 
Allan        Divan 
Productions 

Rob  Wagner 
Author         and 
Screen  Author- 
ity 


The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 
is  finding  these  story-tellers  in  homes 
and  offices  all  over  the  land. 

You  are  invited  to  try ; 
clip  the  coupon 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  advertise- 
ment is  to  invite  readers  of  Theatre 
Magazine  to  take  the  Van  Loan 
Questionnaire  test.  If  you  have  read 
this  page  up  to  this  point,  your  inter- 
est is  sufficient  to  warrant  our  address- 
ing the  invitation  to  you  directly.  In 
all  sincerity,  and  with  the  interests  of 
the  motion  picture  industry  at  heart, 
the  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  ex- 
tends you  its  cordial  invitation  to  try. 
Who  can  tell  what  the  reward  may  be 
in  your  case? 

For  your  convenience  the  coupon  is 
printed  on  this  page.  The  question- 
naire is  free  and  your  request  for  it 
incurs  no  obligation  on  your  part. 


PALMER  PHOTOPLAY  Corporation,  Department  of  Education,  T6 

124  West  4th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PLEASE  send  me,  without 

cost  or  obligation  on    my 

part,     your    questionnaire. 

1  will  answer  the  questions    NAME  •  -  * 

in  it  and  return  it  to  you  for 

analysis.    If  I  pass  the  test. 

I  am  to  receive  furthur  in-     ADDRESS  • 

information     about      your 

Course  and  Service. 
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TRADITIONAL  purity  and  quality  give 
Pears'  its  enviable  position  in  the 
homes  of  people  of  taste  and  refinement. 


"Qood  Morning! 
Have  you  used  Pears'  Soap?" 


HOW  THE  PLAYER  LEARNS  HIS  PART 


(Concluded  from  page  368) 


role  comes,  of  course,  after  I  have 
completely  assimilated  the  play  as  a 
whole — broken  its  back,  as  it  were.  I 
now  commence  to  get  what  might  be 
termed  'under  its  skin.'  I  read  the 
lines  over  and  over  again,  repeating 
them,  shading  them,  giving  them  life 
and  expression,  doing  a  bit  of  'busi- 
ness' along  with  it  all." 

If  you've  ever  wondered  to  what 
particular  usefulness  a  valet  could  be 
put,  other  than  to  turn  on  faucets  for  a 
bath,  or  lay  out  evening  clothes  for 
his  'master,'  note  this: 

"After  I  have  become  thoroughly 
familiarized  with  the  lines,  I  hand  the 
manuscript  over  to  a  valet,  who 
prompts  me  when  necessary.  Some- 
times, if  my  wife  is  in  the  mood  to 
help,  I  enlist  her  services.  When  my 
prompter  observes  that  I  hesitate 
when  I  arrive  at  certain  places  in  the 
manuscript,  these  lines  with  which  I 
appear  to  be  unfamiliar  are  shouted  to 
me  in  no  gentle  tones.  I  like  to  be 
'bullied'  in  cases  like  that.  In  fact, 
I  insist  upon  it.  I  realize  those  lines 
are  the  sticklers,  the  ones  with  which 
I  have  been  least  impressed,  and  so, 
if  I  do  not  learn  them  for  the  mere 
love  of  learning  them,  they  must  sim- 
ply be  yelled  into  my  memory.  I  al- 
ways ask  that  I  be  not  prompted 


merely  because  I  pause,  but  only  after 
I  actually  admit  that  I  do  not  know 
what  comes  next.  This  system  is  pur- 
sued up  until  the  time  of  rehearsal.  I 
have  no  particular  set  hours  for 
study.  I  take  time  to  eat,  sleep,  and 
exercise.  I  also  set  aside  time  for 
recreation.  The  remaining  hours  are 
devoted  to  concentrated  study. 

"Very  often  I  arrive  at  the  first  re- 
hearsal not  knowing  my  lines  at  all. 
But  I  know  the  play  thoroughly,  and 
have  assimilated  it  in  its  entirety.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  actor 
who  comes  to  rehearsal  letter-perfect 
is  not  always  the  one  who  is  going  to 
carry  off  his  role  in  the  most  finished 
fashion  on  the  opening  night.  It  some- 
times means  that  he  is  doing  the  best 
he  can  at  rehearsal — that  he  will  not 
improve  in  the  slightest  with  succeed- 
ing rehearsals.  But  the  actor  who 
mumbles  his  lines,  who  doesn't  seem 
to  know  his  cues,  or  kave  studied  big 
lines  at  all,  will  very  often  give  a 
brilliant  and  finished  performance 
when  the  proper  time  arrives.  Though 
he  has  neglected  the  mechanical  prep- 
aration at  first,  he  knows  all  about  the 
rest  of  the  play,  which  is  much  more 
essential  than  rattling  off  lines  in  a 
short  time. 


COSTUMES     BY— 


(Concluded  from  page  372) 


costly  materials  and  bad  taste. 

The  modern  designer  discovered  the 
possibilities  in  cheesecloth,  muslin,  oil- 
cloth, and  other  fabrics  that  cost  but 
little.  By  the  use  of  dyes,  paints,  and 
metals,  he  found  the  medium  for 
achieving  gorgeous  effects  such  as  the 
much-talked  of  work  of  James  Rey- 
nolds and  Robert  Locker  in  the  various 
"Greenwich  Village  Follies."  And 
what  a  sensation  when  it  was  revealed 
that  the  Bishop's  robes  in  Paul  Poiret's 
"latest  revue  consisted  of  sackcloth  cov- 
ered with  gold  paint! 

The  costume  designer  of  today  has 
departed  from  the  theories  and  meth- 
ods of  even  the  best  costuming  of  ear- 
lier times  in  that  he  does  not  attempt 
to  imitate  slavishly  any  historical 
period.  He  studies  motifs,  perhaps; 
he  selects  those  details  which  best  ex- 
press the  spirit  of  the  time  and  he 
uses  them  to  create  something  which 
is  at  once  a  revelation  of  the  epoch 
and  a  new  work  of  art.  Another  fac- 
tor considered  in  modern  costuming  is 
the  effect  to  be  attained  by  the  massing 
of  groups  of  people  garbed  in  certain 
colors,  thus  evolving  a  significant 
mass  picture  which  is  often  superior 
to  individual  costuming. 


The  artist  designer  has  developed 
to  a  high  degree  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  color  and  form  in  costume.  He 
makes  this  an  additional  means  of 
conveying  the  ideas  of  the  play  to  the 
audience.  He  is  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  the  color  and  texture  of  a  gar- 
ment must  not  be  incongruous  with  the 
character  portrayed  by  the  wearer. 
Various  weights  and  surfaces  in  ma- 
terials are  used  to  produce  proper  con- 
trasts in  the  stations  and  attitudes  of 
the  characters  involved. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  de- 
signer merely  to  make  costumes  for 
his  figures  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The 
artist  sees  that  teamwork  is  essential: 
that  the  production  must  be  a  har- 
monious whole.  He  plans,  therefore, 
a  careful  blending  of  shades,  or  the 
contrast  of  brilliant  colors  against  a 
neutral  background,  as  his  presenta- 
tion may  demand. 

Today  it  is  very  different.  The  line 

"Costumes  By  "  is  no  longer 

to  be  disdainfully  passed  over.  The 
scenic  and  satorial  artist  has  arrived 
in  this  department  of  the  stage.  He 
has  become  about  almost  as  important 
as  the  author  and  the  actor. 
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WHY    I    PRODUCE   BEDROOM   FARCES 


{Continued  from   page   352) 


for  all  concerned  if  a  manuscript 
under  consideration  were  first  sub- 
mitted to  a  censor  by  either  'the  au- 
thor or  the  producer,  so  that  it  might 
be  passed  or  banned  before  actual 
work  on  its  production  had  com- 
menced. I  believe  that  such  a  censor 
should  be  a  man  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  theatre  and  drama  as 
an  art.  A  man  like  Augustus  Thomas 
would  be  an  ideal  choice  for  this  role. 
I  must  not  forget  to  remark  that  all 
of  the  "bedroom"  plays  I  have  bought 
have  been  written  by  reputable  play- 
wrights, and,  in  addition  to  depend- 
ing upon  my  own  judgment,  I  de- 
pended on  theirs  when  I  make  my 
choice. 

These  men  have  something  at  stake, 
also,  and  I  assume  that  they  would 
not  care  to  write  plays  under  their 
own  names  which  might  prove  utterly 
objectionable,  or  ultimately,  be  closed 
up.  Much,  too,  depends  on  the  cast 
which  presents  plays  like  "Ladies' 
Night,"  and  the  others  of  similar  type. 
Certain  actors  and  actresses  can  lend 
delicacy  to  a  part  which  would  seem 
vulgar  and  common  handled  by  less 
capable  artists.  I  am  particularly 
careful  in  making  up  the  casts  of 
these  plays.  A  young,  flippant,  little 
actress  can  succeed  in  making  the 
character  which  she  portrays  in  the 
play  seem  merely  saucy,  while  another, 
older,  more  sophisticated  woman 
might  make  the  character  appear  ab- 
solutely loose  and  immoral. 

I  have  also  been  asked  how  much 
damage  the  reformers  did  to  me  when 
they  "panned"  "The  Demi-Virgin"  so 
unmercifully.  You  know  criticism  of 
that  kind  frequently  acts  as  a  boome- 
rang. In  the  case  of  "The  Demi- 
Virgin,"  it  has  reacted  distinctly  in 
her  favor.  She  played  to  a  $10,000 
a  week  house  before  she  was  adver- 
tised so  extensively  by  the  hostile 
ones,  and  afterwards,  to  a  $17,000  a 
week  house.  So  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  only  just  to  the  reformers  to  give 
them  the  increase  of  several  thousand 
dollars,  and  suggested  to  Mr.  Hop- 


wood,  the  author  of  "The  Demi- 
Virgin,"  that  he  turn  some  of  his 
profit  over  to  them. 

Now  I  have  saved  the  real  bit  of 
news  for  the  last:  "The  Demi-Virgin'1 
is  the  last  so-called  "bedroom  farce'' 
which  I  shall  put  on  for  seven  years. 
I  am  calling  a  halt  on  this  kind  of 
play,  not  becausei  of  the  adverse  criti- 
cism which  has  come  from  certain 
sources,  but  because  I  believe  it  would 
lose  its  popularity  if  continued  in- 
definitely. All  things  travel  in  cycles. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  plays. 
There  is  the  cycle  of  melodrama, 
comedy,  drama,  tragedy,  farce,  farce- 
comedy,  mystery  plays,  detective  plays, 
crime  plays,  and  so  on.  The  bedroom- 
farce  has  had  its  day. 

When  I  say  I  will  not  put  on  an- 
other play  of  this  type  for  leven  years, 
I  say  it  because  I  believe  the  cycles 
each  last  seven  years.  Before  I  went 
in  for  bedroom-farces  I  produced  such 
plays  as  "Gypsy  Love,"  "Potash  and 
Perlmutter,"  "The  Littlest  Rebel," 
with  Dustin  and  Bill  Farnum;  "Com- 
mon Clay,"  with  Jane  Cowl;  "The 
Yellow  Ticket,"  with  Jack  Barry- 
more,"  and  "The  Song  of  Songs."  I 
now  plan  to  begin  a  cycle  of  drama 
and  comedy  drama.  Among  the  plays 
which  I  shall  produce  next  season  are: 
"East  of  Suez,"  a  play  of  the  Far 
East,  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  with 
Pauline  Frederick;  "The  Claw  and  the 
Wing,"  by  Bayard  Veiller,  in  which 
Marjorie  Rambeau  will  appear;  "The 
Onlooker,"  -by  Eugene  Walter;  "The 
New  Immorality,"  by  Alan  Dale; 
"The  Flapper  in  the  Family,"  by 
Walter  DeLeon;  and  "Cheaper  to 
Get  Married,"  by  Sam  Shipman. 

And  in  closing  I  want  to  say  I  am 
well  satisfied  with  the  "bedroom-farce" 
repertoire.  These  plays,  I  bought  and 
produced,  served  their  purpose — to 
lighten  and  brighten  a  few  hours  for 
bored  theatregoers.  Their  days  is  on 
the  wane,  and  they  go  out  with  the 
old  cycle,  but  they  are,  by  no  means, 
off  the  boards  for  all  time. 


NEW    VICTOR   RECORDS 


Gigli's  Victor  Record  for  May  is 
"Notturno  d'Amor"  (Love's  Nocturne), 
an  arrangement  to  Italian  words  of 
the  forever-beautiful  "Drigo's  Sere- 
nade." It  is  astonishing  what  a  love- 
song  it  makes,  pealing  forth,  in  flex- 
ible, clear  Italian  syllables,  that  "lyric 
cry"  which  is  the  essence  of  united 
poetry  and  song. 

"The  Road  That  Brought  You  to 
Me"  is  John  McCormack's  selection 
for  May — a  love-song.  There  is  per- 
haps nothing  in  music  that  he  sings 
with  greater  inspiration  and  delight. 
This  one  has  a  good,  swinging  waltz- 


melody,  with  that  spirit  of  youth  with- 
out which  few  love-songs  may  hope 
to  be.  There  is  a  fine  orchestral  inter- 
lude, throwing  the  beauty  of  the  voice 
into  rich  relief. 

For  his  first  Victor  Rceord  Tito 
Schipa  has  chosen  a  song  in  Spanish 
popular  style  from  an  opera  not  known 
in  this  country — "Granadinas"  (Fare- 
well, My  Granada).  It  offers  a  splen- 
did medium  to  introduce  this  remark- 
able young  Italian  tenor,  being  wild 
and  emotional,  and  making  unusual 
demands  upon  the  singer's  range  and 
flexibility. 
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(,'j  'he  style  and  personality 
J-  of  the  new  Youmans 
straw  hats  make  an  owner 
proud  as,  correctly  adorned, 
he  saunters  forth  on  the  ijth 
of  May. 

$4  and  up 

Write  for  Booklet"  J  " 

VOUMANC 

I     Founded  /86l      ±J 
581  FIFTH   AVENUE 
at  47th  Street 


^4'L*^- 


An  Ovington  gift  is  an  un- 
spoken epigram,  pleasant 
to  utter  and  even  more  se- 
ductive to  receive.  And 
the  ratio  of  cost  to  satis- 
faction is  surprisingly  low  I 


Gifts  for  the 
Bride  of  June 

THE  June  version  of  Oving- 
ton's  Book  of  Gifts  has  just 
been  printed.  It  contains 
hundreds  of  new  and  clever 
thoughts  in  gift  giving.  For 
Ovington's  have  gathered 
all  the  world  over  a  mar- 
velous collection  of  comely 
things  which  will  thrill  the 
heart  of  any  bride. 

The  edition  of  this  Book  of 
Gifts  is  not  unlimited,  so  we 
suggest  that  you  write  for 
it  now. 


OVINGTON'S 

"The  gift  Shop  of  Fifth  oAvenue" 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  39TH  STREET 


make  you  a  Present 


of  This  Butler  Smokers'  Stand 

Ready  to  Serve   Without  Salary 


HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  THIS  STAND  FREE 


J*  |'OU,  as  a  reader,  are  best  qualified  to  introduce  The  Theatre 
^?^  Magazine  to  those  not  now  subscribers.  To  show  our  appre- 
ciation of  your  doing  so,  we  are  offering  to  Theatre  Magazine  readers 
this  unique  smokers'  stand,  valued  at  $10.00.  Secure  from  three  of 
your  acquaintances,  a  year's  subscription  and  collect  $4.00  from  each, 
forwarding  to  us  the  orders  and  money  with  the  address  to  which  you 
wish  the  "Butler"  sent.  It  will  be  shipped  at  once,  all  charges  pre- 
paid (not  including  foreign  custom  duties.) 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  COMPANY 

Six  East  Thirty-ninth  Street 

NEW    YORK 


Description — _cast  metal,  finished  in 
black  with  waterproof  enamel,  Iroy 
and  match  box  holder  brass  finish, 
with  imported  glass  ash  receiver,  thirtg- 
liv.-  inches  in  height,  valued  at  $10.00. 
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DESTROYS  SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR  AND  ROOTS 

And  now,  never  a  care  for  bothersome 
superfluous  hair.  She  has  learned  to  defi- 
nitely free  herself  of  it  with  the  roots — 
a  secret  for  which  thousands  of  women 
still  yearn.  Jf  you  have  used  depilatories, 
electrolysis  or  the  razor,  which  leave  the 
roots  to  thrive  and  often  cause  the  hair  to 
grow  faster  and  coarser,  you  will  immedi- 
ately appreciate  this  superior  remedy. 

ZIP  gently  lifts  out  the  roots  with  the 
hairs,  and  thus  destroys  the  growth 
without  electricity.  Rapid,  simple  to  use, 
fragrant,  safe  and  painless,  it  leaves  the 
skin  soft  and  smooth.  Guaranteed  not  to 
harm  even  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Not  only  remove*  hair— but  checks 
its  future  growth. 

Women  everywhere  are  discarding  the 
old  dangerous  methods  and  are  now  using 
ZIP.    Avoid  imitations. 
Three  Types  of  Superfluous  Hair 
Which  type  have 'you  ?  Write  for 
Free  Book  "Beauty's   Greatest 

I  Secret"  which  tells  you,  together 
with  free  sample  of  my  massage 
and  cleansing  cream,  or  call  at 
my  salon  and  have  Free  Demon- 
stration. 

ALSO  MADAME  BERTHE'S 

Massage  and  Cleansing  Cream:  Cannot 

promote  hair  growths 6Oc 

Antiseptic  Talc.     Delightfully  fra- 
grant   25c 

Antiseptic  Solution 25c 

Emollient  Balm:  For  the  hands  and  face, 
siftens  the  skin.     Excellent  for  sun- 
burn and  as  a  base  for  powder  SOc 
Lash-Life.  Cleanse*  lashes  and 
makes  them  long  and  lus- 
trous     SOc 

Add  lOc  to  cover 
postage. 

At  all  good  stores  1 
or  by  mail. 


The  Ideal  Liquid  Deodorant 

Remedies  Excessive  Perspiration 

Harmless,    cannot 
irritate.    Colorless, 
contains  no    stain- 
ing artificial  colors. 
Attractive  bottle 
SOc 


"  Specialist 

I  Dcpe.  TE     562.5th  Ave. 
I  (46th  St:,}  New  York     .-' 

USQRBEM"?-^-^. 


^•^DfptT 
'  562  FIFTH 
PlcmM  «nJ  T. 


Mme. 
Berthe 

E^  NEW  YORK 
FREE  BOOK 


Uinf  of  ih* 
u™  kir.  .!„  FREK 
.nd  Cl««ula«  C«mm 


LEMANN 


ERE  come  two  pretty 
maidens  dressed  in  the 
most  fascinating  and  most  ex- 
clusive Bathing-Suit  Fashions 
in  America  —  unmistakably, 
"The  Smartest  Togs  on  the 
Beach!" 


"Modette"  —  modish  as  can 
be.  "Babette"  —  very  cunning 
for  Miss  6  to  14.  Both  knitted 
of  excellent  "Jer-Sea."  The 
"Asbury  Bag"  —  of  excellent, 
imported,  water-proof  fi- 
bre. Admirable  for  carry- 
ing your  beach  parapher- 
nalia. .  .  .  Just  an  example 
of  the  many  lovely  Annette 
Kellermann  creations. 


Obtainable  at  all  the  stores  that  strive  to 
Write  to  us,  if  you  have  any 
ifficulty.     A'one  genuine  without   An- 


ASBURY  MILLS 


Asbury  Bad  / 

J    ' 


BOX 


By  ANNE  ARCHBALD 


W 


E  went  over  to  the  Belmont  Theatre  at  the  close  of  a  matinee  day,  when 
"Montmartre"  was  playnig  there,  and  obtained  admittance  to  the  dress- 
ing room  of  Galina  Kopernalc. 


If  you  have  heard  much  of. the  lovely  Galina  already,  you  will  hear  more 
shortly.  She  is  one  of  the  finds  of  the  season,  young,  a  beauty,  Russian,  a» 
actress, — the  last  two  terms,  we  have  come  to  believe  this  winter,  being  prac- 
tically synonymous.  It  is  only  with  her  beauty,  however,  that  we  are  concerned 
here.  Or  more  specifically  with  one  aspect  of  it,  her  beautiful  skin,  its  main 
feature,  as  it  must  be  the  main  feature  of  any  beauty.  Can  you  imagine  any 
real  beauty  without  that  to  begin  on,  or  to  go  on  with? 

We  find  Miss  Kopernalc  just  removing  the  last  trace  of  her  stage  make-up. 
She  said  would  we  forgive  her,  but  she  must  go  ahead  while  we  talked  and 
dress  for  the  street,  as  she  had  a  tea  engagement.  We  said  that  would  suit  us 
perfectly,  since  nothing  could  possibly  be  more  instructive  than  to  watch  an 
actress  at  her  toilet  table.  And  since  she  was  a  foreigner  as  well  and  had 
recently  come  from  Paris,  it  would  be  all  the  more  thrilling. 

And  hardly  were  the  words  out  of  our  mouths  before  we  began  to  get  a 
thrill.  For  Miss  Kopernak  reached  for  a  big  white  jar  of  cream  standing  on 
her  dressing-table  and  proceeded  to  pat  cream  from  it  into  her  face,  wafting 
through  the  room  at  the  same  time,  a  delicious,  permeating  fragrance.  And, 
to  our  astonishment — us  the  connoisseur,  the  expert  on  creams  and  cosmetics 
in  general — the  gay  red  and  gilt  foreign-looking  label  on  the  jar  was  totally 
unfamiliar.  The  cream  vanished  into  the  pores  with  miraculous  quickness, 
leaving  only  a  soft  velvety  surface,  without  a  trace  of  shine,  on  the  lovely 
Kopernak  face. 

"What  is  that  wonderful  cream  you  are  using?"  we  implored. 

"Don't  you  know  it  either?"  said  Miss  Kopernak.  "I  find  so  few  American 
women  who  do  .  .  only  those  who  have  lived  much  in  Paris  or  on  the  other 
side.  Then  they  love  it  as  much  as  I  do.  It  is  a  French  cream,  and  I  found  it 
abroad  before  I  came  to  this  country  .  .  .  it  is  the  one  cream  I 
must  have.  I  could  not  get  on  without  it.  And  I  have  such  trouble  when  I 
first  came  over  here  to  try  to  find  it.  I  go  to  store  after  store  .  .  finally  I  find 
one  place  .  .  and  now  there  is  another.  Soon,  I  suppose,  there  will  be  more. 
It  is  because  of  the  war,  they  told  me,  they  could  not  import  it.  But  now  they 
can,  and  as  soon  as  American  women  know  about  this  cream  they  will  insist, 
like  me,  on  having  it  too." 

"It  is  the  'queen  of  creams'!  Not  inexpensive,  perhaps,  but  not  dear  either, 
for  the  quality.  And  it  is  an  unusual  thing  in  creams,  for  it  is  a  combination, 
a  foundation  cream  and  a  skinfood,  so  that  it  is  beautifying  in  two  ways  .  . 
while  it  is  giving  a  lovely  appearance  to  the  skin  it  is  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving, healthifying.  You  try  some..  .  See!  How  light,  how  fresh,  like  snow 
.  .  perfumed  snow  .  .  it  never  spoils,  never  gets  rancid,  no  matter  how  long 
the  jar  is  open." 

And  then  with  her  foundation  applied  Miss  Kopernak  smoothed  the  powder 
over  her  face,  added  a  scarlet  mouth  and,  looking  a  dream,  was  ready  for  the 
street.  We  know  you  will  be  adding  to  your  store  of  beauty  knowledge,  if  you 
learn  about  this  French  cream,  new  to  this  side,  but  used  for  many  years  on  the 
other  by  fastidious  and  clever  women. 

(For  the  name  of  this  imported  French  cream,  and  the  shops  where  it  can 
be  purchased,  write  The  Vanity  Sox,  Care  The  Theatre  Magazine  6  East  39th 
Street,  New  York  City.) 
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The  Princess  Mary 

c  Fashion  •  hnh  Purx 


—  ^f'  <&•'•"    'Z  —  — 

—         __ 


This 

Dainty  Green  Gold 

PERFUME 
ATOMIZER 

is  the  season's  most 
unique  and  charming 
toilet  accessory.  Ideal 
for  rare  and  costly  per- 
fumes,  for  it  sprays 
perfectly  without  waste. 
Evaporation  or  leakage 
t-bsolutely  impossible. 

Whether  in  milady's 
purse  or  upon  her 
dressing  table,  (it  is 
equally  suitable  for 
both),  this  dainty 
Parisian  novelty  be- 
speaks good  taste 
and  artistic  refine- 
ment. 


At    the  more  Exclusive  Shops 

I  f  your  jeweler  or  perfumer  cannot 
supply  you  wewill  mail  you  "The 
Princess  Mary"  green  gold-filled 
atomizer  direct,  handsomely 
boxed,  on  recei-pt  of  Ten  Dollars. 

H.    FULLER 

157  Irving  Ave.        Providence,  R.  I. 


FRECKLES 

Don't  Hide  Them  With  a  Veil; 

Remove  Them  With  Othine 

Doable  Strength 

There's  no  longer  the 
slightest  need  of  feeling 
ashamed  of  your  freck- 
les, as  O  t  h  i  n  e — double 
strength  —  is  guaranteed  to 
remove  those  homely  spots. 
Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine 
— double  strength — from  any  drug- 
gist and  apply  a  little  of  it  night 
and  morning  and  you  should  soon  see 
that  even  the  worst  freckles  have  begun 
to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones  have 
vanished  entirely.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  is  needed  to  completely 
clear  the  skin  and  gain  a  beautiul  clear 
complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength 
Othine,  as  this  is  sold  under  guarantee  of 
money  back  if  it  fails  to  remove  freckles. 


FACE  POWDER 


The  charm  of  Lablache  becomes  more 
apparent  by  constant  use.  For  fifty 
years  a  favorite — making  new  friends  - 
clinging  to  all.  So  natural,  it  becomes, 
delights,  and  protects  the  complexion. 
Fashion's  favorite  because  pure,  safe, 
economical,  elu 
!y  fragrant. 

KefBte  Snbttitate 
They  may  l>e  danger 
ous.  Flesh,  White. 
Pink  or  Cream,  5pc. 

by   mail.     Orer  two 

million    boxes     sold 

annually. 

Semi  lOcJorsamptt  bo 

IIK*.    LFVY   <;<>. 

l2SKiifiU»St.,  I 


New  Shoes— Old  Shoes— Tight  Shoes 

all  feel  the  same  if  you  shake 
into  them  some 


ALLEN'S 
FOOT  EASE 


So  E«*y  to  Use 


The  Antiseptic,  Healing 
Powder  (or  the  Feet 

Takes  the  friction  from  the 
shoe,  freshens  the  feet  and  gives 
new  vigor.  At  night,  when  your 
feet  are  tired,  sore  and  swollen  from  walking  or  danc- 
ing, sprinkle  ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE  in  the  foot-bath 
and  enjoy  the  bliss  ol  feet  without  an  ache. 

Over  1,500,000  pounds  of  Powder  for  the  Feet  were  used 
by  our  Army  and  Navy  during  the  war. 

In  a  Pinch,  use  ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 


R-.*ts   ihe  Feel 


J^ittle  c~U/omen 


whether  their  hair  is  golden,  chest- 
nut, auburn,  or  velvety  black,  shampoo 
regularly  with 

PACKERS  TAR  SOAP 


Golden  Glint 

Shampoo 


The  difference  between  beautiful  hair  and 
ordinary  hair  is  very  slight— usually  something 
about  its  shade,  a  little  something  which 
makes  it  attractive  if  present  or  Just  ordinary 
1  f  lacking.  Whether  your  hair  Is  light, 
medium  or  dark,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  supply 
this  elusive  little  something  to  make  it  beau- 
tiful. This  can  be  done.  If  your  hair  Is 
dull  or  lacks  lustre — if  it  is  not  quite  as  rich 
In  tone  as  you  would  like  to  have  It — you 
can  easily  give  it  that  little  something  it  lacks. 
No  ordinary  shampoo  will  do  this,  for  ordinary 
shampoos  do  nothing  but  clean  the  hair . 
Golden  Glint  Shampoo  is  NOT  an  ordinary 
shampoo.  It  does  more  than  merely  clean. 
It  adds  beauty— a  "tiny  tint"— that  little 
something  which  distinguishes  really  pretty 
hair  from  that  which  fs  dull  and  ordinary. 
Would  you  really  like  to  have  beautiful  hair? 
Just  buy  a  package  of  Golden  Glint  Shampoo. 
At  your  dealer's,  or  send  25c.  direct  to  J.  W. 
KOBI  COMPANY.  141  Spring  St.,  Seattle. 


A  DASH 
OF  COLOR 

Rich,  Knitted,  Heavy 
Pure  Silk  Scarf 

SOLID  COLORS 
SCORES  OF  PATTERNS 

Not  purchasable  for  this 
price  at  Furnishers 

/  for  $2. 

3  "  $5. 

Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded 

Carefully  packed  in  boxes 

Send  Check  or  money 
order  to 

Pol  &  Tread  well.  Inc. 

Asior  Court,  Room  68 
25  W.  33d  St.,  N.  V. 

Just  ll'al  o/I/it  Waldorf-Astoria 


How 

You  ^Answer 
This  Question? 

'MI  using  the  right  face  cream 
— the   cream   in   which   I   can 
safely  place  my  confidence  ? '  * 

Three  generations  of  discerning  women 
have  found  the  answer  in  Creme  Simon. 
You,  too,  will  find  that  this  fragrant 
cream  gives  your  skin  that  clear,  healthy 
texture  that  means  true  complexion  beauty. 

Begin  your  use  of  Creme  Simon  today, 
At  Smart  Shops  Everywhtrt 

MAURICE  LfeVY,  Sole  Agent 
i.-     12.:.  West  4ist  St.,  New  York 


CREME 
IMON 


Cleverly  Styled 

Sportwear  for  Women 

LONSDALE  Sport  Clothes 
of  Distinctive  Fabrics  and 
Voguish  Knitted  Creations 
are  the  manifestations  of 
Exclusive  Smartness. 

Prices  Most  Conservative 
Correspondence  Solicited 

677    FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW   YORK 
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Regular  size  .  .  12  in  box 
Hospital  size.  .    6  in  box 

(Additional  thickness) 

Sample  of  either  size  mailed 
in  plain  wrapper  for  10  cents 


Completes  Milady's  Toilette, 
Insuring  Perfect  Poise 

KOTEX,  the  new  sanitary  pad,  has  caught 
women's  favor  like  a  "best  seller."  More  ab- 
sorbent, and  therefore  safer  in  any  emergency, 
Kotex  are  also  cheap  enough  to  throw  away  and 
easy  to  dispose  of  instantly  and  conveniently  by 
following  simple  directions  found  in  each  box. 

Kotex  saves  embarrassment  in  several  ways:  It 
is  easy  to  buy  without  counter  conversation  by 
asking  not  for  "sanitary  pads"  but  "Kotex."  It 
is  sold  in  drygoods,  drug  and  department  stores 
every  where  in  the  United  States  and  is  spreading 
rapidly  in  Canada.  It  comes  in  a  blue  box  which 
has  no  printing  except  the  name  Kotex.  A  sup- 
ply can  be  easily  carried  in  a  lady's  handbag. 

Kotex  comes  in  Regular  and  Hospital  size 
(extra  large),  and  in  vending  machines  which 
supply  one  large  Kotex  with  two  safety  pins, 
in  plain  white  envelope. 

Keep  Kotex  always  on  hand.  It  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  birdseye  or  any  other  sanitary  pad. 


Cellucotton  Products  Co, 

166  W.  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York 

Kotex  cabinets  are  now  being  distributed  in 
women's  rest-rooms  everywhere  —  hotels,  office 
buildings,  restaurants,  theatres,  and  other  places 
—from -which  may  be  obtained  one  Kotex  with 
two  safety  pins,  in  plain  wrapper  for  10  cents 


INEXPENSIV  E^CO'MF'O  R.TAB  L e"," 


and    SAFE —  KOTGX 


PROMENADES    OF    ANGELINA 

{Continued  from  page  400) 
Englishman  at  all  .  .  not  in  the  least 
"the  younger  son  of  impoverished 
nobility"  .  .  .  but  no  more  nor  'less 
than  the  brother  of  Anita  Stewart.  .  . 
As  soon  as  we  heard  that,  of  course, 
we  saw  the  resemblance  at  once  .  . 
the  dark  eyes  .  .  the  white  teeth  .  . 
the  charming  expression.  I  don't 
know  whether  Fanny  was  more 
pleased  or  displeased  at  the  news  .  . 
displeased  that  her  Sherlockian  de- 
ductions were  wrong,  or  pleased  that 
since  young  George  was  a  native  she 
would  be  able  to  see  more  of  him 
on  the  screen  in  the  future.  If  he 
follows  in  the  beautiful  Anita's  foot- 
steps, Fanny  prophesies,  we  shall  soon 
have  another  new  screen  idol. 


LE    PETITE   THEATRE 

(Continued  from  page  386) 
goes  to  the  theatre  to  give  pleasure 
rather  than  to  get  it.  He  gets  his  rest 
in  doing  for  others.  There  is  the 
minister,  banker,  school  teacher,  so- 
ciety leader,  and  clerk — all  of  them 
working  together  with  but  one  desire 
— that  of  giving  to  the  community 
something  worth  while. 

T"*  HE  standard  and  the  record  made 
by  Le  Petit  Theatre  should  prove 
an  inspiration  to  the  many  struggling 
groups  that  are  springing  up  through- 
out the  country. 

Among  the  plays  produced  since  Mr. 
Hinsdell  assumed  the  directorship  are: 
"The  Bear"  by  Anton  Tchekof;  "The 
Sweetmeat  Game"  by  Ruth  Comfort 
Mitchell ;  "A  Well  Remembered 
Voice"  by  J.  M.  Barrie;  "Beyond  the 
Horizon"  by  Eugene  O'Neill;  "The 
Philosopher  of  Butterbiggins"  by  Har- 
old Chap.in ;  "Another  Way  Out"  by 
Lawrence  Langner;  "Ten  Seconds"  by 
Robert  Courtney;  "He  and  She"  by 
Rachel  Crothers;  "A  Sunny  Morning" 
by  The  Quinteros;  and  "The  Mol- 
lusc" by  Hubert  Henry  Davies. 

Roland  Holt,  the  publisher  and 
theatre  enthusiast,  on  a  recent  visit 
to  New  Orleans  in  the  interest  of  the 
Drama  League,  expressed  the  belief 
that  Le  Petit  Theatre  has  reached  a 
position  where  it  unquestionably 
should  be  New  Orleans'  strongest  at- 
traction for  lovers  of  the  Arts. 


TOURING  IN   TOWN   CARS 

(Continued  from  page  393) 
family,  but  returned  from  the  trip  a 
complete  convert  to  limousine  bodies 
for  touring.  With  windows  open  we 
found  we  took  in  all  the  ozone  and 
scenery  of  which  we  were  capable. 
It  was  the  greatest  comfort  to  be  able 
to  have  protection  against  a  rainy 
day,  or  wind,  or  dust,  or  the  cool  air 
of  evening.  And  these  reasons  for 
the  limousine  as  a  touring  vehicle, 
are  all  just  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  ten  years  ago,  with  several 
added  reasons  not  then  thought  of. 
And  then  think  of  how  much  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  scenery  and  at- 
mosphere with  the  limousine  interiors! 


Miss  JULIA  SANDERSON — the 
"Sunshine  Girl" — now  starring 
in  Broadway's  Big  Success, 
"Tangtrtnt"t&j*\  "Ifnd  that  the 

MINERALAVA  TREATMENT  i,  indeed 
Nature 's  Way  to  Beauty.  My  complex- 
ion is  blooming  and  my  contour  firm. 
Wrinkles  have  been  resisted  to  a  remark- 
able degree." 

Exclusive  Beauty  Shops  for 
twenty-three  years  have  success- 
fully proved  to  thousands  of 
women  that  MINERALAVA  Beauty 
Clay,  Cold  Water  and  MINER- 
ALAVA Face  Finish  is  truly 

^Nature's  Way  to  Beauty 

MINERALAVA  strengthens  sagging 
muscles,  vitalizes  tissues,  dispels 
wrinkles,  builds  firm  contour  of 
face  and  neck  ....  through 
quickened  blood  circulation, 
Nature's  secret. 

Warning:  —  MINERALAVA  is 
imitated.The  original  is  your  only 
protection.  Purchase  through  de- 
pendable Department  and  Drug 
Stores.  Demand  the  genuine. 

Mineralava  Beauty  Clay,  $ 2.00 
Mineralava  Face  Finish,  $1.50 

Send  for  specialist's  booklet :  —  "Nature" I 
ff'ayto£cauty"byDr.  George  C.Watson. 

SCOTT'S  PREPARATIONS,  INC. 
jo  East  38*  Street,  New  York  City 

At  Dep't  and 
Drug  Stores 

—  removes  wrinkles, 
tightens  sagging 
muscles,  banishes 
complexion  blemish* 
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MY    LIFE  AND 
WORK 

By  Henry  Ford  in  Collaboration 
with  Samuel  Growther 

To  Appear  Serially  in 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE 

BEGINNING  IN  MAY 

This  is  the  first  and  only  authorized  presentation  of 
Mr.  Ford's  personality  and  mind. 

One  of  his  closest  associates,  after  reading  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  Mr.- Ford's  work,  wrote  of  it: 

"/  cannot  tell  you  with  what  pleasure 
I  saw  the  man  and  his  mind  in  these 
pages.  It  has  never  been  done  before. 
The  Henry  Ford  written  about  up  to 
this  time  does  not  exist.  The  writers 
have  not  been  able  to  see  him,  and, 
of  course,  their  readers  could  not. " 

Here  are  revealed  the  simple  and  original  and  funda- 
mental ideas  that  have  flowered  in  Mr.  Ford's  unique 
achievements  as  a  manufacturer,  a  merchant  and  an 
employer.  In  all  these  three  capacities  he  is  the  most 
sensational  figure  in  the  world  to-day,  and  as  an  em- 
ployer his  methods  are  the  most  startling  that  appear 
in  all  industrial  history. 

Mr.  Ford  has  developed  and  with  unmatched  success 
applied  a  body  of  principles  and  practices  that  he  be- 
lieves to  be  universally  applicable.  The  chapter  on  his 
experiences  as  a  railroad  owner  is  extraordinarily  il- 
luminating. And  his  views  of  trades  unions,  socialistic 
and  communistic  ideas,  and  on  banking,  are  built  on 
such  first-hand  thought  and  big-scaled  experience  as 
make  them  contributions  as  invaluable  as  they  are 
remarkable.  He  asks  and  gives  his  answers  to  such 
questions  as  "Why  be  poor?"  "Why  not  always  have 
good  business?"  "Why  charity?" 

Now,  neither  young  nor  old,  with  extraordinary 
vigor  backing  his  clear  and  penetrating  intelligence,  he 
is  at  the  very  height  of  a  creative  genius  that  has  done 
much  to  change  daily  human  life  for  the  better,  and 
his  greatest  triumphs  may  be  before  him. 

In  a  sense  this  is  a  forward-looking  document.  It  is 
rich  with  visions  of  the  future. 

McCLURE'S 

J^  ~  JL    EDITED  BY  S.  S.  MCCLURE    V«X 


80  LAFAYETTE  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


All  Newsstands 
Twenty-Five  Cents 


Subscription  Price 
$3.00  per  year 
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Amateur  Exchange 


Music  Library 


TAMS  Music 

Standard  Music  Rented  for  Choirs,  Choral 
Societies.  Glee  Clubs,  Amateur  Singing  So- 
cieties Masses,  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  Octavo 
Choruses  (sacred  and  secular),  Excerpts 
from  Operas,  Concert  Arias,  Concerted 
Numhers,  Encore  Songs,  Grand  and  Comic 
Operas,  Musical  Comedies. 

TAMS  MUSIC  LIBRARY 

318-380  West  46th  Street          New  York  City 

One  Block  West  of  Broadway 

Plione  Loneacre  1913 


Costumes 


TAMS  Costumes 

Correct  in  every  detail.  Rented  and  made 
to  order  for  Plays,  Pageants,  Musical 
Comedies.  Wigs,  Make-up;  Make-up  Artists. 
REFERENCES — The  best  Colleges,  Schools. 
Convents  and  Societies  in  North  America. 
Tbe  Urjest  coituming  utabliihment  in  the  world. 

Phone  Longacre  1913 

318-320  West  46th  Street  New  York  City 

One  Block  West  of  Broadway 


AMATEUR 

Productions  correctly  costumed  by  the  oldest 
costumers  in  the  United  States. 
Ask:     Princeton,     Yale,     Harvard,   Cornell, 
Columbia,  Smith,  Vassar,  Barnard,  etc. 

EAVES  COSTUME  CO. 

110  West  46th  St.        New  York  City 


Make  Up 


How  to 
Make  Up 
the  Eyes 

Write  to 

NESTLE'S 
l2-14E.49ihSt. 

New  York 


Plays 


BAKER'S  PLAYS 

When  your  needs  concern  things  theatrical  we 
shill  be  happy  to  be  of  service.  Copies  of  all 
printed  piays  .for  both  amateur  and  professiona  1 
purposes  are  to  be  found  in  our  stock.  Large 
catalogue  free  on  request. 
WALTER  H.  BAKER  COMPANY 
Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


The    Importance 
of  Starting  Right 

After  you  have  selected  your 
play,  you  will  have  three  im- 
portant questions  to  decide — 
adequate  stage  effects,  costumes 
and  stage  lighting.  Mistakes  in 
judgment  are  fatal.  The  expert 
service  offered  by  the  adver- 
tisers on  this,  page  will  help  you 
to  start  right. 


(Left)  During  office  hours,  C.  P.  MacDonald,  is  a  constructive  advertis- 
ing expert.  He  is  also  author  of  the  lyrics  for  "A  Night  in  Spain," 
produced  by  the  New  York  Advertising  Club.  (Right)  Thomas  J. 
Hughes,  who  wrote  the  lilting  melodies  that  contributed  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  success  of  the  play,  has  a  nurr.ber  of  successful  songs 
to  his  credit 


The  New  York  Advertising 
Club  Gives  A  Musical  Play 


rPHE  advertising  man  has  helped 
materially  to  make  this  little  old 
world  of  ours  a  more  comfortable 
place  in  which  to  live.  He  intro- 
duced us  to  the  virtues  of  the  Gold 
Dust  Twins ;  he  brought  the  phono- 
graph and  the  automobile  to  the  farm- 
house;  he  has  intrigued  us  with  Aunt 
Jemima  and  all  her  clan  of  culinary 
creatures,  these  many  years. 

A  month  or  more  ago,  however, 
by  way  of  demonstrating  that  adver- 
tising is  not  the  beginning  and  end 
of  his  versatility,  the  ad-man,  or  to 
be  exact,  that  group  of  him  known  as 
The  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
produced  a  very  clever  one-act 
musical  play  entitled  "A  Night  in 
Spain." 

The  play  was  written  and  acted  by 
the  Club  members.  There  were  sev- 
eral very  good  musical  numbers, 
and  a  chorus  that  could  and  did  sing 
and  dance  with  much  gusto  and  pro- 
fessional ease.  Speaking  of  dancing 
— "Bill"  Jennings,  who  in  his  uni- 
versity days  was  a  star  member  of 
the  famous  Mask  and  Wig  Club, 


brought  to  the  role  of  a  Spanish  danc- 
ing girl,  the  artistry  and  verve  of  a 
finished  dancer  —  and  incidentally 
"brought  down  the  house"  with  his 
performance! 

TT  is  surprising  the  feeling  of  cam- 
eraderie  and  good  fellowship  the 
giving  of  a  play  establishes,  whether 
it  be  in  a  club,  a  collge,  or  a  commu- 
nity. Perhaps  fraternal  or  civic  pride 
and  loyalty  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but 
whatever  the  cause,  the  results  are 
always  the  same,  and  the  Advertising 
Club  play  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  After  the  performance,  at  the 
Astor  Hotel,  everybody  voted  every- 
body else  a  prince  of  good  fellows, 
including  Edgar  MacGregor,  and 
Allen  H.  Fagan,  who  temporarily 
deserted  "Broadway"  to  whip  "A 
Night  in  Spain"  into  shape,  and  club 
friendships  were  given  a  fresh  im- 
petus. We  are  for  plays  and  more 
plays,  not  only  in  the  Advertising 
Club,  but  in  every  organization  where 
people  band  together  for  mutual  ad- 
vancement. 


Ensemble  from   "A   Night  in   Spain,"  the  one-act  musical  play   produced 

by    the    New    York    Advertising    Club.      The   libretto    was    the    work    of 

D.   Morris-Jones,   a   member  of   the   Club 
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Professional  Schools 

Recommended  by 

The  Theatre  Magazine 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  request 


American 

Academy  of 

Dramatic 

Arts 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading  institution 
for  Dramatic  and  Ex- 
pressional  Training  in 
America. 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 


ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL, 
NEW  YORK 

Connected    with    Charles    Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 


Yvette 
Guilbert 

SCHOOL    £    THEATRE 

New  York  Fourth  Year 

October,  1922  to  April,  1923 

The  Third  Educational  Trip  to  Europe 

will  be  arranged  for  the  Pupils  in  the 

Spring  of  1923 

Address   applications    to    Secretary    of  the   School 
Hotel    Majestic,    New    York    City     (Knabc    riano) 


Teachers— Actors —Producers 

An  intensive  Summer  Course  in  Dra- 
matic  Technique,   Staging  of   Plays, 
Dalcroze  Eurythmics,  and  Stagecraft. 
July  7-31.    Full  particulars  upon  request 

GRACE  HICKOX  STUDIOS 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.  Chicago 


PERFECT   FRENCH 

acquired  by  conversing  and  reading 
with  a  Parisian  young  lady. 

Address  M.J.,  c/o  Theatre  Magazine 
6  East  39th  Street  New  York 


Playhouse-on-the-Moors 

Community  Dramatic  School  run  in  connect!' 
Little  Theatre.    Advanced  students  may  compete  for 
parts  in  theatre.    Supplementary  performances  siven 
weekly  by  students  at  School. 
Classes  in  Acting.  Public  Speaking.  Dalcroze  Fu 
mics.  Scenery  and  Costumes.    Taught  by  spe  : 
Slnd/or  boaklcts  la 

Boston  School  of  Public  Speaking 
Boston,  Mass. 


PRESS,     NEW    YORK 


BINDING  SECT.  ULI 
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